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Summary 


This volume is based on papers first presented at the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Research Framework Forum 
conference ‘The Archaeology of Yorkshire’ held at 
Ripon College between 18-20 September 1998. Its pur- 
pose was to assess the current state of the archaeolog- 
ical resource within the historic county of Yorkshire 
(pre 1974 boundary changes) with a view to contribut- 
ing to the development of research agenda in the 
region. 

The great diversity and richness of Yorkshire as a 
region derives from a number of geographical factors. 
It occupies a central position in the British Isles and 
extends across three major north-south geomorpho- 
logical regions; the alternating uplands and lowlands 
of eastern Yorkshire, extensive central lowlands, and 
the deeply dissected Pennine uplands; together these 
have provided a wide range of environmental and 
economic resources. Yorkshire also has a long eastern 
coastline facing the North Sea that has provided access 
to maritime trade networks and to wider western 
European cultural developments since earliest times. 
Changing climatic and environmental conditions have 
resulted in the survival of early monuments and land- 
scapes in upland areas such as the North York Moors 
and Craven Fells that were only marginally affected by 
19th-20th century intensive agriculture and industri- 
alisation. 

To support the papers contributed at the confer- 
ence, some additional papers have been added 
to complete the chronological period reviews. 
Introductory papers consider the historical aspects of 
antiquarian and archaeological fieldwork and research 
within the region, and its geological and palaeo- 
environmental backgrounds. The chronological period 
papers review research, excavation and publication 
status of the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic, the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages, the Iron Age in eastern 
and western Yorkshire, the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
periods. The medieval period is considered in respect 


of rural landscape studies and the chronological 
papers are concluded with a review of post-medieval 
industrial archaeology in the region. 

Themes which run through all these papers 
include, firstly, a recognition of the way that 20th cen- 
tury survey and excavation has provided the basis for 
the re-interpretation of site data of some of the well- 
known 19th century researchers who partially investi- 
gated large and complex monuments, and, secondly, 
that the intensity of past research and excavation 
activity across the region’s topographical areas has 
been influenced by historical social, economic and 
monument survival factors. The majority of 20th cen- 
tury excavation has been concentrated on urban sites 
and areas of intensive agriculture, notably in eastern 
Yorkshire. However, as the second half of the volume 
shows, during the last decades of the century research 
and survey projects have been initiated in the hitherto 
under-investigated lowland environments and more 
remote uplands. 

The second half of the volume comprises a series of 
thematic papers that are representative of major 
research projects in progress at the end of the 20th 
century. These include landscape-based projects, 
which integrate field and aerial survey with excav- 
ation, centred on Wensleydale, Swaledale and 
Teesdale, the Humber Wetlands, the Foulness Valley, 
and Heslerton civil parish. Documentary sources, 
place-names and field survey form the basis for a 
major investigation of the medieval landscape of the 
Yorkshire Dales. In addition there are studies of specific 
topics, namely medieval rural settlement, urban 
archaeology, the contribution of museums to archaeol- 
ogy, the portable antiquities recording scheme, and 
monument surveys carried out in Yorkshire by 
RCHME and English Heritage. In a provocative tail- 
piece, the necessity for research frameworks is ques- 
tioned. A consolidated bibliography is provided at the 
end of the volume. 


Résumé 


Ce volume est basé sur des communications présen- 
tées en premier lieu lors de la conférence du Yorkshire 
Archaelogical Research Framework Forum, 
‘Larchéologie du Yorkshire’, qui a eu lieu a Ripon 
College du 18 au 20 septembre 1998. Cette conférence 
avait pour but d’évaluer l'état actuel des ressources 
archéologiques au sein du comté historique du 
Yorkshire (avant le redécoupage des circonscriptions 
de 1974) dans le dessein de contribuer au développe- 
ment de l’agenda pour la recherche dans la région. 

La grande diversité et la richesse du Yorkshire en 
tant que région relévent de plusieurs facteurs géo- 
graphiques. Le comté occupe une position centrale 
dans les iles Britanniques et s’étend sur trois grandes 
régions géomorphologiques nord-sud ; l’alternation 
des hautes terres et des basses terres de l'Est du 
Yorkshire, des basses terres étendues au centre, et les 
hautes terres profondément découpées des Pennines ; 
ensemble, ces régions ont fourni une grande variété de 
ressources environnementales et économiques. Le 
Yorkshire a également une longue céte orientale sur la 
mer du Nord qui lui a donné acces aux réseaux com- 
merciaux maritimes et aux développements culturels 
plus larges de l'Ouest de l'Europe, et ce d’ancienne 
date. Le changement des conditions climatiques et 
environnementales a eu pour résultat la survie d’an- 
ciens monuments et paysages dans les régions de 
hautes terres telles que les North York Moors et les 
Craven Fells qui n’ont guére été touchées par I’indus- 
trialisation et l’agriculture intensive des 19€me et 
20€me siécles. 

A l'appui des communications présentées lors de la 
conférence, certaines autres communications ont été 
ajoutées afin d’achever les bilans des périodes 
chronologiques. Les communications préliminaires 
examinent les aspects historiques de la recherche et du 
travail sur le terrain réalisés dans la région par les 
chercheurs des siécles précédents ainsi que par les 
archéologues modernes, et ses contextes géologiques 
et paléoenvironnementaux. Les communications sur 
les périodes chronologiques étudient la recherche, les 
fouilles et l'état des publications sur le haut 
paléolithique et le mésolithique, le néolithique et l’age 
de bronze, l’age de fer dans l'Est et l'Ouest du 
Yorkshire, les périodes romaine et anglo-saxonne. La 
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période médiévale est examinée au niveau des études 
du paysage rural et les communications 
chronologiques se terminent par un bilan de 
l’'archéologie industrielle post-médiévale dans la 
région. 

Au nombre des themes communs a toutes ces com- 
munications se trouvent, premierement, une recon- 
naissance de la maniere dont les levés et les fouilles du 
20e€me siecle ont fourni une base pour la réinterpréta- 
tion des données de site de certains chercheurs bien 
connus du 19eme siécle, lesquels ont partiellement 
fouillé de grands monuments complexes, et deuxiéme- 
ment, que l'intensité des activités passées de recherche 
et de fouilles dans toutes les zones topographiques de 
la région a été influencée par des facteurs historiques, 
sociaux et économiques ainsi que par la survie des 
monuments. La majorité des fouilles du 20€me siécle 
se sont concentrées sur les sites urbains et les zones 
d’agriculture intensive, notamment dans I’Est du 
Yorkshire. Toutefois, comme le montre la deuxiéme 
partie de ce volume, durant les derniéres décennies du 
siecle, des projets de levés et de recherche ont été 
lancés dans les environnements de basses terres et de 
hautes terres plus reculées, lesquels n’avaient pas été 
suffisamment examinés auparavant. 

La seconde partie de ce volume comprend une série 
de communications thématiques qui sont représenta- 
tives des grands projets de recherche en cours a la fin 
du 20eme siécle. Ils englobent des projets basés sur les 
paysages, intégrant les levés sur le terrain, les levés 
aériens et les fouilles, centrés sur Wensleydale, 
Swaledale et Teesdale, les terres humides de la 
Humber, la vallée de Foulness, la paroisse de Heslerton. 
Les sources documentaires, les noms de lieux et les 
levés sur le terrain forment la base d’une grande 
enquéte sur le paysage médiéval des Yorkshire Dales. 
En outre, il y a des études sur des sujets précis, a savoir 
les peuplements médiévaux ruraux, l’archéologie 
urbaine, la contribution des musées a l’archéologie, le 
programme d’enregistrement des antiquités portables 
et les levés de monuments réalisés au Yorkshire par 
RCHME et English Heritage. Dans un appendice inci- 
tant a la réflexion, la nécessité de cadres structurels 
pour la recherche est remise en cause. Une bibliogra- 
phie consolidée est fournie a la fin du volume. 


Zusammenfassung 


Das Forum ftir archéeologische Rahmenforschung in 
Yorkshire hielt zwischen dem 18. und 20. September 
1998 im Ripon College eine Konferenz unter dem Titel 
,Die Archaologie von Yorkshire” ab, und dieser Band 
fasst die Vortrage zusammen, die dort prasentiert wur- 
den. Deren Zweck war es, den aktuellen 
Forschungsstand des archdologischen Reichtums der 
historischen Grafschaft von Yorkshire (vor den 
Grenzanderungen von 1974) zu erfassen und _ hatte 
Zum S1Zielwhy cis einer Formulierung der 
Forschungsagenda ftir die Region beizutragen. 

Die Vielfalt und Reichhaltigkeit der Region 
Yorkshire geht von einer Reihe von Geographischen 
Faktoren aus. Die Region nimmt eine zentrale Position 
innerhalb der Britischen Inseln ein und erstreckt sich 
liber drei bedeutende, in Nord-Siid-Richtung ver- 
laufende, geomorphologische Zonen: Die alternieren- 
den Htigellandschaften und Ebenen im Osten von 
Yorkshire, eine ausgedehnte zentrale Ebene, und das 
tief zertalte Hochland der Pennines. Zusammen haben 
sie umfangreiche 6kologische und wirtschaftliche 
Ressourcen geschaffen. Im Osten von Yorkshire 
erstreckt sich eine lange Kiiste mit der Nordsee, die 
schon in friihester Zeit Zugang zum Seehandel und 
weiterreichenden kulturellen Entwicklungen in 
Westeuropa schaffte. Klima und Umweltverander- 
ungen haben dazu gefihrt, dass frithgeschichtliche 
Denkmale und Landschaften des Hochlands, wie zum 
Beispiel das North York Moor und Craven Fells nur 
geringfiigig von der intensiven Landwirtschaft und 
Industrialisation des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts beein- 
flusst wurden. Zusatzlich zu den Vorlesungen, die auf 
der Konferenz vorgetragen wurden, sind diesem Band 
noch weitere Ver6ffentlichungen hinzugeftigt wor- 
den, die die chronologische Reihenfolge der Epochen 
erganzen. 

Die einleitenden Abhandlungen befassen sich mit 
den historischen Aspekten der altertiimlichen und 
archaologischen Untersuchungen vor Ort, sowie 
Forschungen innerhalb der Region und deren 
umweltgeschichtliche Hintergriinde. Die Abhand- 
lungen in chronologischer Abfolge besprechen die 


Forschungsergebnisse, Ausgrabungen und den Stand - 


der Ver6ffentlichungen iiber das __ jiingere 
Palaolithikum, das Mesolithikum, Neolithikum und 
Bronzezeit, der Eisenzeit im 6stlichen und westlichen 
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Yorkshire, der ROmerzeit und dem Angelsachsischen 
Zeitabschnitt. Das Mittelalter wird durch die Studie 
bauerlicher Landschaften vertreten und die chronolo- 
gische Abfolge wird mit einer Besprechung der indus- 
triellen Archadologie der Region abgeschlossen. 

Alle Abhandlungen sind durch folgende Themen 
gepragt: Erstens, die Neuinterpretation von 
Ausgrabungsergebnissen beritthmter Forscher aus dem 
19. Jahrhundert durch moderne Ausgrabungs- und 
Vermessungsmethoden des 20. Jahrhunderts, und 
Zweitens die Feststellung, dass die Intensitat der 
friiheren Forschung durch geschichtliche, soziale, 
6konomische Faktoren sowie dem Erhaltungszustand 
von Denkmdalern gepragt wurden. Die meisten 
Ausgrabungen im 20. Jahrhundert haben sich in 
Stadten und Gegenden von intensiver Landwirtschaft 
konzentriert, vor allem im Ostteil von Yorkshire. Der 
zweite Teil dieses Bandes zeigt jedoch, dass in den let- 
zten Jahrzehnten Forschungsprojekte und 
Bestandsaufnahmen auch auf die bis dahin wenig 
erforschten Ebenen und auf  abgelegene 
Hochlandgebiete ausgedehnt wurden. 

Der zweite Teil dieses Bandes besteht aus einer 
Reihe von thematischen Abhandlungen, die reprasen- 
tativ fiir die gréften Forschungsprojekte gegen Ende 
des 20. Jahrhunderts sind. Diese umfassen die haupt- 
sachlich auf Landschaftsforschung basierenden 
Projekte, und die Gelandearbeit mit Luftbild-interpre- 
tation kombinieren. Sie sind vor allem in Wensleydale, 
Swaledale und Teesdale gelegen, und umfassen auch 
die Feuchtgebiete des Humbers, das Foulness Tal und 
die Gemeinde von Heslerton. Urkundliche Quellen, 
die Erforschung der Bedeutung von Ortsnamen und 
Gelandearbeit werden zur Erforschung der mittelal- 
terlichen Landschaft der Yorkshire Dales herangezo- 
gen. Ausserdem werden spezifische Themen 
angesprochen, zum _ Beispiel  mittelalterliche 
Bauernsiedlungen, Stadtarchdologie, die Rolle von 
Museen in der Archdologie, das Konzept eines tiber- 
tragbaren Aufnahmesystems ftir Altertttmer und die 
Bestandsaufnahme von Denkmalen in Yorkshire 
durch RCHME und Englisch Heritage. In einer her- 
ausfordernden Abschlussdiskussion wird die 
Notwendigkeit von Rahmenforschung in Frage 
gestellt. Eine zusammenfassende Bibliographie 
befindet sich am Ende dieses Bandes. 


Preface 


As a Yorkshireman, exiled in pursuit of an archaeolog- 
ical career, it gives me great pleasure to welcome and 
support the publication of The Archaeology of Yorkshire. 

In the past decade there has been an enormous 
expansion in the quantity and scale of archaeological 
work in England thanks to the introduction of 
Planning Policy Guidance Note 16 (Archaeology and 
Planning) in 1990. This bureaucratic-sounding little 
document has had a tremendous impact — and its 
policies were first developed and pioneered in 
Yorkshire. PPG16 has nailed archaeology firmly into 
the local planning context, placed the responsibility on 
developers to clarify the impact of their proposals and 
ensured that mitigation takes place when necessary — 
either as preservation in-situ or by recording and pub- 
lishing. As a result over the past decade archaeology 
has benefited by an estimated £30million to £50million 
per annum. 

Not surprisingly there have been major benefits: 
investigations in areas previously neglected such as 
small historic towns, suburban areas, clayland and 
other intractable soils or under alluvium in river val- 
leys; archaeologists have become more professional in 
their business practices and in their fieldwork tech- 
niques; at their best PPG16 excavations represent the 
cutting edge of research and IT development. 

So much for the good news. On the downside 
PPG16 has fragmented the archaeological community, 
generating rivalry and lack of communication 
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between competing organisations, and largely exclud- 
ed the voluntary sector. Developer-funding applies to 
specific projects and so too easily encourages a piece- 
meal approach and a lack of coherent regional and 
local research. The results of projects are not always 
disseminated properly within the academic world, let 
alone to the local community. Lots and lots of data but 
not always much new and accessible history. 

English Heritage is tackling these problems in a 
variety of ways. In particular we want all archaeolo- 
gists, whether academics, professional fieldworkers, 
curators or volunteers, to come together to create 
regional research frameworks. These are not meant to 
be set-in-stone dogmas. Rather they are a device to 
encourage people to talk, to exchange ideas and help 
create a coherent approach to the study and manage- 
ment of their historic environment. 

The Archaeology of Yorkshire is an important step for- 
ward, bringing together the expertise of people who 
between them have spent decades researching 
Yorkshire’s past. Together they provide an up-to-date 
overview of England’s most famous shire and a plat- 
form from which we can launch the archaeology of the 
21st century. 


David Miles 
Chief Archaeologist, English Heritage 
2nd July 2002 
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Preface to the 2022 digitized version 


Ian Roberts 


The content of The Archaeology of Yorkshire. An 
assessment at the beginning of the 21st century, 
published in 2003, was largely derived from the 
papers delivered at the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Research Framework (YARF) Forum conference 
of 1998. The forum was convened at a time when 
the advent of commercial archaeology had ex- 
posed the fact that there was no established re- 
search agenda for Yorkshire’s archaeology. As a 
product of the YARF initiative The Archaeology 
of Yorkshire contributed a much-needed review of 
Yorkshire’s archaeology, as it was then perceived. 


The 1998 conference also primed the produc- 
tion of an archaeological resource assessment 
and research agenda for the whole of Yorkshire. 
(Roskams and Whyman 2005, 2007a) These crystal- 
lized the levels of knowledge available and helped 
determine aims and objectives, and priorities, for 
all archaeological projects, but particularly those 
arising from the mitigation requirements for new 
developments within the planning process. A 
related paper (Roskams and Whyman 2007b) dis- 
cussed the challenges of reconciling the chron- 
ological, functional and spatial categories in the 
course of producing the archaeological resource 
assessment for Yorkshire, and how the county’s 
topographical, environmental and archaeologi- 
cal diversity is particularly suited to the regional 
approach that was pursued in other parts of the 
country. Ultimately, however, this has not taken 
place in Yorkshire, due largely to its administra- 
tive divisions. 


In Yorkshire, the greatest impacts of modern de- 
velopment over the last two decades have occurred 
in the expanding conurbations and industrial areas 
of the metropolitan counties of South and West 
Yorkshire; areas that are, for certain periods, un- 
der-represented in The Archaeology of Yorkshire. 
It is, therefore, not surprising, given the wealth 
of new information that these areas are generat- 
ing, that they have been the first to have produced 


their own research framework with specific peri- 
od agendas. 
(https://researchframeworks.org/syrf/ ; 
https://www.wyjs.org.uk/archaeology-advisory/). 


For the rest of Yorkshire, particularly the rural 
areas, archaeological research priorities may still 
be gauged against the YARF resource assessment 
and research agenda (ibid.). The Archaeology of 
Yorkshire, therefore, to a greater or lesser degree, 
retains considerable relevance as an important 
baseline assessment and background for York- 
shire archaeological projects. Consequently, when 
the volume finally went out of print in 2019, the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Historical Society 
decided, rather than simply digitize the volume, to 
offer the original authors the opportunity to pro- 
vide brief updates on their papers. For some of the 
period/thematic papers published in 2003, the last 
twenty years has changed little, but for others the 
archaeological opportunities presented through 
PPG 16, and its successor the National Planning 
Policy Framework, has seen archaeological mit- 
igation work regularly provide both routine and 
remarkable discoveries on a regular basis. Cou- 
pled with significant projects carried out by the 
county’s university-based archaeology teams, and 
a renaissance in amateur archaeology, Yorkshire 
overall has seen a dramatic increase in archaeo- 
logical data, knowledge and understanding over 
this period. 


The relatively short updates provided in this dig- 
itized version of The Archaeology of Yorkshire 
could not claim to provide a comprehensive re- 
view of the original papers as in the majority of 
cases this would be a major undertaking. Rather, 
their purpose is to alert the reader to the existence 
of significant new data, to highlight major new 
discoveries, changed perspectives and interpreta- 
tions, and significant new publications. Thankful- 
ly, many of the original authors have been able to 
provide updates for their papers, although in one 
case the author has nominated a proxy to provide 
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the update (Chapter 14). Sadly, some of the orig- 
inal authors have passed away in the intervening 
years, and in two such instances (Chapters 7 and 
10), former colleagues and associates have kind- 
ly provided a contribution. Some authors felt that 
circumstances had not sufficiently changed to 
watrant an update. However, it should be noted 
that the absence of an update does not signify that 
one is not deemed appropriate, and it is anticipat- 
ed that additional updates will be added to the dig- 
ital version in due course. 
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The updates are presented at the beginning of each 
chapter. For this digitized version of 2022 updates 
are available for the following chapters: 


Chapter 2 by Peter Addyman 

Chapter 3 by Paul Buckland 

Chapter 7A by Peter Halkon (in place of the late Rod- | 
ney Mackey) 

Chapter 8 by Patrick Ottaway 

Chapter 10 by Julian D. Richards (in place of the late 
Richard Hall) 

Chapter 11 by Stephen Moorhouse 

Chapter 14 by Henry Chapman (in place of Robert Van 
de Noort) 

Chapter 15 by Peter Halkon 

Chapter 17 by Stephen Moorhouse 

Chapter 19 by Steve Roskams 
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1. Introduction: Assessing the Archaeological Resource 
Patrick Ottaway, Stephen Moorhouse and T:G. Manby 


‘We cannot care for the historic environment, or direct 
resources effectively, unless we understand what it is, its 
condition and how it is changing. We need continuous, 
thoughtful and well-targeted research to enable us to identi- 
fy significance and potential’ Power of Place (English Heritage 
2000a) 


1. Introduction 


The papers in this volume are, for the most part, based 
on those delivered at a conference held in September 
1998 under the aegis of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Research Framework Forum (YARFF). They are 
intended to make a substantial contribution to the 
process of assessing the archaeological resource of the 
Yorkshire region at the beginning of the 3rd millenni- 
um, a date which may be considered at least of sym- 
bolic importance to all archaeologists and historians. 

The term region is used deliberately as, although 
contributors were asked to concentrate on the historic 
county of Yorkshire as it was before local government 
reorganisation in 1974, when it occupied about one- 
eighth of England’s land surface, it is recognised both 
that Yorkshire has only existed as a geographical enti- 
ty for about 1000 years or so and that in all periods of 
history and prehistory research must consider areas 
beyond the county boundaries, however they are 
drawn (Fig.1). 

The volume begins (Ch. 2) with a reproduction of the 
keynote address at the conference by Peter Addyman, 
former Director of the York Archaeological Trust and 
current President of the Yorkshire Archaeological 


Figure 1: Map showing the location of Yorkshire in the 
British Isles and Western Europe. (Drawn by Lesley Collett 
© York Archaeological Trust) 


Society. This is followed by papers on the geology 
(Gaunt and Buckland, Ch. 3), and palaeoenvironment 
of Yorkshire (Innes and Blackford, Ch. 4) which set the 
scene for two groups of papers. Those in the first 
group provide an overview of the archaeology of the 
region by chronological period and those in the 
second look at particular archaeological projects and 
themes. The volume is concluded by a provocative dis- 
cussion of the research framework concept by Andrew 


Selkirk, editor of Current Archaeology (Ch. 23). 


2. The Yorkshire Archaeological Research 
Framework Forum 


The Forum was established in 1997 under the spon- 
sorship of CBA Yorkshire, the Institute of Field 
Archaeologists regional group and the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society with a view to bringing col- 
leagues working in the region together to discuss and 
act upon matters of mutual interest. This appeared to 
be particularly urgent at a time when the conduct of 
rescue archaeology was going through a period of pro- 
found change, largely as a result of the operation of 
the Government advice given by the Department of 
the Environment in Planning Policy Guidance Note 16 
(DoE 1990) and Planning Policy Guidance Note 15 
(DoE/DNH 1994). One effect of this advice has been a 
fragmentation of the archaeological response to devel- 
opment threats in that ‘curators’ determine the scale 
and scope of fieldwork, ‘contractors’ carry it out, 
developers pay for it and museums accommodate the 
finds and paper or digital archive. Two other conse- 
quences of the DoE recommendations have been, first- 
ly, the unfettered freedom of archaeological organisa- 
tions to compete with one another for fieldwork con- | 
tracts and, secondly, the proliferation of such organi- 
sations. In a deregulated market to which access is 
freely available, it is probably inevitable that the 
resources and experience of many ‘contractors’ are 
often limited and not always appropriate to the pro- 
jects they tackle, with the resulting danger that stan- 
dards of work will be unacceptably variable. In the 
current climate of developer-funded archaeology 
great responsibility clearly falls on local planning — 
authority archaeologists, the first link in the chain, to 
ensure consistency in the approach to research in their 
regions (see further discussion by Roskams, Ch. 19 this 
volume). One of the original aims of the Yorkshire 
Forum was, therefore, to provide a mechanism, which 
was otherwise lacking, for keeping both curators and 
contractors in touch with developments in archaeo- 
logical research and practice in the region and beyond. 
Another objective of the Forum was to respond to 
the invitation to the regions issued by English 
Heritage in Frameworks for our Past (Olivier 1996) to 


take the lead in forming their own research frame- 
works. They were to contribute to the overarching 
national framework pursued by English Heritage, one 
milestone being Exploring our Past (1991) which has 
recently been revised and an implementation plan has 
been published (1999). 

Frameworks for our Past identifies the creation of a 
research framework as a three-part exercise. The first 
step is ‘resource assessment’, defined as “a statement of 
the current state of knowledge and a description of the 
archaeological resource’. The second step is a ‘research 
agenda’ defined as ‘a list of the gaps in that knowl- 
edge, of work which could be done, and of the poten- 
tial for the resource to answer questions’. The third 
step, ‘the strategy’, is “a statement setting out priorities 
and method’. It was, as already noted, primarily with 
the first step, the resource assessment, that the 1998 
conference was concerned, although many colleagues 
have looked forward in their contributions to the sec- 
ond and third stages. 

English Heritage’s invitation to the regions has 
been taken up in other parts of the country, notably 
East Anglia where the resource assessment, and 
research agenda and strategy have been published 
(Glazebrook 1997; Brown and Glazebrook 2000). In 
Greater London a resource assessment is provided by 
Archaeology of Greater London (Kendall 2000) and 
research agenda are in preparation. Another regional 
initiative is in progress in the East Midlands under the 
aegis of the East Midlands Sites and Monuments 
Record Working Party. The approach adopted in East 
Anglia has been somewhat different to that so far 
adopted in Yorkshire in the sense that, in the former, 
the process has been led by the ‘curators’ — archaeol- 
ogists employed in local authority planning depart- 
ments — rather than a group of all interested parties. 
In addition, the East Anglian resource assessment was 
based on a consideration of common themes in each of 
the principal chronological periods, producing a docu- 
ment which is rather more comprehensive and sys- 
tematic than that offered here. We feel, however, that 
a strength of this volume lies in the very diversity of 
views and approaches presented, although we also 
recognise that there remain some notable gaps in the 
assessment presented below. In addition, neither arte- 
factual nor biological material have been considered in 
any detail. 

The current regional research frameworks project 
is, of course, only the latest in a long line of similar 
exercises, albeit described using different terminology, 
which have been undertaken in England since World 
War II. Statements of research objectives and priorities 
of one sort or another have been made over the years 
on a great variety of topics by both regional and 
national bodies, and specialist interest groups which, 
to a greater or lesser extent, bear on the archaeology of 
the Yorkshire region. Numerous examples were listed 
in Frameworks for Our Past (appendix 8) and amongst 
those cited by authors in this volume are those pro- 
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duced by the Society for Post-Medieval Archaeology 
(1988), the Medieval Settlement Research Group 
(1996), the Northern Regional Group of the Study 
Group for Roman Pottery (Evans and Willis 1997), and 
the North-East England Industrial Archaeology Panel 
(Giles forthcoming). Within the region research frame- 
works have been developed to guide particular pro- 
jects including those at West Heslerton (Powlesland, 
Ch. 16 this volume) and York (Addyman 1975, 201-3; 
Ove Arup 1991). 

While appreciating the value of what is already a 
great range of thinking about archaeological research, 
members of the Yorkshire Forum none the less agree 
with the English Heritage view that there is an impor- 
tant place for a consideration of the archaeology of the 
region with a view to determining what gives its 
archaeological resource, in all its forms and in all peri- 
ods, a distinctive character. At the same time, as we are 
reminded in particular by Wrathmell’s paper (Ch. 18) 
in this volume, we must not be purely inward-looking, 
but must also look at what contribution the Yorkshire 
region can make to tackling problems of national and 
indeed international importance. 


3. The Archaeology of Yorkshire 


The Yorkshire region is as good as any in Britain of 
similar size for archaeological research because of the 
great diversity of its landscape, environment and nat- 
ural resources (Fig.2) which, in turn, has led to the 
appearance over the centuries of a great range of 
human adaptive strategies reflected in settlement, 
artefacts and biological remains. Gaunt and 
Buckland’s paper (Ch. 3) shows how varied the region 
is geologically and topographically with landscapes 
such as the Pennine Dales and North York Moors, on 
the one hand, and the lowlands of Holderness, the 
Vale of York and the Humberhead Levels on the other. 
The way in which these landscapes were shaped in 
the Lateglacial and Postglacial eras is explored by 
Innes and Blackford whose stimulating and wide- 
ranging review of the work they and others have done 


‘on the palaeoenvironment shows what rich resources 


for this subject can be found in the region (Ch. 4). 

As far as natural resources are concerned, the 
Yorkshire region always offered humanity an abun- 
dance of land suitable for agriculture, as well as timber, 
flint, building stone, minerals, such as coal and iron, 
and water power. The pace at which these resources 
have been exploited has, of course, been particularly 
rapid in recent centuries as Yorkshire has taken its 
place as one of Britain’s major industrial regions, 
although as Cranstone’s paper in this volume (Ch. 12) 
implies, industrial archaeology has attracted relatively 
little investigation and the destruction of industrial 
monuments such as coal mines has continued apace. 

Another important factor determining the character 
of the Yorkshire region is its geographical position which 
is more or less in the centre of Britain and thus astride 
many major lines of communication. For example, one 
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Figure 2: Map showing the principal topographical and geographical regions of Yorkshire (Drawn by Paula White © York 


Archaeological Trust) 


of the most important land routes between the north 
and south of Britain is that which runs from the cross- 
ing of the River Don at Doncaster to the crossing of the 
River Tees near Scotch Corner. This was adopted in the 
late 1st century by the Roman army and is now fos- 
silised as the Al. Important east-west routes of great 
antiquity include that which begins on the North Sea 
coast in the Bridlington area and runs over the Wolds 
before continuing along the moraine which takes it 
across the Vale of York to the Pennine passes, only sep- 
arated from the Irish Sea by a narrow coastal strip. In 
addition to land routes, important river systems such 
as those based on the Humber in the south and Tees in 
the north flow through Yorkshire, and have allowed 
communication between the coast and the interior of 
northern England since earliest times. 

Written records of the physical remains of 
Yorkshire’s past go back at least to the publication of 
Camden’s Britannia in 1576. It would be fair to say, 
however, that the 17th-19th centuries were primarily 
the era of the antiquarian and connoisseur who usually 


studied historic artefacts divorced from their buried 
context. As Manby, King and Vyner remind us in their 
paper (Ch. 6), field monuments such as barrows were 
usually approached with a view to the recovery of 
artefacts rather than the study of their place in the 
landscape and society of the past. Structural remains, 
such as the Roman fortress wall in York (Fig.3), were 
often recorded haphazardly and in the hurried cir- 
cumstances of the building site where one gets the dis- 
tinct impression that a student of antiquity was not a 
welcome visitor (Wellbeloved 1842). 

By the end of the 19th century the development of 
both artefact typology and the stratigraphic method 
had begun to alter radically the approaches taken to 
investigation of the remains of the past. The discipline 
we now know as archaeology came of age in Yorkshire 
as it did all over Europe and North America. This 
region can, however, boast that in the last 100 years or 
so it has been the scene of archaeological projects that 
have been at the forefront of research into almost all 
the principal periods of Britain’s past. Work at, for 
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Figad Remains of a Tower on the Roman Wall, near NW gate of Eburacum 


Fig, i2 Section of the Tower, Wall and Rampart 


Figure 3: Drawing of the Roman fortress wall at York from 
Wellbeloved (1840) 


example, North Ferriby, where the Bronze Age boats 
were found (Fig.4; Wright 1990a; 1990b; 1994), Star Carr 
(Clark 1954), Staple Howe (Brewster 1963), Wharram 
Percy (Beresford and Hurst 1990) and York (for a recent 
overview see Hall 1996; Pl.1) have achieved interna- 
tional renown. They have been followed by field pro- 
jects initiated in the last two decades including two 


great landscape archaeology projects, one in the | 


Foulness valley (Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume) and the 
other at West Heslerton (Powlesland, Ch. 16 this vol- 
ume). However, although they now seem to define the 
archaeology of this region, it is worth remembering 
that such projects often develop from very small begin- 
nings and research which now engages the world’s 
attention could not continue without the innumerable 
lower profile investigations conducted by researchers 
from every conceivable walk of life working mostly in 
their own time, at their own expense and for their own 
pleasure. One thinks, for example, of the work on 
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recording burnt mounds by Tim Laurie (Ch.13 this vol- 
ume) which caught the attention of the national press 
under the headline ‘Bathroom secrets of Bronze Age 
man’ (Guardian 11-2-98). 

As well as noting individual field projects, it is also 
necessary to acknowledge that the most significant 
development in the organisation of archaeology in the 
region in the last 30 years has been the evolution or 
emergence of institutions, both national and regional, 
with full-time staff able to tackle archaeological work. 
The former include English Heritage (and predeces- 
sors) and the Royal Commission for Historical 
Monuments of England (RCHME), and the latter the 
York Archaeological Trust (YAT), established in 1972, 
and the Humberside and West Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Units (and successors) established in 1975. 
These institutions were able to command resources on 
a scale hitherto unheard of and this led to a great 
increase in the pace of discovery, largely from rescue 
projects. Nowhere, perhaps, is this more striking than 
in the region’s towns; urban archaeology being, as 
Roskams reminds us in this volume (Ch. 19), virtually 
created from scratch as a sub-discipline in the 1970s. 

An important feature of the work of these institu- 
tions has been the systematic survey and recording of 
field monuments, ancient structures, settlement sites 
and historic landscapes which have given a firm basis 
for the development of research agendas and strategies. 


Plate 1: The late 8th century Anglian helmet from 
Coppergate, York (Photo: © York Archaeological Trust) 
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Figure 4: Reconstruction drawing of the North Ferriby Bronze Age boat (Wright 1990b, fig.3, © E.V. Wright) 


The results have found their way into the public 
domain via the county Sites and Monuments Records 
and publications such as the great inventory of histor- 
ical monuments in York by RCHME (1962; 1972; 1975; 
1981) and the surveys of the former metropolitan 
county of West Yorkshire (Faull and Moorhouse 1981) 
and of the former county of Humberside (Loughlin 
and Miller 1979). 

The great increase in funding for archaeology since 
the 1970s has not only increased the scale of work, but 
also allowed the development of methods and tech- 
niques. Aerial photography is a good example and its 
contribution is referred to by a number of contributors. 
While it may have its origins in the 1930s, it has come 
of age much more recently. Pioneered by Derrick Riley 
(1988a) as far as the Yorkshire region is concerned, the 
principal contribution in recent years has been by 
RCHME as can be seen in the paper by Marcus Jecock 
in this volume (Ch. 22) and in the recent compendium 
of data from the Yorkshire Wolds (Stoertz 1997). Aerial 
photography has, however, been but one component, 
geophysical survey is another, of the new methodolo- 
gies for studying past landscapes which require the 
sort of multi-period, multi-disciplinary approach 
described by a number of contributors to this volume. 

While historical periods have usually been defined 
in terms of cultural or political changes, they may not 
always coincide with changes in landscape which 
often occur slowly. For example, the development of 
the landscape did not suddenly change either with the 
Battle of Hastings on 14 October 1066, or again with 
the Battle of Bosworth on 22 August 1485. We need to 
look beyond the historical terms that we use and see 
the landscape as a gradually evolving phenomenon 
that has much more to do with humanity’s manage- 
ment of it in a way that may or, more often, may not 


have any connection with major recorded events. It is 
by studying the landscape as an entity that we will 
reveal its development, not by studying it in chrono- 
logical periods imposed by other disciplines. 

Recent decades have seen the emergence of total 
landscape research, combining inter-disciplinary and 
multi-period work, allowing excavation and aerial 
photography to be seen as part of a wider approach to 
understanding landscapes. A new philosophy is 
emerging, which moves us away from looking for 
monument site types or specific period landscapes to 
examining landscapes as a whole and then interpret- 
ing the results. Typical is some of the recent work car- 
ried out by the former RCHME field survey teams and 
that currently being undertaken in the Yorkshire Dales 
by Stephen Moorhouse (Ch. 17). For this new 
approach to evolve further we have to develop our 
attitudes to both the study and understanding of the 
past, and this comes down to education. There need to 
be closer ties between academics, professionals and 
those who look at landscapes or elements of them for 
pleasure, so we can push forward the boundaries of 
existing knowledge and train people (both in universi- 
ties and elsewhere) by using the latest proven 
approaches across the wide range of disciplines now 
used in understanding past landscapes. 

Although this volume is primarily concerned with 
landscape and settlement archaeology, it is necessary, if 
perhaps invidious, to single out one other branch of 
the archaeological discipline for special mention. This 
is in environmental archaeology in which it should 
surely be acknowledged that Yorkshire has played a 
prominent role with one of Britain’s principal centres 
being housed at the University of York. To take just two 
examples of the Environmental Archaeology Unit's 
work in York itself, the study of the 22-30 Tanner Row 


site which plots the development of settlement in the 
Roman colonia on the basis of plant remains, insects, 
and animal bones (O’Connor 1988; Hall and Kenward 
1990) must be one of the most important publications 
for Roman studies anywhere in recent years. The same 
could also be said of the analysis of the biological mate- 
rial from Coppergate in respect of 9th-11th century 
studies (O’Connor 1989; Kenward and Hall 1995). 


4, Assessing the Resource 


Two very simple messages which emerge from the 
papers in this volume are, firstly, that knowledge of 
Yorkshire’s past through archaeological research has 
increased enormously in recent years and, secondly, 
that there is a lot more we do not know, but would like 
to know. This is the context in which the current 
resource assessment exercise is being pursued. It is 
intended to provide a firm basis for research work in 
the future. 

The region’s archaeological resource may, perhaps, 
be considered in three parts. The first of these is publi- 
cation of work completed. There can be no doubt that 
the rate at which publications pertaining to the archae- 
ology of the Yorkshire region have appeared has gath- 
ered pace in recent years — some 60 fascicules in the 
Archaeology of York (Addyman ed.) since 1976 to take 
one example. Sheer quantity makes anything other 
than a rapid assessment of any period or theme a 
daunting task. However, we should remember at this 
point that many fieldwork projects, often concluded 
twenty years ago and more, remain unpublished or 
only published in interim form. Amongst the more 
important excavations which come to mind are those 
of Staxton Beacon, the prehistoric and Roman sites at 
Scarborough Castle, Bainbridge and Lease Rigg 
Roman forts, the Iron Age and Roman settlements at 
Garton and Wetwang Slacks, and the Anglo-Saxon 
and later discoveries at Pontefract Castle. 

The second and very considerable part of the 
archaeological resource is formed by the collections, 
largely in museums but also in other institutions and 
private hands, consisting of casual discoveries going 
back 100 years and more, metal detecting finds, and 
the artefacts and records from excavations and other 
fieldwork. Some of this material is published, much of 
it is not. The Yorkshire Museums Council (2000) has 
recently published a survey of collections and collect- 


ing policy in the region which identified 28 museums 


housing archaeological material. Any resource assess- 
ment must find a way of taking account of what 
undoubtedly forms a crucial body of research data. 
Dealing with institutionally held collections may be 
daunting enough, but private collections can present 
serious problems of accessibility. However, as a result 
of the Treasure Act (1996), it is now possible to record 
systematically at least some of the newly discovered 
artefactual material passing into private hands 
through the administration of what is currently 
known as ‘Find Our Past’ (formerly Portable 
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Antiquities Scheme; see Paynton, Ch. 21 this volume), 
which used the Yorkshire Museum as one of the trial 
centres. The effect of the new system is perhaps yet to 
be fully felt in research, but will surely render obsolete 
distribution maps of many categories of artefact. 

The third part of the archaeological resource is that 
which still remains buried below ground or stands 
above it. One happy consequence of the great increase 
in knowledge of recent years has been that archaeolo- 
gists have a much greater awareness of where the 
resource lies and its potential for answering research 
questions. The resource need no longer be recorded 
simply as a series of distribution maps, a start can now 
be made on considering it in terms of three-dimen- 
sional landscapes or townscapes in which the state of 
preservation of monuments, structures, buried strata, 
artefacts and biological material within them can be 
assessed. This is the sort of approach which was pio- 
neered in the so-called “deposit model’ for York gener- 
ated on behalf of the City Council (Ove Arup 1991) 
which predicts the depth of archaeological deposits in 
various parts of the city based on fieldwork and con- 
tractors’ ground surveys. One can see similar sorts of 
information emerging from the Humber Wetlands 
project (Van de Noort, Ch. 14 this volume). 

While a number of encouraging developments 
have been noted above, archaeologists working 
towards an effective use of resources both for future 
research and for conservation and management still 
face problems of gaining easy access to information. 
While most fieldwork publications are available to a 
greater or lesser extent, unpublished records and arte- 
facts are often less easy to track down or to make sense 
of when found. As far as information on the location of 
the resource on the ground is concerned, the principal 
publicly available source consists of the Sites and 
Monuments Records (SMRs) originally created in the 
1970s to identify, quantify and locate archaeological 
resources on a county by county basis. The problems 
of updating these records in response to the enormous 
amount of new information that becomes available 
annually and making them ‘user-friendly’ have been 
extensively rehearsed in recent years (e.g. Baker and 
Baker 1999). Furthermore as Dominic Powlesland 
points out in his paper (Ch.16), SMRs by their nature 
record known sites, but not the archaeological poten- 
tial of areas where no previous investigation has taken 
place. More could be said, and has been said, by con- 
tributors to this volume about access to information, 
but there can be no doubt that one aspect of a resource 
assessment exercise should be to address the problem. 

Improved access to information may be seen as a 
vital prerequisite to future research in three different 
contexts. The first of these is development-led field- 
work. Current orthodoxy within the archaeological 
community favours the preservation, if at all possible, 
of buried remains and structures following evaluation 
of their character and state of preservation. Rescue 
excavation, at least on the large scale often seen in the 
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Plate 2: Foundations of the central tower at the late 4th century Roman signal station at Filey, East Yorkshire (Photo: © York 


Archaeological Trust) 


1960s, 1970s and 1980s, is seen as a response of very 
much the last resort. The principle of preservation 
espoused, for example, in PPG16 has not, however, led 
to a decline in the amount of fieldwork carried out in 
this region in recent years. Nationally it is recorded that 
the number of investigations per annum increased from 
1228 in 1990 to 3210 in 1996 (Wainwright 2000, 929) and 
this order of increase can be expected in the Yorkshire 
region. What has changed is the form and context of 
investigation (see discussion by Roskams, Ch. 19 this 
volume). The City of York provides a good example of 
current practice followed in the region, although 
adapted for the specific requirements of a great historic 
city. Here, development control demands that builders 
use piling on archaeologically sensitive sites which 
would otherwise be very expensive and time-consum- 
ing to excavate. It is considered acceptable by the city 
authorities to destroy up to 5% of the archaeology in 
the process. As a result there have been no large-scale 
excavations in York since 1990 comparable to the 
Coppergate, Bedern or Wellington Row sites of the 
1970s and 1980s. The city has, however, been peppered 
with small trenches conducted for evaluation purposes 
so that planning conditions can be formulated. In addi- 
tion, a programme of watching briefs on sites, such as 
public utility trenches, where planning law has no 
remit, continues largely without funding. 


Although the scale of individual projects may often 
be small, the cumulative yield of information from 
evaluation and watching briefs in York and the 
Yorkshire region as a whole is substantial and, more- 
over, creates an ever-increasing burden on museums 
(Yorkshire Museums Council 2000, 7). Since there can 
be no doubt that pressure on land and changes in 
land-use in the Yorkshire region will continue undi- 
minished in the 21st century a resource assessment to 
assist in guiding the formulation of objectives in devel- 
oper-funded archaeology is surely timely some ten 
years after PPG16. 

It is timely also because fieldwork will contin- 
ue in contexts which are not development-led 
where funding may be extremely hard to come 
by and decisions on research priorities will have 
to be tough. In fact development of the sort that 
leads to a fieldwork requirement in the planning 
process will only ever affect a small percentage 
of the region’s land surface. Any response to the 
threat of ploughing, for example, identified as 
the biggest threat to archaeological sites in rural 
areas by the Monuments at Risk Survey of England 
(Darvill and Fulton 1998) if made at all, will usu- 
ally require funding by public bodies. The same 
is true of the threat to archaeological sites, such 
as Filey Roman signal station (P1.2), by natural 
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Plate 3: The Channel 4 Time Team excavation in York 1999 (Photo: P. Ottaway) 


forces such as the continuing erosion on the east 
coast. Management of sites for conservation or 


public display is another context in which field- . 


work, however limited, may be required and one 
thinks here of work by English Heritage and 
North York Moors National Park at Cawthorn 
camps (Wilson and Lee 2000) and by English 
Heritage at Whitby in advance of a new visitor 
centre. Finally, consideration must be given to 
the archaeology of areas about which nothing is 
at present known and so no threats can be quan- 
tified. 

The third context for future research is the archive 
of unpublished field projects in which considerable 
quantities of important information continue to lan- 
guish. Some local examples of unpublished sites have 


been referred to above, but to them may be added > 


copious development-led sites of recent years for 
which the planning condition has required only an 
assessment of the potential of the archive for future 
work and not a research report as such. Once again 
difficult decisions will have to be taken about priorities 
for funding. 

In his lively paper which concludes this volume 
(Ch. 23) Andrew Selkirk, who must surely have seen 
more of Yorkshire’s archaeology in the last 30 years or 
so since he created Current Archaeology than any native 
son or daughter, questions the need for research 


frameworks at all, preferring a more serendipitous 
approach to discovery. This is an entirely appropriate 
question to pose to professional archaeologists accus- 
tomed to the bureaucratic procedures which govern 
any form of officially sponsored activity. However, 
what partly, at least, lies behind Selkirk’s view appears 
to be a concern that development-led archaeology cuts 
the profession off from its grass roots in the local soci- 
eties and community as a whole. While this must also 
be a concern to anyone who has seen the amount of 
correspondence coming to a major archaeological 
organisation from people from all walks of life wishing 
to have experience of fieldwork, it is none the less 
striking that many of the projects referred to in this 
volume such as Hayton (Halkon, Ch. 15), West 
Heslerton (Powlesland, Ch. 16) and Wharram Percy 
have combined rigorously prioritised research pro- 
grammes with community involvement. Where large 
sums of public money are involved, some form of 
accountability in the sense of setting expenditure 
against a costed and timetabled plans of work is nec- 
essary and should be underpinned by a measure of 
agreement among scholars about the value of such 
work. It is with this in mind that we offer these papers 
to English Heritage which has generously agreed to 
fund their publication. Having said this, we should 
also remember that one of archaeology’s great 
strengths as an academic discipline is that it does allow 
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for a great diversity of approach and it is with this in 
mind that the volume is offered to the people of 
Yorkshire. Almost anyone can get involved and find 
themselves at the forefront of great discoveries 
whether as part of a professional team, as a university 
student, as a member of one of the local societies in 
which Yorkshire is famously well served, or even as an 
individual simply wishing to follow a private interest. 
Furthermore, history seen from an archaeological per- 
spective has an interested general public which is 
greater than ever. This is undoubtedly due to a higher 
media profile created by such television programmes 
as Time Team (P1.3) and Meet the Ancestors, by exciting 
museums like the National Coal Mining Museum 
(P14) and Jorvik Viking Centre, reborn in 2001 as 
JORVIK, and by the improved interpretation facilities 
at sites such as Rievaulx Abbey. Archaeology in the 
Yorkshire region has a great chance to move into the 
new millennium with confidence. 
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Chapter 2 - an update by Peter Addyman 


The Past and Future of Yorkshire’s Past: the beginning of the 21st century 


The start of a new millennium seemed an appro- 
priate moment for Yorkshire archaeologists to 
take stock of the state of archaeology in their re- 
gion. Building on the work of a Yorkshire Archae- 
ological Research Frameworks Forum set up in 
1997, and a conference held at Ripon in Septem- 
ber 1998, they did so by subsequently developing 
their 1998 papers in to a published statement, in 
the form of the 2003 monograph. This summa- 
rised the then-current archaeological knowledge 
of the county, assessed resources available for 
archaeological research, and suggested research 
frameworks for the forthcoming decades. Almost 
20 years on there have been major advances in 
the archaeological knowledge of Yorkshire, de- 
velopments in archaeological thinking which 
themselves offer new pathways to the past, the 
emergence of new agencies able to contribute to 
the advancement of archaeological research in the 
region, the application of new techniques of dis- 
covery, investigation and interpretation and, not 
least, the opportunities offered by national and lo- 
cal infrastructure developments that have led to 
often quite unexpected, and in some cases huge 
and spectacularly revealing, field projects. 


It is thus timely to review the surveys and research 
achievements of the last 20 years, to reflect upon 
the strengths and successes of archaeological 
work in Yorkshire over this time, and consider the 
weaknesses and failures, that might inform plans 
in the immediate and longer-term future for York- 
shire archaeology in the face of a host of threat- 
ening changes — climate change, infrastructure 
development, changes in agricultural regimes, 
possible reforms to local government, even the 
effects of pandemic — and the consequent provi- 
sion to be made for archaeological surveillance 
and record. More positively there are signs that 


new techniques of investigation and discovery, 


LiDAR surveys recording the entire landscape in 
uttermost archaeological detail, ad hoc drone sur- 
vey for specific record and investigation, especial- 
ly for the recording of evanescent crop marks and 


topography in ever more sophisticated ways, hint 
at forthcoming golden decades of field archaeolo- 
gy and discovery. 


One of the strengths discernible for Yorkshire ar- 
chaeology in recent and hopefully forthcoming 
decades has been the development of universi- 
ty-based research-driven field projects. Specifi- 
cally, these are: the University of York’s work on 
Mesolithic sites at Star Carr and Flixton Carr (Mil- 
ner et al. 2018a; 2018b); the University of Brad- 
ford’s work on Neolithic ceremonial monuments 
in Wharfdale (Gibson et al. 2018); the work of ar- 
chaeologists from the Universities of Cambridge 
and Hull on Iron Age and Roman settlement and 
landscape patterns in East Yorkshire, resulting in 
major publications on complexes at Thwing (Fer- 
raby et al. 2017), Hayton (Halkon et al. 2015) and 
Shiptonthorpe (Millett 2006), as well as renewed 
investigation of the Roman town at Brough-on- 
Humber, and the exhaustive University of Cam- 
bridge-led work on Roman Aldbrough (Ferraby 
and Millett 2020). The last year has seen two fur- 
ther university-based projects come to fruition, in 
the form of the University of Sheffield’s elucida- 
tion of Sheffield Castle (Moreland et al.2020), and 
the University of York’s research on prehistoric | 
and Roman exploitation of landscape in the Vale 
of York south-east of York (Roskams and Neale 
2020) — the York department having also initiated 
investigations of the vicus east of Malton Roman 
fort. 


In addition to these research-based projects the 
last two decades have seen many others under- 
taken as mitigation of the impact of infrastructure 
projects of various kinds, leading often to spectac- 
ular and enriching discoveries. The investigation 
of a series of late Iron Age and Roman sites, along 
with the Roman river crossing of the Swale at Cat- 
terick, during the dualling of the Al are recent ex- 
amples. The work at the river crossing (Ross and 
Ross 2020), has spectacularly added new data to 
Wilson’s earlier publications on Roman Catterick 
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(Wilson 2002), whilst separate reports have been 
published on the burials found along the new Al 
route (Speed and Holst 2019), and the great com- 
plex of late Iron Age structures at Scotch Corner 
(Fell 2020). Sites were similarly revealed by im- 
provements to the nearby A66 in North Yorkshire 
(Zant and Howard-Davis 2013). The work around 
Catterick was just the latest phase of archaeolog- 
ical investigation during Al improvements, pre- 
vious phases to the south having investigated the 
section between Darrington and Dishforth, taking 
in the prehistoric and Roman landscape around 
Ferrybridge Henge, with the notable discovery of 
a chariot burial near Ferry Fryston (Brown et al. 
2007; Roberts 2005). 


The Ferry Fryston chariot burial is the only 
known Yorkshire example outside East Yorkshire 
(Halkon 2013; 2020), where some remarkable 
new chariot burials have recently been discovered 
during the excavations of Iron Age burial grounds 
around Pocklington, in advance of housing devel- 
opments. One remarkable example here, which 
had been buried intact, with its two ponies made 
to look as if they were still in harness, was accom- 
panied by an outstanding decorated bronze shield 
(Stephens and Ware 2020; Halkon, Chapter 7A 
update). 


More insidiously, and less susceptible to adequate 
mitigation strategies, the two decades have seen 
further destruction of archaeological sites by in- 
tensive factory farming involving deep plough- 
ing, finally razing rich archaeological earthwork 
landscapes such as those formerly found over 
much of the Yorkshire Wolds. Without additional 
work, the only records of some of these archae- 
ological landscapes will be in the form of aerial 
photographs, which have continued to be system- 
atically rectified and plotted by English Heritage/ 
Historic England in their ongoing mapping pro- 
ject over the last 20 years, the results of which 
have recently been made available online 
(https://historicengland.org.uk/research/results/ae- 
rial-archaeology-mapping-explorer/). 


The above investigations, and a host of other mit- 
igation projects carried out by commercial units, 
latterly under Planning Policy Guidance 16, and 
now the National Planning Policy Framework, 


have resulted in the accumulation of a vast num- 
ber of archives destined for regional museums. 
Many are basic evaluations of sites for devel- 
opment, the results rarely being worked up into 
formal publications. Such archives, voluminous 
after 30 years of operation of the system, do nev- 
ertheless have reports available in the various 
Yorkshire Historic Environment Records (HERs) 
and Historic England databases, much of which is 
available online (https://www.heritagegateway.org. 
uk/gateway/) via Heritage Gateway, and through 
the Archaeological Data Service (ADS) at York 
University (https://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/). 
Such data access is a key factor in facilitating 
more general research initiatives — as impressive- 
ly demonstrated by the University of Reading’s 
excellent research study of Roman exploitation 
of the landscape (Smith et a/. 2016; 2018; Allen 
et al. 2017). In addition, the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme (PAS) has recorded in its Annual Reports, 


and online database (https://finds.org.uk/help/data- 


base/topic/id), enormous numbers of finds result- 
ing from metal detecting or incidental discovery. 
A selection of fifty of the more significant finds 
have been employed to demonstrating the grow- 
ing importance of this resource for Yorkshire ar- 
chaeology (Downes and Griffiths 2016). 


Whilst there have been many notable publica- 
tions of some long-standing projects over the last 
20 years; for example, York has seen the com- 
pletion of several fascicules of The Archaeology 
of York, dealing with aspects of the Coppergate 
excavations of 1976-81, which is now essential- 
ly fully published (Hall et al. 2014). However, 
the economic constraints and sheer volume of 
commercial archaeology have sometimes meant 
that full publication of archaeological fieldwork 
has not always been a priority and a number of, 
often spectacularly informative, archaeological 
fieldwork projects, undertaken by various agen- 
cies throughout Yorkshire during this period, re- 
main largely unpublished. Thankfully, many have 
been referenced in useful general works such as 
Halkon (2020), for Iron Age discoveries, and Ot- 
taway (2013), for work on Roman Yorkshire, or 
have entered the public domain through the re- 
gional HERs, and, increasingly, the ADS at York 
University. 


Similarly, little of the rich harvest of artefacts 
from these projects has made its appearance in 
our museums and interpretation centres, still be- 
ing held, in many cases, in the finds archives of 
organisations which carried out the excavations. 
Many larger commercial archaeology organi- 
zations have immense holdings, which is partly 
due to the inability of regional collecting muse- 
ums to accession them due to their limited stor- 
age capacity (Ottaway 2010). Paradoxically there 
has been more success in ensuring that important 
discoveries recorded under the Treasure Act of 
1996 and the Portable Antiquities Scheme (PAS) 
are acquired for public benefit, such as the impor- 
tant early 4th-century Wold Newton coin hoard, 
obtained by the Yorkshire Museum. The Museum 
also acquired the Viking age Bedale hoard, and, 
jointly with the British Museum, the Viking Age 
Vale of York Hoard. The Ryedale Hoard of Ro- 
man objects, ostensibly of religious significance, 
including a bronze bust of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, sold at auction for £185,000, which 
has now been acquired by the Yorkshire Museum 
thanks to a generous donation from a US bene- 
factor. 


Such PAS finds are mainly the result of work by 
metal detectorists, whose activities have signifi- 
cantly increased over the last two decades. A valu- 
able research project carried out by the University 
of Durham and its collaborators for English Her- 
itage, gathered data on the archaeological content 
of the plough zone over important archaeolog- 
ical sites at Roman Catterick and nearby Bain- 
esse Farm, an area that has heavily impacted by 
metal detecting. Brigstock et al. (2007) provided 
data into the archaeological content of the plough 
zone and gave an insight into the vast amounts of 
archaeological material at risk from uncontrolled 
metal detecting, or inappropriate topsoil stripping. 
Over Yorkshire as a whole, and despite the suc- 
cess of the PAS scheme, this probably represents 
a huge loss to archaeological scholarship over the 
20 years, albeit sometimes leading to significant 
general discoveries such as the Viking camp up- 
stream of York on the banks of the River Ouse 
(Williams 2020; Hadley and Richards 2021; Rich- 
ards Chapter 10 update). 


As well as the fieldwork initiatives by universi- 
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ty-based researchers, and the many investigations 
by now-ubiquitous commercial units, the first two 
decades of the 21st century has seen the emer- 
gence of several community-based archaeology 
projects, often including field-walking, sometimes 
supplemented by excavation — an investigation of 
crop mark sites near North Duffield is a good ex- 
ample — with professional advice from regional- 
ly-based community archaeologists. Several have 
led to worthwhile publications, not least Stephen 
Sherlock’s exemplary reports on long-running 
community archaeology projects at Street House, 
Loftus, North-East Yorkshire, where the work has 
revealed evidence of occupation from Neolithic 
through to Anglo-Saxon times (Sherlock 2019), 
and has included the notable discoveries of both 
Neolithic and Iron Age salt working (Sherlock 
2021; Sherlock and Vyner 2013), the former the 
first known in Britain, as well the remarkable 


Royal Anglo-Saxon Cemetery (Sherlock 2012). 


Other publication highlights include a volume on 
decades of state-sponsored excavation by a suc- 
cession of distinguished archaeologists at Mount 
Grace Priory (Coppack and Keen 2019), provid- 
ing what must be the definitive archaeological 
account of one of Britain’s best Carthusian mon- 
asteries. Decades of fieldwork, geophysical and 
other investigation at the World Heritage Site of 
Fountains Abbey have similarly been document- 
ed (Newman 2016). These, the regular flow of 
monographs, periodicals, other publications and, 
now increasingly, digital publications and re- 
search resources, auger well for the archaeology 
of Yorkshire in the forthcoming decades, as does 
the swelling cadre of archaeologists engaged on 
its study, though the demise of one of the Coun- 
ty’s renowned founts of archaeological expertise, 
the Department of Archaeology at the University 
of Sheffield, greeted the third decade of the 21st 
century on a sour note. 
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2. The Past and Future of Yorkshire’s Past 
Peter Addyman 


Summary 


This paper, which is based on the keynote address at the 
Ripon conference, begins by setting the work of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Research Framework Forum in the context of 
the call for regional reviews by English Heritage following 
the publication of Frameworks for our Past (Olivier 1996). 
The history of archaeological research in the region is briefly 
reviewed and particular strengths of the region’s resource 
identified. Note is taken of the continuing threats posed by 
modern development, but the paper concludes by drawing 
attention to the opportunities presented by new research 
techniques and the excellence of the human resource in the 
region's universities and other institutions. 


Key words: Yorkshire, research frameworks 


1. Research Frameworks for Yorkshire 


Yorkshire is a thing of the past, according to the newly 
published Oxford Dictionary. It is ‘formerly a County 
of England’. That may be a literal truth but Yorkshire 
as an entity certainly still survives: Yorkshire is cer- 
tainly, too, a thing of the future, however much toying 
about there has been with its name, or however many 
snips have been applied to its appendages in one or 
another reorganisation of local government. We all 
recognise it quite easily. It makes a coherent region 
with a clear historical identity. This conference is rightly, 
therefore, studying what Yorkshire has been in the 
past; what has brought it to the state we find it in 
today; and what it is going to be in the future. In par- 
ticular we are concerned that the evidence for 
Yorkshire’s past should be conserved and passed on 
for future generations to enjoy; and, because that evi- 
dence is a non-renewable resource, we are concerned 
to get right the decisions about which bits we are jus- 
tified in using up now. 

The task we have set ourselves is only part of a 
much larger task to which archaeologists throughout 
England have been asked to address themselves by 
English Heritage. 

At the start of the last decade English Heritage, in 
Exploring our Past (1991, 51) proposed regional reviews 
to highlight regional disparities in archaeological 
research and knowledge. They thought regional per- 
spectives would permit comparisons of land-use and 
settlement between adjacent landscape _ types. 
Changes in settlement, environment, economy and 
society over time could be given a geographical frame- 
work. Regional sequences might highlight advances or 
gaps in knowledge, or historically significant zones or 
boundaries. 

They thought we would, in each region, have to 
address three issues: 
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1. the results of past excavations and surveys, includ- 
ing the coverage of Sites and Monuments Records 
(SMRs), environmental sequences, ceramic sequences 
and distributions 


2. the identification and quantification of threats to 
the archaeological resource 


3. the suitability of particular regions for addressing 
major research problems. 


They suggested three aims: 
1. to identify regional research priorities 
2. to enhance the training of fieldworkers 
3. to present summarised research results to the public. 


And they suggested conferences, amongst other 
things, as a means of achieving all this. Hence tonight 
and this weekend. Of course a lot has happened since 
1991, not least another English Heritage initiative, the 
Research Frameworks Project, a national survey of 
existing research frameworks, described in Frameworks 
for our Past (Olivier 1996). This lists and surveys all 
existing archaeological research frameworks to date, 
national and regional, period-based and thematic. The 
survey threw up some useful definitions, which may 
help us to clarify what we are doing this weekend. 
Frameworks, they decided, comprise three elements: 


1. aresource assessment defining current knowledge 
and giving a description of archaeological 
resources 

2. a research agenda listing gaps in knowledge, work 
that could be done to fill them, and the potential of 
the archaeological resource to provide answers, 
and 


3. a strategy, setting out priorities and methods. 


PAST PRESENT | | FUTURE 


Resource 
Assessment 


RESEARCH 
FRAMEWORK 


eer 


UNIVERSAL 
FRAMEWORK 


MANAGEMENT 
FRAMEWORK 


Figure 5: Component parts of frameworks (from Olivier 
1996, fig.1) 
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Frameworks, comprised of such resource assess- 
ments, research agendas and strategies came, they 
found, in three varieties: research frameworks and 
management frameworks, and universal frameworks, 
combining both. Their diagram summarises the con- 
cept (Fig.5). Hence I am talking today, very much in 
English Heritage tradition, about the Past and Future 
of Yorkshire’s Past: truly our challenge this weekend. 


2. The Yorkshire Archaeological Research 
Framework Forum 


Frameworks for our Past showed that our region is by no 
means devoid of frameworks. It identified no less than 
37 of them. Five of them are management frameworks 
(three multi-period and two post-medieval); 28 are 
research frameworks, mostly multi-period; and four 
are multi-period universal frameworks. Here, as else- 
where in the country, the coverage was uneven, often 
biased, and not always up to date. In the light of all 
that, the Yorkshire Archaeological Research Frame- 
work Forum (YARFF) was set up in 1996, on the 
joint initiative of Neil Campling, Chairman of the 
Yorkshire Regional-Group of the Institute of Field 
Archaeologists, and the Research School of 
Archaeology in the University of Sheffield. YARFF 
determined to move towards the provision of an over- 
all research framework for archaeological investiga- 
tions in the Yorkshire region. It began with a question- 
naire to determine what research is currently going on 
and who is doing it. Secondly, it initiated a series of 
seminars, either itself or through co-operating bodies. 
The Prehistory Research Section of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society held a most stimulating series 
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of seminars on the Mesolithic in October 1997, the 
Neolithic in October 1999, the Bronze Age in October 
2000 and the Iron Age in November 2001. Another 
seminar in February 1998, organised by YARFE, 
addressed itself to Urban Hierarchies in Yorkshire. 
YARFF also devised this conference. After much 
debate it decided to organise it on a chronological 
basis, first reviewing Yorkshire archaeology period by 
period then in terms of major projects. The contribu- 
tion of museums and of aerial archaeology get special 
consideration; and an independent view from outside 
the region is provided by Andrew Selkirk with his 
unrivalled first-hand experience of British archaeology 
gained during the publishing of Current Archaeology 
regularly since March 1967. 


3. Defining Yorkshire 


The task, then, is to establish an overall research 
framework for archaeology in Yorkshire. Can we be 
more specific about our subject? What is Yorkshire? 
YARFF began by looking at it in terms of the Yorkshire 
river catchments, but very soon determined to think in 
terms of historic Yorkshire — elegantly expressed for 
us in the map at the front of Frank and Harriet Wragg 
Elgee’s County Archaeology Yorkshire in 1933 (Fig.6). 
‘Most renown’d of shires’ they start, quoting Michael 
Drayton. They remind us of its size — at 6,066 square 
miles (15,711 square km) almost the size of Wales; the 
length of its coastline — 120 miles (193km); and its 
breadth from Mickle Fell, its highest point, to Spurn 
Point, its lowest and most extreme — also 120 miles. 
Much of their first chapter emphasises the geological 
and topographical variety of the county — and the 
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contrasts of its various landscape types. Sixty-four 
years later Richard Muir (Muir 1997) produced an 
almost equally lyrical academic overview of all that we 
are to look at this weekend. Though generations apart, 
these books, each for their own time, demonstrate the 
especial ability of Yorkshire to deliver those research 
objectives towards which Exploring our Past was grasp- 
ing in 1991: comparison and contrasts of land-use and 
settlement in different landscape types; historically 
significant zones and boundaries, and so on. Yorkshire 
is large enough and varied enough to provide the 
scale and the contrast: manageable enough to be com- 
prehensible as a research area; and curiously enough, 
going back to a definition on the basis of the main river 
catchments, suggested when YARFF was originally 
conceived, almost a natural geographical region. 


4. The Archaeological Research Tradition 
in Yorkshire 


Yorkshire, too, has the benefit — though not uniquely 
in Britain, of course — of an immensely long tradition 
of archaeological study. John Leland, for example, 
made his first journey through the country in 1539, 
and his second in 1544. His description of Doncaster, 
and much else, is pure field archaeology: 


the fine large parish church of St George stands 
precisely on the site of the town’s castle. This castle 
fell into total ruin long ago though its ditches are 
still partly visible, as well as the foundations of 
some of the walls. It is likely that much of the castle 
ruins were robbed for the foundation and filling of 
the walls when the church was built. (Chandler 
1993, 524) 


Some of York’s best known antiquities are first 
mentioned and illustrated in the first and subsequent 
editions of Camden’s Britannia (Camden 1576). At the 
same time the first printed topographical maps began 
to delineate the shire — Speed’s County Maps (1574-8) 
and Braun and Hogenberg in Civitates Orbis Terrarum 
(1575 onwards). 

Each subsequent age has produced its own 
Yorkshire archaeology. In the late 17th and 18th centu- 
ry it was savants of the calibre of Martin Lister, Ralph 
Thoresby and Francis Drake, observing and recording 
antiquities, publishing them in _ Philosophical 
Transactions, or recording them in their diaries, or 
bringing them together in tomes like the still-useful 
Eboracum by Drake (1736). 

Those data are still available to us and useful. Even 
more remarkable, portable artefacts from these early 
centuries of antiquarianism have come down to us 
intact — in many cases through the learned societies 
that grew up in Yorkshire in the 19th century and their 
museums. The Kirkdale Cave discoveries in June 1821 
for example, led to the establishment of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society in 1822 (Addyman 1981). In its 
turn the Society founded the Yorkshire Museum, exca- 
vating its site in 1825, then building the structure we 
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know today. Ever since it has been a key repository for 
Yorkshire antiquities. The Philosophical Society of 
Leeds also had its museum, and by the end of the cen- 
tury so did several other of the main towns and cities 
of Yorkshire (Brears 1984). They, and the British 
Museum, began amassing systematic collections of 
Yorkshire antiquities. These are still increasing and 
form a fundamental part of the archaeological 
resource today. New studies of these old collections 
are certainly an avenue that should be explored in any 
consideration of research priorities. 

Individual antiquaries by the mid-19th century were 
publishing monographs on Yorkshire Archaeology — 
Ecroyd Smith, for example, on Isurium, Aldborough 
(Ecroyd Smith 1852) or Wellbeloved on York 
(Wellbeloved 1842). Local societies devoted to archaeol- 
ogy grew up, one eventually transforming into the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society. This, one of the 
nation’s best county societies, is still one of the strengths 
of Yorkshire archaeology with its archives, library, jour- 
nal (now 74 volumes, as of 2002) and its monograph 
series. It has now been joined by many others, Andrew 
Selkirk listing twelve in Directory of British Archaeology 
1998/9 — and there are several more. These, too, are a 
resource available to Yorkshire archaeology. 

By the end of the 19th century most of the main 
themes familiar to us today in Yorkshire archaeology 
had been identified, and a start made on their investi- 
gation. Work had already begun on our remoter pre- 
history with the work of William Boyd Dawkins at 
Creswell Crags and in the Pennines at Victoria Cave 
(Boyd Dawkins 1880). Canon Greenwell, Thomas 
Bateman and J.R. Mortimer carried out prodigious 
feats of excavation, recording and publication of pre- 
historic sites mainly in the Yorkshire Wolds, another 
locus classicus for Yorkshire archaeology. The potential 
of the now-topical Humber wetlands attracted the 
attention of Thomas Boynton (Smith 1911). The list 
could go on, topic by topic, chronological period by 
period and a survey is contemplated by the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society of the contribution of such 
early researchers. Most of the standing remains then 
surviving — but often now gone — were recorded at 
the same time as the large scale Ordnance Survey 
plans — another special resource. 


5. Yorkshire Archaeology in the 20th century 


The 20th century has been a remarkable one for 
Yorkshire Archaeology. First of all our knowledge of it 
has increased exponentially with the advent of sys- 
tematic surveys by individuals and organisations. The 
Gazetteer of Roman Remains in East Yorkshire (Clark 
1935), or the Victoria County History are earlier exam- 
ples. The Sites and Monuments Records established by 
the counties in the 1970s and the National Monuments 
Record are the modern inheritors of the tradition. West 
Yorkshire: an Archaeological Survey to AD 1500 is a good 
product of such work. The work of the Royal 
Commission on the Historical Monuments of England 
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Plate 5: Aerial view of multi-period ancient field systems 
at Grassington, North Yorkshire (Photo: J.K. St Joseph; 
© Cambridge University Air Photography Library) 


(RCHME), exemplified in its recent volumes on sub- 
jects as diverse as mills, farm buildings, hospitals and 
most recently on the Ancient Landscapes of the Yorkshire 
Wolds (Stoertz 1997) bring such survey to a pinnacle of 
achievement. 

The quality of what has been achieved by such sur- 
vey in Yorkshire in recent years has depended, of 
course, on application of modern techniques of 
research and recording, particularly aerial archaeology. 
The settlements and field systems of the upper Dales, 
for example, had been glimpsed by Eliot Curwen, 
Arthur Raistrick and Elizabeth Chapman in the 1920s, 
but it was J.K. St Joseph’s post-World War II aerial pho- 
tographs that brought them to life in what have been 
described as the finest archaeological air photographs 
ever taken — in the region round Grassington in 
Wharfedale (P1.5; see Fig.31). These Dales sites are a 
phenomenal resource, certainly of international impor- 
tance. They and the contrasting prehistoric and Roman 
landscapes in other parts of Yorkshire have now been 
mapped as part of RCHME’s National Mapping 
Programme. Whatever priorities are eventually decid- 
ed upon, the completion of the mapping for the whole 
of Yorkshire must surely be near the top of the list. The 
information product is staggering — and the level of 
interpretation possible, for example in Cathy Stoertz’s 
Wolds survey (1997), quite outside expectation. More 
than that it is a statement, more complete than any- 
thing available before, of the extent and character of 
the surviving field remains of the past. Without this 
basic record we can hardly legitimately even begin to 
make coherent research choices — or draw up 
informed management strategies. 
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The 20th century has also seen techniques and 
approaches to excavation transformed. Many of the 
classic excavations have taken place in Yorkshire, from 
the great 1951 research excavations at Stanwick and 
Graham Clark’s seminal excavation at Star Carr 
(1949-51) to huge countryside projects at Wharram 
Percy or West Heslerton (Powlesland, Ch. 16 this vol- 
ume) or long-running opportunistic research like the 
study of the North Ferriby Bronze Age boats. In paral- 
lel, the developing concepts of landscape archaeology 
have provoked new and integrated ways of studying 
the countryside, the changing environment and all ele- 
ments of the cultural landscape. These projects, many 
of them now at or approaching the end of the field 
investigation stage, provide a platform from which new 
projects can advance. In particular the West Heslerton 
excavations have shown the scale on which landscape 
archaeology must be done, and the power of informa- 
tion technology to facilitate recording, provide inter- 
pretation, and make possible imaginative presentation 
of the mass of data generated by large-scale investiga- 
tions. This, too, must surely be a pointer for the future. 

Urban archaeology scarcely existed in Yorkshire 
before the 1950s except for limited investigation of 
Roman towns. Twenty-five years of continuous excav- 
ation in York have shown the power of meticulous 
excavation of the deeply stratified deposits in towns to 
reveal the dynamics of the ancient cities, and, at 
choice, almost any aspect of their past. Many of 
Yorkshire’s larger ancient towns, including Beverley, 
Hull, Scarborough, have received attention, but the 
smaller towns and their hinterlands have not. One of 
the urgent priorities, thus, for 21st century archaeolo- 
gists, will certainly have to be the formulation of a 
coherent research framework for their investigation. 
The resource has yet to be systematically assessed; no 
research agenda really exists; we do not yet really 
know the potential of Yorkshire’s small towns to pro- 
vide answers — nor have we properly yet formulated 
the questions, far less been able to define a strategy. 

All that is a great achievement for Yorkshire archae- 


ology in the 20th century. It might be salutary to 


reflect, however, that in parallel with this we have wit- 
nessed in the same period the loss of archaeological 
evidence on a scale never ever seen before. In some 
areas we have lost most of the field monuments visible 
in 1900. There is no doubt that agents of denudation 
will continue to attack what is left — so it is urgent and 
vital that we get our research frameworks right. 


6. Playing to Yorkshire’s Archaeological 
Strengths 


It is good advice to seek to play to your strengths. In 
Yorkshire archaeology some of these are the obvious 
and conventional ones explored above. On a global 
scale, however, it is probably not our prehistoric land- 
scapes or our ancient towns that really matter, but the 
relics of industrial activity in the 18th and 19th century, 


when England rapidly transformed itself into the first 
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industrialised society in the world. Fast disappearing, 
the remains of West Yorkshire manufacturing industry, 
not to mention the local mines and other extractive 
industries that served them, are an urgent priority, not 
just for record but for systematic study. Yorkshire, too, 
turns out now to be a priority area for study of even 
more recent archaeology, that of the Defence of Britain 
in World War I, and, particularly, World War II. It is a 
simple fact that more survives — and is better pre- 
served — of many types of World War II structures in 
Yorkshire than almost anywhere. That having been 
said, Yorkshire archaeology has strengths in almost 
every period. It has, for example, the potential to satis- 
fy much of Professor Richard Bradley’s clearly stated 
personal agenda for scientific archaeology (Bradley 
1998) — origins of agriculture, movement of human 
population, extent of settlement and land-use through 
time, the balance between mobility and sedentism, 
nutrition, public health, dietary change and the rela- 
tionship between production and consumption of 
artefacts. Recent research agendas from period soci- 
eties, economic specialists, artefact groups, chronolo- 
gists, environmental archaeologists and other scientif- 
ic specialists, from prehistoric to post-medieval, could 
all in part be satisfied by the peculiar opportunities 
offered by Yorkshire archaeology. 


7. SWOT: The Threats 


This conference has been convened to invite us to con- 
sider more or less in the abstract what we would like 
to see of our archaeology in the foreseeable future but 
it would be naive to forget absolutely about those out- 
side factors which may, whatever we would like to do, 
force us in certain directions. That is, we should at 
least fora moment think in terms of threats: for the die 
is already cast for some of our archaeological resource. 
Sea erosion is rapid on the Yorkshire coast. Are there 
sites there which we care about? We know housing 
requirements up to 2012 have already been identified 
that will consume both greenfield sites and brownfield 
sites. Both have archaeology in them — the latter by 
definition, often including the patently important 
industrial archaeology. Agriculture, agricultural ero- 
sion and metal detecting are potent threats to rural 
sites, all the worse for being insidious and unseen. 
Service developments — particularly transport and 
pipelines in the Vale of York corridor — will be 
unavoidable. De-watering of waterlogged deposits on 
the one hand, and flooding caused by global warming 
on the other, are likely to be threatening factors. Urban 
renewal and urban expansion will go on and we can 
scarcely expect extractive industries to cease even if, 
with the demise of coal mining the emphases change. 
Even the latter confronts us with the need to record (or 
even selectively preserve) a dying industry — one of 
the Selby coal mines of the 1970s. 

Threats of a different nature lie within the organi- 
sation of archaeology itself. Competitive tendering for 
projects, forced on the profession by the Department 
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of the Environment's Planning Policy Guidance Note 16 
(PPG16), means minimalist archaeology, lowering of 
standards and meaningless excavation programmes. 
Shrinking local authority finances threaten the curato- 
rial system and the Sites and Monuments Records that 
are fundamental not only to planning control but the 
prosecution of a sensible, informed research pro- 
gramme. Similarly the education of archaeologists 
capable of thinking broadly enough, or technically 
capable enough to give us the archaeology we deserve 
in the 21st century is not absolutely assured. 


8. SWOT: Strengths and Opportunities 


After the depressing T of the SWOT analysis of 
Yorkshire archaeology the Ss and Os — the strengths 
and opportunities — provide a more positive note. 
The best is indeed undoubtedly yet to come. In 
Yorkshire it will draw on the strengths of the rich 
material we have been reviewing — and we know 
there’s far more out there. New scientific prospecting 
techniques will revolutionise our research methods. 
Computing will revolutionise our information han- 
dling and the way we think. DNA studies will bring a 
golden age of population studies and burial archaeol- 
ogy. Archaeology will be different, be asking new 
questions, and be increasingly exciting. 

Yorkshire, too, has several first-class research centres 
to generate ideas — places like the University of 
Sheffield, one of Britain’s three five star archaeology 
research departments; or Bradford with its scientific 
strengths and another ‘five’ research rating: and we 
have three other excellent University Departments har- 
bouring facilities like the Archaeology Data Service or 
the Environmental Archaeology Unit at York. There are 
six good archaeological units. There are four highly pro- 
fessional archaeological companies; we have the nation- 
al office of CBA, and regional office of English Heritage; 
we have numerous museums and maybe twenty active 
local societies, some paragons of their kind, like the 
Sedbergh Historical Society, the Pontefract 
Archaeological Society, or the Harrogate Group of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society — all full of exemplary 
amateur field workers and researchers. And we have 
distinguished individuals, both professional and ama- 
teur, like Terry Manby or Tim Laurie or Dominic 
Powlesland or Richard Hall or Mike Griffiths, all power- 
ful minds and determined characters who have decided 
to devote all of their very considerable skills and ener- 
gies to Yorkshire archaeology: and we have institutions 
and individuals from outside Yorkshire — Professor 
Martin Millett from the University of Southampton or 
Tim Schadla-Hall from the Institute of Archaeology, 
London, who make Yorkshire their research area. 

Looking back over 450 years of Yorkshire archaeolo- 
gy it is always individuals who have made the differ- 
ence. Whatever we decide this weekend about research 
priorities it is these people — and especially those new 
archaeologists now in their 20s and 30s — who will 
actually make the difference in the next decade. 
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Chapter 3 - an update by P.C. Buckland 


The Geological Background to Yorkshire’s Archaeology: updates and comments 


Perhaps in contrast to the archaeology, where new 
finds and more extensive excavations have led to 
major revisions, the bedrock geology is unlikely to 
see much change in interpretation and the changes 
are largely taxonomic ones. The late Geoff Gaunt 
was always reluctant to accept the renaming of the 
Upper Permian sequence in line with the use of 
type locality names and it has to be said that the 
British Geological Survey was also not consist- 
ent using regional historical terms, like Sherwood 
Sandstone and Mercia Mudstones for the Triassic 
rather than specific localities. It is unlikely that an 
established term, like the Magnesian Limestone 
escarpment as a topographic description, will be 
replaced in archaeological parlance by the strati- 
graphic terms, in ascending stratigraphic order (cf. 
Smith et al. 1986): Cadeby Formation (= Lower 
Magnesian Limestone), Edlington Formation (= 
Middle Permian Marls), Brotherton Formation (= 
Upper Magnesian Limestone) and Roxby Forma- 
tion (= Upper Permian Marls), the last a little un- 
fortunate since both villages of Roxby, the one in 
North Yorkshire, the other in North Lincolnshire, 


are actually on the Jurassic and the type section — 


is a borehole at Staithes. The revised terminology 
however should be employed where stone iden- 
tification is involved. A significant baseline for 
work on building stone in Yorkshire and surround- 
ing regions has recently been provided by Pot- 
ter’s (2014; 2016) monographs on pre-Conquest 
churches, although much still needs to be done in 
terms of the patterns and quantities of stone reuse 
out of major Roman sites (cf. Buckland 2010). 
For the geological point of view, mention should 
also be made of the work of the Yorkshire quern 
survey (cf. Heslop 2008; Cruse and Gaunt 2017). 
Sourcing of ceramic materials has always been a 
problem in areas with extensive Quaternary cov- 
er like the Vale of York. Although refinement in 
geochemical techniques (e.g. Badreshany 2018), 
offers some hope, there is always the lack of de- 
tailed geochemical knowledge of source clays at 
outcrop and results need to be treated with some 


circumspection, particularly where widespread 
Quaternary deposits, such as the Hemingborough 
Glaciolacustrine Formation (= Lake Humber 
clays of older sources), are concerned. The use of 
crushed erratic temper (e.g. Rigby 2002) brings 
its own problems with regard to locating potters. 


The Hemingborough Glaciolacustrine Formation 
is the most evident of taxonomic changes con- 
cerning the Quaternary (Bowen 1999; Huddart 
and Glasser 2007). In the Vale of York and Hold- 
erness, there has been publication of the results of 
additional mapping and detailed stratigraphic re- 
search (e.g. Ford et al. 2008; Evans and Thompson 
2010) and a raft of new dates has been provided 
by Optically-stimulated luminescence (OSL) (e.g. 
Bateman et al. 2008; 2018). These have helped 
to clarify the stratigraphic sequences particular- 
ly of the last glaciation (Devensian). The limit- 
ed invertebrate faunas from between tills on the 
Yorkshire coast (Bateman et al. 2011) suggest that 
there may have been an interval of a few thousand 
years either side of 17,000 when carrying capacity 
immediately south of the icesheet was insufficient 
for large vertebrates, including humans. Such an 
explanation, however, cannot be advanced for the 
apparent absence of humans, despite abundant 
other large vertebrates, during the previous in- 
terglacial, often referred to as the Ipswichian, but 
probably better termed Stage Se, using the marine 
isotope trace of major swings in climate (we are 
living in Stage 1, the Holocene Interglacial). This 
has implications for older deposits, in particular 
Gaunt’s (1992) Older River Gravel and surface 
finds of hand-axes in the southern part of the 
county must belong to an earlier interglacial, per- 
haps Stage 7. Anglian Glaciation, conventionally 
Stage 12, remains a portmanteau term for older 
glacial deposits. 


New dates and new sections have finally settled the 
maximum extent of glaciation in the Vale of York. 
This lies at a line across south Yorkshire through 
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Thorne to Lindholme and on to Wroot (Friend ef 
al. 2016), although there remain a few dissenters 
to this interpretation (Straw 2016). The shorelines 
of higher levels of Lake Humber, pinned by the 
new dates to the Late Glacial Maximum (LGM 
= Late Devensian), remain contentious (Fairburn 
and Bateman 2016; Murton 2018). Away from 
the Vale, the middle reaches of the Ure and Swale 
have been the subject of a monograph (Bridgland 
et al. 2011) and although marginal to the coun- 
ty, the Trent has been subject to similar treatment 
(Bridgland et al. 2014). Partly in concert with the 
archaeological research (Milner et al. 2018), the 
Vale of Pickering LGM and Lateglacial sequence 
has also been re-evaluated (Evans et al. 2016; 
Lincoln et al. 2020). 


Since the early work of the Pigotts on the peat 
and lake deposits on the Pennine limestones, 
shales and grits, there have several more detailed 
palynological studies which have fleshed out the 
bones which they provided. On the Carboniferous 
Limestone, the most recent study is that of Swin- 
dles et al. (2021) whilst southeastwards, the exca- 
vation of a Neolithic trackway on Hatfield Moors 
provided an opportunity to update the Holocene 
vegetation sequence on the Humberhead Levels 
(Chapman and Gearey 2013). Gravel extraction 
at Routh, near Beverley, allowed Gearey (2008) 
to examine a similar sequence in Holderness and 


the more recent work at Star Carr (Taylor and Al- 


lison 2018) includes multidisciplinary studies of 
Lateglacial and early Holocene sequences. 


The animal bone evidence from caves and fissures 
in both the Carboniferous Limestone and in the 
Jurassic of the North York Moors, the so-called 
Windy Pits, has been reviewed by O’Connor and 
Lord (2013). Recent dating of old finds from the 
Kinsey Cave in the Dales indicates the survival 
of lynx into the early medieval period (Hethering- 
ton et al. 2006) and Lord et al. (2016) have con- 
sidered the relationship of the fauna of a natural 
pitfall in the Carboniferous Limestone of Craven, 
dominated by wild boar, to the short-lived down- 
turn in temperatures ca. 9300 BP, a date which 
may be significant for mesolithic broad to narrow 
blade industries transition, although there are still 
too few reliable dates. 


Insect remains provide one of the most useful 
traces after climate and environmental change and 
the kettlehole succession at Gransmoor, near Bri- 
dlington, is one of the most complete Lateglacial 
sequences (Walker et a/. 1993) in Britain. More 
recent work at Star Carr extends the sequence into 
the early Holocene and adjacent Flixton has add- 
ed oxygen and carbon isotope studies of the same 
interval (Candy et al. 2015). Only on the Torne 
floodplain, however, in south Yorkshire, has a 
more extended Holocene column been examined 
for both pollen and insects (Mansell et al. 2014), 
although there are several partial sequences and 
numerous archaeological studies, largely by Ken- 
ward and his co-workers (e.g. Dobney et al. 2000; 
Hall and Kenward 2015). Away from the archae- 
ology, many of these sites indicate the scale of 
habitat destruction since the mid-Holocene and 
the disappearance of woodland such that by the 
late Iron Age there were few sites which could 
boast habitat continuity (Kenward 2006). 


One of the late Geoff Gaunt’s major contributions 
concerned the nature of Roman and later manage- 
ment of lowland rivers, with major diversions of 
Idle, Don and Derwent probably being part of this 
early canalisation (Gaunt 2012). The changing 
character of alluviation during the late Roman pe- 
riod and beyond over many of the lowland flood- 
plains marks the beginning of the modern whol- 
ly anthropogenic landscape, where no element 
from Gritstone moor to Humber mudbank has not 
been influenced by human activity. Topograph- 
ic rather than geological, gripping of peat in the 
uplands has exposed additional lithic scatters and 
the application of geographic information sys- 
tems (GIS) with application of viewsheds has put 
otherwise dispersed assemblage into landscape 
contexts (cf. Cockrell 2017). Also influenced by 
geology as much as a changing climate are the 
results of both aerial photography (cf. Roberts 
2010) and Lidar (Buckland et al. 2020), where 
work on the Magnesian Limestone (Cadeby For- 
mation) dipslope has been particularly rewarding. 
Soils once cloaking the rockhead now load the 
shifting muddy waters of the lowlands, where un- 
til the middle of the last century it was utilised to 
provide deep soils over former peatlands (Gaunt 
2014), no doubt obscuring much archaeology in 
the process. These sediments, the soils from about 


a quarter of the land surface of England, then en- 
ter the Humber Estuary and are moved out into 
the North Sea basin (Shennan and Andrews 2000; 
cf. also Howes 2020). Lowland wetlands have be- 
come a rare endangered habitat (Rotherham 2010) 
and once extensive raised mires, fringed by lag 
fens giving way to floodplains, have given way to 
wholly managed landscapes, at least until the next 
glaciation. 
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3. The Geological Background to Yorkshire’s Archaeology 
G.D. Gaunt and PC. Buckland 


Summary 


This paper is an introduction to the distribution of solid 
rocks and Quaternary deposits in the Yorkshire region and 
their influence on human settlement. The paper is structured 
in terms of the seven systems which comprise Yorkshire's 
geology and are, for the most part, related to its principal 
physiographic regions. Whilst it has not been possible to pro- 
vide a fully comprehensive background to the inter-relation- 
ships between geology and archaeology in the region, the 
paper draws attention to palaeo-ecological sites within each 
physiographic region which provide the most useful 
sequences, and to the earliest and most extensive evidence for 
human activity and usage of geologically derived resources. 


Key words: geology, Quaternary, settlement 


1. Introduction 


The distributions of solid rocks and Quaternary 
deposits influence patterns of human settlement in 
three principal respects: a) the resulting physical land- 
scapes and drainage systems, and their potential for 
human habitation and movement, b) the derived soils 
and their potential for both vegetation and agricul- 
ture, and c) the contained resources for artefact pro- 
duction, building construction, water supply and fuel. 


2. Geology 


Yorkshire encompasses a wide range of solid rocks 
(Fig.7) and Quaternary deposits (Fig.8). The rocks are, 
with one exception, attributable to seven geological 
systems, in stratigraphically ascending order the 
Ordovician, Silurian, Carboniferous, Permian, Triassic, 
Jurassic and Cretaceous (the exception is the archaeo- 
logically insignificant Palaeocene Cleveland Dyke in 
north-eastern Yorkshire). The following review is sub- 
divided into these seven systems which, fortuitously, 
and in a generalised west to east direction, largely 
reflect the principal physiographic regions such as the 
Pennines, Vale of York, North York Moors and 
Yorkshire Wolds (Fig.9). For this reason the Quaternary 
deposits, normally considered separately from the 
solid rocks, are here summarised with the rocks on 
which they lie so that within a region the influence of 
both rocks and superficial deposits on human settle- 
ment can be assessed jointly. Almost all of the glacial 
deposits in Yorkshire are referable to the Devensian 
(i.e. the last) glaciation, the maximum limits of which 
are shown on Fig.8. Three publications (Rayner and 
Hemingway 1974; Aitkenhead et al. 2002; Kent 1980) 
provide more comprehensive geological descriptions 
than can be included here, and the British Geological 
Survey’s memoirs and maps provide detailed local 
information. Within a short article it is virtually 
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impossible to provide a full background to the inter- 
relationships between geology and archaeology for an 
area as large as Yorkshire. The article therefore draws 
attention to palaeoecological sites within each physio- 
graphic region, which provide the most useful 
sequences, and to both the earliest and most extensive 
evidence for human activity. Building stones are exten- 
sively discussed by Buckland (1988) and Gaunt and 
Buckland (2002), and merit only passing mention. 


2.1 Ordovician and Silurian 


The Ordovician and Silurian rocks are intimately asso- 
ciated, and consist mainly of mudstones and sand- 
stones with minor limestones, conglomerates and 
igneous rocks. They are limited to a few small outcrops 
between Ingleton and Gordale, and near Sedbergh. 
Their impermeability allows surface drainage on these 
outcrops, in contrast to the subsurface drainage in 
adjacent Carboniferous limestones, and the most com- 
plete Late glacial and Holocene pollen sequence out- 
lining change in the northern part of the Yorkshire 
Pennines, that from Malham Tarn (Pigott and Pigott 
1959; 1963), comes from a basin eroded in Silurian 
mudstones surrounded by Carboniferous rocks. 


2.2. Carboniferous 


Carboniferous rocks form most of the Pennines, and 
their lithological variations closely reflect the topo- 
graphic variations within these hills. In the northern 
Pennines, the Lower (and basal Upper) Carboniferous 
succession comprises the Great Scar Limestone and 
the overlying Wensleydale Group (formerly Yoredale 
‘Series’); the latter consists of interbedded limestones, 
mudstones and sandstones with some chert in 
Wensleydale and Swaledale. Epigenetic mineralisation 
occurs in places in these uplands (Dunham and 
Wilson 1985). Drainage on Great Scar Limestone is 
generally subsurface, resulting in a karstic topography, 
dry valleys, pot holes and caves. Wensleydale Group 
strata produce a terrace-like topography, impersistent 
surface drainage, perched water tables and spring 
lines which generate some supplies even on high 
ground. Quaternary deposits on rocks of both the 
Great Scar Limestone and Wensleydale Group are of 
limited extent. They consist mainly of clayey till 
(which allows local surface drainage), peat (commonly 
on till or other impermeable substrata) and, on the 
main valley floors, gravelly terraces and clayey alluvi- 
um (the last allowing surface river flow), with loess, 
solifluction and cave deposits locally. Soils across the 
region are generally thin, light, calcareous silty loams 
except on till, peat and valley-floor deposits. Human 
presence in this region from at least the late Upper 
Palaeolithic is attested by points made of reindeer 
antler from Victoria Cave, Settle, and the cave deposits 
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Figure 8: Map showing the location of Quaternary deposits in Yorkshire 


generally have yielded animal and human bones and 
artefacts from most later periods, some finds suggest- 
ing ritual and sepulchral use (King 1993; Dearne and 
Lord 1998). Early Holocene tree cover was probably 
not dense, and clearance, started in the Neolithic and 
apparently largely completed during the Iron Age, 
may well have been relatively easy, with subsequent 
regeneration prevented by grazing (Pigott and Pigott 
1959). In the Neolithic and Bronze Age, when access 
along the Craven Lowlands to the south may have 
been still impeded by dense vegetation and poor 
drainage, the almost continuous ‘limestone corridor’ 
from Kirby Lonsdale to Grassington may well have 
afforded an easily traversed trans-Pennine route, as 
King (1993) has postulated. Structures such as hut cir- 
cles and early field systems testify to the attractions of 


living on the limestone uplands. Usable geologic 
resources, however, are limited. Group 18 quartz 
dolerite axes and axe-hammers are attributed to the 
intrusive Great Whin Sill (Phillips et al. 1988), which 
crops out along the Yorkshire-Durham border in 
Upper Teesdale, although the frequency of the rock in 
the tills of other areas means that sources cannot be 
localised. Chert in the Wensleydale Group has been 
sparingly used for artefacts, but is inferior to flint. 
Galena in the epigenetic mineral deposits has been 
worked since at least the Roman period on the evi- 
dence of Domitian’s stamp on lead ‘pigs’ found near 
Greenhow (Ward 1756). Carboniferous limestones are 
not easily dressed into good-quality constructional 
stone, but certain varieties such as the crinoidal 


‘Nidderdale Marble’, when cut and polished, make 
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Figure 9: Map showing the physiographic regions in Yorkshire 


attractive architectural features and were used in 
many medieval and later ecclesiastical buildings 
(Clifton-Taylor 1987, 186-7; Blacker and Mitchell 1998). 

In the Craven Lowlands farther south, the Lower 
(and basal Upper) Carboniferous succession compris- 
es, in ascending order, the Chatburn Limestone, 
Worston Shale and Bowland Shale groups, being 
essentially mudstones with subsidiary limestones and, 
near the top, a few sandstones. These rocks form rela- 
tively low undulating ground with somewhat higher 
limestone and sandstone ridges. Clayey till mantles 
much of the region, with clayey alluvium along the 
rivers. Although drainage is almost entirely at the sur- 
face, glacial deposition left many localities such as for- 
mer lake sites and kettle holes that were ill-drained 
prior to recent artificial improvements. Heavy clayey 
gleyed soils predominate except on the sandstone and 
limestone ridges. All these factors suggest that the 
early Holocene tree cover was dense and that clear- 
ance would be difficult and prolonged. Agriculture, 
except on a small scale, may well have been severely 
restricted, especially on lower lying mudstone and 


clay till outcrops, prior to the advent of the mould- 
board plough with iron share, and it seems probable 
that access remained difficult in some areas until 
Roman and even early medieval times. There are no 
strategically important geology-derived resources in 
the Craven Lowlands, although clays (for pottery), 
limestones (for lime production), and sandstones (for 
querns and hones) were doubtless employed in places, 
but the ruins of Sawley Abbey expose the poor quality 
of local building stone. 

Except for the basal strata (referred to previously), 
the Upper Carboniferous succession comprises the 
Millstone Grit and overlying Coal Measures. The 
Millstone Grit sequence, predominantly interbedded 
thick mudstones and generally coarse-grained sand- 
stones, forms the southern Pennine uplands, the east- 
ern Pennine moors north of the middle Aire-Wharfe 
watershed, the north-eastern part of the Bowland Fells 
and the summits of the higher hills farther north such 
as Ingleborough. The main Quaternary deposits on 
the Millstone Grit are clayey till, largely confined to 
the middle Aire-Wharfe—Nidd areas, and extensive 
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blanket peat in the southern Pennines and between 
the upper Wharfe and Nidd valleys. Surface drainage 
prevails on mudstone and clayey till outcrops and on 
sandstones where (and when) the water table is high, 
but on elevated sandstones the drainage can be sub- 
surface, especially during droughts; spring lines mark 
the bases of sandstones on valley sides, and even pro- 
duce some supplies on higher ground. Soils on high 
sandstone outcrops tend to be thin, light, sandy and 
slightly acidic, except where iron-pan formation has 
produced gleying, but even thin overlying peat pro- 
duces markedly acidic soils; where mudstone and 
clayey till occur, and on valley floors, the soils are com- 
monly heavy, clayey and gleyed. On high ground the 
original tree cover may have been light and patchy, 
and clearance, initiated in the Neolithic, was probably 
accelerated naturally by acidic conditions consequent 
upon extensive peat growth. Mesolithic, Neolithic and 
some Bronze Age artefacts are not uncommon on the 
uplands, many being found at or slightly above the 
base of peat. Together with structures such as cairns, 
hut circles and rock engravings, they bear witness to a 
prolonged prehistoric human occupation of the 
Millstone Grit uplands. The coarse-grained sandstones 
have provided the best rotary quernstones in Britain 
since the Iron Age, being as efficient as imported 
Mayen lava for this purpose and much more durable. 
These sandstones also make excellent load-bearing 
and robust building stone. Large tonnages were trans- 
ported for use in Roman York (Buckland 1988), and 
much was re-used in the late 10th and 11th centuries, 
when churches in and around Yorkshire were being 
rebuilt in stone. Some upland peat has been used for 
fuel from medieval times but the extent of earlier 
usage is uncertain. 

The Coal Measures, mainly mudstones and pre- 
dominantly fine-grained sandstones, with coal and 
ironstone seams, crop out on the relatively low undu- 
lating ground of the Yorkshire Coalfield, from the 
Leeds-Bradford area southwards to beyond Sheffield. 
Quaternary deposits in this region are largely limited 
to clay-capped sand and gravel terraces and clayey 
alluvium flanking the rivers. Surface drainage prevails 
and, except on the more extensive sandstone outcrops, 
heavy clayey gley soils predominate. Two hand-axes 
from Lee Moor, near Wakefield (Walker 1939), indicate 
a Palaeolithic presence on the Coal Measures, and 
Radley (1964a) has noted a scatter of Late Upper 
Palaeolithic artefacts on the sandstones of south 
Yorkshire. In the early Holocene the clayey soils may 
have supported a dense tree cover with subsequent 
clearance being difficult and prolonged, and early 
agriculture limited, as in the Craven Lowlands, but the 
wealth of geology-derived resources appears to have 
attracted attention from the Roman period onwards. 
Many of the sandstones are readily dressed into good- 
quality building stone, and the muscovite-laminated 
fissile ‘flagstones’, typified by the Elland Flags, make 
probably the best roofing stone in England outside the 
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Lake District; large tonnages were transported to 
Roman York and its hinterland. The mudstones, and 
particularly the fireclay-seatearths that underlie many 
coal seams, have long been worked for pottery, tile 
and brick manufacture. Coal fragments occur on many 
Roman sites in Britain, but even with rank/reflectance 
measurements their provenance cannot normally be 


restricted to a single coal field. Smith (1997) has recent- 


ly discussed occurrences of coal on Roman sites in 
England and Wales, noting its use on a range of sites, 
from the fortress at York to villas and relatively minor 
settlements; there is no evidence of its exploitation on 
an industrial scale, however, until the late medieval 
period. Iron Age and Roman exploitation of the iron- 
stones remains unproven, but medieval usage, espe- 
cially by monastic institutions, is well attested, espe- 
cially for ironstones such as the Low Moor and 
Tankersley seams. Comprehensive details of the 
archaeology of the modern county of West Yorkshire, 
mainly the Coal Measures area, but including the 
Millstone Grit, Permian and Triassic outcrops, are 
recorded by Faull and Moorhouse (1981). Few sites on 
the Millstone Grit and Coal Measures have provided 
extended pollen records, but Bingley Bog, soon to be 
destroyed by a new by-pass, has been adopted as a 
type site for its Late glacial sequence (Keen et al. 1988; 
Bowen 1999). 


2.3 Permian 


The Permian succession comprises, above a thin 
impersistent incohesive basal sandstone, three mud- 
stones (‘marls’) separated by two dolomitic limestones, 
the Lower Magnesian Limestone and Upper 
Magnesian Limestone. These limestones occupy most 
of the Permian outcrops, and form a low but distinct 
west-facing asymmetric ridge, referred to here as the 
Permian ridge, extending across Yorkshire from north 
to south, effectively separating the Pennines from the 
Vale of York to the east. The ridge is partly masked by 
Quaternary deposits, mainly clayey till, north of 
Knaresborough, but there are only a few small 


- deposits on it farther south. The numerous rivers and 


streams draining eastwards off the Pennines coalesce 
markedly before flowing through the few gaps in the 
ridge such as that for the Aire at Ferrybridge. Local 
drainage on the limestones on the ridge is partly sub- 
surface, with dry valleys in places, and the limestone- 
derived soils are light and generally thin calcareous 
silty loams so that, as on Carboniferous limestones, the 
early Holocene tree cover was probably not dense and 
subsequent clearance relatively easy. For all these rea- 
sons, the Permian ridge may well have become an 
important north-south route from Neolithic times, 
preferred to the more hilly ground with numerous 
rivers to the west and the still densely vegetated and 
poorly drained Vale of York to the east. Judging from 
the number of battles on and adjacent to it from “Dark- 
Age’ times onwards, the ridge has also been important 


militarily and could be regarded as Yorkshire’s own 
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‘battle alley’. Late glacial and early Holocene environ- 
mental change on the outcrop is summarised by 
Bartley (1962). Geology-based resources became 
important from the Roman period onwards. The 
Lower Magnesian Limestone provides excellent ‘free- 
stones’ for constructional use, and large tonnages 
were transported to Roman York for this purpose 
(Buckland 1988). From the medieval period, the stone 
was one of the major building stones of eastern 
England being transported south to Cambridge and 
London (Gee 1981). It is also easily sculpted and 
inscribed, and carved into items such as mortars and 
lamps. The more thin-bedded Upper Magnesian 
Limestone was used, at least since the later medieval 
period, for roofing purposes, notably on churches on 
and east of the outcrop, for example at Kellington. 
Gypsum is present in the Middle Marl and Upper 
Marl, below and above the Upper Magnesian 
Limestone respectively. It was used in late Roman 
burials and, especially where noxious diseases were 
involved, in the medieval and later period, and for 
plaster production. Gypsum of alabastrine quality 
occurs in the Middle Marl, notably near Ledsham, and 
was probably the source of at least some small sculpt- 
ed monuments in the later medieval period (Firman 
1984). A fragment of a Lower Palaeolithic hand-axe has 
recently been found near Hickleton in the south of the 
county (Cawley, pers. comm.), and a rock shelter in 
Edlington Wood in the same area has produced an 
extensive Late Upper Palaeolithic assemblage (Mellars 
1973). 


2.4 Triassic 


The Triassic rocks are, in ascending order, the 
Sherwood (formerly Bunter) Sandstone, Mercia 
Mudstone (formerly Keuper Marl) and two thin mud- 
stone sequences, the Penarth Group and basal part of 
the Liassic sequence. They are all easily denuded, floor 
the Vale of York, and are largely concealed by 
Quaternary deposits. The distribution of these 
deposits is complex. In the north they are mainly 
clayey and sandy tills with glacial sands and gravels. 
In the mid-Vale they are lacustrine clays with minor 
overlying fluvial and aeolian sands, interrupted by the 
west-to-east, mainly clayey till, of the York and Escrick 
moraines. In the south-eastern ‘Humberhead Levels’ 
they are predominantly clayey alluvium, passing 
south-westwards across peat into various pre- 
Devensian glacial and interglacial sands and gravels in 
the Doncaster area. It should be mentioned here that 
hand-axes, or fragments of them, have been found 
near Rossington (Lacaille 1944), at Rosehill, Doncaster 
(Manby, pers. comm.), at Hatfield Woodhouse 
(Cawley, pers. comm.) and near Bawtry (now lost), 
implying a Lower Palaeolithic presence in this south- 
western area which pre-dates most of the Quaternary 
deposits elsewhere on the Vale of York. Surface 
drainage prevails throughout the region, but large 
expanses in middle and southern parts were formerly 
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ill-drained and prone to flooding due to their low ele- 
vation, low river gradients and rising Holocene sea 
level. Soils across much of the Vale are heavy clayey 
gleys, the exceptions being light sandy soils, some sub- 
ject to wind erosion (Radley and Simms 1967) on vari- 
ous sand and Sherwood Sandstone outcrops, and 
acidic soils on peat. The clay soils, low elevation and 
poor drainage presume a dense early Holocene tree 
cover with clearance being extremely difficult and pro- 
longed. Nevertheless, pollen diagrams from Hatfield 
and Thorne Moors indicate clearance beginning in the 
Late Neolithic and a cleared landscape by the Iron Age 
(Smith 2002); aerial photographic evidence shows 
extensive systems of rectangular fields oblique to the 
lines of Roman roads (Riley 1980b). Mesolithic flint 
scatters and Neolithic to Iron Age artefacts and struc- 
tures, including a Bronze Age trackway on Thorne 
Moors (Buckland 1979), are testimony to later prehis- 
toric activity in the Vale, and the evidence has recently 
been extensively reviewed by Van de Noort and Ellis 
(1997; 1998; 1999). Much of the early settlement may 
have been effected along the rivers which converge in 
a generalised south-easterly direction towards the 
Humber Estuary, especially as the low gradients of 
these rivers would make them navigable on long 
stretches by shallow-draught boats that were portable 
where necessary, the Hasholme (Millett and McGrail 
1987) and North Ferriby boats (Wright 1976) providing 
surviving examples. The Humber has, of course, long 
served as a water-borne migratory route into the heart 
of Yorkshire and also the eastern midlands. However, 
except in the far north, the only reasonably passable 
routes across the Vale from the Pennines to the eastern 
Yorkshire hills in prehistory were probably on the York 
and Escrick moraines and there is a concentration of 
finds along these features (Radley 1974). The Vale of 
York provides a few geologic resources. Although the 
Sherwood Sandstone is generally incohesive, some- 
what harder local variants were used for building 
stone in Roman Aldborough, near Boroughbridge. 
Gypsum occurs in the Mercia Mudstone, notably near 
Scrayingham, and has been worked, probably in the 
late medieval period, for plaster production. Clays, 
particularly those of glacio-lacustrine origin, have 
been utilised for bricks, tiles and pottery, especially at 
York (Betts 1985), in the Market Weighton area (Corder 
1930b), and south of Doncaster (Buckland et al. 1980) 
since the Roman period. Bog-iron ore, a product of 
waterlogged peaty deposits, was exploited in the 
Foulness Valley from the Iron Age onwards (Halkon 
and Millett 1999). There is palaeoecological evidence 
for the exploitation of peat in the Roman period from 
York (Hall et al. 1980), and it has been cut for fuel on 
Thorne Moors and Hatfield Moors from at least the 
late medieval period (Limbert 1998). 


2.5 Jurassic 


Jurassic rocks form the hills of north-eastern Yorkshire, 
underlie the Vale of Pickering and extend southwards 
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along a narrow outcrop on the lower western slopes of 
the Yorkshire Wolds to Brough on the Humber 
Estuary. The Lower Jurassic succession comprises all 
but the basal part of the Liassic sequence, predomi- 
nantly mudstones. The Middle and Upper Jurassic 
successions consist of complex sequences of mud- 
stones, sandstones and limestones and form the 
uplands of the North York Moors, Hambleton Hills 
and Howardian Hills, with Upper Jurassic mudstones 
under the Vale of Pickering. Clayey tills with some 
glacial sands and gravels extend on to the northern, 
western and eastern margins of these uplands, pene- 
trating into valleys such as the Esk in places, and lacus- 
trine clays cover much of the Vale of Pickering, but the 
only significant Quaternary deposit on higher ground 
is peat on the North York Moors, dug as fuel well into 
the last century (Frank 1970). Surface drainage occurs 
across most of the region, with perched water tables 
above the Middle and Upper Jurassic mudstones pro- 
viding spring-based supplies even on fairly high 
ground. Where extensive limestone outcrops are pre- 
sent, however, as in places on the more southerly 
slopes of the North York Moors and in parts of the 
Hambleton Hills and Howardian Hills, subsurface 
drainage exists with consequent small dry valleys and 
even a few enlarged-fissure ‘caves’, the so-called 
windypits, best known for their Beaker material 
(Hayes and Rutter 1963). The Vale of Pickering, like the 
Vale of York, was poorly drained and liable to flood 
until comparatively recently. Soils on the extensive 
sandstone and limestone uplands are generally thin 
light loams, sandy and calcareous respectively, but 
heavy clayey gleys predominate on the incised valley 
floors, on clayey tills and in the Vale of Pickering. 
These aspects suggest that the early Holocene tree 
cover on the uplands was not particularly dense, and 
relatively easily cleared, in contrast to vegetational 
conditions in the adjacent valleys, Vale of Pickering 
and marginal clayey till areas. However, Late 
Palaeolithic and early Mesolithic remains near lacus- 
trine shorelines on Seamer Carr and Star Carr in the 
eastern part of the Vale of Pickering testify to human 
activity in this area before the full development of for- 
est cover (Mellars and Dark 1998). 

In contrast, most evidence of later Mesolithic to 
Bronze Age presence in the region comes from the 
uplands, although its abundance is probably a reflec- 
tion of relative visibility rather then indicating the 
advantages of life in these elevated areas. The region 
has a useful variety of geologic resources. Pale grey 
chert in the Upper Jurassic Malton Oolite is similar in 
appearance and flaking properties to flint, and may 
conceivably have been used for implements, possibly 
having been mistaken for flint. The best of several 
rocks suitable for quernstones is the Middle Jurassic 
Crinoid Grit (Hayes et al. 1980). Many locally available 
sandstones and limestones were used as building 
stone, such as the Upper Jurassic Birdsall Calcareous 
Grit at Wharram Percy where it was probably re-used 
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from local Roman sites and, unusually, the Lower 
Jurassic Staithes Sandstone for much of the 12th centu- 
ry church of St Nicholas at Husthwaite. However, by 
far the most widely utilised for constructional purpos- 
es are the various Middle and Upper Jurassic oolitic 
limestones, which were frequently employed for 
structures on the outcrop and in Roman York 


(Buckland 1988). Like the Permian Lower Magnesian 


Limestone, these limestones (or ‘oolites’) make excel- 
lent ‘freestones’ (Clifton-Taylor 1987), and they are also 
easily inscribed and carved into items such as mortars 
and lamps. The Middle Jurassic Brandsby Roadstone is 
the most effective roofing stone in the region, and was 
widely used from at least the late medieval period, for 
example at Wharram Percy. The best known and wide- 
ly dispersed pottery from the region, late Roman 
Crambeck Ware, was made from Middle to Upper 
Jurassic Oxford Clay mudstones cropping out nearby 
(Evans 1989). Jet from the Lower Jurassic of the Whitby 
area has, of course, been greatly sought after from 
Roman times as a medium for small artefacts (Hunter 
et al. 1993). In the 18th and 19th centuries, the thin 
Middle Jurassic coal seams were mined by the digging 
of bell-pits for use in lime burning, although evidence 
of earlier usage appears to be lacking. The sources of 
ore used for iron production in Iron Age and Roman 
times in the region are uncertain, and may well be bog 
ore from waterlogged peat deposits. By later medieval 
times, however, some at least of the four ironstones in 
the Lower and Middle Jurassic successions were 
apparently being exploited under monastic control. 
Upland peat has been the subject of extensive palyno- 
logical research, most notably by Simmons and his co- 
workers (Innes and Simmons 1988; Simmons and 
Innes 1996a; 1996b), and the succession from Gormire 
(Blackham et al. 1981) at the foot of the North York 
Moors provides evidence of landscape change in the 
northern part of the Vale of York; a similar succession, 
infilled, lies beneath the Carthusian priory at Mount 
Grace further north. 


_ 2.6 Cretaceous 


Cretaceous rocks are confined to south-eastern 
Yorkshire. They comprise, in ascending order, the 
Speeton Clay, in effect soft mudstones occurring only 
in extreme south-eastern parts of the Vale of Pickering, 
and the Chalk, which forms the Yorkshire Wolds and 
continues eastwards under the Holderness plain. 
Chalk crops out on virtually all of the Wolds, the 
only Quaternary deposits of any significance being 
‘dry valley deposits’ along the floors of a few valleys. 
Except on these deposits, drainage on the Wolds is 
almost entirely subsurface, with numerous dry val- 
leys, and the soils are predominantly thin light cal- 
careous silty loams. Two hand-axes, one from the 
northern Wolds near Bridlington and a recent find on 
the southern Wolds east of Hotham (Halkon et al. 
forthcoming) signify a Palaeolithic presence in the 
region. As on other upland limestone outcrops, it is 
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likely that the early Holocene tree cover was not par- 
ticularly dense and not too difficult to clear, and this 
hypothesis appears to be supported by the limited 
pollen evidence from Willow Garth, near Bridlington 
(Bush 1988). Certainly the abundant archaeological 
evidence from the Wolds implies that the region pro- 
vided a favourable environment throughout prehisto- 
ry. The middle part of the Chalk succession contains 
abundant flint, and whether directly from outcrop or 
secondarily derived from Quaternary erratics it pro- 
vided the best medium for implement manufacture in 
prehistory. Chalk itself is insufficiently durable for 
building purposes, despite its use for the old light- 
house on Flamborough Head and some cottages in 
Wold villages (Hayfield and Wagner 1998), but its eas- 
ily carved and drilled nature has rendered it useful for 
many items of indoor use such as spindle whorls and 
small ornaments. 

In Holderness, the Chalk is entirely concealed 
beneath Quaternary deposits, principally clay tills 
with some glacial sands and gravels and, flanking the 
River Hull and the Humber estuary, wide stretches of 
clayey alluvium with peat in places. Drainage is entire- 
ly at the surface, but due to topographic irregularities 
left by glaciation, the low elevation, slight river and 
stream gradients and rising Holocene sea levels, much 
of the region was poorly drained prior to recent artifi- 
cial improvements. Soils, especially on tills and alluvi- 
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um, are generally heavy, clayey and gleyed. In all 
these circumstances the early Holocene tree cover was 
presumably dense, and difficult and prolonged to 
clear. It appears from artefactual and other evidence 
surveyed by Van de Noort and Ellis (1995), however, 
that at least some parts of Holderness, notably near 
the old meres, were being exploited by man from the 
Mesolithic onwards (Gilbertson 1984a), and the impor- 
tant Late glacial site at Gransmoor, near Driffield, has 
yielded a securely stratified uniserial barbed point 
(Sheldrick et al. 1997). Geology-derived resources 
would, of course, be limited to what is present in the 
Quaternary deposits, but flint erratics were readily 
available for implement manufacture, and some vari- 
eties of clayey alluvium are suitable for pottery pro- 
duction. The extent of peat working for fuel is uncer- 
tain, but bog-iron ore was utilised for iron production 
at Elmswell, near Driffield, in late Roman to Anglo- 
Saxon times (Loveluck 1998), and erratics provided 
much of the more durable building material until the 
advent of brick. 
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Figure 10: Map showing the location of representative palaeoenvironmental sites mentioned in the text 
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4. Yorkshire’s Palaeoenvironmental Resource 
J.B. Innes and J.J. Blackford 


Summary 


Yorkshire's natural sedimentary record is reviewed and used 
to describe the county's palaeoenvironmental resource poten- 
tial and evaluate its value to archaeological study. Several 
different types of deposit are identified which formed under 
different environments of deposition at different periods 
of the past, and each are considered to have particularly 
valuable, although contrasting, research potential. Their 
character, history and the current state of knowledge of their 
palaeoenvironmental data record are discussed and illustrated 
by reference to selected key sites. 


Key words: Yorkshire, palaeoenvironment, palaeo- 
ecology 


1. Introduction 


This paper reviews Yorkshire’s natural palaeoenviron- 
mental resources, which are of a scale and diversity 
that compare most favourably with any area of similar 
size within the British Isles. The county contains many 
geographical zones of widely differing type and 
potential landscape character, which have had con- 
trasting environmental histories and man-land rela- 
tionships in the past. At the heart of this variability is 
the altitudinal environmental gradient from the high 
ridges and plateaux of the Pennine upland to the var- 
ied intertidal and littoral areas of the North Sea coast, 
connected by the complex river systems of the 
Yorkshire catchment which drain via the Vales of York 


and Mowbray to the Humber and Tees estuaries. 


Additional to this geographical gradient is the influ- 
ence of great geological variability present across the 
county. Clear regional diversity occurs both in the 
solid rock geology and also in the masking suite of 
gravel, clay and sand sediments, mainly of last glacial 
(Devensian) origin, and the recent surficial alluvial 
and other deposits of post glacial (Holocene) age 
(Lewis 1999; G. Thomas 1999). A key element of envi- 
ronmental complexity is added by south and east 
Yorkshire’s location across the limit of maximum low- 
land ice sheet advance in eastern England during the 
last main glacial period (Catt 1990). The Vale of York 
and Holderness were ice covered and subject to the 
deposition of glacial diamicton under episodic ice- 
front surging environments during the Dimlington 
Stadial about 18,000 years ago (Eyles et al. 1994). In 
contrast, the North York Moors, Yorkshire Wolds and 
areas south-west of Doncaster escaped ice cover and 
preserve various ice marginal periglacial deposits, 
most important of which are perhaps the inorganic 
limnic sediments and associated fluvial deposits of the 
impounded pro-glacial Lakes Humber and Pickering 
(Eyles et al. 1994). Most importantly, in the areas 
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beyond the ice limits are preserved pre-Devensian 
interglacial sediments that provide glimpses of fauna, 
flora and other ecological factors which allow compar- 
isons between previous temperate stages and the pre- 
sent interglacial period, the Holocene. Full Devensian 
stage deposits which preserve a palaeoecological 
record are few, but sediments formed during deglacia- 
tion at the end of the Devensian are widespread in 
Yorkshire, particularly in the south-east of the region 
(Gaunt 1981). Holocene sediments are virtually ubiq- 
uitous, excepting perhaps those of the last few millen- 
nia which have often been destroyed by modern 
human agricultural or industrial activity and so are 
much less common. Comprehensive review of 
Yorkshire’s palaeoenvironmental evidence is well 
beyond the scope of this paper. Instead we have select- 
ed key sites (Fig.10) which best illustrate the range and 
quality of environmental data available to provide a 
context for the archaeological resource, while other 
sites are also mentioned in the text. Environmental 
data derived from archaeological site contexts are also 
beyond the scope of the paper, and only those natural 
sediments that contain such data are considered, 
although direct association with archaeological mater- 
ial often increases their value. The focus is therefore on 
organic or fine-grained clastic deposits, and their asso- 
ciated contexts, which yield biological evidence. 
Generalised dates are usually used, and both these 
and any specific radiocarbon dates are quoted in 
uncalibrated radiocarbon years before present (BP). 


2. Pre-Devensian and Devensian 


Deposits surviving from prior to the Devensian glacia- 
tion relate to periods when early human populations 
are known to have been present, at least in other parts 
of Britain. The raised beach deposit at Sewerby near 
Bridlington is dated to the last interglacial (Oxygen 
Isotope Stage 5, cf. Ipswichian, see Table 1) with a 
luminescence date around 120,000 BP (Bateman and 
Catt 1996). It provides important data regarding past 
sea level and contains a diagnostic interglacial mam- 
mal fauna (Schreve et al. 1999). The same Stage 5 age is 
attributed to important cave earth deposits in Kirkdale 
Cave on the edge of the Vale of Pickering and Victoria 
Cave near Settle in western Yorkshire, on the basis of 
the faunal assemblage. The silty organic deposits 
exposed in the sand and gravel quarry at Austerfield 
near Doncaster, which pollen and insect data suggest 
formed in a lake within a forested environment, 
should probably also be assigned to Stage 5. This site is 
discussed by Gaunt (1981), as well as other sites of last 
interglacial age in the Vale of York that preserve estu- 
arine sediments, as shown by microfossil analyses. The 
high level Speeton Shell Bed in Filey Bay, discussed by 
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Table 1: The time periods covered by different sediment types as discussed in the text. Note unequal time-scale. 
Ips=Ipswichian, OI Stages are Oxygen Isotope stages derived from marine core records of climate change, now 
widely used to correlate Quaternary glacial and interglacial stages. The 'Wolstonian' phase has now been divided 
into two distinct cold periods (Stages 6 and 8). Stage 7 has no agreed UK name. Dates are approximate throughout 
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Austin and Evans (1999), is clearly an interglacial estu- 
arine deposit, containing foraminifera and sparse 
pollen of deciduous trees, although which particular 
interglacial is uncertain. Of particular interest are loca- 
tions where spatially extensive interglacial sediments 
exist and Halkon (1999) has identified the Foulness 
Valley in the southern Vale of York as an area with 
high potential for such landscape scale interglacial 
environmental reconstruction. Polleniferous organic 
silt-clay channel sediments at Bielsbeck Farm in the 
Foulness Valley (Schreve 1999) have yielded extensive, 
full interglacial, molluscan and mammalian faunal 
remains attributable to Stage 7. Work is continuing at 
this site, and there is great potential for environmental 
research at this and similar sites in the area. Elsewhere 
in Britain human activity is well documented for the 
Stage 7 interglacial, and an archaeological dimension 
to these sediments remains a possibility. 

Very few palaeoecologically useful sediments sur- 
vive from the full Devensian glacial period and the 
most reliably dated are confined to cave deposits. 
Uranium series dating of flowstone deposits sealing a 
cold climate mammal bone fauna at Stump Cross Cave 
has a date of about 83,000 BP and comparable evi- 
dence has been forthcoming from other caves in West 
Yorkshire (G. Thomas 1999). Fluvial deposits from 
Oxbow in the Aire valley contain a mid-Devensian 
flora and insect assemblage (Gaunt et al. 1970), but the 
radiocarbon date of about 38,000 BP is near the limit of 
the method and so is uncertain. As a human presence 
in Yorkshire during the mid-Devensian glacial is most 
improbable, the archaeological implications of the 
restricted Devensian environmental dataset are slight. 


Much more significant are radiocarbon dates with an 
average age of about 18,500 BP on arctic moss frag- 
ments in silts from Dimlington in Holderness. These 
lie beneath diamicton and so pre-date the final cold 
period ice surge in east Yorkshire before general 
deglaciation (Penny et al. 1969; Lewis 1999). Based 
upon speleothem data from limestone areas of upper 
Wensleydale, Mitchell and Rose (1991) consider that 
the main glaciation of the west Yorkshire uplands can 
be correlated with the Dimlington ice advance. 


3. Late Devensian 


Many parts of Yorkshire preserve deposits of Late 
Devensian age which were formed during deglacia- 


. tion between about 16,000 and 10,000 BP and so are 


coeval with significant human re-occupation of the 
area. Depressions in the undulating surface of the 
glacial drift cover formed basins with confined 
drainage in which sediment accumulated after ice 
melting. Dating of basal organic sediments in these 
basin features can provide a measure of the date of 
local ice withdrawal, or at least of landscape stabilisa- 
tion and catchment revegetation. This could be region- 
ally very variable, with moss fragments from Kildale 
Hall near the North York Moors ice margin dated 
before 16,000 BP. but with basal dates from other sites 
like Roos Bog, Holderness as late as 13,000 BP (Beckett 
1981; Ellis 1987; Simmons et al. 1993). Speleothem data 
from the Pennines (Mitchell and Rose 1991) seem to 
confirm ice removal by about 15,000 BP. The late glacial 
period from 13,000 BP to the start of the Holocene 
(Walker et al. 1993) is well represented throughout 
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Yorkshire as a tripartite clastic-organic— clastic sedi- 
ment sequence. This reflects generally ameliorating 
climate with a brief, but severe reversal to cold arctic 
conditions and soil instability (the Loch Lomond 
Stadial) between 11,000 and 10,000 BP. Lower order cli- 
mate fluctuations also occurred (Walker et al. 1993), as 
seen at Gransmoor in Holderness. These millennia of 
environmental transition promoted rapidly changing 
successional vegetation. Early late glacial environ- 
ments supported rich aquatic habitats and many pio- 
neer tundra type herbs including mugwort, thrift, sea 
plantain and rockrose. These were succeeded by taller 
herb communities and then by heath and dwarf shrub 
vegetation with crowberry, juniper and willow (Innes 
1999). Such habitats may well have supported a large 
animal biomass and so have been highly productive 
for immigrating hunter-gatherer groups, although 
there is little direct evidence for this. In lowland areas 
at least, juniper and birch woodland expanded over 
most of the landscape by 12,000 to 11,000 BP and in 
places rather earlier, as at Seamer Carrs in the Tees val- 
ley where such conditions were established by 13,000 
BP (Simmons et al. 1993). This variability in vegetation 
patterns was county-wide, with dual-phase birch 
expansion in the Vale of Pickering at Star Carr (Day 
1996) and in the Vale of York at Tadcaster (Bartley 1962) 
and Dishforth Bog (Giles 1992) in contrast to sites on 
higher ground like Bingley Bog (Keen et al. 1988), 
Lunds in upper Wensleydale (Walker 1955) or several 
sites in the North York Moors (Simmons et al. 1993). 
The addition of molluscan and ostracod data to the 
pollen record at Bingley Bog, in Airedale, greatly 
increases the sensitivity of the environmental signal 
from that site. 


In all parts of the region the severe climatic reversal 


of the Loch Lomond Stadial cold phase between 
11,000 and 10,000 BP caused a return to open tundra 
type vegetation under arid conditions with disturbed 
soils. Willow and crowberry dwarf heath survived in 
sheltered locations. Most of the sediments deposited 
in lake basins at this time were sands, silts and clays 
and represent eroded catchment soil profiles. These 
separate the organic lake muds of the preceding Late 
glacial woodland phase from the organic muds and 
peats of the succeeding Holocene. The severe 
periglacial climate promoted destabilisation and 
extensive wind redistribution of fluvioglacial cover- 
sands laid down during ice retreat in the earlier Late 
Devensian. The southern Vale of York contains many 
such reworked coversands shown to be of this age by 
radiocarbon dating of associated buried or contained 
thin peat deposits, or dated directly by thermolumi- 
nescence (M.D. Bateman 1995). Open tundra-type 
pollen spectra from the peats confirm their Loch 
Lomond cold phase dating, for example at Cawood 
(Jones and Gaunt 1976) and elsewhere (Matthews 
1970; Gaunt 1981). 
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4. Holocene 


While the value of fossiliferous pre-Holocene deposits 
in Yorkshire lies largely in their relative rarity, 
Holocene sediments are widespread although greatly 
reduced from their former distribution and often mod- 
ified by modern land-use practices including plough- 
ing, drainage and forestry. Ecological data from fossil- 
iferous Holocene sediments allow the reconstruction 
of environmental history on a landscape scale, 
although much work is still required to make the most 
of what is a diminishing resource. In the following sec- 
tions we identify a range of key depositional environ- 
ments and examine the ecological records which they 
preserve. 


4.1 Lake basins and raised bogs 


Fundamental to our understanding of Yorkshire's 
palaeoenvironmental history are the long pollen strati- 
eraphies derived from large enclosed sediment basins 
which provide regional records of vegetation change 
which can span the entire Holocene. After deglaciation 
many basins existed which began sediment accumula- 
tion as lake environments, although only a few of the 
larger or deeper examples have maintained open 
water until the present day. Most basins have filled 
with sediment over the millennia and have passed 
through stages of hydroseral succession to peat mires, 
many culminating as acid raised bogs. In the latter case 
the later Holocene sediments have often been lost to 
drainage, or been removed by peat cutting in recent 
centuries or by intensive peat removal methods as at 
Thorne and Hatfield Moors east of Doncaster. Many 
bogs therefore contain a truncated record. Others 
have been destroyed, particularly in the Holderness 
till plain where continuing coastal erosion has 
removed several meres and peat mires (Gilbertson 
1984a; Van de Noort and Ellis 1995) until Hornsea 
Mere is the only surviving lake. Landfill and other 
processes threaten bogs near urban areas, and the 
degrading of the peat resource is a major problem. 
The several long pollen records that are available 
for Yorkshire provide a framework for Holocene envi- 
ronmental history and a context within which smaller 
scale studies can be better understood, although the 
value of almost all such sites would be greatly 
increased by more radiocarbon dates for key horizons. 
Fen Bogs and Seamer Carrs provide such sites for 
north-east Yorkshire (Simmons et al. 1993) while 
Hornsea Old Mere and Roos Bog represent 
Holderness (Beckett 1981; Van de Noort and Ellis 
1995). In the Vale of Pickering, Vale of York and south 
Yorkshire there are no profiles yet available which 
cover most of the Holocene. Sites with long but incom- 
plete records such as Star Carr (Day 1996), Tadcaster 
(Bartley 1962) and Thorne and Hatfield Moors (Smith 
1958; Van de Noort and Ellis 1997) must serve pending 
further research. Other palaeoecological sources of 
data can greatly enhance the environmental record, 
for example insect remains as studied by Buckland 
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(1979) at Thorne Moors. Recent research at Askham 
Bog near York (Gearey and Lillie 1999), while provid- 
ing important new environmental data for the central 
Vale of York, illustrates the difficulty in finding sites 
with undisturbed recent peat in this heavily utilised 
lowland area (Van de Noort and Ellis 1999). In the 
Pennines, long sequences which may cover the whole 
Holocene are available from the limestone region of 
Craven at Eshton Tarn (Smith 1986; Bartley et al. 1990) 
and at Tarn Moss, by Malham Tarn (Pigott and Pigott 
1963), although without dating control. The Malham 
Tarn wetland in particular is a key resource, for as well 
as long-term vegetation history the site appears to 
have been a focus for human activity from Mesolithic 
times onwards. The combination of many individual 
site histories from all parts of Yorkshire points to a 
Holocene vegetational history similar to that reported 
from other parts of northern England (e.g. Innes 1999). 
Early Holocene birch woodland was followed by the 
immigration of other major forest trees in turn, with 
hazel, pine, elm, oak, alder and lime forming mixed 
woodland after about 7,000 BP which covered all but 
the highest parts of the county, with regional varia- 
tions according to soil factors. Mesolithic disturbance 
of the forest occurred at several locations, as in the 
Vale of Pickering (Mellars and Dark 1998), in the North 
York Moors (Simmons et al. 1993; Innes and Simmons 
1999), in the Pennines at Malham Tarn (Pigott and 
Pigott 1963) and Soyland Moor (Williams 1985) and on 
the Yorkshire Wolds at Willow Garth (Bush 1988). A 
clear decline in elm pollen frequencies occurs in all 
parts of the region about 5,000 BP. Increasing forest 
clearance for agriculture from Neolithic times onwards 
and the spread of heathland and wetland vegetation 
in the later Holocene steadily reduced the forest cover, 
most quickly and completely on the lighter soils of the 
Wolds and limestone uplands, and more slowly on 
heavy lowland clay soils (Smith 1986; Van de Noort 
and Ellis 1997; 1999). 


4.2 Intertidal and coastal wetland 


A key element of Yorkshire’s palaeoenvironmental 
resource is the complex sediment successions which 
formed under depositional regimes influenced direct- 
ly or indirectly by sea level in the estuarine lowlands 
of the Tees (Horton et al. 1999) and Humber (Long et al. 
1998; Metcalfe et al. 2000). These can be used to recon- 
struct Holocene sea-level changes once the deposi- 
tional relationship relative to a past tide level of indi- 
vidual sediment horizons can be identified through 
biostratigraphic and radiocarbon analyses. Clays and 
silts of intertidal origin alternate with organic deposits 
formed under saltmarsh conditions, and these 
sequences have formed at various altitudes since the 
first penetration of sea-level influence into the 
Yorkshire estuaries between 8,000 and 7,000 BP. Raised 
water tables and reduced rates of river flow ahead of 
sea-level rise also caused the creation of a belt of fresh- 
water wetland environments fringing the intertidal 
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zone, and these greatly expanded in extent as sea-level 
rise neared its present level in the mid- and late 
Holocene. The full hydroseral range of highly produc- 
tive aquatic habitats extended up the Hull and 
Foulness valleys tributary to the Humber, and 
colonised the southern Vale of York and Humberhead 
Levels (Long et al. 1998; Van de Noort and Ellis 1997; 


1999). These coastal fringe intertidal and perimarine 


wetlands must have been very attractive to human 
exploitation and their preserved sediments are a vital 
resource for the archaeology of Yorkshire. The poten- 
tial for finding wetland archaeology sites as well pre- 
served as those of the Vale of Pickering must be high, 
and in contrast the environmental resource in the 
Humber and Tees lowlands extends well into the later 
Holocene. The integrated research at the Hasholme 
boat site in the Foulness valley exemplifies the poten- 
tial (Millett and McGrail 1987). Peat beds exposed in 
the present intertidal zone are the most visible signs of 
sea-level change. Good examples of these are Neolithic 
and Bronze Age terrestrial and then saltmarsh peats, 
overlain conformably by estuarine clays at Kilnsea and 
Melton on the Humber (Long et al. 1998). In contrast 
woody peat exposed on the beach at Redcar, for exam- 
ple, is a truncated terrestrial peat eroded by marine 
action (Tooley, pers. comm.). While these intertidal 
exposures have been created by past erosion, their 
continuing erosion is a severe problem and since 
many include archaeological as well as environmental 
remains (Van de Noort and Davies 1993) this impor- 
tant element of the sedimentary resource is at risk. 


4.3 Lowland eutrophic reedswamp, fen and carr 


Prior to the systematic drainage of lowland vales and 
valley bottoms this type of eutrophic marsh and fen- 
carr wetland must have been extremely common in 
lowland Yorkshire, comprising the early stages of wet- 
land succession above poorly drained soils. Nutrient 
rich and prone to winter flooding, this environment of 
mere and fen would have provided rich concentra- 
tions of game and plant resources throughout the past. 


. However, this would not have been universal because 


individual sites would have undergone natural suc- 
cessions towards more acid bog, as well as increasing- 
ly effective drainage for agriculture. Although they 
represent the natural early stages of succession at most 
wetland sites, it was the large-scale lowland sites 
where these habitats persisted for millennia that were 
the main centres of prehistoric human attention. The 
eastern Vale of Pickering is the paradigm for this type 
of environmental resource, and a classic research area 
for Early Mesolithic wetland landscape archaeology 
not only in Yorkshire (Day 1996; Mellars and Dark 
1998), but also in a much wider context. The preserva- 
tion of bone, wood and other organic archaeology 
together with abundant flint sites, all with a secure 
ecological context within large-scale lacustrine and 
eutrophic wetland deposits makes the Vale of Pickering 
an internationally important palaeoenvironmental 
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resource for the study of early Holocene human-envi- 
ronment relations. Analogous areas will have existed 
in many parts of Yorkshire’s lowland vales, however, 
and some of these may still preserve similar environ- 
mental resources. The mere and mire landscape of 
Holderness, for example in the Hornsea Mere- 
Brandesburton area, is a good candidate while parts of 
the southern Vale of York such as the Foulness Valley 
contain abundant sediments of high potential (Van de 
Noort and Ellis 1999; Halkon et al. forthcoming) and 
in the uplands the Malham area wetland complex 
also holds promise (Smith 1986). On a small scale, such 
sedimentary environments existed throughout 
Yorkshire’s past and form a key element of the coun- 
ty’s palaeoenvironmental resource. 


4.4 Drainage channel mires 


Meltwater drainage channels which cut through the 
lower watersheds of the North York Moors (Simmons 
et al. 1993) have provided valley features which have 
accumulated organic sediments since late glacial 
times, and through most of the Holocene. These shal- 
low linear hollows are very long but narrow and so 
preserve a spatial record of deforestation and likely 
human activity on the adjacent dry land in the form of 
laterally extensive charcoal and mineral inwash 
stripes. The best example, Ewe Crag Slack (Simmons et 
al. 1993), contains inwash layers from early Mesolithic 
to late prehistoric times, but all of these linear wet- 
lands record similar evidence. Large meltwater chan- 
nels in the Pennines above Wensleydale (Mitchell 
1991) promise that the wealth of environmental data 
recovered from these features on the North York 
Moors may be replicated in the Pennines. 


4.5 River valley alluvial environments 


A major part of Yorkshire’s palaeoenvironmental 
resource is the store of alluvial sediment within the val- 
leys of its fluvial systems, in particular the rivers of the 
Ouse basin which drain the great majority of the coun- 
ty. Fluvial sediments exist in upland, piedmont and 
lowland valley floor reaches (Macklin et al. 2000), and 
reflect both the past effects of climate on river discharge 
and the effects of past human land-use on catchment 
soil erosion. Alluvial sediment transport and redeposi- 
tion is an important feature influencing settlement and 
land-use in river valley bottoms, perhaps a key area in 
antiquity and seen as increasingly important archaeo- 
logically. Macklin et al. (2000) have identified several 
periods of river activity in the Yorkshire Ouse catch- 
ment in the second half of the Holocene, characterised 
by either channel incision or alluviation, which corre- 
spond closely to inferred climatic shifts. Incision is a 
feature of upland and intermediate altitudes, while 
alluviation occurs at all altitudes and is usually fine- 
grained. Coarse-grained alluviation occurred during 
the Iron Age period of major climatic deterioration. 
Long-term deposition of substantial depths of fine 
grained fluvial sediment in discrete units seems the 
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rule for the Vale of York lowland, with allied organic 
sedimentation in associated riparian wetlands. Flood 
regimes and the transport of packets of sediment 
deposited as alluvial units seem to have governed river 
behaviour. Soil erosion after forest clearance seems to 
have been locally important, but not in itself responsi- 
ble for great sediment delivery to the Vale of York until 
the medieval period (Macklin et al. 2000), although 
Buckland and Sadler (1985) suggest that extensive 
deposition of colluvial material in the Humberhead 
Levels area of South Yorkshire may be a response to 
major forest clearance and cultivation in Romano- 
British and later times. Local studies such as those with- 
in the Ouse basin (Taylor and Macklin 1998; Taylor et al. 
2000) are important for understanding individual river 
histories and linkage to archaeological study. Alluvial 
sedimentation buries old land surfaces and archaeolog- 
ical sites, contains a rich data. record and can be a 
resource of great palaeoenvironmental importance. 
Alluvial sedimentation occurs episodically throughout 
cold and warm climate stages and here provides a valu- 
able long-term potential record (Table 1). 


4.6 Upland springhead basin mires 


This category of deposit is a key element in the envi- 
ronmental resource of upland Yorkshire, for such sites 
are relatively widespread and contain older sediments 
than the general upland blanket peats. As small basins 
around water sources they were foci for early and mid 
Holocene human activity and their detrital sediments 
preserve stratigraphic as well as pollen evidence of 
environmental change. Wood, charcoal and inwash 
mineral layers are commonly present and record the 
local effects of human activity and other processes in 
the catchment. A good example is North Gill on the 
watershed of the North York Moors (Innes and 
Simmons 1999), where long-term study and focused, 
multi-core, fine temporal and spatial analyses have 
proven the value of very high resolution ecological 
data for understanding past environmental change. At 
North Gill the charcoal, mineral inwash and pollen 
data record multiple phases of disturbance in the late 
Mesolithic and early Neolithic, and the consequences 
for the local woodland of the transition from hunter- 
gatherer to early agriculturalist economy. Such inter- 
rogation of key sites to resolve particular research top- 
ics is an efficient use of the environmental resource. In 
Yorkshire several sites of this type have been studied 
in various degrees of detail on the North York Moors 
(Simmons et al. 1993; Innes 1999), and in the Pennines 
as at Soyland Moor (Williams 1985), Ringinglow 
(Conway 1947) and Fountains Earth (Tinsley 1975; 
1976). There is much scope for further investigation of 
this type of deposit. 


4.7 Upland hill peat and blanket bog 


In mid Holocene and later times climatic change and 
human land-use led to the spread of shallow peats 
across much of the upland areas of Yorkshire, 
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although not the chalkland surface of the Wolds. 
Blanket peats are better developed in the wetter 
Pennine upland, but important on the North York 
Moors too, although everywhere these relatively thin 
peats are today experiencing considerable erosion. 
Many such peats are semi-confined in that they occu- 
py the upper slopes of basins that are foci of earlier 
peat, but great expanses are of unconfined type and 
blanket the upland plateaux watersheds and adjacent 
slopes. Neolithic and Bronze Age clearance and farm- 
ing seems to have provided a stimulus for peat accu- 
mulation but major spread occurred during the cli- 
matic deterioration of Iron Age and later times 
(Gosden 1968; Bartley 1975; Tinsley 1975; Simmons et 
al. 1993). The blanket peat resource in Yorkshire is still 
very great and its main archaeological value may be as 
a record of late Holocene land-use in marginal upland 
environments. Upland blanket peats are highly sensi- 
tive to climatic change, however, and an increasingly 
important use of this resource will be in the detailed 
reconstruction of later Holocene climate change 
through peat palaeohydrology. This has been 
achieved on the North York Moors by Blackford and 
Chambers (1999) on East Bilsdale Moor, and by 
Chiverrell and Atherden (1999) at Fen Bogs and adja- 
cent sites in the eastern Moors. Long term work on 
blanket peats in the high Pennines by Tallis, for exam- 
ple at Holme Moss (Tallis 1987), will provide integrat- 
ed data on the influence of natural and cultural factors 
on late Holocene environmental change in this exten- 
sive area. Blanket peat forms a highly important part 
of Yorkshire’s environmental resource. 


4.8 Mineral soils 


A neglected resource of palaeoecological data are min- 
eral soils, which often preserve a useful pollen record of 
vegetation change as well as other forms of evidence. 
Although taphonomic processes in soils make soil 
pollen interpretation complicated, previous studies in 
Yorkshire have shown their potential value. Soil profiles 
sealed beneath other sediments can preserve old 
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ground surfaces that provide data on local environ- 
mental conditions, often in areas where other preserv- 
ing media are unavailable. Natural soils sealed beneath 
archaeological sediments or features may give a context 
to the later cultural activity, but soils preserved beneath 
alluvial or colluvial deposits may also contain informa- 
tion regarding off-site land-use or natural environmen- 


_tal processes. A good example of the value of such work 


is the buried soil pollen record from beneath a Romano- 
British earthwork at Fortress Dike in the west Yorkshire 
Pennines (Tinsley and Smith 1973) which showed a 
partly cleared agricultural landscape preceded con- 
struction. Brown Earth soils sealed beneath Bronze Age 
barrows on the North York Moors (Dimbleby 1962), an 
area now dominated by acid podsol soils, produce 
understanding of soil development history and thus 
insights into prehistoric agricultural potential. Pollen 
analysis of acidic soils sealed beneath peat near upland 
Mesolithic sites, such as at Dunford Bridge (Radley et al. 
1974) and White Gill (Dimbleby 1962) are examples of 
soils preserving important information regarding mid 
Holocene environmental conditions. 


5. Conclusion 


Yorkshire has a wealth of palaeoenvironmental 
resources that can directly and indirectly provide 
invaluable information regarding the context of 
human occupation and activity in the county. The nat- 
ural sediments of Yorkshire cover virtually every pos- 
sible time period and ecological zone and are a vital 
asset to archaeological study, whether associated 
directly with cultural material or not. Almost all of this 
geological heritage is under some degree of threat 
from natural factors of erosion or cultural factors such 
as drainage, extraction or development. Much of the 
invaluable environmental resource has been damaged 
or lost already, even in areas where the resource is 
clearly of national or even international importance. A 
great amount still survives, however, from which 
much can be learned regarding Yorkshire’s past envi- 
ronments, and the history of people in the county. 


5. The Late Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Periods in Yorkshire 
T'G. Manby 


It was not possible to include a paper in the Ripon 
Conference programme on the Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic periods in Yorkshire, although they have 
been fields of substantial research for more than a cen- 
tury. In view of this a short summary of research has 
been prepared for this volume (see also Table 2). 


Three decades ago more than a century of Yorkshire 
collecting and excavation activity were included in 
benchmark national surveys; notably John Campbell’s 
analysis of Upper Palaeolithic sites and industries 
(Campbell 1977, 168-71), and the Council for British 
Archaeology’s Gazetteer of Mesolithic flint industry 
sites (Wymer 1977, 349-407). The above works provide 
a near comprehensive site literature bibliography 
down to 1970; a year that was overshadowed by the 
death of Jeffrey Radley in an excavation collapse in 
York, a tragic incalculable loss to Yorkshire archaeolo- 
gy and Mesolithic research. 

Only a brief outline of primary research since c. 
1970 will be offered, as the wider chronological, envi- 
ronmental and resource backgrounds for many 
Yorkshire sites and industries are well represented in 
recent literature on the Late Glacial and Early Post 
glacial hunter-gatherer cultures in a British and west- 
ern European setting (Smith 1992a; 1992b; Spikins 
1999). The traditional surface recovery of Mesolithic 
lithics has continued on eroding moorland areas; but 
not all collectors have a scientific intent and illicit dig- 
ging can be a problem (Gilkes 1994). Roger Jacobi has 
long carried on an intensive lithic analysis programme 
across Yorkshire and northern England, the basis for 
his functional distinctions of the Earlier Mesolithic Star 
Carr and Deepcar assemblages (Jacobi 1978); and he 
became the mentor of many Pennine and North York 
Moors fieldworkers. 

Yorkshire, in the north-western corner of European 
Late Upper Palaeolithic activities (Jacobi 1991; Coles 
1998), has some small Creswellian artefact groups in 
three widely separated areas, all chronologically post- 
dating the regional withdrawal of Devensian ice. In 
the southern Magnesian Limestone belt Deadman’s 
Cave, Anston (Jenkinson and Wynne-Griffiths 1986), is 
the only Yorkshire cave subjected to intensive palaeo- 
environmental sampling; and it is an outlier of the 
Creswell Caves and rock shelter site group (Jenkinson 
1978), part of a Creswellian lithic distribution that 
includes the Edlington Wood open site (Mellars 1973) 
and finds at Coal Measure locations to the west. The 
activity range in the higher Pennines, represented by 
utilised bones, antler and lithic material in the caves in 
Ribblesdale (King 1993, 1-6) and in Cartmel north of 
Morecambe Bay, has been extended over the water- 
shed into Wensleydale with the Carperby backed 
point and flakes (Laurie, Ch. 13 this volume). 
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In eastern Yorkshire, at Seamer Carr Site K, a lithic 
concentration included ‘Creswellian points’ and a 
hearth, overlain by solifluction strata, demonstrating a 
Late glacial period occupation at Lake Flixton 
(Schadla-Hall 1987a-c). Of like age, the Gransmoor 
barbed bone point, found deeply embedded in a log 
(Sheldrick et al. 1997), provided a well-stratified and 
datable context for the artefact type whose earliest 
Holderness discoveries led to such a bitter controversy 
(Sitch 1993; Sitch and Jacobi 1999). 

After the climatic severity of the Loch Lomond 
Interstadial, the return of warmth and woodland at 
Lake Flixton is represented by the Flixton Site 2 
butchered horse layer and a ‘Long Blade’ industry at 
Barry’s Island (Mellars and Dark 1998, 237-8) that pre- 
dates the Star Carr Early Mesolithic activity. Following 
the original Star Carr investigations (Clark 1954) the 
site and its related environment provided a model that 
generated four decades of discussion and evaluation 
(Mellars and Dark 1998, 3-12), but no further excav- 
ation was possible in the drained lake basin until 1976 
when the multi-disciplinary research programme was 
set up in advance of a refuse disposal scheme. 
Developing as the Vale of Pickering Research Project, 
under the field direction of Tim Schadla-Hall, survey 
and excavation has progressed from Seamer Carr 
(Schadla-Hall 1987a-—c) around Lake Flixton in annual 
projects that continued until the end of the 20th cen- 
tury. This most extensive of Mesolithic research pro- 
jects, both spatially and in duration, has extended the 
pioneer fieldwork of J.W. Moore, defining the lake’s 
shores and its islands and investigating many Early 
Mesolithic industry sites and their palaeoenvironmen- 
tal context (Schadla-Hall and Lane forthcoming). The 
Star Carr 1949-51 excavation site has been re-located; 
excavation has further defined its setting, allowing re- 
interpretation of the site’s status in the wider northern 
European Mesolithic context (Mellars and Dark 1998). 

The Pennine moorlands have continued to be a 
major area of collecting as well as some excavations of 
lithic debris patches, some with pits and hearths, but 
the organic elements are confined to carbonised mate- 
rials (also used for radiocarbon determinations). 
However, fieldwalking on the Coal Measures and the 
Pennine Dales river terraces, and in some instances 
excavation at later sites, produces scattered microliths 
and lithic by-products, showing that activity was not 
confined to the higher Millstone Grit uplands. 

An updated consideration and corpus of Earlier 
and Later industry sites for north-east Yorkshire was 
assembled by Don Spratt (1993, 51-67). For the major 
concentration of lithic recovery sites on the North York 
Moors’ central watershed Raymond Hayes (1988a, 
1-27) has contributed the collection and excavation 
background for those assemblages used in Radley’s 
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Table 2: Later Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic flint industries with chronological and environmental back- 


grounds 
BP Climatic zone Period and industry Yorkshire sites cal. BC 
Eastern Western 
13000 12700 
ZONE 1 LATER UPPER 
(Bolling) PALAEOLITHIC 
12600 CRESWELLIAN 
‘Creswell’ and pen-knife points 
Windermere 
12000 Interstadial Deadman’s 
ZONE II Cave 
(Older Dryas) (Colder period) 
11500 Barbed points Gransmoor 
(Allerad) 
11000 Seamer Carr 10900 
Site K 
10900 
Loch Lomond Interstadial (very cold) 
10200 
Pre-Boreal 
10000 Zone IV ‘long blade’ industry Flixton Site 2 9600 
Spreading birch 
woodland to a high 
9500 level with pine EARLY MESOLITHIC Star Carr 
across the lowlands Star Carr industry Warcock Hill 
Waystone Edge 
9000 Deepcar industry Brigham Deepcar 8200 
Early Boreal Obliquely blunted Pointed Stone 
ZONE V and backed points, 
triangle forms, truncated 
8500 Spread of hazel blades and core axes Howe Hill 
Optimum warmth 
8000 
Boreal 7000 
ZONE VI Rishworth Drain 
7500 LATER MESOLITHIC White Gill 
Rising sea level Scalene triangles, 
flooding the obliquely blunted points Kilham 
southern North and backed forms, 
7000 Sea Basin gravers, scrapers, saws. 5800 
Increasing Scalene triangles, rod Bessingby 
6500 rainfall and backed points, Barry’s Island 
trapezoid forms, 
gravers, scrapers Heslerton 
Atlantic 
6000 ZONE Vila March Hill 4700 
Spreading oak Rod and backed point Farndale Moor Rocher Moss 
5500 forest with dominant in latest Mauley Cross 
alder and lime assemblages, scrapers. 
5000 Upland: peat 3800 


spreading 
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review of the Later industry (Radley 1969c). On the 
watershed ridges above Bilsdale and Bransdale, G.V. 
and S. Taylor carried on a major collecting programme 
(Spratt 1993, 53-5 and 64-6) and excavated Early 
industry assemblages at Pointed Stone and Money 
Howe, that have received discursive publication 
(Jacobi 1978, 308-15 and 321). 

The Later industry in the Vale of Pickering is best 
represented at a Lake Flixton site on Barry’s Island (T. 
Schadla-Hall, pers. comm.); also at Heslerton, in the 
sands zone along the foot of the Wolds, where a wide- 
spread industry has been recovered in the fillings of 
later features, their original context lost in a re-distrib- 
ution of the windblown sands (Powlesland et al. 1986, 
63; Haughton and Powlesland 1999, 24, 60). For 
Holderness, fieldwalking by the Humber Wetland 
Project had a limited lithic recovery mostly from sur- 
face colluvium in eastern Holderness; there was a 
major Later assemblage excavated with its associated 
palaeoenvironmental sequence at Stone Carr, Wawne, 
in the Hull Valley (Van de Noort and Ellis 2000, 160-9, 
pls.9-10). The long tradition of flint collecting on the 
Wolds has, in contrast to the vast quantities of later 
artefacts, recovered relatively little Mesolithic material, 
only stray microliths and some core axe finds. There 
are two Later industry sites, with pits, located during 
the excavation of later earthworks at Bessingby 
(Earnshaw 1973, 24, 32-8) and Kilham (Manby 1976, 
133-7). 

The great extent of the Central Lowlands has few 
Mesolithic assemblages; only the Foulness valley has a 
concentration of Early and Later industry sites that 
can be studied in their environmental context (Halkon, 
Ch.15 this volume). The few isolated Early industry 
sites in the western half of lowlands have been extend- 


ed by Sutton Common (Parker Pearson and Sydes 


230-3), Little Holtby in the Vale of Mowbray (J. Wright, 
pers. comm.), and sites on the Magnesian Limestone, 
all the result of fieldwalking arable land. 

The Millstone Grit watershed in Saddleworth and 
Marsden parishes has the greatest concentration of 
lithic sites. It is the classical area for Pennine Mesolithic 
research, where Francis Buckley (1882-1949) conduct- 
ed his inter-war collection and excavations (Petch 1924, 
19-32; Barnes 1982, 21-38). There has been an inten- 
sive renewal of activity in this area in the later 20th 


a, 


century; Dr W.PB. Stonehouse (1913-1999) recorded 
many new sites and carried out gridded excavations of 
Earlier and Later industry sites (Stonehouse 1992; 
2001). A major project on the National Trust’s Marsden 
estate, directed by Penny Spikins (1999, 22-3), has 
excavated on the Lominot Early Mesolithic area, and 
the March Hill Later industrial spread. An associated 
radiocarbon dating programme has provided 5th mil- 
lennium BC determinations for the latest March Hill 
microlithic assemblage (Spikins 2002). 

The southern Millstone Grit watershed around the 
headwaters of the Don was the subject of a vigorous 
field collecting and excavation campaign (Radley 
1964a; Radley et al. 1974) including the Deepcar Earlier 
Industry type site (Radley and Mellars 1964). Some 
Pennine areas remain under-researched, like the 
Calder-Aire watershed (Keighley 1981, 82-3; Gilkes 
1994) also the Aire-Wharfe (Cowling 1946, 7-30) and 
the Wharfe—Nidd watersheds. However, many years 
of systematic collecting has produced some extensive 
Later industry assemblages, from South Haw on the 
Nidderdale—Wensleydale interfluve, recovered by 
Margaret Collins (Harrogate Museums), and from five 
sites around Malham Tarn (Williams et al. 1987). For the 
Malham area, on the southern rim of the Craven 
Limestone, the Mesolithic period is a particular 
research aspect in Bradford University’s landscape 
archaeology survey. 

The most significant later 20th century distribu- 
tional extension of the Mesolithic in the Pennines has 
been the mainly Later assemblages, all surface recov- 
ery, at sites along the flanks of Wensleydale, Swaledale 
and Teesdale (Coggins et al. 1989; Laurie, Ch. 13 this 
volume). Here the high watershed ridges, that rise 
above 460m OD, have produced only isolated finds of 
microliths. 

The later 20th century has seen the recognition of 
Mesolithic lithic material in a far wider range of geo- 
topographical situations across Yorkshire (Spikins 
1999, fig.2.3) than previously anticipated. There are 
implications from this wider environmental distribu- 
tion and related resource opportunities, that affect any 
Earlier and Later Mesolithic subsistence and social 
activity models constructed around site concentra- 
tions polarised towards the eroding moorland and 
sandy soils areas. 
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6. The Neolithic and Bronze Ages: a Time of Early Agriculture 
T.G. Manby, A. King and B.E. Vyner 


Summary 


The conventionally termed Neolithic and Bronze Ages, 
c.4400-700 BC, are reviewed first in the terms of a histori- 
cal background of excavation and research. A vast legacy of 
recorded data and collections resulting from the prolific work 
of the 19th century collectors and barrow diggers has over- 
shadowed most of the 20th century. There was a slow begin- 
ning to scientific archaeology across Yorkshire caused by a 
scarcity of resources for research and excavation and outlets 
for publication. Not until the 1960s was there an expansion 
of research into Yorkshire's prehistory. Much of the excav- 
ation was motivated by rescue concepts; only in the 1970s 
was there a development of landscape programmes. 

The implications of 20th century research and excavation 
are presented in a chronological synthesis integrated into 
national periodisation schemes that utilise radiocarbon 
chronology. Geo-environmental based reviews outline the 
historical impacts on monument survival, the implications 
of palaeoenvironmental study, and the extent of excavation 
and field collection. The subsistence evidence and economic 
resources are reviewed along with aspects of inter-regional 
relationships. 


Key words: Yorkshire, Bronze Age, chronology, 
Neolithic, economy, settlement 


1. Introduction 


This synthesis is a summary assessment of a period, 
late 5th to mid-1st millennia BC, across the Yorkshire 


region that is offered as the basis for the formulation of 


research frameworks. It is essentially founded on 
research and excavation undertaken in Yorkshire dur- 
ing the 20th century to provide an interpretive per- 
spective of the cultural chronology and the archaeo- 
environmental character of respective physiographic 
areas of Yorkshire. Only a summary can be provided 
on this occasion of the profoundly awesome legacy of 
19th century digging and collecting that still domi- 
nates the regional database. For a consideration of the 
conventionally termed Neolithic and Bronze Ages c. 
4400-700 BC, across Yorkshire at the end of the 20th 
century, there is a need to relate site interpretation and 
artefact studies into a wider understanding of their 
ecological-economic background and the inter-com- 
munity developments within and outside the region. 
Any assessment of the origins of the evidential 
database involves a historical perspective and an 
awareness of the short-term nature of many previous 
philosophical debates and fashionable tendencies. 
Into that latter category are the traditional period 
labels and the implied usage for sites and objects; tra- 
ditional terminology has a power to mislead. The term 
‘Neolithic’ continues to change its connotations, 
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originally applied to stone implement technology, 
during the 20th century it came to stand for an early 
agricultural economy but the usage is currently shift- 
ing to social and ritual manifestations (J. Thomas 
1999). Similarly for the ‘Bronze Age’ and ‘Early Iron 
Age’, the initial appearance of both metals has to be 
seen as part of wider western European developments 
that do not coincide with broader cultural changes 
related to economic and social activities. 

The Neolithic, or New Stone Age, and the Bronze 
Age, in this consideration are based on the broader 
technological background: 


A. A late 5th millennium BC replacement of 
Mesolithic hunter-gatherer subsistence by some 
agricultural practices and innovative technologies 
for flint, stone and pottery. 


. Amid-to later 3rd millennium BC advent of copper 
artefacts leading to bronze artefact production and 
regional industries. 


. By the mid-1st millennium BC the widespread use 
of iron artefacts for everyday tools and weapons 
had relegated bronze to decorative purposes. 


A basic phasing into ‘Earlier’ and ‘Later’, for both 
the Neolithic and Bronze Age, is currently used, but a 
Middle phase for each is a returning concept. The 
refinement of the chronology — a traditional exercise 
in prehistory — has at times obscured the diversity in 
technological, economic and territorial relations. The 
advent of radiocarbon dating provided an indepen- 
dent standard for the development in national terms 
of a quarter millennium periodisation for the 4th-3rd 
millennia BC, and a near century by century scheme 
for the 2nd—1st millennia (Needham 1996). Thus a 
chronological framework of 4th to 1st millennia BC for 
Yorkshire is emerging, formulated from a still limited 
number of regional determinations and cross-linked to 
a national periodisation scheme (Tables 3-4). 


1.1 The historical background 


The collection of prehistoric artefacts began in 
Yorkshire during the later 17th century (Thoresby 
1715), and some field recording of barrows and earth- 
works commenced during the mid-18th century 
(Drake 1736; 1785). The late 18th-early 19th century 
agricultural and industrial revolutions caused a 
destruction of monuments and produced a harvest of 
prehistoric artefacts that inspired antiquarian interest. 
The period 1760-1820 saw antiquarian histories pro- 
duced for most areas of Yorkshire that included 
notices, and often illustrations, of Bronze Age monu- 
ments and artefact finds. Notable are antiquarian 
tomes for Halifax (Watson 1775), Craven (Whitaker 
1805), Richmondshire (Whitaker 1823), Whitby (Young 
1817) and Scarborough (Hinderwell 1790). 
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Table 3: Relative chronology, Neolithic: 4th-3rd millennia BC 


BC 4000 3500 3000 2500 2000 

Phasing Early (Middle) Later 

Period Meldon Mount Fargo 

(Burgess) Bridge Pleasant 

Horizons Duggleby Kelleythorpe 
Howe 

MONUMENTS Long Barrows 


Long Enclosures 


Kotha 348 


‘Great Barrows’ 


Henges ————— 


PETERBOROUGH 


Cursuses 
CERAMIC Crimson 2. 
STYLES Towthorpe ———> 
FLINT. TYPES: 
Arrowhead Leaf Transverse 
types Double- lozenge 

pointed leaf 
Specialised Laurel leaves 
types Sickle blades 
Stone Axes 
Imports 
ENVIRONMENT ZONE VIIa 
(Atlantic) ‘Elm 
Decline’ 

SEA LEVELS >1m OD in 


Humber estuary 


GROOVED WARE ——__ = 


Early BEAKERS 
Oblique 
Ripple- Tanged and 
flaked barbed 
Chisels 


Edge-polished knives 


‘Seamer’ Axes 
‘Duggleby’ Adzes 


Group VI ——_- Groups I and II 
Group Va —— rrr 


ZONE VIIb 
(Sub-Boreal) 


Rhythmic transgressions 
Humber estuary Im+ OD 


Regression in Tees estuary 


After 1820 there was a shift from the literary anti- 
quarian tradition to a wider scientific approach linked 
to geology, leading to the establishment of the philo- 
sophical societies in most larger towns (Brears 1984). 
The Scarborough Philosophical Society gained inter- 
national renown after its 1834 Gristhorpe tree-trunk 
coffin discovery, and its conservation and publication 
(Williamson 1835). Museums were rapidly set up by 
these scientifically minded societies, including the 
Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society. 
Established in 1837, it was to be the principal regional 


society involved in prehistory matters for most of the 
19th century (Davies 1889). The Yorkshire 
Archaeological and Topographical Society, established 
in 1863, publishing its first journal in 1870 (Walker nd), 
had a bias towards historical periods during its early 
decades. 

For eastern Yorkshire in particular the agricultural 
improvements involving levelling of barrows and 
earthworks (Knox 1855) was accompanied by farm 
workers collecting and selling artefacts to supplement 
low agricultural wages. Dealers in the market towns 
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Table 4: Relative chronology, Bronze Age: 2nd-1st millennia BC 


A-E = Aldbourne—Edmondsham; Wilb.= Wilburton 
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BC 2500 2000 1500 1000 500 
Phasing Early (Middle) Late Early 
Iron Age 
Period Mount Fargo Bush A-E Knighton Wilb. Ewart 
(Burgess) Pleasant Barrow Park 
MONUMENTS Round Barrows ——————> Hill 
Ring Cairns ————» Forts 
Stone Circles Linear 
Earthworks ———————> 
PALISADED 
ENCLOSURES 
Horizons Kelleythorpe Loose Howe 
CERAMIC Early Middle Late |; BARREL/ 
of ip dl abe. BEAKERS————> BUCKET URNS PDR PDR 
FOOD VESSELS PLAIN DECORATED 
COLLARED URNS Bowls Bowls, Jars, cups 
BICONICAL URNS Jars 
FLINT TYPES Tanged and barbed Limited range of types, 
Arrowheads —<—=_=$$<$<$ < <_< ______—_>- principally scrapers and 
Daggers edge utilised pieces 
Plano-convex 
Knives 
STONE Early Developed 
TYPES BATTLEAXES.....> 
— SADDLE QUERNS. —-.,[?]}]Y]?]YYS> 
Jet Buttons ——————- —--— —____ 
Necklaces Disc > 
Spacer Plate > 
METAL 1 2 8 4 5 6 vi 
WORKING 2500> 2300> 2050> 1700> 1500> 1150> 950-c.750 
PERIODS 
REGIONAL Vale of Hotham Wallington _Heathery 
INDUSTRY Pickering Carr Burn 
METAL Flat Axes Flanged Axes Palstaves Socketed Axes 
Nt 
Tanged Spearheads Socketed spearheads i 
Knife-Daggers Ogival Dirks Swords ————> 
Basket Leaf Daggers Rapiers Gouges ————_> 
Earrings Beads Chisels 
ENVIRONMENT ZONE VIIb ZONE VIII 
(Sub-Boreal) (Atlantic) 
SEA LEVELS Rising in Humber Intervening Rising in Humber 
to Om+ OD Regressions 


Regression in Tees Estuary 
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purchased local flint, stone and bronze artefacts to 
supply a traffic in antiquities to distant collectors such 
as Thomas Bateman, John Evans and William 
Greenwell (Mortimer 1900, 9-13). Edward Simpson 
(1815-c.1873) of Whitby developed his personal skills 
to cater for the collectors’ desires (Sheppard 1932). 
Better known as ‘Flint Jack’, his activities forced an 
objective approach to flint and bronze artefacts that 
led to classification and typological systems. The 
Pennine moorlands of western Yorkshire also attracted 
flint collectors where industrial pollution caused the 
erosion of the blanket bog peats. Yorkshire sources 
contributed a significant proportion of specimens for 
John Evans’ great artefact studies (Evans 1881; 1897). 

The exploits of the mid- and later 19th-century bar- 
row diggers working on the North York Moors and the 
Wolds — Londesborough, Ruddock, Kendall, 
Anderson, Atkinson, Greenwell, Silburn and the 
Mortimer brothers — have attracted a considerable 
volume of scholarship (Mortimer 1900, 9-16; Elgee 
1930; Marsden 1974; 1999; Smith 1994; Manby 1995a). 
This is not the occasion to re-appraise the nature of 
their methods and results other than to stress the 
sheer volume of their activity. Together with the lesser 
numbers of barrows and cairns in the Vale of 
Mowbray (Lukis 1869) and the Pennines (Greenwell 
1877, 371-7; Roth 1906), some 1500 barrows were dug 
into and variously documented between 1840-1900. 

In contrast to barrow digging and the treatment of 
the dead, concepts of settlement archaeology were 
focused on the false trail of pit-dwellings (Young 1817; 
Ord 1846; Mortimer 1905). The fashion for cave dig- 
ging (Boyd-Dawkins 1874) and ‘lake dwellings’ 
(Munro 1890) were respectively taken up in Craven 
and Holderness. Obvious unfortunate aspects arising 
from this 19th century endeavour were the destruc- 
tion of sites, a vagueness in site documentation, and 
the departure from Yorkshire of large quantities of sur- 
face recovered and excavated artefacts to distant col- 
lectors and museums (Mortimer 1900). 


1.2 The 20th century 


The century opened with the publication of John 
Robert Mortimer’s great opus of his lifetime’s barrow 
digging and earthwork surveys (Mortimer 1905). It 
was prophetic that the legacy of 19th century anti- 
quarian activity was to overshadow Yorkshire’s pre- 
history research for the greater part of the 20th centu- 
ry. The prolific contribution of the 19th century 
Yorkshire diggers in national terms was to be well 
demonstrated in Lord Abercromby’s Bronze Age pot- 
tery corpus (Abercromby 1912). But strangely the pre- 
history chapter of the Victoria County History of 
Yorkshire (Clinch 1907) is a singular disappointment. 
Barrow digging traditions of the 19th century were 
carried on into the first two decades of the new centu- 
ry (Armstrong 1909; Kirk 1911; Hornsby and Stanton 
1917; Hornsby and Laverick 1918; 1920). John 
Mortimer went on barrow digging down to 1910, the 
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year of his death; the inheritor of the Mortimer collec- 
tion was Thomas Sheppard (1876-1945), the Curator of 
Hull Museum. Sheppard was a vigorous collector, his 
acquisitive activities across eastern and central 
Yorkshire secured most new artefact finds and existing 
personal collections for Hull Museum. But Sheppard’s 
proprietary concepts discouraged other fieldworkers 
(Sitch 1993; Sitch and Jacobi 1999); after Mortimer’s 
1910 barrow dig no prehistoric sites were excavated on 
the Wolds until 1951. A contrasting personality was 
Frank Elgee (1880-1944), Curator of the Dorman 
Memorial Museum, Middlesbrough, a most active 
fieldworker and collection researcher who had to pub- 
lish his own ideal regional synthesis for the North 
York Moors (Elgee 1930); a wider review for Yorkshire 
as a whole followed (Elgee and Elgee 1933). The tradi- 
tions of cave excavation were continued in Craven by 
the Settle Pigyard Club, and flint collecting and the 
search for rock art went on in the grit moorlands. Of 
the contemporary workers in the Pennines, Dr Arthur 
Raistrick (1887-1991) was outstanding for the scale of 
his monument surveys and settlement studies 
(Raistrick 1929b; 1931; 1935; 1936) that were linked to 
wider environmental research, including a pioneering 
usage of pollen analysis and air photography 
(Raistrick and Chapman 1929). Raistrick’s excavation 
included a re-assessment in 1920 of the Elbolton Cave 
sequence (Gilks 1973b), and cairns and house sites 
around Malham (Raistrick and Holmes 1962). 

‘Flintin’ continued, being practised this century by 
many amateur workers who built up site-focused col- 
lections, documented to varying standards, from Wold 
fields and the moorlands of the North York Moors and 
the Pennines. Of the published inter-war era artefact 
studies both regional and national (Clark 1932a; 1932b; 
Grimes 1931; Piggott 1931) in their scope, the most sig- 
nificant was Nancy Newbigin’s study of the Neolithic 
pottery obtained as a result of barrow digging by 
Greenwell and Mortimer (Newbigin 1937). 

Against this body of field survey, collection and lit- 
erary activities, the post-First World War decade saw 


few prehistoric sites excavated, in notable contrast to 


the flourishing research-focused programmes then 
being pursued for the Romano-British period. Thus the 
most important inter-war prehistoric discovery was a 
by-product of the Roman signal station excavation at 
Castle Hill, Scarborough; this Late Bronze Age occupa- 
tion site (Smith 1927) had trans-North Sea implications 
(Wheeler 1931), but its inadequate site publication was 
to deprive it of a national type-site status. 

Only during the later 1930s did some scientifically 
motivated excavation begin, applied to North York 
Moors barrows: Loose Howe (Elgee and Elgee 1949), 
Ampleforth and Osborne Lodge (summarised in 
Smith 1994); and a single Pennine margin barrow — 
Green Howe, North Deighton (Wood 1971). An ambi- 
tious investigation of the Almondbury Castle Hill hill- 
fort was instigated by the Romano-British interests 
(Varley 1976). This new era of research inspired 
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excavation, best exemplified by the initial investigation 
of the North Ferriby Bronze Age boat finds on the 
Humber foreshore (Wright 1990a), was abruptly ended 
by the Second World War. 

The wartime emergency was succeeded by post- 
war austerity and only a few pre-war workers were 
able to resume their activities. In 1946 the excavation 
and recovery of two boats at North Ferriby was 
resumed, an investigation continued by E.V. Wright 
(1918-2001) throughout his life (Wright 1990b). But 
overall regional support for excavation, research and 
publication was, at best, apathetic during the 1940s and 
1950s. Using a geographical determinism inspired by 
‘Fox’s Law’ (Fox 1932) and citing 19th century activity, 
the local pundits would maintain ‘It has all been 
done!’. Certainly the inter-war dearth of published 
excavation and novel site assemblages had left 
Yorkshire prehistory marginalised in relation to the 
contemporary discoveries accumulating in southern 
England (Kendrick and Hawkes 1932). Unfortunately 
this 1940-50s apathy in archaeological endeavour coin- 
cided with a vast expansion of cultivation, forestry, 
road building, quarrying, open-cast mining, and mili- 
tary activities that together caused an unquantifiable 
destruction of archaeological monuments affecting all 
areas of Yorkshire. A few museums provided the only 
professional archaeological posts during the first half of 
the 20th century. State support was initiated in 1949 by 
the jointly financed Ministry of Works/Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society Quern Howe excavation 
(Waterman 1951). But in relation to the extent of the 
destruction across Yorkshire, singularly few prehistoric 
sites were excavated in the 1950s (Ashbee 1957: Ashbee 
and ApSimon 1956; Rahtz 1989; Stead 1959). 

Apart from the modest Thornborough project, 


sponsored by combined learned societies (Thomas 


1955), against this post-war dearth of support for 
research excavation must be set the great personal ini- 
tiatives that investigated the Ryedale Windypits 
(Hayes 1963), the Great Ayton Moor cairn complex 
(Hayes 1967), the Staple Howe palisaded settlement 
(Brewster 1963), and plough damaged barrows in 
Broxa Forest (summarised in Smith 1994). 

The traditional flint collecting activity of amateur 
workers developed a landscape dimension in post-war 
years, notably by C. and E. Grantham on the Wolds, 
R.H. Hayes on the North York Moors, and E.T. Cowling 
and J. Davis on the Pennine moorlands. The recording 
of field monuments and finds was undertaken by the 
network of map-holding Ordnance Survey 
Archaeological Division honorary correspondents 
(Raymond Hayes (1909-2000) of Hutton-le-Hole was 
the most prolific recorder) and most public museums. 
Museums provided the focus for local archaeological 
activity, a role that was ideally developed by Sidney 
Jackson (1903-1978) through Bradford’s Cartwright 
Hall Museum Archaeological Group that promoted 
public interest in all aspects of archaeology and partic- 
ipation in field recording during the 1950-60s. 
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The 20th century flowering of prehistory research- 
led archaeology in Yorkshire essentially emerged in 
the 1960s, coinciding with a development of local soci- 
eties and university extra-mural provision, and the 
establishment of new professional archaeological 
posts in museums, at Bradford and Sheffield universi- 
ties and in governmental organisations. The signifi- 
cant state contribution included the regional-based 
field team of the Ordnance Survey Archaeological 
Division, led by E.C. Waight, and the York-based Royal 
Commission on the Historical Monuments of England 
investigators. Their work essentially created the basis 
for future Sites and Monuments Records. State funding 
by the Ministry of Public Buildings and Works for res- 
cue excavation was to be developed during the 1960s 
and early 1970s and provided the sponsorship for full 
time excavators such as T.C.M. Brewster (1914-1984). 
The majority of these excavations were site-focused on 
long and round barrows; landscape-scale excavations 
only began in advance of gravel quarrying at Garton 
Slack in 1975 (Brewster 1980) and in 1978 at Heslerton 
(Powlesland et al. 1986). Without the three decades of 
state-financed excavations in eastern and central 
Yorkshire the evidential basis of Yorkshire prehistory 
would have a very limited number of secure monu- 
ment sequences and assemblages. 

However, at this time there were some linear civil 
engineering constructions across great tracts of 
Yorkshire, notably the M1 and M62 motorways and 
the carriageway widening and by-pass building on the 
A1, and the two gas pipelines across the Wolds and 
Holderness. The singular lack of any prehistoric sites 
excavated along these landscape corridors are self-evi- 
dent circumstances, a loss to be gauged against the 
excavations in the 1990s before a further widening of 
the Al roadway between Allerton Park and Dishforth 
(Tavener 1996) and the short-distanced Caythorpe Gas 
Pipeline (Abramson 1996a). 

The majority of 20th century excavations have been 
concentrated in the uplands of eastern Yorkshire; both 
the Neolithic sites (Fig.11) and those of the Bronze Age 
(Fig.12). Relatively few excavations have been under- 
taken in the lowlands or the Pennines relative to their 
extent. The last quarter of the 20th century saw initia- 
tion of projects in the under-researched areas: in 
uplands previously difficult of access such as the water- 
shed fells of the northern Dales (Coggins 1986; Fleming 
and Laurie in prep.; Laurie, Ch. 13 this volume) and in 
some lowlands (Powlesland, Ch. 16 this volume; 
Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume; Harding 2000). The largest 
lowland investigation, the Humber Wetlands Project 
(Van de Noort, Ch. 14 this volume), has been the major 
regional project sponsored by English Heritage during 
a time of decline in public funding for excavation. 

Some aspects of non-excavation archaeology were 
only developed on an effective scale for Yorkshire in 
the later 20th century. The development of regional 
palaeobotanical research programmes in the Pennines, 
North York Moors and Holderness (Innes and 
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Figure 11: Map of Yorkshire showing the principal sites c. 4000-2500 BC excavated during the 20th century 


1. Street House 15. Caythorpe, Carnaby, 
2. Great Ayton Moor Burton Agnes and 
3. Seamer Moor Rudston Wold 

4. Manham Hill 16. Rudston 

5. Wykeham 17. Maiden's Grave 
6. Sawdon Moor 18. Kilham 

7. King Alfrid's Cave 19. Kemp Howe 

8. Willerby Wold 20. Cottam Warren 

9. Heslerton Wold 21. Driffield 

10. Heslerton 22. Craike Hill 

11. Boynton and Grindale 23. Garton Slack 

12. Beacon Hill 24. Wetwang Slack 
13. Hartendale 25. Raisthorpe 

14. Sewerby 26. Whitegrounds 


27. Callis Wold 


Blackford, Ch. 4 this volume) followed departmental 
expansion of the universities of Durham, Hull, Leeds 
and Sheffield. The CBA Implement Petrology 
Programme was extended to Yorkshire in 1962, and 
down to 1986 a sample of 900 stone implements was 
examined by Phillips et al. (1988). The largest stone axe 
collection, that of the Yorkshire Museum, was not 
included in the sample, otherwise derived from a wide 
geographical spread of museums. 


28. Hayton 43. Colton 

29. Leven 44, Garforth 

30. Eastington Warren 45. Ferrybridge 

31. Walkington 46. Backstone Beck 

32. Wath Quarry 47. Bradley Moor 

33. Gilling 48. Elbolton Cave 

34. Pockley 49. Yarnbury 

35. Boltby 50. Attermire Cave 

36. Scorton 51. Lesser Kelco and 

37. Catterick Sewell's Caves 

38. Thornborough 52. Fox Holes Cave 

39. Nunwick 53. Ravens Scar and Thaw 
40. Marton-le-Moor Head Caves 

41. Roecliffe 54. Lindley Moor 

42.. Green Howe 55. Whitwell (Derbyshire) 


Following the Second World War, J.K. St Joseph’s 
survey flights, for the Cambridge University 
Committee for Aerial Photography, produced some 
notable discoveries in Yorkshire (St Joseph 1977a; 1980), 
such as henge monuments (Thomas 1955; Dymond 
1963; McInnes 1964) and cursuses (Dymond 1966). But 
air photographic results were not accessible to regional 
fieldworkers until the 1970s with the setting up of the 
National Monuments Record Air Photographs Unit. 
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Figure 12: Map of Yorkshire showing the princtpal sites 2500-600 BC excavated during the 20th century 
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Regionally based flying programmes developed from 
1972, co-ordinated by the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society’s Aerial Archaeology Committee (Riley 1988a). 
Notable participants were D.N. Riley (1915-1993), J. 
Pickering, A.L. Pacitto, R.E. Yarwood, T-C.M. Brewster, 
L. Still and B.E. Vyner, and there was some pioneering 
aerial archaeology in areas such as the Coal Measures, 
Vale of York, and the Cleveland Plain (Still and Vyner 
1986; Still et al. 1989). A Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments for England’s Air Photographic team was 
established in York in 1989 to facilitate National 
Mapping Programme projects across northern 
England, headed by R. Bewley and later PD. Horne 
(Horne 1994). The combined air coverage produced by 
regional and national programmes were brought 
together in the Royal Commission’s Wolds survey 
(Stoertz 1997). Surveys followed for the Yorkshire Dales 
National Park (Horne and MacLeod 1995; forthcom- 
ing), the Howardian Hills and the Vale of York 
(Kershaw and Horne in prep.). 

Other developments affecting Yorkshire prehistory 
over the last three decades of the 20th century mirror 
social fluctuations that have influenced the fortunes of 
learned societies, adult education, and professional and 
governmental bodies. It is not appropriate here to chart 
the expansion, decline and fall of the 1974 local govern- 
mental structures with their divisive politicisation of 
archaeological practice. But a positive accomplishment 
of the last quarter of the 20th century has been the con- 
tinuing tradition of private research and voluntary 
workers in excavation and survey; exemplified by the 
work of the late Don Spratt and Geoffrey Taylor, and 
the mid-Wharfedale rock art survey by the Ilkley 
Archaeology Group (Hedges 1986). An outcome of both 
publicly funded archaeology and private research pro- 
jects can be seen in some published area sites and mon- 
uments surveys, both multi-period (Loughlin and 
Miller 1979; Faull and Moorhouse 1981); or for single 
monument classes such as barrows (Crawford 1980; 
Smith 1994), rock art (Hedges 1986; Beckensall 1999) 
and linear boundary systems (Spratt 1989). 

The later 20th century has also seen the publication 
of some period synthesis studies dealing entirely or in 
part with Yorkshire (Challis and Harding 1975; Manby 
1980a; 1986; 1988b; Beckensall and Laurie 1998; 
Pierpoint 1980). Yorkshire material is a significant ele- 
ment in national corpus presentation of pottery: 
Grooved Ware (Cleal and MacSween 1999), Beakers 
(Clarke 1970; Gibson 1982), Food Vessel Urns (Cowie 
1978), Collared Urns (Longworth 1984); of stone bat- 
tleaxes and maceheads (Roe 1966; 1968); bronze dag- 
gers (Gerloff 1975), dirks and rapiers (Burgess and 
Gerloff 1981), axes (Schmidt and Burgess 1981), swords 
(Colquhoun and Burgess 1988); and gold ornaments 
(Taylor 1980). The greater part of the catalogue of 
William Greenwell’s barrow digging products (Kinnes 
and Longworth 1985) derives from Yorkshire sites, 
providing the essential companion to the 19th century 
text (Greenwell 1877; 1890). 
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Yorkshire sites have been included in respective 
corpus studies of Neolithic long and round barrows 
(Kinnes 1979; 1992), and henge monuments (Harding 
and Lee 1987). However, a scarcity of regional publish- 
ing outlets (Elgee 1930, ix; Brewster 1980) throughout 
the 20th century has inhibited the preparation of 
regional corpora of sites and excavations, and cata- 
logues of 19th century artefact collections. Some sig- 
nificant later 20th century excavations and research 
project reports are in preparation and the provision of 
dedicated regional publishing outlets will be a neces- 
sary priority for the 21st century. 


2. Cultural Development and 
Chronological Background 


The 4th to 1st millennium BC cultural sequence 
applied to Yorkshire can be set out in summary form 
using national periodisation and radiocarbon determi- 
nations (Tables 3 and 4). The periodisation spans Colin 
Burgess’s Late Neolithic and Bronze Ages type site 
designated periods (Burgess 1969a; 1980; 1986) to 
Stuart Needham’s integrated Bronze Age chronology 
based on radiocarbon dating and metalwork assem- 
blages (Needham 1996). 

An emerging radiocarbon framework from 
Yorkshire sources is still dominated by single sample 
determinations; limitations applying to single samples 
from mature structural timber and residual material 
(Garwood 1999) need not be rehearsed here. The only 
multiple determinations obtained from structural tim- 
bers are for the Street House and Heslerton long bar- 
rows. An important series of new determinations for 
Neolithic contexts was obtained from the Marton-le- 
Moor sites (Appendix 1) and a series for Neolithic to 
Iron Age pit and burial contexts is in process from the 
Heslerton landscape project. This regional framework 
needs strengthening with multiple determinations 
from stratified contexts and sequences, preferably 
using short-life materials. A broader based chronology 
has still to be refined and strengthened by use of other 
chronometric techniques. 

Note: Radiocarbon determinations in this paper are 
quoted in uncalibrated BP Where calibrated, the 
ranges quoted in the synthesis are at two standard 
deviations, 95% probability (Stuiver and Reimer 1986; 
Pearson and Stuiver 1986) 


2.1 Early Neolithic c.4400-3600 cal BC 


The advent of subsistence agricultural activities inter- 
preted from palaeoecological changes, particularly 
around the widespread ‘elm decline’, consistently 
dated c.5000 BP has been recognised in all areas of 
Yorkshire (Innes and Blackford, Ch. 4 this volume). 
But none of these Yorkshire palaeobotanical sites have 
any primary Neolithic artefact or monument associa- 
tions. 

That the innovations in social culture and technol- 
ogy in northern England pre-date the ‘elm decline’ is 
supported by radiocarbon dates for charnel deposition 
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Table 5: Eastern Yorkshire, excavated 1st millennium ritual/mortuary sites 


Abbreviations: TCMB = Brewster; TGM = Manby; FMV = Vatcher 


Site name and 


Nat. Grid ref. Excavator Previous excavator 
Great Ayton Moor R. Hayes - 

NZ594115 

Willerby TGM Greenwell B222 
TA029621 

Ayton East Field FMV Lord Londesborough 
TA000864 

Heslerton Wold FMV - 

SE938753 

Kilham TGM Greenwell B234 
TA056675 

Garton Slack TCMB Mortimer B37. 
SE957596 

Raisthorpe TCMB Mortimer B3 
SE852624 

Kemp Howe TCMB Mortimer B209 
SE962662 

Walkington J. Dent - 

SE965357 

Street House B. Vyner - 

NZ736196 

Callis Wold D. Coombs Mortimer B275 
SE823559 

Seamer Moor 2 D. Simpson — Lord Londesborough 
TA001864 

Grindale 1 TGM Edward Tindall 
TA148702 

Boynton 1 TGM Edward Tindall 
TA156704 

Whitegrounds TCMB - 

SE782682 


in a built monument. Human skeletal material in a 
chamber of the Whitwell long cairn (Kinnes 1992, 143; 
Wall forthcoming), on the Derbyshire Magnesian 
Limestone Belt, are (OxA-4176) 5380+90, (OxA-4326) 
5115+70 and (OxA-4177) 5190+100 BP range 
4200-4000 cal BC, the earliest for any Neolithic burial 
monument in England (Richards and Hedges 1999). 
The earliest date for an eastern Yorkshire monument is 
on human bone, for the charnel usage of the linear 
mortuary structure at Whitegrounds (HAR-5580) 
5040+100 BP 4040-3640 cal BC and (HAR-5506) 
5260+200 BP, range 4510-3640 cal BC (Brewster 1992). 

Long barrows have long been treated as the earliest 
monumental structures of the Neolithic; an eastern 
Yorkshire group is part of a series of regional monu- 
ment distributions extending south from the Moray 
Firth to the English Channel coast (Kinnes 1992). The 
term ‘Non-Megalithic long barrow’ recognises that 


Published 


Hayes 1967 
Kinnes 1979, Cd2 


Manby 1963 
Kinnes 1992, TA4 


Manby in prep. a 
Kinnes 1979, Aa6 


Manby in prep. a 


Kinnes 1992, SE 11 


Manby 1977 
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Features 


Stone chamber in round 
cairn with bank cairn 


Enclosure, facade, 
burnt chamber 


House, walled forecourt 


Multi-phased enclosures, 
forecourt, facade 


Multi-phased enclosure, 


Kinnes 1992, TA 2 


Brewster 1980, 78-119 
Kinnes 1992, SE 7 


Brewster and Finney in prep. a Facade, burnt chamber 
Kinnes 1992, SE 10 


Brewster and Finney in prep. a Facade and post avenue 
Kinnes 1992 SE 14 


Dent in prep. a 


forecourt, chamber 


Facade, post, forecourt 


Enclosure (N. end sampled) 


Facade, avenue, burnt 
chamber, walled area 


Vyner 1984 
Kinnes 1992, D 22 


Coombs in prep. 
Kinnes 1979, Ba3 


Simpson in prep. 
Kinnes 1979, Aa6 


Round mound, chamber, 
facade, later covered by 
Great Barrow 


Burnt chamber, 
stone enclosure 


Manby 1980c, 24-33 2 phased, oval ditch 
Kinnes 1979, Bda2 and segmented ditch 
Manby 1980c, 39-43 Hengiform and quarry 
Kinnes 1979, Cd2 ditch 

Brewster 1992 Chamber in oval mound 


Kinnes 1979, Afl 


there are parallel stone structures amongst long cairns 
in upland regions of the Cotswolds, South Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

Modern excavation has repeatedly demonstrated 
that long barrows seal a series of earlier structures; 
some elements of these are partially recognisable in 
19th century accounts (Manby 1970; Vyner 1985). Each 
excavated long barrow (Table 5) displays variations in 
its pre-mound structures and layouts of linear cham- 
ber, facade and nature of the enclosure. In his synthe- 
sis of Non-Megalithic long barrow monuments of 
England and Scotland, Ian Kinnes would see the 
Yorkshire pre-mound structures showing a northern 
format of: Forecourt-Chamber—Mortuary house 
(Kinnes 1992, 140). In contrast, he recognises a south- 
ern format represented by the Wessex group of: Fore 
structure-Facade—Chamber or Facgade—Mortuary 
house—Chamber. 
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Figure 13: Street House, Loftus. Reconstruction of posted facade and burial chamber structures, and the stone-kerbed 


mortuary enclosure (Tees Archaeology) 


There was an inter-related series of linear chamber 
structures, without facade and long enclosures, in 
some round and oval barrows of early Neolithic date 
(Kinnes 1979, 58-62). The linear mortuary structure at 
Whitegrounds, in an oval mound, and the Great Ayton 
Moor round cairn (Hayes 1967, 12-17) had walled 
entrance passages, finally closed by a stone infilling, 
similar to the Whitwell mortuary structure phase 2. 
The second, more numerous, chamber type (Fig.13) 
has large terminal post-holes and charnel deposit 
placed between them, as in Street House (Vyner 1984). 
The Seamer Moor round barrow had a linear area 
defined by post-holes and divided by a transverse fea- 
ture not always present in the linear chambers 
(Simpson in prep.). 

Fronting the Long Enclosures, rectangular or trape- 
zoidal in plan defined by ditches, walling, stakes or 
posts, are monumental post facades that are character- 
istic of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire non-megalithic 
sites. Fagade plans vary: (i) concave at Kemp Howe 
(Fig.14), Garton Slack, Willerby Wold and Raisthorpe; 
(ii) recessed: Heslerton; (iii) deep winged at Street 
House (Fig.13). Sherds, animal bones and charcoal 
spreads are indicators of deposition associated with 
the facades at Willerby, Kemp Howe (Fig.14), Hanging 
Grimston and Esh’s Barrow. A second, most distin- 
guishing, practice of the Yorkshire sites is the burning 
of the wooden structures, both facades and chambers 
with their contents, bringing mortuary usage to an 
end (Kinnes 1972, 92-4) 

The ‘crematorium’ interpretation of the 19th centu- 
ry excavators of eastern Yorkshire long and some 
round barrows can be shown to be the result of a 
deliberate intensive burning of a linear wooden mor- 
tuary structure. A wooden chamber structure with its 
associated post-set facade, like that carbonised at 
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Figure 14: Kemp Howe, Cowlam: long barrow with facade 
bedding trench and post-set avenue; superimposed is a later 
round barrow within a penannular ditch (excavation by 
T.C.M. Brewster) 


Street House long cairn on the Cleveland coast (Vyner 
1984), had at Haddenham, Cambridgeshire, become 
mineralised after it was engulfed by fenland peat 
(Kinnes 1992, 35-6, fig.1D.17). Both these sites provide 
primary evidence of the deliberate burning, aided by 
brushwood, applied to the wooden structures; evi- 
dence that was largely removed by the 19th century 
digging at the Willerby Wold, Heslerton, Raisthorpe 
and Ayton East Field barrows. 

Another variety of early ritual/mortuary building is 
the Ayton East Field barrow, that had a timber mortu- 
ary house with extended stone revetments forming a 
forecourt with a central post feature (Fig.15), and a 
date on charcoal from the structure (NPL-73) 5030+90 
BP range 3950-3700 cal BC. On the same alignment to 
the east is a round barrow covering a burnt linear 
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Figure 15: Ayton East Field (Seamer Moor) long barrow : reconstructed plan and isometric view of mortuary house and fore- 


court structures (excavation by F. de M. Vatcher) 


structure (Kinnes 1979, 10; Simpson in prep.). Another 
linear combination is Mortimer’s Barrow 277, possess- 
ing a linear burnt structure (Kinnes 1979, 9), which is 
aligned on the same axis as the Kemp Howe long bar- 
row; they are 250m apart. There is also the closed-up 
Great Ayton Moor linear complex of a chambered 
cairn linking a rectangular banked enclosure and the 
long cairn ‘tail’ (Hayes 1967). 


The inner portion of the Whitegrounds structure 
had an intact charnel spread of two semi-articulated 
skeletons with fragmentary bones of six others, and 
three skulls were placed together. At Street House a 
semi-articulated skeleton lay on the chamber floor and 
disarticulated bones above it may be a charnel deposit 
fallen from a shelf. The intact western end of the 
Willerby Wold chamber had only scattered and frag- 
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mented bones of three individuals (Manby 1963, 182). 
The condition of the charnel material is consistent 
with corpse exposure and excarnation practices. 

An individual cremation deposition in a pit at 
Garton Barrow 37, had a dating of (NPL-194) 
5045+150 BP (Brewster 1980, 88). But other crematori- 
um pits (Kinnes 1992, 85) could be problematical, as 
bone and calcined material from an overlying burnt 
structure may have subsided into cavities left by the 
decay of large post stumps. Large pit features, central 
to the facades, at Raisthorpe and Garton Slack 37 are in 
this class, the latter site had ‘flues’ in the packing gravel 
(Brewster 1980, 87-8) that could equally be the voids of 
wedging timbers, in place of packing stones, that 
secured a large diameter post. 

The final covering mound shape relates to the long 
enclosure plan. The multi-phased development at 
Kilham had a series of earlier structures enclosed with- 
in a large trapezoidal palisaded enclosure, that was 
subsequently infilled in two phases with chalk 
obtained from flanking quarry ditches (Manby 1976). 
The enclosure timbers had been burnt but not the lin- 
ear banked chamber or its posted avenue alignment. 
Similarly, the excavated eastern half of the 100m 
Heslerton long barrow had at least four phases of suc- 
cessive eastward development, with palisade-flanked 
areas subsequently infilled with chalk from flanking 
quarry ditches. The latest structure was a post-set 
recessed facade with returning sides, and its massive 
posts were finally burnt to the ground. They provided 
four radiocarbon determinations (HAR-7029-7032) 
from 5020 to 4640 BP; a close group of three dates ina 
4040-3510 cal BC range from mature oak timbers is 
paralleled at other sites: 


Garton Slack 37. = (NPL-195) 5045+150 BP 
Kilham (BM-293) 48304125 BP 
Raisthorpe (NPL-140) 5505+145 BP 
Willerby Wold (BM-189) 4960+150 BP 


(BM-188) 4900+150 BP 


The dating for the Raisthorpe long barrow was 
obtained from a large post-hole at the centre of the 
facade and mature timber effect must be responsible 
for this early date. 

Of the original series of seven determinations from 
the facade and chamber of the Street House long cairn 
(Vyner 1984, 184) only the new determinations are 
trustworthy for the mortuary structure (BM-1996N) 
4720+50 and facade (BM-2061N) 5070+50 BP (Vyner 
1988, 199) in a range 3800-3300 cal BC. A thermolumi- 
nescence dating for the burning of the mortuary struc- 
ture of (DurTL 14-1BS) 3576 BC (+830) has too wide a 
margin of error (Vyner 1984, 185). Collectively the 
Yorkshire datings for long barrow facade and mortu- 
ary structural timbers are essentially for the first half of 
the 4th millennium cal BC, mainly in a 3900-3600 BC 
range. 

Evidence of previous successional land use was 
obtained from the old soil preserved by the Kilham 
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long barrow where a forest regeneration phase sepa- 
rated two cultivation episodes, the second resulting in 
sour soil conditions as bracken growth preceded the 
area’s use for mortuary monuments (Evans and 
Dimbleby 1976). 

The number of long barrow sites on the Wolds has 
continued to increase with the application of air pho- 


_ tography, evidence for levelled sites are the paired 


cropmarks of the flanking quarry ditches (Stoertz 
1997, 21-3, fig.8). Flanking ditched cropmarks have 
been recognised at some 19th century excavated 
Neolithic round barrow sites such as Mortimer’s 
Huggate Barrow 224 (Stoertz 1997, fig.8). Identified 
through air photography in the Vale of Mowbray is a 
2km long bank barrow within a ditched cursus-like 
enclosure at Scorton (Topping 1982). In scale this mon- 
ument is comparable with the Cleaven Dyke, 
Perthshire, on the eastern coastlands of Scotland 
(Barclay and Maxwell 1998). 

The recognition of denuded long barrows beyond 
the Wolds is more difficult. Excavation located irregu- 
lar quarried hollows at Ayton East Field and there are 
flanking ditch hollows at Kepwick, but at Street House 
the covering cairn of surface collected stones did not — 
have ditches. North and west of the chalk Wolds, long 
barrows and long cairns constructed of surface 
obtained materials, stone and turf, did not require the 
digging of characteristic flanking quarries. Recent rob- 
bing of such stone structures, like the Great Ayton 
Moor and Bradley Moor long cairns, could result in 
their total removal leaving few surface traces. Across 
the Vale of York there are long barrows and cairns on 
the southern part of the Magnesian Limestone out- 
crop where some survive as field monuments, the 
largest on Melton Warren, some 81m long (Barnatt 
and Reader 1982), its frying pan shape comparable to 
the Great Ayton Moor cairn. A surviving Pennine long 
cairn at Bradley Moor (Fig.16) is in the Millstone Grit 
country overlooking Airedale (Raistrick 1931). 

Paralleling the pre-long barrow mortuary enclo- 
sures are an increasing number of elongated crop- 


' marks of rectilinear, trapezoidal and oval plans well 


distributed across the Wolds (Stoertz 1997, 24-5, 
figs.8—-9). All these Wold mortuary enclosures sites are 
denuded and their earthwork banks lost to cultivation. 


acces Cairn Material 
HHH: Disturbed 


Figure 16: High Bradley, Bradley Moor long cairn with 


round cairn superimposed over its eastern end 
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Only the Garton Slack broad rectilinear enclosure has 
been excavated, and in its denuded interior were a sin- 
gle inhumation grave and two horse burials, each with- 
in a ring-ditch (Stead 1991, 25-7, fig.24). Similar crop- 
mark enclosures have yet to be identified on the North 
York Moors where there are extant oval embanked 
enclosures such as that attached to the eastern end of 
the Great Ayton Moor cairn, within which were two 
ambiguous pit features (Hayes 1967, 11-12, 35). 

Causewayed enclosures, those major earthwork 
focus monuments of southern England, East Anglia 
and the Midlands (Palmer 1976; J. Thomas 1999, 38-45) 
have not been recognised in eastern Yorkshire after 
three decades of intensive aerial survey (Stoertz 1997). 
Only the double circuit of segmented ditches at 
Newton Kyme, on a gravel terrace where the River 
Wharfe cuts the Magnesian Limestone Belt (Harding 
and Lee 1987, 310; Fig.36), is comparable with closely 
spaced ditch circuits of causewayed enclosures on the 
Midland river gravels (Palmer 1976, 171, figs.13-14). 
An absence of causewayed enclosures in northern 
England suggests their role as functional centres may 
have been provided in other ways, possibly by utilis- 
ing a landscape feature. 

The round-bottomed pottery bowls from the 
Mortimer’s Hanging Grimston long barrow (Piggott 
1954, 114, fig.17, 1; Manby 1988a, 48, fig.4.4) are the 
type pieces for the Grimston style. The wider distribu- 
tion of the carinated bowls across England, Scotland 
and Ireland were brought together as a geographical- 
ly all-embracing Grimston/Lyles Hill Ware. This 
chronologically unfortunate concept has been critical- 
ly reassessed by Andrew Herne, who distinguished 
‘Grimston Bowls’ as specifically early ‘Classical 
Carinated Bowls’, dating c.4150-3500 cal BC, geo- 
graphically widespread and forming a homogeneous 
bowl form intended for special functions (Herne 1988). 
Utilitarian purposes only came with what he called the 
succeeding ‘Plain Bowl’ assemblages, which embodied 
divergent regional and local stylistic developments 
and have a wider range of vessel forms. 

Pottery, a Neolithic innovation, ordered into desig- 
nated styles, has a continuing significance in our eco- 
nomic and social interpretations from the late 5th to 
1st millennium BC. The functions of pottery for utili- 
tarian purposes in cooking, food storage and presenta- 
tion, or in a ritual role for ceremonial activities that 
includes a specific burial association, is a matter of con- 
tinuing debate. A proposition that pottery was only 
intended for ceremonial purposes down to the later 
2nd millennium BC has support in the unworn and 
fragile character of elaborately decorated vessels such 
as some small Woodlands style Grooved Ware or Food 
Vessels. Contemporary containers in organic materials, 
wood, basketry, bark, skins, leather and rushes are 
skeuomorphically reflected in some ceramic shapes 
and decoration (Manby 1995b) but so rarely do these 
materials survive that the extent of their usage cannot 
be established. 
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The earliest ceramic associations for Yorkshire, and 
northern England, sites are of the Grimston style, rep- 
resented by the fragmentary carinated bowls from the 
Whitegrounds entrance grave, dating range 4340-3700 
cal BC (Brewster 1992). Within the same early 4th mil- 
lennium range are determinations on hazelnuts from 
the filling of small pits associated with Grimston-style 
pottery assemblage: 


Leven, Holderness (Steedman in prep.) 

(Oxa-4411) 5000+70 BP 3950-3659 cal BC 

(Oxa-4413) 4855 +70 BP 3788-3502 or 3418-3381 cal BC 
Marton-le-Moor, Vale of Mowbray (Tavener and Speed 
in prep.) (OxA-5581) 4920+75 BP 3950-3520 cal BC 


The pit features are the most frequent non-monu- 
mental structures throughout the Neolithic period. 
Their infilling contains a range of cultural material, 
sherds, flint tools and working debris, utilised stone 
and burnt material (Manby 1975; Tavener and Speed 
in prep.). Jacqueline Huntley’s studies of the car- 
bonised organic material has resulted in recognition of 
food stuffs, with emmer, hazelnuts and crab apples, 
amongst the Caythorpe Gas Pipeline and Marton-le- 
Moor pits (Abramson 1996a, 80; Tavener and Speed in 
prep.). 

The size, shape, fill and location of pits are variable 
and cannot always be reconciled with a primary stor- 
age function before their infilling with discarded 
domestic refuse. Eroded surfaces around pit locations 
on the Wolds and Vale of Mowbray do not provide cir- 
cumstances that favour survival of the sought-after 
floors, hearths and post-holes of occupational struc- 
tures. Non-utilitarian interpretations see the pits as 
receptacles for communal ritual deposition practices, a 
tradition continuing down to the Middle Bronze Age 
(JJ. Thomas 1999, 64-74). 

Both pit features and occupation areas with house 
structures have been excavated in Derbyshire at 
Lismore Fields, Buxton; there were two rectangular- 
posted house sites, pits, post features and two ditches 
(Garton 1991, 11-14; in prep.). Grimston style bowls, 
Group VI stone axe fragments and carbonised plant 
remains were associated with the longer 15 x 5m 
Building I, that had datings (OxA-2434 and 2436-8) in 
the range 3800-3650 cal BC. The shorter Building II 
had a dating (OxA-2435 and UB-3289) within the 
range 3650-3350 cal BC. House structures of this Early 
Neolithic period have yet to be identified in Yorkshire, 
despite the recurring spectre of the Kemp Howe 
‘House’ (Darvill 1996, 105, fig.6.5:1). 

The Early Neolithic monument distribution shows 
concentrations in the Brown Earth areas of the Wolds, 
Tabular Hills and the Magnesian Limestone Belt. But 
finds of ground flint and stone axes are indicators of 
the wider geographical extent of activity across the 
4th—3rd millennia BC; there is a great concentration on 
the Wolds and a frequent to scarce representation in all 
other environmental areas of Yorkshire, but rarely 
above the 300m contour. In excess of 2700 axes have 
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been recorded across the region in a flint to stone ratio 
of 1:4, but flint axes decrease in frequency westward 
into central and Pennine areas (Manby 1979, 74-7). All 
classes of flint and stone axes have been widely recov- 
ered as surface finds over the past two centuries in all 
environments where the ground has been disturbed, 
especially by arable farming. In relation to the vast 
number of surface-recovered finds, axes from archaeo- 
logical contexts are relatively rare and attributions are 
often just to earlier or later Neolithic date ranges 
(Manby 1979, 79-81). The reasons for flint or stone axes 
becoming incorporated into the soil profile are uncer- 
tain. Axes are functional tools for timber working and 
foraging, activities that are potential causes of losses 
during use. A deliberate discard after use damage of a 
valued raw material is unlikely from evidence of 
reworking represented by fragments and flakes struck 
off ground axes in pit fills and other contexts of all 
Neolithic periods. An aspect of votive deposition of 
axe blades is supported by the ‘mint’ condition of 
many large blades of ‘Cumbrian’ type and the spe- 
cialised later Neolithic ‘Seamer’ and ‘Duggleby’ flint 
types of prestige quality. 

Axes finished by grinding fall within broad func- 
tional types modified by re-sharpening (Manby 1979), 
the working properties of their raw material is reflect- 
ed in the finished shape and some morphological 
classes were common to both flint and some igneous 
sources (Pitts 1996). In eastern Yorkshire, flint from 
Wold and Devensian Till sources were utilised for axe 
production. In the tills are also many varieties of hard 
stone erratics of Lake District, Scottish and 
Scandinavian origins that are liberated on the coastal 
beaches (Sheppard 1920; Manby 1979, 69-74; Briggs 
1989, 23-8). The CBA Implement Petrological 
Programme sampled 782 axes and adzes drawn from 
all areas of Yorkshire (Phillips et al. 1988); it shows a 
third are ungrouped igneous and metamorphic rocks, 
many potentially available in local erratic deposits 
that have not been petrologically sampled. An erratic 
source is favoured for axes of quartz dolerite, which 
outcrops as the Whinsill in Teesdale and 
Northumberland, forming axe petrology Group 
XVII. 

Of the 500 axes recognised to petrologically deter- 
mined sources, 41% comprise tuffs of Group VI, that 
have their source in the Borrowdale Volcanic Series 
exploited by the Great Langdale—Scafell-Glaramara 
axe-workshops complex (Bradley and Edmonds 1993, 
69-130). An Early Neolithic use in Yorkshire of Group 
VI axes is demonstrated by the Grimston style associa- 
tions of ‘Cumbrian’ type axes fragments in Caythorpe 
Gas Pipeline Pit 1370 (Abramson 1996a, 10, 65, fig.25,3) 
and in the upper filling of the facade trench at the 
Street House (Vyner 1984, 175). Ground axes made of 
Group VI tuff, both the large ‘Cumbrian’ type in excess 
of 200mm long, and the commoner small-size axes, 
adzes and chisels are widely distributed across 
Yorkshire, but flaked rough-outs are very rare (Manby 
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1965; Chappell 1987). Macroscopic examination sug- 
gests Lake District sources contributed some 25% of 
total axe material used in Yorkshire. Other distance 
sources are represented in small numbers, including 
Groups I and XVI, Cornwall; Group VII, Graig Lwyd, 
North Wales; Group IX, Tievebullaigh, Ulster; and 
Group XX, Charnwood, Leicestershire (Phillips et al. 
1988, 56). 

Clearly axe materials had an early involvement in 
widespread exchange networks (Bradley and 
Edmonds 1993) and Yorkshire was to continue, 
notwithstanding the regional availability of quality 
flint and suitable hard stone erratics, to be a significant 
market area for axes from distant sources throughout 
the 4th—3rd millennia BC. 


2.2. Middle Neolithic c.3600-—3200/3100 cal BC 


The concept of a ‘Middle Neolithic’ phase, embracing 
monument and material culture developments begin- 
ning c.3600 BC, has been revived but there are still too 
few chronological horizons for a fuller definition 
across Yorkshire and northern England. 

In ritual-mortuary terms the change following the 
end of long barrow construction was an adaption of 
individual deposition practices and some artefact 
accompaniment represented by monuments such as 
Callis Wold Barrow 275 (Coombs 1976a; 1976b). Here 
articulated inhumations were packed together within 
a stone-floored structure set behind a straight facade; 
its charred posts provided dates of (BM-1167) 4800+70 
BP and (BM-1170) 4930+90 BP range 3800-3500 cal BC. 
Callis Wold and related Wold round barrows with 
inhumations laid together on paving or clay floors 
were all excavated during the 19th century (Kinnes 
1979, 59-62). Towthorpe Barrow 18 provides the key 
grave good association of fine leaf-shaped arrow- 
heads, serrated blades and two heavy rimmed pottery 
bowls (Manby 1988a, fig.4.6). 

An apparent concentration of barrows of this peri- 
od on the western and northern Wolds is a product of 
monument survival and antiquarian activity (Harding 
1996). Between the Great Wold Valley and the coast 
two sites have been excavated that had central areas 
denuded of any trace of burial. Grindale Barrow 1, 
Phase 1 was a deep rectilinear ditched enclosure, pre- 
dating a charcoal layer (HAR-266-7) 4510+90 and 
4470+120, range 3500-2790 cal BC; Towthorpe sherds 
in the old soil were probably residual from this phase 
(Manby 1980c, 24-7). Nearby High Easton, Boynton, 
was a squarish hengiform slotted enclosure with 
opposed posted terminals, dated (HAR-268) 4840+80 
BP, 3790-3380 cal BC; the surrounding quarry ditch 
had Peterborough Ware in the secondary silting 
(Manby 1980c, 39-43). 

Towthorpe-style characteristics are better defined 
amongst refuse of occupational character on Rudston 
Wold sites and by a large pit assemblage at Heslerton 
(Powlesland in prep.). Towthorpe style differs in fabric 
from the earlier Grimston style both for its fine and 
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Figure 18: Boltby: Peterborough Ware, Rudston style, from a plough-damaged site on the moor east of Boltby Scar Camp 
(T. Lord Collection) 
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coarse wares; it has closed bowl forms and cups, some 
heavy rims forms, lugs, and limited incised decoration 
(Manby 1988a, 48-52, fig.4.5). The style’s distribution 
has been limited to the Wolds but a wider geographi- 
cal spread is shown by recent discoveries in the Vale of 
Mowbray of pit assemblages at Marton-le-Moor, that 
have datings on hazelnuts (Appendix 1: OxA-5580 and 
5582-5584) in a range 3940-3350 cal BC. 

Changes in ceramic production represented by the 
Yorkshire Towthorpe style were part of a wider early 
mid-4th millennium BC development of regional style 
variations that adopted new closed bowl forms, elabo- 
rate rims, lugs and a use of decoration. Southern 
England has the Decorated styles designated 
Abingdon, Mildenhall, Whitehawk and Windmill Hill 
Jj. Thomas 1999, 100-1). These also had a major com- 
ponent of shouldered bowl forms and made a wider 
use of incised and stab decoration. Similarly, Scotland 
had emerging geographical styles, those on the west 
coast designated Rothesay/Achnacree, Beacharra and 
Hebridean, and in the north called Unstan Ware; all 
display some element of decoration (Kinnes 1985a, 23, 
46-9). In central and southern Scotland the ‘Heavy 
Bowls’ of Balfarg Class 2 Ware are regarded as ‘analo- 
gous’ to the Towthorpe style (Cowie 1993, 17-19) but 
they lack even its minimal decoration. The Balfarg 
Riding School radiocarbon datings of (GU-2606) 
4720+70 and (UtC-1302) 4830+40 BP range 3710-3345 
cal BC, parallel the Towthorpe style datings. 

Significant material culture associations consist of a 
ground stone axe (Petro Group VI) from a pit in a 
Towthorpe style cluster at Marton-le-Moor (Appendix 
1: OxA-5574) and a saddle quern in a post-hole at 
Carnaby Top Site 14 (Manby 1975, 31-3). The flint 
industry at these sites and those incorporated in the 
mound make-up of Rudston Barrow 62 (Pacitto 1972, 
12-15) provide a lithic range of scrapers, serrated- 
edged flakes and large double-pointed leaf arrow- 
heads (Green 1980, 85-6). 

Rudston Barrow 62 stands immediately north-west 
of the southern terminal of Rudston Cursus ‘A, one of 
this complex’s four long inter-related monuments and 
along mortuary enclosure or ‘short’ cursus focused on 
the southern angle of the Great Wold Valley (Dymond 
1966; Stoertz 1997, fig.11). The layout of the cursuses 
(Fig.17) encloses the spur site of the Rudston monolith 
and is related to water sources rising north and east of 
the linear earthwork crossings. Cursus ‘A’ was laid out 
in a long-settled landscape and it may be circumstan- 
tially dated on the basis of an early recutting of its 
ditches to the mid-4th millennium BC (Abramson 
2001). The Rudston cursus monument concentration is 
unequalled in any other part of the British Isles, which 
suggests it served as a major ceremonial centre of 
regional significance. The complex can now be seen to 
continue westwards by a fifth cursus in Burton 
Fleming parish (Riley 1988b; Stoertz 1997, fig.41) that 
passes close to Willy Howe Great Barrow and Broom 
Mere. 
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Of the other isolated cursus monuments recog- 
nised on the Wolds, Cleveland coast and in the Vale of 
Mowbray only the Thornborough Cursus has seen 
excavation. The relationship of this cursus to the mid- 
dle monument’s outer segmented ditch and its exter- 
nal bank, indicate a contemporary construction 
(Harding 1998b). A deep filling had accumulated in 
the cursus ditch before the construction of the overly- 
ing central Class 2 henge monument (Thomas 1955). 
The dating and constructional phasing of the cursus, 
the three circular outer segmented enclosures and the 
massive Class 2 henges are objectives of the current 
Thornborough excavation and survey (Harding in 
prep.). 

The Peterborough Ware styles are the second 
ceramic tradition current during this period. They 
have a general radiocarbon range in southern England 
of 4700-3900 BP. 3400-2500 cal BC (Garwood 1999, 
159). The respective styles are based on shape and dec- 
oration, but their distinctiveness is probably function- 
al as radiocarbon dating does not support a chrono- 
logical succession (J. Thomas 1999, 109, fig.5.10). 
Peterborough styles are present in most areas of east- 
ern and central Yorkshire; most frequently in frag- 
mentary assemblages with other refuse in the fillings 
of single or paired pits. Quantities of residual material 
have also been found in later barrow mounds on the 
Wolds and Tabular Hills (Manby 1988a, 80-3, fig.4.7) 
and by ambiguous finds in some Craven caves (Gilks 
1973b). Some 80% of pottery find sites have been post- 
1950 discoveries; most recently recognised has been a 
new finds concentration in the Vale of Mowbray. 

Of the three southern Peterborough styles, 
Ebbsfleet necked jars, shouldered bowls, cups, and 
incised decoration, were present in a derived context 
in the barrow mound of Green Howe, North Deighton 
(Wood 1971), but shouldered bowls with impressed 
‘maggot’ decoration are more widespread. There are 
no closely dated contexts and few lithic associations 
for this style in Yorkshire where it is at the northern 
limit of its national distribution. Similarly at the north- 
ern extent of its distribution is the Mortlake style, its 
limited range of elaborately decorated small and large 
shouldered bowls are represented at Craike Hill 
(Manby 1958) on the Wolds, and on the Tabular Hills in 
Pits 1 and 2 in the pit cluster at Sawdon Moor Barrow 
1 (Brewster and Finney 1995, 14-16). The third style, 
Fengate, is a specialised group of small to medium- 
sized collared jars with conical bodies and narrow flat 
bases, also bowls and cups with inturned rims and a 
limited range of patterning on the collars (Manby 
1988a, 69, fig.4.14). Fengate assemblages are distrib- 
uted across eastern Yorkshire and the Vale of 
Mowbray. 

The regional Rudston style (Manby 1988a, 69, 
fig.4.14), represented by small pit finds from Rudston 
Wold, is supported by a larger sherd assemblage 
(Fig.18) from Boltby. Distributed across eastern 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire the style has a range of 
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shouldered bowl and jar forms with out-turned, evert- 
ed and T-rims, some large jar forms have a weak 
shoulder and shallow neck above a cylindrical body 
and convex base. The Peterborough styles are known 
as largely fragmentary assemblages, complete vessels 
such as the upright jar set in a pit at North Carnaby 
Temple Site 6 (Manby 1975, 45, fig.15,1) are rare. 
Medium-sized bowls and jars have external sooting 
and some internal carbonised residues relating them 
to cooking, but an absence of fire effects on large bowls 
and jars would support a storage use. Peterborough 
style pottery did not have a regular funerary role. 

The pit contexts with fragmentary Peterborough 
styles are broadly similar to Towthorpe style associa- 
tions and provide some closed assemblages with a flint 
industry including leaf-shaped and transverse arrow- 
head types, serrated flakes, as well as flint and stone 
axe fragments, the latter mostly of Group VI tuff 
(Manby 1975, 33-45). 

If pits containing only occupation debris represent 
some ritual, votive or ceremonial practice, we are con- 
fined to spreads of flint-working debris and burnt 
stones as residual indicators of living areas. Neolithic 
house structures have long been elusive in Britain and 
Ireland and only later 20th century excavation has pro- 
duced some interpretable structures (Darvill 1996). For 
eastern Yorkshire elements of living areas have been 
excavated that date to this period or the next. A recti- 
linear house site has been identified at Mill Street, 
Driffield, it had a hollow floor (Fig.19) defined by char- 
coal and artefact spreads, and by post-hole settings 
(Darvill 1996, 105, fig.6.4:5; Dent in prep. b). 
Comparable floors have recently been excavated at 
Sewerby Cottage Farm, Bridlington (Fenton-Thomas, 
pers. comm.). Partially overlaid by a round barrow at 
Easington, in Holderness, were post-hole rows, a 
hearth, a pit infilled with saddle quern fragments, and 
a sherd and flint spread in the old land surface (Evans 
and Steedman 2001, 69-70). 

Our understanding of developments at the end of 
the 4th millennium BC is obscured by a calibration 
plateau between 3350 to 2900 cal BC. Late in the 
Middle Neolithic period a small series of individual 
burial deposits in round barrows were accompanied 
by specialised quality artefact types. Known in eastern 
Yorkshire from 19th century excavations, their charac- 
ter has been confirmed by a grave burial (Fig.20) 
inserted into the centre of the early Neolithic 
Whitegrounds barrow (Brewster 1992). A finely pol- 
ished jet slider and a ‘Seamer’ type flint axe accompa- 
nied a crouched inhumation that provided a date 
(HAR-5507) 4480+90 BP 3500-2910 cal BC. This re-use 
of an earlier mound and its covering by a kerbed 
round barrow parallels the circumstances of the Ayton 
East Field deposit excavated in 1846 (Kinnes and 
Longworth 1985, 147, Un 113:1-19). 

Jet sliders and the edge-polished axes of the 
Whitegrounds form belong to a suite of specialised 
artefact types that Fiona Roe distinguished as the 
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‘Macehead Complex’ based on their recurring grave 
associations, but having a wider distribution as indi- 
vidual surface finds (Roe 1968, 155-62). In addition to 
jet sliders and antler maceheads there were specialised 
flint types finished by grinding and polishing: scrap- 
ers, flat knives and waisted axe and adze forms can be 
finished to a high polish; they are non-functional pres- 
tige pieces, often in scarce coloured flint varieties. 
There is a serial progression of these exotic types that 
demonstrates the development of a specialised craft 
economy producing quality pieces feeding into inter- 
regional exchange networks. These attained their 
fullest development in the Late Neolithic period 
(Manby 1974, 83-100; Bradley and Edmonds 1993, 
181-97). 

The specialised quality flint industry polished 
knives, axes and adzes have been recovered as rare 
surface finds in most areas of Yorkshire (Manby 1974, 
111-16, 128-9). A craftsman production centre in the 
Bempton-Rudston area has been proposed for these 
based on a finds distribution (Pierpoint 1980, 183-7). 
The limited series of inhumation interments accompa- 
nied by these prestige artefact types has a particularly 
strong representation on the western Wolds, with out- 
liers on the Tabular Hills. This concentration contrasts 
with their relatively isolated occurrence in graves and 
cists in other regions of Britain (Kinnes 1979, 64-6). 

Developments at the end of the 4th millennium BC 
are shown by the burial sequence at Duggleby Howe 
excavated in 1890 (Mortimer 1905, 23-42). A succession 
of burial stages is distinguishable (Kinnes 1979, 65; 
Kinnes et al. 1983; Manby 1988a, 65). Grave B had a pri- 
mary crouched inhumation, Burial G, within a wood- 
en structure on its floor; the accompanying Towthorpe 
style bowl related to the earlier Middle Neolithic buri- 


als. After subsidence of the grave filling, Burial G was 


inserted into the upper filling of the grave, accompa- 
nied by an antler macehead, a lozenge flint arrowhead 
and a ‘Duggleby’ type adze, the last a superb piece of 
craftsmanship comparable to the Whitegrounds axe. 
In the same class is the all-over polished rectangular 
flint knife accompanying Burial D, an inhumation laid 
on the edge of the grave into which the skull had sub- 
sided. The sealing by the inner earthy core mound of 
nearby Graves A and B and the other burials on the 
old land surface provides a ‘Duggleby Horizon’ to 
mark the opening of the Late Neolithic phase. 


2.3 Late Neolithic c.3200/3100—2500 BC 


Burgess Phase: Meldon Bridge 


The transition into the Late Neolithic period, symbol- 
ised by the Duggleby Howe burials and its prestigious 
grave goods, continued to be reflected throughout this 
period and beyond in both material culture and mon- 
ument structures. A fourth burial phase at Duggleby 
Howe was the multiple insertion into the inner earthy 
core-mound of both crouched inhumations and cre- 
mation deposits showing the concurrent practice of 
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these rites (Kinnes 1979, 67-9). The covering chalk 
mound became a cemetery of individual cremation 
deposits before it was sealed beneath a layer of clay. 
Apart from some bone skewer pins, such Late 
Neolithic deposits would not be distinguishable in the 
absence of artefact or clear structural associations from 
cremation burials of the following Bronze Age. 

Peterborough Ware usage continued during this 
period demonstrated by the few radiocarbon dated pit 
associations for the Rudston style at Burton Agnes Pit 
1234 (RCD-2101) 4320+80 BP 3320-2695 cal BC, and 
associated Rudston and Fengate-style jar types among 
the Marton-le-Moor pit groups (Appendix 1: OxA- 
5567-5568 and 5585-5590) have a range of 3650-2700 
cal BC (Iavener and Speed in prep.). There are recur- 
ring associations of Rudston and Fengate bowls, jars 
and cups at Sawdon Moor Pits 8, 10, 12 and 13 
(Brewster and Finney 1995, figs.54-5), Heslerton 
(Powlesland et al. 1986; in prep.) and Driffield (Manby 
1957). The most extensive range of forms came from a 
ditch segment at Carnaby Top Site 19, where Rudston 
style jars, both large and small conical bodied sizes 
with hammer-head rims, were accompanied by two 
collared Fengate jars (Manby 1975, 41-4, figs.14-15). 

The innovative ceramic tradition of this period are 
the Grooved Ware styles or sub-styles, that have a dis- 
tinctive accompanying flint industry. Some 95% of 
Yorkshire Grooved Ware finds have been discovered 
since 1950 (Manby 1974; 1999). The pottery finds dis- 
tribution is densest on the Wolds, but has been recog- 
nised in most areas of Yorkshire where excavation has 
been undertaken and over the past decade found on 
sites in the Vale of Mowbray and on Millstone Grits of 
the Pennines. The three southern Grooved Ware styles 
or sub-styles of Clacton, Woodlands and Durrington 
Walls, and some decorative elements relating to the 
northern Rinyo style (Wainwright and Longworth 
1971, 236-48) are represented in pit contexts and some 
derived circumstances. 

The pits, variously single, paired and, less fre- 
quently, clustered, are sited in a variety of landscapes 
from the flat summit of Rudston Wold to the floor of 
Garton and Wetwang Slack. The Central Yorkshire 
lowlands have Grooved Ware pits in the landscapes of 
the Cana, Hutton Moor and Thornborough North 
henges and the Devil's Arrows stone row. 

Radiocarbon determinations for the Grooved Ware 
styles in southern England have been subjected to a 
critical evaluation by Garwood who argues, on the 
basis of short-life samples, for a chronological range of 
3000/2900 to 2500 cal BC (Garwood 1999). 
Determinations from Grooved Ware occupational sites 
and middens in Orkney, and other contexts in 
Scotland such as Hillend, Balfarg and Beckton, sup- 
port an earlier emergence of this ceramic tradition 
(Cowie and MacSween 1999). Our available regional 
series of determinations are also early for Woodlands 
style, obtained from hazelnuts at Marton-le-Moor 
(Appendix 1: OxA-5569-5570 and 5591-5592), in a 
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range 3800-2800 cal BC: these dates are affected by the 
3350-2850 cal BC calibration plateau. The Durrington 
Walls style associations at Marton-le-Moor are all later 
(OxA-5571-5573), range 3350-2300 cal BC, and there is 
a later date from Burton Agnes Pit 1004 down to mid- 
3rd millennium (RCD-2099) 3950+70 BP. range 
2855-2250 cal BC (Abramson 1996a, 10, 36-7). 

The Yorkshire Woodlands style assemblages have 
flat-based bucket forms ranging from elaborately dec- 
orated tubs and medium jars alongside sparingly 
ornamented large jars (Manby 1974; 1999). The small 
tubs have elaborate applied external decoration, pel- 
lets and strips in various combinations embellish their 
rims; their fabric can have finely finished surfaces but 
lacks durability. The Flamborough (Manby 1974, 70-6), 
Marton-le-Moor and Heslerton (Powlesland et al. in 
prep.) assemblages provide the best range of vessel 
forms and decorative techniques. Rudston East 
Reservoir Site 3 (Manby 1974, 16-20) typifies the 
Clacton style with similar bucket shapes and mixed 
applied, incised and finger decoration. 

Major assemblages from North Carnaby Temple, 
Low Caythorpe, Roecliffe, Marton-le-Moor provide 
the regional characteristics of the Durrington Walls 
style (Manby 1974; 1999). There is a wide range of ves- 
sel types from cups and bowls to large barrel-shaped 
jars: decoration is simple applied cordons, pendant 
strips and diagonals; incised line and complex diago- 
nal patterning, with a lesser use made of impressed 
cord and rusticated decoration. In comparison with 
Southern England, decoration is restrained and plain 
vessels are frequent and the better parallels are with 
East Anglia sites (Manby 1974; 1999). 

All Grooved Ware styles have a distinctive accom- 
panying flint industry producing the most diverse 
range of tool types of the whole Neolithic. Broad flakes 
struck from prepared ‘tortoise’ cores (Manby 1974, 
83-90) were used for the production of elaborate 
arrowhead types, transverse and lop-sided pointed 
types. Specialised ripple-flaked arrowheads and pol- 
ished discoidal knives have a centre of production in 
Grindale, west of flint sources around Flamborough 
Head (Durden 1995). Other Grooved Ware associa- 
tions include flint and stone chisels, stone axes of 
Petrology Groups VI and cylindrically perforated 
stone maceheads (Manby 1974, 86-100). The ovoid, 
pestle and cushion maceheads class (Roe 1968) in visu- 
ally attractive banded and mottled rocks, a carved 
stone ball, and Cornish sourced Groups I and III axes, 
that have been recovered in some numbers from the 
Bridlington—Rudston area, are related to wider 
exchange networks. 

The outer covering mound of Duggleby Howe cre- 
ated a ‘Great Barrow’ monument, a class mostly sited 
in and adjacent to the Great Wold Valley (Manby 
1988a, 85-6). West of the Wolds comparable great 
cairns were built up of surface-collected materials — 
cobbles at Catterick (Moloney 1996a; 1996b) and local 
stone rubble for Stony Raise in Wensleydale. 
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Figure 21: Thornborough Henge monument complex: henge monuments, cursus, posted avenue and barrows, cropmarks in 
black (D.N. Riley) 
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The significance of Duggleby Howe as a social 
focus is emphasised by its siting at the centre of a great 
horseshoe-shaped causewayed cropmark (Riley 
1980b; 1988a, 19, 3). This undated enclosure may not 
be related to Middle Neolithic causewayed enclosures 
but to the early multi-entranced henge monuments 
such as the large encircling outer segmented ditches of 
the Thornborough and Hutton Moor henges (Harding 
1997, 304, 314-17; Harding 1998a; 1998b). In area the 
Duggleby enclosure is comparable to the great Wessex 
henge monuments, which were the culmination of the 
circular ceremonial monument tradition in southern 
England, with internal post settings and circles and a 
deposition of Durrington Walls style Grooved Ware 
cultural debris (Wainwright and Longworth 1971). 

Earthwork ritual monument development by the 
middle of the 3rd millennium culminated in the con- 
struction of formalised henge monuments, with a 
complex internal layout of timber circles and post set- 
tings (Harding and Lee 1987; J. Thomas 1999, 80-5). Of 
the symmetrical henge monument sites, their dating 
and internal features are unknown for any Yorkshire 
single entranced Class 1 site such as the upstanding 
Pennine monuments at Castle Dykes or Yarnbury. 
Possible levelled monuments are represented by Wold 
cropmark sites, especially Walkington Wold (Stoertz 
1997, 30-3, fig.12), that need to be confirmed as henges 
and not the penannular ditches of levelled round bar- 
rows. The symmetrical opposed-entrance Class 2 
henge monuments distributed in the central Yorkshire 
lowlands have a uniformity of lay-out and scale that 
creates a morphological group distinct from other 
regional henge complexes in the British Isles (Harding 
1995). Between the Ure and Swale, the Vale of 
Mowbray ceremonial landscape was enhanced by 


three massive Class 2 henge monuments (Fig.21) - 


constructed within each of the earlier segmented ditch 
enclosures on the Thornborough alignment (Harding 
1998a). 

That the Vale of Mowbray henge monument con- 
centration provides a major ceremonial focus is 
emphasised by the isolated positions of other henge 
monuments along the western edge of the central low- 
lands. The Catterick (Wilson 1999, 385), Ferrybridge 
and Newton Kyme (Fig.36) henges have riverside loca- 
tions comparable to Thornborough. The only con- 
firmed Class 2 henge in the Wolds, Maiden’s Grave, is 
a comparable single monument set in the earlier 
Rudston cursus landscape (Fig.17). The internal fea- 
tures of Yorkshire henge monuments are little known 
from the limited investigations at Thornborough, 
Nunwick and Maiden’s Grave, neither is there any sig- 
nificant body of pottery or other finds. 

Recent excavation close to the Ferrybridge henge 
have revealed two penannular post-hole ring settings 
around a central post-hole (Gibson 1994, 191-209; 
WYAS in prep.). During the 3rd millennium some tim- 
ber circles were replaced in durable stone in suitable 
environments, but there is no evidence for attributing 
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any of the stone circles of the North York Moors or the 
Pennines to this early period. 

A smaller ceremonial monument series embraces 
small causewayed or segmented ditched hengiforms 
that are more numerous as cropmarks but little known 
from excavation. Surface collection has recovered 
Durrington Walls style Grooved Ware at a segmented 
circular ditch cropmark at Low Caythorpe Site 2 
(Manby 1975, 69; 1999, 59). Grindale Barrow 1, phase 2, 
was an encircling causewayed ditch around a central 
pit or post-hole, immediately post-dating a burnt layer 
of (HAR-266-7) 4510+90 and 4470+120 BP, range 
3500-2720 cal BC, that would be compatible with the 
Woodlands style Grooved Ware in the old soil (Manby 
1980c, 27-33). Another segmented ditch, Wetwang 
Slack Site 8, surrounded a large diameter post-hole 
that provided a date of (HAR-4428) 4260+80 BP from 
charcoal (Dent in prep. c). 

Linear monuments are also an element of Late 
Neolithic ritual landscapes. An avenue of large posts, 
aligned diagonally to the main axis of the 
Thornborough henge complex between the central 
and southern monuments (Fig.21), had its posts 
uprooted and the material capping of their holes 
included a Grooved Ware flint industry (Harding 
1998a). A large double post row monument stood in 
the landscape east of the Hutton Moor Henge at 
Marton-le-Moor; it is known only from an excavated 
segment (Tavener 1996; Tavener and Speed in prep.). 
The radiocarbon datings for four of the charred posts 
have a 2900-2210 cal BC range (Appendix 1). 

A human skull with an edge-ground flint axe had 
been buried at the foot of a large timber post set in a 
stone-packed post-hole at Bridlington (Earnshaw 
1973, 22-4) on the floor of the Great Wold Valley. A 
burial placed in the filling of a large post-hole before 
the timber had been burnt to the ground is the proba- 
ble interpretation for the slumped skeleton in the ‘cre- 
mation pit’ that is an undated feature at Garton Slack 
Site 4b (Brewster 1980, 157-63). Further single post 
monuments are likely to be recognised during land- 
scape stripping for site excavation or for commercial 
purposes and should be distinguishable from deposi- 
tional features. The translation of this timber monu- 
ment class into stone is well represented by the 
Rudston Monolith, a massive slab originating from a 
distant Jurassic source in the North York Moors, as the 
Great Wold Valley is an area without durable stone. 
The massive blocks of the Devil’s Arrows stone row 
are of Pennine Millstone Grit (Burl 1991); although the 
monoliths are undated, there were Durrington Walls 
style Grooved Ware pit features in their immediate 
landscape (Tavener and Speed in prep.). 

For some upland monuments stone may have 
taken the place of wood; a boulder-walled ovoid 
enclosure (Fig.22) at Backstone Beck, Rombald’s Moor, 
had within it earthfast cup-marked rocks, spreads of 
fragmentary Grooved Ware and flint industry that 
have only a circumstantial relationship to the radio- 
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Figure 22: Backstone Beck, Burley Moor (part of Rombald’s 
Moor): boulder-walled enclosure. A—E excavated areas, 
CR — cup-marked rock (G. Edwards) 


carbon determinations (Edwards and Bradley 1999). 
The vast corpus of rock art in the Pennines and North 
York Moors (R.W.B. Morris 1989, 81-7; Beckensall i he ee) 
has limited chronological associations. Most of the 
northern England cup-marks have been recorded on 
exposed outcrops and many mobile pieces were incor- 
porated into EBA 2 barrow structures (Spratt 1993, 134; 
Brewster and Finney 1995), and in the capping 
stonework of the demolished Loftus ‘Wossit’ (Vyner 
1988, 187, figs 10-12) of EBA 1 date (p.59). There is a 
secure Late Neolithic context for the cup-marked 
stones associated with a Grooved Ware occupation at 
Beckton Farm, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, that has 
radiocarbon datings in a mid-4th to mid-3rd millen- 
nium cal BC range (Pollard 1997). 
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2.4 Late Neolithic—Early Bronze Age Transition 


Needham Period 1 c.2500-2300 cal BC 
Burgess Phase: Mount Pleasant 
Metalwork Stages I/II: Copper industry 


The Late Neolithic cultural developments continued 
to use circular and linear ceremonial monuments, with 
Grooved Ware pottery and its lithic traditions. After 
c.2500/2400 BC there were the major innovations 
linked to the wider western European Beaker complex 
(Burgess 1980, 62-70; J. Thomas 1999, 120-4). 

A novel ritual monument at Garton Slack Site 28 
was a gravel mound within a sunken encircling path, 
antler from its surface provided a date of (HAR-1284) 
3870+110 BP 2855-2030 cal BC (Brewster 1980, 553, 
fig.393). This was just outside the entrance of a ring 
slot structure surrounding a deep shaft that had a fun- 
nel-shaped profile and an infill sequence suggestive of 
a pond barrow (Brewster 1980, 553). The domed 
mound has a parallel in Radley Site 611, Oxfordshire, 
that also had antlers on the path floor and was dated 
(BM-2713) 3950+80 and (BM-2712) 3860+80 BP, 
2600-2200 cal BC range (Barclay and Halpin 1999, 
35-44). Similar hengiform sites have been recognised — 
at other areas of the Upper Thames valley (Barclay and 
Halpin 1999, 280). 

It is difficult to identify a continuity of the earlier 
3rd millennium cremation tradition in the absence of 
datable associations. To this period may be assigned the 
three carved chalk ‘drums’ that accompanied a child’s 
inhumation at Folkton Barrow 245; the ‘drums’ share 
some motifs characteristic of Grooved Ware and others 
that foreshadow use on Beaker and Early Bronze Age 
ceramics (Longworth 1999). The pedigree of some pat- 
terns also extends back to the Boyne—Orkney mega- 
lithic art of the later 4th millennium BC (Brindley 1999) 
and the spirals and concentric circles also embellish 
some prestigious Late Neolithic maceheads and stone 
balls (Kinnes 1995). The Folkton “drums’ must have 
been objects of great social significance, and in chalk 
they are possibly skeuomorphic models of contempo- 
rary boxes in treen, bark or other perishable materials 
ornamented with long established patterns and motifs 
of significant status or magical power. 

The innovative developments of Beaker pottery 
have a chronological range extending from the mid- 
3rd millennium BC into the early 2nd millennium BC. 
The pottery and new lithic types of tanged and barbed 
arrowheads and flint daggers, V-perforated buttons, 
and copper and gold items; have their date biased by 
the predominantly burial circumstances. Modern 
Beaker studies have produced the current classifica- 
tion and phasing schemes: 


a) Stylistic group typologies; early styles of continen- 
tal origin followed by later indigenous develop- 
ments (Clarke 1970) 

b) Indigenous stepped development (Lanting and 
van der Waals 1972) 
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c) Summary stylistic regional groupings related to 
wider north-west European traditions (Case 1993) 


In all these schemes significance has been given to 
the eastern Yorkshire concentration that is one of the 
Lanting and van der Waals focus areas of British 
Beaker development (Lanting and van der Waals 1972, 
39-40, fig.3). The wider background of the regional 
Beaker styles lie within both a north-west European 
Bell Beaker tradition and the wider Single 
Grave/Corded Ware/Nordic Group complex that is 
variously reflected in vessel profiles and decorative 
motifs, V-perforated buttons, stone battleaxes and flint 
daggers (Clarke 1970; Case 1993). 

The earliest Beakers are Clarke’s cord impressed 
AOC-Beakers (Clarke 1970, 52-68) and European 
Beakers (E-Beakers), both assigned to a combined Step 
1/2 for the Yorkshire focus area (Lanting and van der 
Waals 1972, 39-40, fig.3). AOC-Beakers are the major 
element of Case’s Group C, which has a core distribu- 
tion from the Wash to northern Scotland and a general 
chronological range of c.2500-2000 cal BC, thus contin- 
uing into the Early Bronze Age 1—-Fargo period. AOC 
Beaker finds are densest on the Wolds, extending to the 
Cleveland coast, Hambleton Hills, Magnesian 
Limestone Belt and Craven. A majority of AOC-Beakers 
come from non-burial contexts: occupational contexts 
at Rudston Wold, Cottam Warren, Heslerton and 
Barnby Howes, where they have flint industries and 
pieces of flint and stone axes, including Group VI and 
VII material (Manby 1979, 79-80). It is unlikely that the 
penetration of the deep fissure systems of the Ryedale 
Windypits was occupational. At Antofts Windypit a nat- 
ural chamber 26m below the surface had burials, AOC 
and plain Beakers, and a hearth that provided a char- 
coal dating (BM-150) 3750+150 BP (Hayes 1963, 20). 


Small number of single graves have crouched inhu- — 


mation burials accompanied by AOC-Beakers on the 
Wolds and at Grassington in Craven (Gilks 1973a, 175). 
Some beakers of small size may be later in date; a pair 
of small AOC-Beakers accompanied a child inhuma- 
tion at Bording Dale, Folkton, with a disc-bead jet neck- 
lace, a bone belt ring was in the grave filling (Kinnes 
and Longworth 1985, 116; Brewster and Finney in 
prep. b). Bone belt rings have Step 3 associations: with 
a stone bracer at Melton near Brough, with an N/NR 
Beaker at Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. (Clarke 1970, nos.33 
and 1344). The belt ring would support an Early Bronze 
Age 1 date for the Bording Dale AOC-Beakers. 

E-Beakers (Clarke 1970, 69-83) are rare in Yorkshire 
and northern England; with W/MR, N/MR, N/NR 
Beakers they belong to Case’s Group D, and are dis- 
tinguished by zoned decoration in comb and incision 
techniques. Only the Craike Hill and West Lodge Gate 
Beakers (Clarke 1970, nos.1307 and 1343) have the out- 
splayed ‘Bell’ profiles, fine quality fabric and lozenge- 
zone decoration like the E-Beakers of Wessex, the 
Midlands and Wales. 

Any E-Beaker designation for fragmentary occupa- 
tional context pottery from eastern Yorkshire can only 
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be academic. Incised and comb zoned patterns, finger 
nail ornament and collared rims, with the AOC- 
Beakers together comprise Case’s Regional Beaker 
Group C (Case 1993, 260, fig.15). The Group C ceramic 
range is best represented by a debris spread that pre- 
dated the enlargement of Callis Wold Barrow 275 
(Coombs 1976b), with charcoal dating of (BM-1168) 
3800+70, (BM-1169) 3680+70 and (BM-1448) 3480+80 
BP. The combination of cord line, comb and incised 
zoned patterns is also represented at Beacon Hill, 
Flamborough, where there was an oval post setting 
with hearths (Moore 1964); also by small sites on 
Rudston Wold (unpublished Grantham Coll.). 

The earliest metal types circulating in this period of 
the Stages I/II metal assemblages are very rare in 
Yorkshire. To this period, or the beginning of the next, 
belong a small number of thin-butted copper axes 
(Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 24 and 28), all stray finds 
from eastern Yorkshire and the Pennines. To these ear- 
liest metal assemblages belongs some sheet goldwork, 
like the caps of rivets in the Kelleythorpe bracer and 
the pair of basket “earrings’ from Boltby Scar camp 
(Clarke et al. 1985, 269, fig.5.18). The latter are compa- 
rable to those in grave associations at Kirkhough, 
Northumberland, possibly with an AOC-Beaker 
(Clarke 1970, no.651); and in E-Beaker assemblages at 
Chilbolton, Hampshire, and Radley Grave 4A, 
Berkshire, that have respective datings of (OxA-1072) 
3740+80 BP 2500-1950 cal BC, and (OxA-4356) 
3880+90 BP 2650-2000 cal BC (Needham 1996, 128). 


2.5 Early Bronze Age 1: Needham Period 1, 
2300-2050 cal BC 


Burgess Phase: Fargo 
Metalwork Stage III: Copper to bronze 
Regional Bronze Industry: Migdale 


The building of circular ceremonial monuments con- 
tinued in this period. A small variant, a central post pit 
within an encircling palisade, the Street House 
‘Wossit’ on the Cleveland coast, had timbers dated 
(BM-2566) 3740+60 BP and (BM-2567) 3700+50 BP or 
c.2200 BC (Vyner 1988). Useful interpretive compar- 
isons of lay-out and timber structure can be made with 
the ‘Sea Henge’ monument on the north Norfolk 
coast, where the central feature was an inverted tree 
stump closely dated to 2050 BC (Brennard and Taylor 
2000). Further examples of this type of small palisaded 
structure may be looked for amongst the unexcavated 
hengiform cropmarks. 

Occupational spreads have Beaker pottery, while 
comb-decorated grave quality beakers occur with 
coarseware jars and bowls decorated by incision and 
finger-tip rustication (Gibson 1982). This diversity in 
pottery is well represented by a pit assemblage at 
Castleshaw (Thompson 1974, fig.23); pits are the only 
structures associated with Beaker occupation contexts 
that also provide a flint industry extending those of 
burial associations. 
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There is a predominance of crouched inhumation 
burials in graves, usually primary; some were inserted 
into older graves, displacing the previous interment, 
to be capped by small mounds. Beakers have rare cre- 
mation associations, but examples come from Broxa 4 
on the Tabular Hills and on the Wolds at Rudston 62 
(Manby 1969b). The latter was a ‘shaft’ grave with cists 
of imported stone slabs. The local absence of stone 
slabs in the chalk, sand and gravel country of the 
Wolds and Vale of Pickering was met by the use of 
wood; the recognition of plank cists and coffins in the 
graves has been a feature of modern excavations in 
Garton and Wetwang Slacks (Brewster 1980; Dent 
1983a, 10) and at Heslerton (Powlesland et al. 1986, 
110). 

Some barrow groups were initiated at this time on 
the Wolds, but in the Brown Earth areas of the North 
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York Moors the early barrows stood in isolation. 
Burials were also inserted into older monuments that 
were remodelled and encircled within a ring-ditch; 
some long barrows were treated in this way, notably 
Garton Slack 37 (Mortimer 1905, 209-11; Brewster 
1980, 78-111). The southern terminal of Rudston 
Cursus ‘AV had inserted inhumations that were covered 
by a mound enlargement (Greenwell 1877, 253-7), 
possibly contemporary with one of the phases of 
recutting of the cursus ditch. 

Assignable to this period are the majority of 
Beakers designated to Clarke’s Groups N/NR, N/MR 
and W/MR (Case’s Regional Group D), and Clarke’s N 
and S Groups (Case’s Regional Group B) that are 
spread over Lanting and van der Waals Steps 3-6. The 
British Museum’s high precision radiocarbon Beaker 
dating programme (Kinnes ef al. 1991) brought into 
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Figure 23: Prestigious bronze artefacts: 1. halberd, Sancton (Leicester Mus. 358.1965); 2. flat axe, Migdale type, Nairn vari- 
ant, Sheriff Hutton (Yorks Mus. 1986.26; after Watkins); 3. dirk, Kimberley type, Finningley (Doncaster Mus. 295X) 
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question the established typo-chronological classifica- 
tion. Few Yorkshire determinations are available and 
two theoretically contemporary Beaker burials from 
Wetwang Slack illustrate the problem: 


Wetwang 8(i) (HAR-4426) 3900+ 100 BP S2-Beaker Step 6 
Charcoal sample remains of wooden coffin — 
?mature wood 

Wetwang 1994 (BM-3011) 3430+50 BP S3-Beaker Step 6 
Human bone - short life material. 

Both determinations fall within a calibration plateau. 


Wetwang WY 8 (HAR-9244) 3690 +80 BP N/NR Beaker 
(HAR-9247) 3750+80 BP. Step 3 
(HAR-9245) 3680+ 100 BP 
Average of three is 3710+49 BP 


Wetwang WY 9 (HAR-3850) 3850+100 BP N2 Beaker 
miep 3 


The Beaker finds distributions are concentrated on 
Brown Earth areas, dense on the Wolds with outliers 
on the Tabular Hills, the Cleveland Hills, the 
Magnesian Limestone Belt and in the Craven uplands. 
Beaker pottery is the sole ceramic burial association 
and is in some ‘rich’ graves accompanied by chrono- 
logically distinctive ‘exotic’ material. A copper tanged 
knife, a stone bracer, amber buttons and an N2 Beaker, 
found with the Kelleythorpe cist burial, a Step 4 hori- 
zon association, represent an earlier type assemblage. 
A later more numerous suite (Step 5-6) of flint daggers, 
V-perforated jet buttons and pulley rings, ‘finger’ 
hones, and rare stone battleaxes can accompany S- 
Beakers (Case Group B). These ‘rich’ graves are con- 
centrated on the Wolds; though some ‘exotic’ items 
also occur in aceramic graves including outlying buri- 
als on the Magnesian Limestone Belt at Bramham 


(Clark 1933) and Ferrybridge (Pacitto 1969, 299), on the © 


western side of the Vale of York. It is rare to find metal 
deposited with burials, such deposits mainly being 
confined to the small awls that occur with both inhu- 
mation and cremation traditions in this and succeed- 
ing periods. 

The earliest bronze (copper alloy) Migdale Industry 
has a product distribution zone centred on the eastern 
coastlands of Scotland extending south to the Tyne, 
with a detached finds-cluster in eastern Yorkshire 
(Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 35-52, pl.1156). Narrow 
butted Migdale flat axes and variants are stray finds 
centred around the Vale of Pickering; a sandstone axe 
mould ‘found near Scarborough’ (Schmidt and 
Burgess 1981, no.306) suggests some local production. 
A Migdale Type axe found at Sheriff Hutton (Fig.23, 2) 
belongs to the Nairn variant class, their size makes this 
variant unlikely to have had a utilitarian role (Watkins 
1987, 21, fig.3). The Sheriff Hutton axe with the 
Sancton halberd blade (Fig.23, 1), assignable to this 
period, are the most spectacular examples of early 
metalworking from Yorkshire. 

Some aceramic ‘rich’ graves have Migdale products 
amongst their furnishings; at Butterwick the flat axe, 
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Figure 24: Food Vessel, Peasholme Barrow, Scarborough. 
The complex decoration and segmented lugs are novel 
features that distinguish it as an example of specialist pro- 
duction (Scarborough Mus. 862.38.34) 


flat knife-dagger and awl with V-perforated jet and 
stone buttons (Kinnes 1985b, A12) are a regional “hori- 
zon assemblage’. Butterwick Type knife-daggers with 
plug rivets are assigned to the period 2190-2030 cal BC 
(Needham 1996, 130). 

The end of this period is ill-defined as Migdale 
Industry metal products continued in use with Food 
Vessels of the “Yorkshire vase’ series (Fig.24) that prob- 
ably had their inception during the later 3rd millenni- 
um BC, analogous to the Irish Food Vessel series that 
have determinations in the range 3800-3550 BP 
(O’Riordain and Waddell 1993, 37). Too few Food 
Vessel determinations are available from England and 
Scotland to provide a sure confirmation of this ceram- 
ic’s currency before 2050 cal BC (Needham 1996, 
128-30). 


2.6 Early Bronze Age 2: Needham Period 3, 
2050-1700 cal BC 


Burgess Phase: Bush Barrow 
Metalwork Stages IV and V 
Regional Metal Assemblage: Willerby 


Apart from the extensive barrow evidence and surface 
artefact finds there is only limited occupational data 
represented by Late style Beaker sherd scatters. Round 
barrows are concentrated in Brown Earth areas partic- 
ularly on the Wolds and Tabular Hills. The grave inhu- 
mation tradition continued both as primary burials 
covered by new mounds, or inserted into earlier bar- 
rows. This period had considerable diversity in grave 
furnishing and some Late Beakers (Clarke 1970, 
23444; Lanting and van der Waals 1972, Step 7) were 
still being deposited. 
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Food Vessels in variant forms accompany grave 
inhumations, and occur in most Brown Earth areas of 
Yorkshire. The great numbers from the Wolds and 
Tabular Hill comprise the densest concentration of this 
ceramic type in the British Isles. A total of 437 for 
Eastern Yorkshire represent some 52% of the combined 
Food Vessel series totals from England and Wales; com- 
parable to the 646 vase and bowl Food Vessels record- 
ed for Ireland (O’Riordain and Waddell 1993). 

Associated radiocarbon determinations for Food 
Vessel burials are the extent of the regional contribu- 
tion to Food Vessel chronology: 


Garton Slack 7 (HAR-1236) 3550+70 BP 2020-1775 cal BC 
Gnipe Howe (HAR-4933) 3240+80 BP 1625-1435 cal BC 
(HAR-8787) 3500+90 BP, 1960-1740 cal BC 


The social relationship of Food Vessel deposition 
has been explored using an analytical matrix, embrac- 
ing visual perceptions of fabric quality, morphology, 
decorative motifs and their accompanying grave asso- 
ciations, based on a Northern England corpus 
(Pierpoint 1980). Only plano-convex flint knives are a 
recurring diagnostic lithic type; other types such as jet 
V-perforated buttons and disc bead necklaces, and a 
few stone battleaxes and bronze awls are not exclusive 
to Food Vessel associations. 

The better documented Wold barrow excavations, 
where burials can be related to constructional phases, 
suggest that only 25-30% of contemporary burials had 
ceramic associations. Status was not solely defined by 
quality pottery deposition and there are aceramic ‘rich’ 
graves that continue the previous period’s dagger and 
‘exotic furnishing. An inhumation grave at Ingleby 
Barwick, on the south bank of the Tees, had jet but- 
tons, jet disc and bronze tubular beads, with copper 
armlets; the skeleton had a dating of (OxA-4174) 
3609+24 BP range 2030-1885 cal BC (Annis in prep.). 
Garton Slack 6, dating (HAR-1282) 3520+70 BP, 
2030-1640 cal BC, had a set of jet buttons and a neck- 
lace of jet and bronze sheet beads (Brewster 1980, 581). 
Jet necklaces from eastern Yorkshire burial associa- 
tions continued to be largely composed of disc beads, 
while complex spacer plate necklaces are fragmentary 
and ambiguous in context. 

‘Dagger’ graves with riveted flat knife-daggers 
accompanying inhumations are linked to tree trunk 
coffin burials at Loose Howe and Gristhorpe. The lat- 
ter’s dating of (HAR-4424) 3590+100 BP 2300-1650 cal 
BC, is supported by the Willie Howe coffin dating of 
(HAR-4495) 3550+70 BP There are also developed 
bronze daggers of Armorico-British A and B classes 
centred on the Wolds (Gerloff 1975, 71-91), accompa- 
nying inhumations at Brough and Towthorpe Barrows 
233 and 139. The latter, an extended burial in a deep 
grave, was accompanied by a stone cylindrical mace- 
head and a plano-convex flint knife. The dagger types 
in eastern and central Yorkshire graves relate to the 
overlapping distributions of complementary southern 
and northern metalwork traditions that are also repre- 
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Figure 25: 1. Collared urn, primary series, Harden Moor 
ring cairn (Bradford Mus. Service A15.68); 2. collared 
urn, north-western style; 3. accompanying accessory cup, 
Thornton-in-Craven Rectory Allotment ring cairn (Craven 
Museum, Skipton D,3234 E8) 
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Figure 26: North Ferriby boats 1-3 (illustration © E.V. Wright) 


sented by the developed flat axe varieties of the 
Aylesford, Falkland, Scarbo Hill Types and the Swinton 
variant (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 60-8). Except for a 
hoard of four axes in the mound of Willerby Barrow 
235, the rest are stray finds scattered across Yorkshire. 
Cremation was a minority rite of Food Vessel asso- 
ciations, and in some cases accompanies inhumation 
burials such as Garton Slack 6 (Brewster 1980, 219). 
Enlarged Food Vessels, versions of the common vessel 
shapes, accompany or contain cremations but do not 
have any chronological links. Cremation became the 
usual rite accompanying Collared Urns and the less 
numerous accessory classes (Longworth 1984, 50-6). 
Burgess’s Early Group Collared Urns (Fig.25, 1) are 
scarce north of the Humber where his Middle Group 


(divided out from Longworth’s Primary Series) are 
numerous, both Groups are assignable to the Bush 
Barrow period. These typo-chronological schemes for 
collared urn usage in northern England require the 
future support of many high-precision determinations 
and stratigraphical successions (Longworth 1984; 
Burgess 1986). 

There was a very considerable expansion of barrow 
construction into the non-calcareous uplands of the 
North York Moors and the Millstone Grit of the 
Pennines associated with cremations and collared urns. 
The same upland areas have the new monumental 
class of ring-banked or ring cairns utilised for burial; 
both old-established barrows and ring monuments 
attracted successive interments in a cemetery role. 
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There is a small series of radiocarbon determinations 
from barrow excavations on the North York Moors: 


Wykeham Moor (NPL-236) 3485490 BP Cremation 
pre-phase 2 mound 
Middle Group urns 

Sawdon Moor I (NPL-196) 3480+90 BP Cremation 
outside mound 

(NPL-197) 3330+140 BP Cremation 

in ?Late urn 

Sawdon Moor II (NPL-198) 3510+90 BP Primary 

cremation 

3440+90 BP Cremation 

in Late urn 

4030+90 BP Pit, Middle 

Group urn 

2940+80 BP Cremation 

in Late urn 


Gnipe Howe (HAR-8773) 
Wilton Moor (HAR-9763) 


Great Ayton (HAR-2091) 


The Great Ayton date is clearly too young; other 
dates fall within Needham’s Period 3, but the possible 
effects of old wood used for the cremation pyres must 
be considered in respect of Wilton Moor. 

Two stylistic classes recognised amongst the Middle 
and Late Group Urns have broadly complementary, 
but not exclusively, geographical distributions. For 
Yorkshire both styles are well represented but each is 
exceeded in total by unstyled vessels. South-eastern 
style urns (Longworth 1984, 35-40) attain the northern 
extent of their distributional concentration on the 
North York Moors, and they are regionally most com- 
mon on the Wolds. In contrast the Wolds have few 
urns of North-western style (Fig.25, 2); in distribution 
(Longworth 1984, 30-5) it is the North York Moors, the 
Coal Measures and the Millstone Grit of the Pennines 
and the Peak District together that are this style’s core 
area. 

To this period belong the North Ferriby boats 1-3, 
defined by the recent radiocarbon programme to the 
ranges of 1940-1720 cal BC for Boat 2, 2030-1780 cal BC 
for Boat 3, and slightly later Boat 1 at 1880-1680 BC 
(Wright et al. 2001). The quality of woodwork demon- 


strated by these craft (Fig.26) should leave no doubt of ° 


a contemporary ability to construct permanent hous- 
es, containers or tools for agriculture. 


2.7 Early Bronze Age 3: Needham’s Period 4, 
1700-1500 cal BC 


Burgess Phase: Aldbourne-Edmondsham 
Metalwork Stages: Arreton and Acton Park 
Regional Industry: Vale of Pickering 


Barrow evidence provides the only associations that, 
with related surface artefact finds, point to an 
increased usage of upland environments on the North 
York Moors watershed and the Millstone Grit areas of 
the Pennines. 

An extended inhumation in a deep grave, Garton 
Slack 14 dated (HAR-1227) 3200+70 BP. 1670-1320 cal 
BC, supports a continuation of the strong inhumation 
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tradition on the Wolds; confirmation is required for 
deposition of Food Vessels into this period. Eastern 
Yorkshire does have a significant number of Middle 
Group Collared Urns as accessories to inhumations. 
Barrow construction continued, long-established bar- 
rows were enlarged and they, like the ring cairns, had 
cremations inserted, many in or under Collared Urns 
of Longworth’s Secondary Series (Longworth 1984, 
29-40). In Burgess’s scheme these belong to the 
Middle and Late Groups and are most numerous on 
the North York Moors (Manby 1995b). 

‘Richer’ burials with prestige grave goods can have 
fine quality developed-series stone battleaxes; the rich- 
est at Loose Howe provides a horizon association of a 
Camerton-Snowshill dagger, a trefoil-head pin, 
Collared Urn and accessory cup (Elgee and Elgee 1949). 
A similar high status burial in the Pennines was the 
1674 find at Broughton-in-Craven of an ‘urn’, stone 
battleaxe, bronze razor, hone and bone pins. Direct dat- 
ing is only provided by the Boltby Moor urn-battleaxe 
determination (Beta-112235) 3520+50 BP 1955-1705 cal 
BC on mature wood charcoal. Stone battleaxes attained 
the peak of development, particularly in the Stage V 
Loose Howe type, using visually attractive igneous 
rocks and fine finishing techniques; some unfinished 
axe heads demonstrate their local manufacture. 

Burial associations show the lithic element 
remained strong and the flintworking tradition con- 
tinued, with tanged and barbed arrowheads, broad 
double-edged knives and scraper forms. Jet products 
were beads, pendants and rare V-perforated button. 
There is a scarcity of other exotic materials, faience and 
amber, in grave furnishing. 

Domestic associations too are scarce; notably at 
Leven (Steedman in prep.) a pit with a probable Late 
Group Urn provided a charcoal date of (Oxa-4412) 
3240+65 BP 1680-1300 cal BC. 

Rapid developments in metalworking during this 
period produced a profusion of types. Apart from the 
Loose Howe dagger association, the contemporary 
Arreton Down Industry long-flanged axes and some 
scarce spearheads of tanged and socketed-looped 
types are all surface finds. The industry is strongly 
represented in eastern Yorkshire where the number of 
axes contributes about half the combined total of the 
Arreton Down class from Northern England and 
Scotland. Late in this period the succeeding regional 
Vale of Pickering Industry (Burgess 1986, 3) had new 
types of long-flanged axe, early palstaves, dirks and 
side-looped spearheads that are all surface finds, 
notably from lowland and marginal upland locations. 


2.8 Middle Bronze Age 


Needham Period 5, 1500-1150 cal BC 

Burgess Phase: Knighton Heath 

Metalwork Stages — Taunton and Penard 

Regional Industries - Hotham Carr and Wallington 


This period had great economic, social and technolog- 
ical changes affecting monument types and artefact 
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distributions across the region (Manby 1980a; 1986). 
Barrow usage ends, the latest burials have Bucket- 
Barrel series urns and Biconical Urns without datable 
associations other than their insertion into older bar- 
rows in Eastern Yorkshire, and individual finds from 
Central Yorkshire and on the Pennine Millstone Grit. 
The Northern Biconical Urns must have their incep- 
tion in the previous period (Manby 1996, 48) but 
Caythorpe Gas Pipeline Pit Group 1500 has the dating 
(RCD-2097) 2960+75BP 1405-995 cal BC (Abramson 
1996a, 13-16), which falls within Needham Period 5. 
Clearly linked to the Northern Biconical Urn series by 
their fabric and decoration are the domestic assem- 
blages of Rudston Wold 3/2 (Manby 1980a, fig.8) and 
Bracken Rigg, in Teesdale, dated (HAR-2414) 3180+60 
BP 1590-1350 cal BC (Coggins and Fairless 1984). 
These assemblages have equivalents in the 
Northumberland Standrop Rigg Style (Burgess 1995a, 
150-2); and in the cremation urns at Stainsby, 
Lincolnshire, and Bromfield, Shropshire. 

The second regional ceramic tradition, the Bucket- 
Barrel Urn series characterised by the Catfoss ceme- 
tery (Fig.27) (McInnes 1968a), which has equivalents in 
the East Midland Bucket Urns (Allen et al. 1987), the 
Deverel Urn complex of East Anglia and Southern 
England, and the Green Knowe style that is the 
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Figure 27: Catfoss cemetery, cremation burials grouped 
inside and flanking a penannular ditch (after McInnes) 
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domestic pottery of much of Scotland during the later 
2nd millennium BC (Burgess 1995a, 152-4). The 
Bucket-Barrel Urn cremations are sparsely distributed 
on the Wolds and Tabular Hills, being inserted into 
older barrows (Manby 1980a, figs.4—5) at single isolat- 
ed sites in the Vale of York, mid-Airedale and on the 
north bank of the River Tees at Eggleston (Manby 1986, 
70; Coggins and Clews 1980, 18-20). 

On the Wolds the Thwing 1 phase occupation at 
Paddock Hill had pits and the double post setting of a 
rectangular building, associated with large and small 
bucket-shaped jars and tubs. There are no direct asso- 
ciations with the radiocarbon determinations that pre- 
dated the Inner Monument; residual material was 
probably the source of some early dates in Thwing 2 
and 3 contexts. 

The Taunton metalwork stage is represented by the 
regional Hotham Carr Industry (Burgess 1968, 3—5) its 
short-flanged axes and some palstaves are associated 
only in the name hoard. The contemporary side- 
looped and basal-looped spearheads, scarce dirks and 
Group III rapiers are all stray finds; two particularly 
dense axe concentrations are in the lowlands of 
Holderness and the Vale of Mowbray. Of these vari- 
eties of short-flanged (wing-flanged) axe (Schmidt and 
Burgess 1981, 87-114) the Lissett type’s distribution is 
centred in eastern Yorkshire and must have been a 
local product. 

Apart from rare finds in northern Lincolnshire, the 
Humber estuary is the effective southern limit of 
short-flanged axe distribution. They are also poorly 
represented in the southern Vale of York and the 
Pennine Coal Measures area where early palstaves of 
Midland and Welsh types are more numerous. 

From about 1300 BC the Penard Industry stage 
developments saw the Hotham Carr Industry suc- 
ceeded by the regional Wallington Industry, charac- 
terised by looped palstaves, leaf-bladed spearheads 
and rare early socketed axes in hoard associations 
(Burgess 1968, 5-29). Scarcer surface finds are Group 
IV rapiers and Ballintober swords. 


2.9 Late Bronze Age 1 


Needham Period 6, 1150—950 cal BC 

Burgess Phase — Wilburton 

Metalwork Stage — Wilburton 

Regional Industries — Wilburton and Wallington 


Contrasts at this time arise from continental influences 
manifest in the metal and ceramic industries spread 
across most of eastern and southern England. Early 
socketed axes, spearheads of protected opening and 
leaf-shaped classes, and swords from across eastern 
and central Yorkshire (Burgess 1968) are stray finds or 
in hoards (Needham 1990a) that represent the north- 
ern distributional extent of the Wilburton Industry 
(Burgess 1969a). Local production is confirmed by 
mould and casting debris at Fimber and Paddock Hill 
on the Wolds. At Paddock Hill the metalworking area 
was outside the Inner Monument (Thwing Phase 2), 
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Figure 28: Paddock Hill, Thwing. Relationship of the layout of the inner monument (Thwing 2), and the ring fort and 


central building (Thwing 3-4) 


an opposed entrance henge-like earthwork (Fig.28). 
Associated pottery of Barrett’s Post Deverel-Rimbury 
(PDR) Plain Ware tradition (Barrett 1980) consists of 
coarseware bucket-shaped jars and tubs, the fine ware 
bipartite bowls inspired by continental Urnfield proto- 
types (Fig.29). Stratified ditch filling debris layers had 
associated cylindrical loom weights, and worked bone, 
antler, chalk and flint assemblages with Wilburton 
metal scrap. The preferred radiocarbon dating range 


1150-1000 cal BC discounts some earlier determina- 
tions that must reflect redeposited materials. 

An innovative social aspect is represented by the 
fortified sites: the Grimthorpe hillfort had a double 
post-row rampart setting, but its chalk bank and most 
internal features have been totally eroded by medieval 
and recent cultivation (Stead 1968a). Radiocarbon 
determinations from the ditch filling sequence (NPL- 
137) 2920+130 BP and (NPL-136) 2640+130 BP from a 
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Figure 29: Thwing pottery and cylindrical weight. From the inner monument ditch, Paddock Hill, Thwing period 2 — Wilburton 
Industry phase 
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secondary context, provide only a terminus post quem 
for this fortification. 

Linear earthwork landscape divisions on the Wolds 
were in use during this period. These may have an 
earlier origin and certainly continued to be developed 
and augmented in later periods. 

In western Yorkshire, the Wallington metal indus- 
try continued in the Pennines developing transitional 
and late palstaves, particularly the regional Silsden 
Type (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 158-61). A distribu- 
tion of late palstaves hoards centred around the Aire- 
Calder watershed include unfinished palstaves in the 
Brunthwaite and Roundhay hoards (Manby 1986, 
fig.9). 


2.10 Late Bronze Age 2 


Needham Period 7, 950-750 cal BC 
Burgess Phase — Ewart Park 
Metalwork Stage — Ewart Park 
Regional Industry — Heathery Burn 


At Paddock Hill a ring fort (Thwing 3) had been con- 
structed around the Inner Monument (Fig.28). It had a 
double post-row revetted chalk rampart and opposed 
timber gateways; its occupation is bracketed between 
the dates (HAR-1398) 2900+70 BP and (OxA-25819) 
2590+90 BP. or 1000-800 cal BC. PDR-Plain Ware con- 
tinued in use with an extended fine ware range, 
including cups, associated with pyramidal loom 
weights, worked chalk and bone assemblages. 
Developments of the central area culminated in a mas- 
sive circular ring slot building 26m in diameter, an 
inner roof supporting ring of double posts, and 
opposed entrances (Thwing 4). The use of this central 
building continued during the currency of PDR- 
Decorated Ware that developed from around 800 BC 
onwards. 

Unfortunately the extensive assemblages from the 
Scarborough Castle Hill have an indeterminable 
stratigraphical relationship. The PDR-Decorated 
Ware, Heathery Burn Industry axes and tool types, 
metalworking debris, shale working and two iron 
objects, now have inadequately documented associa- 
tions to the pit features (Challis and Harding 1975, 
46-7). Only a broad early 8th century BC date may be 
proposed. 

PDR-Decorated Ware is also associated with the 
Heslerton landscape transect with its post-set round- 
houses, four poster structures and fence lines, and 
some scattered pits (Powlesland et al. 1986; and in 
prep.). Developed Decorated PDR-Ware is well repre- 
sented by palisaded hilltop sites along the southern 
side of the Vale of Pickering at Devil's Hill (Fig.30) and 
Staple Howe, at Gransmoor in northern Holderness 
and Grafton on the western edge of the Vale of York. 
Staple Howe represents the end of the Late Bronze 
Age and the transition to the Iron Age. This two-, pos- 
sibly three-, phased palisaded site (Brewster 1963) had 
a wide range of coarse and fine ware pottery forms. 
Dating is based on bronze razors, copies of continental 
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Hallstatt ‘C’ types that had their origin early in the 8th 
century BC. 

The Ewart Park Industrial stage in Yorkshire is 
dominated by the northern Heathery Burn Industry’s 
socketed axe types, leaf-shaped spearheads and 
swords of the Ewart Park type (Burgess 1969a; 
Schmidt and Burgess 1981; Colquhoun and Burgess 
1988). These are represented across all areas of 
Yorkshire as stray finds, in hoards and sometimes in 
occupation contexts (Manby 1980a, 330; 1986, 74). 

Many hoards around the margins of the Vale of 
York and in Holderness have a high axe complement, 
with broken swords and spearheads as scrap metal, 
and some tools. Bronze matrices for socketed axes in 
the Elloughton (Briggs et al. 1987) and Roseberry 
Topping hoards are indicative of local casting, other 
hoards have broken cast copper ‘cake’ and reports of 
‘cinders’. Some depositions may have taken place very 
late in this period when iron was coming into use and 
surplus scrap bronze was not recovered. There is a 
pointer to this transition in the largest recent hoard 
find available for study, Gilmonby (Coggins and 
Tylecote 1983), where a leaf-shaped spearhead had an 
iron pin to secure it to the shaft. 

In all areas of Yorkshire socketed axes are the most 
common implement in both hoards and as stray finds, 
represented in various sub-types (Schmidt and 
Burgess 1981, 184-247). In distribution the regional 
Yorkshire Type axes are the most numerous and wide- 
spread, and the localised Everthorpe Type occurs on 
both banks of the Humber. Regional types of Scottish, 
Midlands and southern England industries demon- 
strate the extent of circulation networks into Yorkshire. 
More specific imports are barbed spearheads of the 
Broadward Industry, based in western England and 
Wales (Burgess et al. 1972), and some items of the 
south-eastern England Carp’s Tongue Industry, 
notably a sword found at Withernwick in Holderness 
(Colquhoun and Burgess 1988, no.670). 

Hoards of ‘personal’ character are scarce; the poor- 
ly documented ‘Harrogate find’ of a sword and two 
large spearheads (Coles et al. 1964, 192), the Startforth 
swords and a gold tress-ring (Jones 1978), and the 
Cottingham find of four penannular bracelets (Taylor 
1980, 88, Yk 6-7, 9, 16). The very large size and quality 
of the two ‘Harrogate’ spearheads suggests they were 
prestige display objects. The same may be said for 
other large spearheads that are a feature of the 
Pennines (Manby 1986, 74). 

The transition to iron technology for weapons and 
tools took place c.750-700, with the final bronze indus- 
try stage of Llyn Fawr having contemporary iron 
swords and spearheads. This last bronze industry is 
well represented across Yorkshire by a range of its 
prestige types; the Ebberston and Temple Newsam 
Gtindlingen type swords, large decorated Sompting 
type socketed axes (Burgess 1969b), rare ‘Italian’ 
brooches and beaded bracelets (Manby 1980a, 330, 15; 


1986, 74, fig.15). 
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Figure 30: Devil's Hill, Heslerton. Palisaded and ditched enclosure 


The final developments of the Late Bronze Age are 
obscured by the extended radiocarbon calibration 
plateau, 800-400 cal BC. The sole Staple Howe deter- 
mination falls within its range. The same problem, 
with poor artefact evidence, affects the dating from 
the Pennine hillforts of Almondbury Castle Hill and 
Wincobank, which must belong to a period when hill 
top fortification increased, characteristic of the eco- 
nomic and social changes of the mid-1st millennium 
and the Iron Age. 


3. Landscape, Settlement and Monuments 


Our current understanding of the Neolithic-Bronze 
Ages must be considered against the differing circum- 
stances that have prevailed in Yorkshire’s three major 
geophysical divisions. Within each is a complexity of 
geological and environmental factors (Buckland and 
Gaunt Ch. 3, and Innes and Blackford Ch. 4, this vol- 
ume) determining the past potential for human settle- 
ment. There is, for each of the respective landscape 
areas, local variation in the historical processes of 
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monument survival and the development of archaeo- 
logical research: 


1. Eastern Yorkshire: The upland chalk Wolds and 
related lowlands of Holderness, and the Vales of 
York and Pickering. 

2. Central Yorkshire Lowlands: The Vale of York and 
the Cleveland Plain, and the Magnesian Limestone 
belt. 

3. The upland Pennine Range and penetrating low- 
lands of the great Dales and the Aire Gap. 


3.1 Eastern Yorkshire 


This geological and topographically diverse area, 
bounded by the North Sea to the east, comprises some 
1460 sq. miles or some 23% of the extent of Yorkshire. 
The Wolds, with the Vale of Pickering and the Tabular 
Hills of the North York Moors, are a nationally signifi- 
cant ‘core’ area of intensive Neolithic-Bronze Age set- 
tlement (Bradley 1984), inter-related with the adjoin- 
ing lowlands and the North York Moors. There has 
also been a close relationship in the antiquarian and 
archaeological histories of the Wold and Moor 
uplands. 


3.1.1 Yorkshire Wolds 


This most northerly chalk upland in England, apart 
from its steep escarpments and dale sides, has been 
subject to extensive cultivation during the past millen- 
nium and its prehistory is a palimpsest within a mullti- 
period landscape. Following the late 18th—-early 19th 
century enclosure acts the modern agricultural land- 
scape was imposed over a village-centred rural land- 
scape, medieval in origin, of open cultivated fields and 
common pasture (Allison 1976a). The latter had 
utilised many earthworks of an older layout, especial- 
ly the later Bronze Age boundaries and earlier burial 
monuments. It was the existence of burial mounds and 
linear earthworks on these former sheepwalks being 
brought into cultivation which provided the condi- 
tions for the prolific recovery of artefacts, and so 
inspired mid-19th century antiquarian activity 
(Mortimer 1900). 

The Wolds originally had a base-rich fertile and 
easily workable soil for agriculture with accessible 
water supplies; neither are now immediately apparent 
as a result of medieval and recent agricultural activity. 
The broad open chalk Wold uplands are dissected by 
steep-sided valley systems floored by locally derived 
gravel; the upper surfaces of both were formerly cov- 
ered by a wind-borne silt or loess laid down during the 
late Devensian period that combined with a clay-rich 
surface chalk solution residue to form a stone-free 
Brown Forest Soil (Catt et al. 1974). This palaeosol now 
only remains beneath protecting earthworks and bar- 
row mounds of Neolithic to Iron Age date, for example 
the Willerby Wold and Kilham long barrows (Cornwall 
1963; Evans and Dimbleby 1976) and at the Paddock 
Hill ring fort. The soil’s loessic character renders it vul- 
nerable to wind erosion when its vegetative cover is 
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removed (Ellis and Newsome 1991), hence it forms the 
secondary silting of barrow and earthwork ditches 
from the Neolithic to the Iron Age. It is this loamy infill 
of ditches that provided the ideal context for the 
development of cropmarks against the moisture 
deficit of the shallow cultivation soil over bedrock 
(Stoertz 1997, 9-10). . 

The calcareous modern soils, the Soil Survey’s 
‘Wold’ series on the wold top, pass down slope into 
the increasing stoney ‘Panholes’ and ‘Andover’ series. 
All are the result of post-Iron Age cultivation facilitat- 
ing wind erosion of the original soil cover and down- 
slope movement leading to mechanical attrition of the 
fractured bedrock (Ellis and Newsome 1991). The soil 
loss and rock erosion on the wold summits and shal- 
low slopes was recognised in J.R. Mortimer’s observa- 
tion that his pre-barrow land surfaces were some 0.3m 
higher than the contemporary (later 19th century) 
field levels. Mid-20th century barrow excavations have 
confirmed Mortimer’s observation. A century on, and 
after some 60 years of mechanically powered cultiva- 
tion, it is unlikely that any continuously ploughed 
earthworks appearing to be less than a metre high will 
have any undisturbed mound structure. 

The dale and slack bottoms have an upper infill 
caused by medieval and later cultivation of chalky hill- 
wash or colluvium that are the ‘Millington’ series soils. 
Thick colluvial layers have been seen in deep pipe 
trench cuttings, such as the 2m of layered silty soil 
with small chalk fragments that rested on a buried 
Brown Earth soil profile observed west of Rudston. 
Excavations in the Wharram Percy dale bottom recov- 
ered a Bronze Age flint assemblage beneath several 
metres of colluvium, but its origin in relation to the 
stratigraphy is uncertain (Beresford and Hurst 1990, 
66). Major episodes of soil erosion relate to intense cul- 
tivation of the Wold tops, beginning during the 
Romano-British period, resumed in the Middle Ages, 
and again from the 18th century down to the present 
day (Manby 1980b; Ellis and Newsome 1991). 

The most attractive settlement area, the Great Wold 


_ Valley, has both a sheltered environment and the 


Gypsey Race, and was the focus for a continuous rib- 
bon of medieval villages along its length. Their culti- 
vated fields could use the full extent of the strip-like 
township lands extending up each side of the great 
valley, leaving only the Wold tops as pasture (Manby 
1980b). Hence the relatively few prehistoric monu- 
ments that escaped levelling in the Great Wold Valley 
are spectacular, like the Great Barrows of Duggleby 
Howe and Willy Howe. Along the edge of the chalk 
outcrop, medieval villages sited on the water sources 
cultivated the immediate lowland and used the Wold 
part of their townships for pasture. The land utilisa- 
tion of medieval villages and their relationship to 
older monuments has been best studied by the 
Wharram Research Project (Beresford and Hurst 1990). 

Localised springs, meres and seasonal streams pro- 
vide the limited surface water sources of the chalk- 
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lands. Most are thrown up by the underlying imper- 
meable Kimmeridge and Speeton clays. There are 
spring lines along the foot of the northern and western 
escarpments and in some deeper wold dales like those 
feeding Burdale Mere (SE871623). Historic water 
sources are indicated by ‘Keld’, ‘Pit’, ‘Hole’ and “Mere’ 
place-names. The principal stream, Gypsey Race, in the 
Great Wold Valley, now has an intermittent and sea- 
sonal flow along its gravel-floored middle length, 
where historically the flow was sufficient to power 
watermills. The Gypsey Race was confined for much of 
its length to straight-cut ditches during the enclosures, 
and the original channels filled-up. Since the mid-19th 
century the advent of deep wells, pumping and large- 
scale abstraction has lowered the water-table in the 
chalk aquifer and some sources have ceased flowing or 
are buried beneath colluvium. Reconstructions of the 
palaeohydrogeology of the Wold chalk aquifer based 
on Holderness palaeohead evidence indicates phases 
of fluctuating water-table, higher for periods of wetter 
climate or rising sea level in the North Sea Basin 
(Younger and McHugh 1995). Predictive models show 
the southern Wolds with a water-table 10m higher than 
the present day in 5800 BP and up to 20m higher in 
northern areas of the Wolds. 

The eastern arm of the Great Wold Valley has a 
glacial lacustrine clay deposit beneath its floor gravels 
throwing up springs, those between Rudston and 
Boynton feeding a linear wetland. Willow Garth 
(TA126676) is a relic of these wetlands (Bush 1988), left 
after the Gypsey Race and local springs were chan- 
nelled into ornamental lakes in the early 19th century 
landscaped parklands around Thorpe and Boynton 
Halls. The Willow Garth deposition and palynological 
profile extends from the Late Devensian down to 


recent times. There are two ‘discontinuities, one — 


c.7980-4300 BP that spans the period of the ‘Elm 
Decline’, and the second c. 3300-2200 BP High per- 
centages of Gramineae have been interpreted as evi- 
dence of a long-lasting grassland environment on the 
Wolds; alternately this pollen may be largely derived 
from a localised tract of sandy land along the south 
side of the Great Wold Valley. 

In the mid-length of the Great Wold Valley, Broom 
Mere (TA065729) was recorded on the 1854 Ordnance 
Survey Map but now has water only during very wet 
winters. Other water sources appear along the flanks 
of the Great Wolds Valley where clay-marl and flint 
beds within the Burnham Chalk sequence produce a 
localised perched water-table. The high western Wolds 
had surface water such as the Vessey Ponds 
(SE833626), formed in the hollow of clay-filled dolines 
in the level summits of the western and central Wolds 
(Hayfield et al. 1995). Such natural clay-filled features 
of Triassic Age were probably the origin of other his- 
toric meres that are represented by the names of 
Sledmere and Fimber. 

The Parliamentary enclosures saw renewed inten- 
sive cultivation of the Wolds, following advanced 
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farming practices introduced by the Sykes family of 
Sledmere (Allison 1976a), which produced ideal condi- 
tions for the recovery of flint, stone and metal arte- 
facts. The considerable economic incentives prevailing 
during the 19th century for field collecting were, in the 
20th century, replaced by individual interests in 
‘flintin’. Two centuries of fieldwalking on Wold fields 
have produced extensive collections now housed in 
the Hull, Bridlington, Scarborough, Sheffield, 
Scunthorpe and Yorkshire Museums; and some that 
have strayed to distant places such as the British, 
Ashmolean and Cambridge University museums. The 
19th century collections are only documented to town- 
ship, wold, moor or carr, and less commonly to a spe- 
cific farm. The later 20th century has had long term 
field by field collecting over specific areas; notably by 
C. and E. Grantham over Rudston Wold and Cottam 
Warren, over Wharram parish by the Wharram Percy 
project (Hayfield et al. 1995), in Grindale and Bempton 
parishes by J.R. Earnshaw, Callis Wold by C. Calder, 
and other individuals systematically collecting over 
small areas. 

The sheer volume of surface gathered lithic mater- 
ial, coupled with widespread dispersal of flint collec- 
tions and variability of documentation, does inhibit 
the desirable comprehensive topographically based 
analysis of artefact classes, industrial techniques and 
raw material. Study of flint industries on a macro-ter- 
ritorial basis has a potential demonstrated in summary 
form by J.W. Moore’s analysis of the Flamborough 
Head industries (Moore 1964, 192-4). Similarly, the 
unpublished study of arrowhead distributions on the 
Rudston Wold block has recognised spatially distinc- 
tive concentrations for the leaf-shaped, transverse and 
tanged and barbed classes respectively (Makey 1984). 
There are clear activity implications as the arrowheads 
are not solely indicators of hunting losses, as there are 
areas where manufacture and ritual deposition con- 
tribute to the totals. 

Much research has been concentrated on specific 
artefact classes: arrowheads (Green 1980; Radley 
1964b), polished flint knives (Clark 1928; Manby 1974, 
112-15), plano-convex knives (Clark 1932a; Pierpoint 
1980, 124-42), and sickle blades (Clark 1932b). The 
overall distribution of flint arrowheads, mapped for 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age arrowhead classes 
plotted in 5km squares (Green 1980, 160-1, figs.39-47 
and 52-4), demonstrates their concentration in the 
eastern Wolds and the Great Wold Valley. Arrowheads 
are not the only common indicator for Neolithic land 
utilisation, or recovery potential; the flint and stone 
axe finds distribution have been plotted for the whole 
of Yorkshire (Manby 1979, 74-7, fig.7). These distribu- 
tions emphasise the contrasts in volume and artefact 
classes between the Great Wold Valley, western Wolds 
and southern Wolds — areas where there has been 
equal potential and incentives for recovery. 

Eastern Yorkshire has the raw materials for lithic 
production, opaque flint in the Cretaceous Wolds, 
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some chert in Jurassic rocks, and flint and workable 
igneous and metamorphic erratics in the Devensian 
tills mantling coastal and central Yorkshire. The main- 
ly tabular flints in the Burnham Chalk formation has 
poor working properties and is unlikely to be worth 
recovering but nodules in the Welton Chalk formation 
are workable. The hardness of the Yorkshire chalk 


would render mining arduous and unlikely (Henson ~ 


1985a) but open face workings where nodule beds out- 
cropped in the Wold dales would have been possible; 
however, such quarries would be difficult to locate 
after four millennia of weathering. 

Tom Sheppard recognised the source of coloured 
flints employed for some 90% of axes and smaller arte- 
facts to be the erratics in the tills (boulder clay) 
mantling the Yorkshire coast and Holderness 
(Sheppard 1920; Manby 1979, 69-72; Henson 1985b). 
The better quality raw material nodules and blocks are 
translucent brown, mottled, yellow, pink or red flint, 
present in the Devensian Age tills. Their incorporation 
in the tills came from the passage of the glacier across 
Upper Cretaceous outcrops on the floor of the North 
Sea (Cameron. et al. 1992, 89-90). Exploitation of till 
flint liberated on the beaches around Flamborough 
Head is marked by ‘workshop’ roughing-out sites 
(Sheppard 1910) in cliff top areas where gullies pro- 
vided access to the shore. J.R. Moore confirmed the 
Neolithic date of the Flamborough Head ‘tortoise core’ 
industries (Moore 1964) supporting Sheppard’s rebut- 
tal of their attribution to a Middle Palaeolithic date 
(Sheppard 1932). The industrial characteristics of the 
coastal ‘workshops’, and those of an associated inland 
later Neolithic finishing area have been compared at 
South Landing and North Dale (Durden 1995). 

Fieldwalking by C. and E. Grantham during the 
1950-70s took place over Rudston Wold after deep 
ploughing and located truncated Neolithic pit and 
post-hole features in areas of artefact scatter. The pits, 
isolated or in pairs, produced assemblages of sherds, 
flint industry and utilised stones; pottery styles of 
early Neolithic to later Neolithic (Manby 1974; 1975) 


and Beaker, but only one Bronze Age complex of post- | 


holes and hollows. This is the southern ridge of the 
Rudston ceremonial landscape, where further pits 
were excavated along the linear corridors investigated 
during the development of the Caythorpe Gas Field 
(Abramson 1996a; 2001). Pit clusters associated with 
Peterborough and Grooved Wares also occur in Garton 
and Wetwang Slack. In the excavated landscape tran- 
sect along the gravel floor they are confined to two 
areas 2km apart (Brewster 1980; Dent in prep. c). 

The earliest datable earthwork structures in the 
Wold landscape, long barrows of early 4th millennium 
BC date, have been increasingly recognised during the 


later 20th century distributed across the whole Wold - 


upland and the gravel floor of Garton Slack, but none 
from the Great Wold Valley. The increasing number 
results from many 19th century excavated round bar- 
rows becoming recognised during recent excavation as 
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denuded long barrows, such as Garton Slack 37, Kemp 
Howe (Fig.15) and Raisthorpe. Also air photography 
records the parallel flanking quarry ditches that are a 
cropmark finger-print of levelled mounds (Riley 
1988a; Stoertz 1997, 31-3). During the later 20th centu- 
ry the eastern Yorkshire long barrows (Table 5) have 
been more intensively excavated than any other group 
(Kinnes 1992). At Kilham, Willerby, Garton Slack, 
Kemp Howe and Raisthorpe the limited nature of 19th 
century excavation was evident in the area dug. Then 
partial examination often failed to recognise facade 
bedding trenches and timber structures. There is still a 
dependency on 19th century accounts for the charac- 
ter of charnel deposits, the ‘crematoria’ of earlier liter- 
ature, but the burning of the mortuary structures is a 
distinctive regional practice. All modern excavations 
have identified some pre-mound structures, enclo- 
sures, mortuary houses and chambers; developing 
structure sequences and activity phases are exempli- 
fied by Heslerton (Vatcher and Vatcher 1965) and 
Kilham (Manby 1976). The post-set avenues at Kilham 
and Kemp Howe (Fig.15) are linear monument exten- 
sions that would not be recognised in mound only 
excavation. 

The round barrows, a variant that is such a signifi- 
cant element of the Early Neolithic phase (Kinnes 
1979; Harding 1996), still require confirmation of their 
layout and structures. The Callis Wold Barrow 275 has 
been re-excavated, identifying post-set bedding 
trenches at each end of the burial pavement recorded 
by Mortimer (Coombs 1976a and in prep.). Its early 
mound, surrounded by a ring-ditch, was overlaid by a 
large round barrow a millennium later after a Beaker 
activity phase (Coombs 1976b). 

Aerial survey has provided another Neolithic mon- 
ument class, the long mortuary enclosure, variously of 
ovoid, rectilinear and trapezoidal plans (Stoertz 1997, 
24-5, figs.8-9). There are some large-scale enclosures; 
of trapezoidal plan at Burton Agnes Field (TA095644) 
c.150m long, of rectilinear plan at Bell Slack (TA109717) 
c.100m in length (Stoertz 1997, 24-5, fig.9). Without 
excavation, it is not clear if the cropmarks represent a 
bedding trench for timber setting, like the Kilham long 
barrow, or a ditch providing material for an enclosing 
bank. Such an elongated embanked enclosure, Lang 
Camp (TA062786) recorded in 1820, on Folkton Wold 
was levelled by cultivation during the 1950s; no crop- 
mark, or soilmark, has been noticed at this spot. 

An absence of flanking quarry ditches indicates 
these enclosures did not have a covering chalk 
mound, but any turf or scraped-up soil structures 
could be denuded without leaving any surface evi- 
dence. The only excavated ditched enclosure in 
Garton Slack (SE980577) had rounded corners and a 
wide eastern entrance gap (Stead 1991, 26-8, fig.25). 
This enclosure is immediately east of a levelled round 
barrow, Mortimer’s 79 — probably a Great Barrow — 
and amongst the early Neolithic monument complex 
on the Slack floor that includes a long barrow and two 
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round barrows with burnt chamber structures 
(Mortimer 1905, 325ff.). The Great Wold Valley at 
Burton Fleming (TA071724) has a cluster of three elon- 
gated cropmarks partially obscured by a modern road 
(Riley 1988b). These are within the Rudston-Burton 
Fleming ceremonial landscape complex (Fig.17) along 
with other long enclosures, long barrows, cursuses, a 
henge, and hengiform monuments and Great Barrows. 

The Rudston/Burton Fleming ceremonial land- 
scape has its principal focus on the southern angle of 
the Great Wold Valley where springs rise through the 
flooring gravels at Rudston. The major monument 
sited on a prominent spur is the Rudston Monolith 
(TA098677). This massive Jurassic gritstone pillar has 
recently been mineralogically sourced, from a frost- 
scaled fragment, to an outcrop at Grosmont in Eskdale 
(W. Burgess, pers. comm.), some 45km north, in the 
North York Moors. On this spur are the terminals of 
Cursus ‘A (TA105680) and ‘C’ (TA105675) of the 
Rudston Cursus complex. Apart from the former’s 
upstanding southern terminal bank (TA099658), all 
were discoveries initially by J.K. St Joseph, who 
recorded their filled ditch cropmarks by aerial photog- 
raphy (Dymond 1966; Riley 1988b, fig.5.1; Stoertz 1997, 
25-6, figs.10-11). The observed terminals are all 
squared; where both are known one is at a higher alti- 
tude than its opposite number and there is intervisi- 
bility with other monument terminals. Cursus ‘A’, like 
‘C’, spans the valley; its alignment must have been 
determined by the western extent of the linear wet- 
lands extending towards Willow Garth. With a length 
of 2.6km its ditches have been sectioned at the south- 
ern terminal (Dymond 1966) and near Pits Plantation 
(Abramson 2001), the silting sequences showed recut- 
ting phases. At the intersection of ‘C’ with ‘D’ 
(TA096680) a 1978 excavation by Ian Kinnes and David 
Coombs suggested the two monuments were contem- 
porary, Cursus ‘D’ extends northwards between two 
palaeo-channels along the valley floor for 3.7km to a 
terminal (TA105706) on a spur, east of Burton Fleming. 

The ceremonial landscape continued westwards at 
the turn of the Great Wold Valley. A proposed Burton 
Fleming cursus (Riley 1988b) has had its northern 
Square terminal (TA066739) recently identified (PD. 
Horne, pers. comm.) on the slope opposite Willy 
Howe. The landscape layout of the Rudston monu- 
ments suggests this cursus’s southern terminal should 
be looked for on the spur (TA080714) south of Burton 
Fleming village. 

The only upstanding henge monument on the 
Wolds is at Maiden’s Grave (TA096706). This Class 2 
henge (Harding and Lee 1987, 168; Stoertz 1997, 30, 
fig.12) is sited west of Rudston Cursus “D’; a transect 
has been excavated across its bank, ditch and interior 
(McInnes 1964). A small number of Wold cropmark 
sites have also been considered as henge monuments 
(Harding and Lee 1987, 167-74 and 307-8) but small 
sites, particularly single entranced ditches without evi- 
dence of a bank may equally be levelled EBA barrows 
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(Fig.17). More numerous are the hengiform cropmarks 
(Stoertz 1997, 30) such as Caythorpe (TA121673), 
where Grooved Ware has been recovered in fieldwalk- 
ing (Manby 1974, 69-70; 1999, 59). Round barrows 
with hengiform ditch systems at Grindale and 
Boynton 1 were of later 4th millennium date (Manby 
1980). 

Neolithic Great Barrows (Manby 1988, 85-6) also 
appear in the Rudston/Burton Fleming ceremonial 
landscape; on the floor of the Great Wold Valley is the 
largest of the series, Willy Howe (TA061723). Its sur- 
rounding ovoid ditch is evident; the original shape 
and extent of the mound might be determined by a 
micro-contour survey, distinguishing it from Lord 
Londesborough’s trench and dumping. The Wold 
Newton Barrow 284 (TA048726) is nearby, its mound 
restored after excavation (Mortimer 1905, 350-2), and a 
surrounding segmented ditch indicated by a grass- 
mark. A different landscape positioning (Pierpoint 
1980, 271, fig.10.7) is occupied by South Side Mount 
(TA107665) on Rudston Wold (Greenwell 1877, 257-62; 
Kinnes and Longworth 1985, 74-6); cropmarks show 
its surrounding ring-ditch is within a square enclosure 
that overlies another small ovoid enclosure at its 
south-western corner (A. Pacitto, pers. comm.). 

The western end of the Great Wold Valley had a 
ceremonial focus close to the source of the Gypsey 
Race. Duggleby Howe (SE880669) Great Barrow is at 
the centre of a concentric ditched enclosure 370m 
external diameter (Riley 1980b; Kinnes et al. 1983; 
Stoertz 1997, 30, fig.12). Amongst the largest Neolithic 
monuments in Britain, its cropmark was recognised in 
1979, but the dating of these ditch circuits is unknown. 
The broad inner circuit has wide gaps between ditch 
segments and is open to the south; it is comparable to 
the Mount Pleasant and Avebury henges. The narrow 
outer ditch is linked to a system of linear boundaries 
and, on circumstantial evidence, later. Possibly it fol- 
lowed the edge of an external bank belonging to the 
inner ditch circuit. Like Willy Howe this is not a dom- 
inant landscape siting but it is in a central position 
overlooked by flanking hill slopes. 

Duggleby Howe (formerly Thor’s Howe) stood in 
the village’s open field and was at some time utilised as 
a windmill stance. The medieval cultivation strips are 
still evident (Riley 1988a, 19). Here is a contrast to the 
round barrow survival on historic communal pasture 
or sheepwalks, usually in the higher and distant parts 
of a township. The size and social usage had ensured 
Duggleby Howe remained within the intensive culti- 
vation village open fields down to the 18th-early 19th 
centuries enclosures (Manby 1980b). Hence the majori- 
ty of Greenwell and Mortimers’ barrow diggings were 
on the higher western and northern wolds, where they 
appeared to be in linear groups along the summits 
(Mortimer 1905, xxvii, folding map). By the mid-19th 
century J.R. Mortimer estimated over 25% of barrows 
had been deliberately levelled (Mortimer 1905, ix); sub- 
stantial mounds were spread by cultivation, some long 
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barrows were reduced to a rounded appearance, and 
insubstantial mounds and banks could have disap- 
peared after half a century of ploughing. 

Our understanding of round barrow distribution 
has been radically changed by aerial photography, 
which shows cropmark ring-ditches of round barrow 
size, 10-25m diameter, are distributed across the whole 
Wold chalkland area including the slopes and gravel 
floors of the Great Wold Valley and the parallel, small- 
er, Garton and Wetwang Slacks (Stoertz 1997, 33-4, 
fig.13). Ring-ditches of small to medium barrow size 
around the surviving excavated mounds indicate 
more numerous barrow clusters and larger groups 
than were previously known. Typically the three 
excavated barrows (Watts and Rahtz 1984) at Cowlam 
(SE986675) appear in a tight cluster of five ring-ditches. 
Similarly Mortimer’s Towthorpe and Garton Slack bar- 
row groups (Mortimer 1905, 2, 208) were far more 
numerous and more spatially extensive than the sur- 
viving mounds he excavated. The north-westward 
extension of the Garton Slack group has been shown 
by the excavation in advance of gravel digging along 
the floor of Garton and Wetwang Slack (Brewster 1980; 
Dent 1979; 1983a and in prep. c). In this extensive 
quarried area the barrow sites can be seen in relation 
to other features such as individual graves, individual 
post pits and post circles, a wider relationship not 
known for the mound focused excavations of Wold 
barrow groups. Moreover levelled mounds without an 
encircling ditch will not produce cropmarks, only the 
denuded graves may remain. Nor can any earlier 
Neolithic round barrow sites be distinguished as crop- 
marks from the greater numbers of Early Bronze Age 
sites. Hence the commoner survival of barrows on the 
western Wolds causes a biased distribution of excav- 
ated Neolithic round barrows sites (Harding 1996). 

The Early Bronze Age is dominated by the 19th 
century excavations that have provided vast data 
assemblages for corpus synthesis: burials (Tuckwell 
1975), skeletal material (Brodie 1994), grave associa- 
tions, pottery (Clarke 1970; Longworth 1984), lithic 


objects (Pierpoint 1980; Roe 1966) and metal (Gerloff - 


1975). The catalogue of Greenwell’s barrow finds 
(Kinnes and Longworth 1985) has provided a long 
required companion to his basic narrative. 

The 19th century barrow evidence requires a cau- 
tious interpretation in the light of the re-excavation 
(Table 6) of some Greenwell and Mortimer barrows 
(Pacitto 1972; Coombs 1974; Watts and Rahtz 1984; 
Brewster and Finney in prep. b), which all illustrate 
the limitations of 19th century investigation and 
recording. The re-excavations have extended our 
understanding of structure and development of many 
Wold round barrows as multi-phase cemeteries. There 
is no ‘typical’ barrow construction but a wide diversi- 
ty of structures: flint or stone kerbs and walls; inner 
mounds or cairns, outer cappings, turf building; single 
and double ditch systems, variously annular, penan- 
nular and segmented. The multi-phase constructions 
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of many medium and large sized barrows variously 
have single or clusters of individual graves, frequently 
re-used for successive interments, and there are some 
massive multiple interment graves (Petersen 1969; 
Pacitto 1972). Inhumation/grave multi-phase barrows 
developed around a primary Beaker or Food Vessel 
accompanied burial; Beakers and Food Vessel associat- 
ed graves are successive; a minority cremation rite 
became common later, particularly associated with 
Collared Urns in tertiary and inserted positions. Not 
all Wold barrows have such extended use; the later 
Early Bronze Age had cremations placed in pits, many 
accompanied by Collared Urns and/or accessory cups, 
covered by a small simple ring-ditched mound, like 
the Etton barrow cluster (Coombs 1974). 

Modern excavation has confirmed an extensive use 
of timber (Petersen 1969) for stake circles, post pal- 
isades, grave floors and roofs, and for coffins or plank 
cists in Garton and Wetwang Slacks (Brewster 1980; 
Dent 1979; 1983a and in prep.). The latter rectangular 
plank structures are analogous to a rare usage of 
imported Jurassic sandstone slabs for cist construction 
at Kelleythorpe and Rudston Barrow 62 (Manby 
1969a). Some monoxylous coffins were unlikely to be: 
recognisable to antiquarian diggers; that at Willie 
Howe, Cowlam (SE955657) had disintegrated to dark 
stains and an impression of its exterior contours 
(Brewster and Finney in prep. b). The decay of such a 
large wooden object caused the overlying grave fill 
and its capping cairn to subside in a way suggestive of 
the slumped ‘boat-shaped mass of clay’ noticed in the 
tops of graves in some western Wolds barrows 
(Mortimer 1905, 5ff.). 

Studies of available cropmark evidence, excavation 
data and assemblage analysis, combined with their 
environmental setting, offers the best prospect of 
determining the development phasing of the various 
barrow groups. Some groups had developed around 
much earlier monuments, like the Willerby Wold and 
Garton Slack long barrows. Garton Slack 37 (SE957596) 
long barrow, like Kemp Howe (Fig.15) in the Cowlam 
Wold group, had in the early 2nd millennium BC been 
re-modelled into a round barrow and single grave 
inhumations inserted. Similarly, a round barrow had 
been built on the southern terminal of cursus ‘A on 
Rudston Wold. These re-modelling episodes have 
been recognised at other Wold long barrows and may 
represent the assumption of some ancestral authority 
over the territory of a long established monument. 

Small ring-banked burial enclosures and stone cir- 
cles have yet to be recognised on the chalklands. Low 
ring earthworks could have been early casualties to 
cultivation, and any durable stone slabs attractive to 
later stone robbers. Timber posted circles may be 
expected in both burial and ritual roles, such as a 9m 
diameter post-hole setting in Wetwang Slack with a 
charcoal determination of (HAR-1879) 3160+90 BP 
(Dent in prep. c), which would place it in the later 2nd 
millennium BC. An absence of contemporary large- 
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Table 6: Wold Round Barrows excavated in the 20th century 
B and F= Brewster and Finney; TCMB = T.C.M. Brewster; TGM = T.G. Manby; NAA = Northern Archaeological Associates 


Site name and 
Nat. Grid ref. 


Bording Dale 
TA059777 
Burton Agnes 
TA099656 

Cot Nab 
SE817569 
Cowlam 1 
SE986675 
Cowlam 2 
SE986675 
Cowlam 3 
SE986675 
Etton a 
SE935438 
Etton c 
SE935438 
Etton d 
SE935438 
Garton Slack 
SE9559 and 9460 


The Hollies 
SE824669 
Kilham 
TA047638 
Kilham 
TA056675 
Octon Wold 
TA004690 
Poundsworth 
TA024563 
Rudston 
TA098658 
Sharp Howes 1 
TA048778 
Sharp Howes 2 
TA049778 


Sharp Howes 3 
TA049776 
Sharp Howes 4 
TA049778 
Sharp Howes 5 
TA049778 
Sharp Howes 6 
TA049778 
Staxton Beacon 
TA018781 
Walkington 1 
SE962375 


Walkington 2 
SE962375 


Wetwang 
SE9460 


Willerby 1 
TA012762 


Willerby 2 
TA014762 
Willie Howe 
TA062724 


Excavator 


TCMB 


NAA 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TCMB 


D. Coombs 


D. Coombs 


D. Coombs 


TCMB 


TCMB 


C&E Grantham 


TGM 


TCMB 


A.L. Pacitto 


A.L. Pacitto 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TCMB 


TGM 


E. Riding 
Arch. Soc. 


E. Riding 
Arch. Soc. 


TCMB, J. Dent 


TGM 


TGM 


TCMB 


Previous excavator 


M114 


Thomas Boynton 


?G235 


Publications 


B and F in prep. b 
Abramson 1996a, 10-11 

B and F in prep. b 

Watts and Rahtz1984, 6-14 
Watts and Rahtz 1984, 17 
Watts and Rahtz 1984, 17-21 
Coombs 1974, 4, fig.2 
Coombs 1974, 4-7, fig.3 
Coombs 1974, 7-9 


Brewster 1980 
Schedule in Dent 1983a 


B and F in prep. b 


Manby 1976, 129, fig.12 
B and F in prep. b 
Pacitto 1972 

B and F in prep. b 


B.and F in prep. b 


B and F in prep. b 
B and F in prep. b 
B and F in prep. b 
B and F in prep. b 
In prep. b 


Bartlett and Mackey 1973 


Bartlett and Mackey 1973 


Brewster 1980 
Schedule in Dent 1983 


B and F in prep. b 
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Features 


Central Grave AOC Beaker 
Ring ditch, Central grave 
Two phase mound 


Stake circle 


Ring ditch 
Turf mound 


Ring ditch 


Two phase mound 

Food Vessel, primary grave 

Ring ditch, pottery in pits 

Two phases, stake circle, shaft grave 
Gutted by c.1940 concrete pillbox 
Shaft grave 

Composite mound 


Three stage mound, 
segmented ditches 


Composite mound, Ring ditch 
Ring ditch, central grave 
Semi-circle of post-holes 

Ring ditch, stake circle 

Two phase mound, central grave 


Composite mound 
Central grave 


Food Vessel, Central grave 


75% destroyed; mound 
and ring ditch 


Central grave, penannular ditch 


Two phase mound, Tree-trunk coffin 
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scale ritual monuments may be answered by some 
large ring-ditched sites, 50m or more in diameter, far 
larger than needed for a barrow, which appear as 
cropmarks amongst some barrow groups such as 
Garton Slack (SE974568), Scageglethorpe (SE383716) 
and Rudston Wold (TA105661). The latter, 65m in exter- 
nal diameter, had an internal chalk bank showing as a 
broad soil mark. Sample excavation found that a pal- 
isade slot was cut into its half-silted ditch, but the dat- 
ing evidence is only circumstantial (Manby in prep. c). 

There is a significant landscape distinction between 
the main Wold mass and the southern Wolds; south of 
Nunburnholme Dale—Dalton Dale the chalk outcrop is 
a narrow ridge, only 7—-9km wide, which extends 
down to the Humber. Round barrows occur in groups 
and clusters, most dug in the 19th century; Greenwell 
at Bishop Burton, Etton, Goodmanham and Cherry 
Burton groups (Greenwell 1877; 1890). Apart from 
Market Weighton Wold (SE908415), most groups have 
an easterly prospective towards Holderness; the 
Goodmanham-Enthorpe group (SE913458) stands in a 
saddle that is the easiest crossing point between 
Holderness and the Vale of York. Excavation during 
the 20th century has been limited to the Walkington 
long barrow and the round barrows at Walkington 
Wold (Bartlett and Mackey 1973) and three of 
Greenwell’s Etton barrows at Kiplingcotes (Coombs 
1974). 

The lower eastward slope of the southern Wolds 
has its chalk bedrock increasingly mantled by till as it 
declines down into Holderness. This fertile zone, with 
some water sources, was most intensively cultivated 
during the Middle Ages and has few surviving prehis- 
toric field monuments; it has thus attracted limited 
antiquarian (Greenwell 1877, 282-3) and archaeologi- 
cal attention. 

In contrast to the vast Early Bronze Age barrow 
corpus, the 19th century legacy for the Middle and 
Late Bronze Ages in eastern Yorkshire is confined to a 
few Bucket Urn burials and many casually found 
bronze artefacts, including hoards. Thus our under- 


standing of developments after 1500 BC is essentially - 


the product of later 20th century research and excav- 
ation (Manby 1980). The Middle Bronze Age, 
1500-1150 BC, did not continue the barrow building 
tradition, but a small number of Biconical Urn-accom- 
panied cremations were inserted into barrows mark- 
ing their final usage c.1500 BC. Biconical Urns and 
related pottery occur in an occupational context on the 
Caythorpe Gas Pipeline where Pit 1070 provided a 
dating of (NZA-4701) 2960+75 BP (Abramson 1996a); 
nearby on Rudston Wold (TA113664) a denuded area 
had stake-holes, pottery and lithic concentrations 
(Manby 1980a, 324). 

A few Bucket Urns containing cremations were 
inserted into earlier barrows (Manby 1980a, 319), but 
contemporary burial features are probably the small 
encircling ditches around token cremated bone and 
charcoal deposits at Garton Slack Sites 29 and 30 
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(Brewster 1980, 557 and 589) and in Wetwang Slack 
(Dent in prep. c). The occupation at Paddock Hill 
(Thwing 1) consisted of three pits, and a double post 
row setting for a rectangular building. Coarse pottery 
and a sparse flint industry accompanied these features. 
The succeeding Late Bronze Age, with its radical 
innovations in metal types and the ceramic range 
derived from the continental Urnfield province 
(Burgess 1969a; Barrett 1980), has a northern type site 
provided by Paddock Hill (TA030707). It has successive 
structures (Fig.28) and associated pottery, bone, stone, 
shale, and bronze assemblages (Manby 1980a, 321-3; 
Iv prepxuc): 
Thwing 1 — Pre-monument occupation. Pits and post- 
MBA holes. Bucket-shaped jars and tubs. Flint 
industry 
Thwing 2 — Henge-like monument, circular ditch with 
LBA IL opposed entrances, external chalk bank. 
Bucket-shaped jars and tubs with fine 
ware bowls. PDR-Plain Ware. Cylindrical 
clay weights (Fig.29). 
Wilburton metal industry. 
Thwing 3 — Ring fort with double post revetment to 
LBA 2 chalk rampart, opposed entrances with > 
framed timber gateways. 
PDR-Plain Ware. Heathery Burn metal 
industry. 
Thwing 4 — Central circular building 
LBA 2 PDR-Decorated Ware. Pyramidal clay 
weights 
Heathery Burn metal industry. 


The Paddock Hill ring fort was abandoned and its 
timber structures collapsed. The weathered earthwork 
had an Anglo-Saxon re-use, AD c.700-1000; later it lay 
outside the open fields of Octon DMV, and its bank 
survived down to the later 20th century. Its position, 
on a projecting spur of the central Wolds that domi- 
nates the middle length of the Great Wold Valley, is a 
strategic situation at an upland—lowland interface. 
Similarly the Grimthorpe hillfort (SE816535), on a 
western escarpment of the western Wolds, dominates 
a wold interface with the Vale of York. Here a 180m 
diameter, contour following, rampart also had a dou- 
ble post revetment set back from its external ditch 
(Stead 1968a). The rampart structure and the whole of 
the interior had been severely denuded by cultivation 
cutting down into the natural chalk; truncated post- 
holes in square arrangements were the only interior 
structures. The ceramic association of PDR-Plain Ware 
shows the site was partly contemporary with Paddock 
Hill; the radiocarbon datings derive from a secondary 
contexts in the external ditch. 

Contemporary with Thwing 2 are paired pits at 
Octon Lodge (TA011702) with sherds and cylindrical 
clay weights (Challis and Harding 1975, 2, 13, fig.23). 
Pottery comparable with Thwing 4 came from features 
overlaid by Greenwell’s Arras Culture barrows at 
Cowlam (SE983667) (Kinnes and Longworth 1985, 
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52-6; Stead 1986). There are a few datable Late Bronze 
Age burials: a cremation in a shouldered jar, upright in 
a pit at Paddock Hill (Manby 1980a, fig.10,1), assigned 
by association to LBA 2. Comparable to Thwing 3 bur- 
nished bowls is the small bowl accompanying a cre- 
mation in Mortimer’s Riggs Barrow 33 (Manby 1980a, 
354, fig.5, 11); he also recovered burnt bronze frag- 
ments from a pyre site beneath Aldro Barrow 108, 
identified by Stuart Piggott as pieces of a ‘helmet’ 
(Challis and Harding 1975, 42, fig.20). 

The fortified bank and ditched enclosures with tim- 
ber structured ramparts of Paddock Hill and 
Grimthorpe, and a number of other enclosure sites, 
were discoveries of aerial survey (Stoertz 1997, 46-9, 
fig.24). Hillforts and major fortified sites had previous- 
ly appeared to be absent on the Wolds, but the dating 
and structural relationship of the unexcavated crop- 
mark sites to Paddock Hill and Grimthorpe has still to 
be established. A denuded rampart can still be seen at 
the Greenland hillfort (TA113685), Caythorpe (Challis 
and Harding 1975, 122, pl.l); a geophysical survey has 
confirmed an interior linear anomaly parallel to the 
outer ditch. This is a possible palisade trench or a nar- 
row ditch of an earlier phase enclosure. Fieldwalking 
there has recovered a Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age 
flint industry from the interior. 

Of the smaller oval and ovoid cropmark enclosures 
(Stoertz 1997, 46-9, fig.48), most are undated in the 
absence of excavation. The excavated hilltop palisaded 
enclosures of Staple Howe (SE898749), Knapton 
(Brewster 1963) and Devil's Hill (SE919756), Heslerton 
(Stephens 1986), are both of earlier Ist millennium BC 
date. Both are sited halfway down the Wold’s north- 
ern escarpment and overlook the Wold-foot zone to 
which they economically belong in a definable con- 


trolled landscape (Powlesland, Ch. 16 this volume). — 


They occupy the summits of chalk outcrops where 
steep slopes and thinness of soil cover has been a 
deterrent to cultivation and only natural weathering 
has affected their structures. 

In contrast to the vast quantity of stone and flint 
axes, bronze artefacts are relatively scarce surface finds 
across the Wolds in comparison to the adjacent low- 
lands. Unlike the bronze types in barrow burial associ- 
ations, surface finds are mostly axes while spearheads 
and swords are rare. This may be an effect caused by 
extensive cultivation during the Middle Ages; any 
bronze artefacts in the agricultural soil would be 
retrieved as valuable scrap metal, but the stone axes 
and flint arrowheads had pagan attributes and they 
were left in the fields. 

Fragments of clay moulds from the Lady’s Grave 
pit, Fimber (Sheppard 1930; Burgess 1968, 63-4), with 
the fragmentary moulds and crucibles with metal drips 
at Paddock Hill, confirm local Wilburton industry pro- 
duction. The mould for a tongued chape at Fimber is a 
metal type unknown regionally from surface finds, as 
are continental Urnfield type disc-headed pins at 
Paddock Hill and the ‘Hallstatt C’ razors at Staple 
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Howe (Brewster 1963, 111-15, fig.61). Most metal 
objects among the excavated Paddock Hill and Staple 
Howe assemblages are fragmentary. 

The Late Bronze Age appears to be the inception 
period of the Wold dyke systems. The ‘entrenchments’ 
that attracted the attention of antiquarians and early 
mapmakers, are linear earthworks of banks and ditch- 
es in various multiples that survive in isolated lengths. 
These fragmented lengths can now be linked together 
by cropmark evidence and their extent determined 
(Stoertz 1997, 40-1), dividing the Wolds and Great 
Wold Valley into territorial blocks. Establishing a dat- 
ing of the individual elements can be difficult as sys- 
tems were in use and developed over a long period, 
continuing into the Iron Age, Romano-British period 
(Dent 1982) and the Middle Ages. 

After three centuries of interest, the Wold dykes 
(Mortimer 1905, 365-85) still provide a vast potential 
for excavation to define their purpose and date. 
Dating of earthwork structures by artefact associations 
is rare and it is widely dependent on ditch sediment 
formation, particularly slow accumulations of loam. 
Some sectioning has been undertaken: Lady’s Grave 
(SE887607), Fimber, where Mortimer’s inserted pit 
containing Wilburton industry clay mould debris 
(Sheppard 1930) was rediscovered by M. Ehrenberg; at 
the Syke’s Monument earthwork (SE959618), LBA 
sherds were the latest pottery incorporated into the 
bank (Grantham and Grantham 1965); and the Great 
Wold Dyke at Old Hill (TA024706) cut through an LBA 
pit (Manby in prep. c). A wider study sectioning dif- 
ferent earthwork types of the Western Wolds dyke sys- 
tem has been undertaken by C. Fenton-Thomas (forth- 
coming). A clearly secondary double-ditch system, 
running parallel to the Great Wold Dyke, at Cowlam 
(SE983667), cut through the middle of an Iron Age 
square ditched barrow cluster and incorporated one 
barrow into its bank (Stead 1986). 

There are relationships with defended sites, at 
Paddock Hill the ring fort overlooks the major inter- 
section of the Great Wold Dyke (TA032709) immedi- 
ately to the north-east. There a double bank and ditch 
earthwork overlies a cropmark pit-alignment, a rela- 
tionship also seen for the Argam Dykes (TA103687). As 
boundary markers, pit-alignments in single, double 
and, rarely, multiple lines are known only as crop- 
marks on the Wolds and in some places extend the 
course of ditched boundaries (Stoertz 1997, 40-1). Few 
Wold pit boundaries have been excavated, and dating 
is circumstantial; at Cat Babbleton (SE002751) a linked 
pit boundary provided only soil character evidence for 
a pre-Romano-British date (Cardwell 1989). Those on 
the Caythorpe Gas Pipeline had brown homogeneous 
loam fills; Alignment 1701 had Peterborough Ware 
sherds in the fill, but Alignment 1800 provided an Iron 
Age dating of (RCD-2096) 2170+80 BP (Abramson 
1996a, 6-7, 20, fig.3, 10). 

It would be simplistic to disregard the impact of 
later settlement and agriculture on the distribution of 
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pre-Iron Age monuments in such an intensively 
utilised landscape as the Wolds. The Neolithic and 
Bronze Age archaeology must be studied in terms of 
the wider landscape interpretation of this area (Stoertz 
1997, 60-83). The only non-denuded and undisturbed 
4th-1st millennia BC monuments may survive buried 
beneath colluvium on the dale and slack floors. But 
earlier sites can be undetectable beneath later monu- 
ments in attractive settlement locations, only becom- 
ing apparent during area excavation. The existence of 
prehistoric sites masked by later activity is well illus- 
trated by the recognition of the long elusive Neolithic 
house floors, in areas where the chalk is overlaid by 
till. Close to the Driffield (SE021576) town centre, John 
Dent excavated a rectangular house floor with post- 
hole settings; the surface was hollowed and charcoal 
stained (Fig.19), with a lithic scatter (Dent in prep. b). 
This was probably part of an extensive later Neolithic 
occupation, as a small part of a floor hollow, associated 
with Fengate-style pottery and a flint industry, had 
been excavated immediately to the south in 1954 
(Manby 1957). Similarly, three dished house floors 
with post-hole settings have recently been excavated 
by On-Site Archaeology at Sewerby (TA184689), pre- 
served beneath medieval rigg and furrow cultivation 
(C. Fenton-Thomas, pers. comm.). 


3.1.2 Holderness 


Historically the land between the River Hull and the 
coast was the Holderness Wapentake, but topographi- 
cally the term is applied to the till lowland landscape 
south and east of the Wolds chalk outcrop. This horse- 
shoe shaped tract of rolling till country has some large 
and small patches of fluvio-glacial sands and gravels, 
around its north-south central area floored with 
Holocene alluvium and peats of the River Hull 
drainage. Fed by calcareous water springs rising along 
the Wold margin the River Hull also receives surface 
drainage from the till landscape to the east; it drains 
southwards to the Humber, which was the source of 
estuarine waters penetrating up the river (Metcalfe et 
al. 2000). 

The drier till landscape was intensively cultivated 
during the Middle Ages and its extensive wetland 
areas, including open water meres, were exploited for 
peat and pasture until their drainage and reclamation 
— a process that has continued to the present day 
(Allison 1976a). Archaeological finds recorded since 
the 18th century have come from drainage works and 
gravel digging; prior to the later 20th century the lim- 
ited excavation was confined to ‘lake dwellings’ (Smith 
1911) and a few barrows. Palynological studies of mere 
and mire deposits of eastern Holderness provided a 
regional palaeobotanical sequence (Beckett 1981; 
Flenley 1990), with some radiocarbon-dated stratigra- 
phy that was correlated to archaeological activity by 
Gilbertson (1984a). The sequence of Holocene sea-level 
fluctuation affecting the Humber estuary, developed 
from the stratigraphy at Stoneferry (TA1031), Hull, 
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with supporting radiocarbon dating (Gaunt and 
Tooley 1974), has been integrated into the wider devel- 
opments of relative sea level of the western North Sea 
basin (Shennan et al. 2000, 284-7). 

The recent Humber Wetlands Project separately 
surveyed the eastern till landscape (Van de Noort and 
Ellis 1995) and the Hull valley (Van de Noort and Ellis 
2000) in integrated palaeoenvironmental and archaeo- 
logical programmes. The Wetlands volumes provide 
the basic framework of geology, soils, and the 
palaeoenvironment sequence. Estuarine and sea-level 
changes define the rich resource of water, wetland and 
estuarine landscapes that have implications for settle- 
ment archaeology beyond the immediate wetland 
environment. A transgression carried sea level close to 
Om OD, c.3800 cal BC, and alternating positive and 
negative tidal influences continued to affect the broad 
lower Hull valley below Wawne, laying down saline 
silts. The middle and upper Hull valley was a broad 
floodplain, with many low till and gravel islands sur- 
rounded by developing peat mires fed by the fresh- 
water impeded by tidal incursion through the 
Wawne-Thearne gap (TA080370). The palaeohydrolo- 
gy of the Hull valley is related to the Wolds and dated . 
palaeoheads at Park Grange Farm (TA046377), close to 
the eastern edge of the chalk outcrop, had fluctuating 
freshwater flow rates when the chalk aquifer water- 
table rose in response to periods of wetter climate and 
rises of sea levels (Younger and McHugh 1995). 

The islands or ‘holmes’, and ridges projecting into 
the Hull floodplain have been the focus of historic set- 
tlement and cultivation, using the adjacent carrlands 
for pasture. Coring transects across floodplain by the 
Humber Wetlands Project has established the 
sequences of river and tidal sedimentation, that at 
Arram Grange have been radiocarbon dated (Lillie 
and Gearey 2000b). The Project has also provided a 
new palaeobotanical sequence for central Holderness 
based on kettlehole sedimentation at Routh Quarry 
(TA085443). 

The Holocene rising sea level also severely affected 
the eastern Holderness coastline that has retreated 
westward between Flamborough Head and Spurn, 
losing a wide tract since the 4th millennium BC, esti- 
mated at some 6km if the modern retreat of 1m per 
annum has been a constant factor. The nature of sites 
and resources lost can only be speculative, like the his- 
toric name Ringborough (TA273372) now on the cliff 
edge, whose origin must come from some circular 
earthwork here, a henge or a ring fort perhaps? A 
product of coastal erosion would be access to quality 
flint and hard stone erratics on the beaches, liberated 
from the till matrix; these materials are also obtainable 
inland where ever the till is cut by watercourses or dis- 
turbed by cultivation. 

In the eastern Holderness till landscape, with 
numerous meres filling kettleholes and glacial over- 
flow channels, anthropogenic changes extend 
throughout Zone VIIb c.3850 to 675 cal BC of the 
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pollen assemblages at The Bog at Roos (TA274288), 
Hornsea Old Mere (TA209475) and other sites (Beckett 
1981). The 5th millennium BC alder—oak woodland 
had elm and lime well represented when the zone 
opened with the ‘elm decline’, at Gransmoor dated 
(SRR-229) 5099+50 BP. Forest regeneration follows the 
elm decline and only later came a substantial clearance 
with weeds of cultivation, undated but attributed to 
the Bronze Age. Woodland exploitation, clearance, 
browsing and agriculture as periodic activity around 
the meres are also marked in silt and molluscan strati- 
eraphies (Gilbertson 1984a). Early Neolithic woodland 
exploitation and the coppicing of alder carr at Skipsea 
Withow (TA185545) is shown by cut poles and a peg, 
dating (HAR-3378) 4770+70 BP from a probable track- 
way (Gilbertson 1984b). 

The means of woodland exploitation is represented 
by widespread flint and stone axe finds; equally numer- 
ous are Group VI stone axes and ground and edge-fin- 
ished flint axes, and occasional late specialised edge- 
polished types. Axes have been recovered during drain- 
ing and as surface finds arising from modern farming 
activity. The distribution extends across till and gravel 
areas, and into the peat and alluvium of the floodplain, 
and inter-tidal zones. In contrast to the till lands, at 
Brandesburton, in the sand and gravel country, the 
later Zone VIIb woodland gave way to pasture and 
then heathland (Clark and Godwin 1956, 19). Similarly, 
Zone ROS5 at Routh provides indicators of Neolithic 
exploitation and agriculture that intensified in RO6 
with large-scale clearance of forest, but the profile lacks 
a comprehensive series of radiocarbon determinations. 

Amongst the great spread of gley soils in 
Holderness there are Brown Earth soils on gravels and 
on the better drained till areas of south-eastern 
Holderness and along the Wold margins. The three 
Neolithic occupation sites excavated in Holderness are 
in these Brown Earth soil areas. At Leven (TA118447) 
pits contained a Grimston-style pottery assemblage, 
flint industry and carbonised hazelnut debris that pro- 
vided early 4th millennium datings (Steedman in 
prep). A nearby pit was of a later occupation with the 
lower body of a Collared Urn of EBA 3. Much 
Peterborough Ware and a flint industry in the pre-bar- 
row land surface protected by the Easington barrow 
(TA408180) was associated with the post-hole rows of 
a building, hearths and a pit infilled with broken sad- 
dle querns (Mackey 1998; Evans and Steedman 2001, 
69-70). 

Some isolated round barrows remain in till areas. 
Excavated in the 19th century were eastern members 
of the Garton Slack and Driffield Barrow Groups 
(Mortimer 1905, 284-97), Hutton Cranswick (Procter 
1855a), Kelk (Greenwell 1890, 29-30) and Easington 
Warren (Mortimer 1905, xxvii). One of Dr Hewetson’s 
Easington barrows affected by coastal retreat has been 
re-excavated by R. Mackey; the turf-built mound cov- 
ered an off centre inhumation grave with a jet button 
and a plain Beaker beside it (Mackey 1998). This bar- 
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row (TA118447) is amongst the survivors of a barrow 
group situated in a shallow valley that declines south- 
westwards to the Humber; its eastern extent has been 
lost to coastal erosion. A denuded henge monument 
exposed on the foreshore had its ditch sectioned in 
1999 by the Humber Wetlands Project (Evans and 
Steedman 2001, 70-3). 

A second recent barrow investigation was on a till 
island in the River Hull floodplain at Corp’s Landing 
(TA069527). This was excavated by C. and E. 
Grantham, and had a primary inhumation grave. The 
clay mound was a cemetery of secondary and inserted 
cremations with 14 Collared Urns of the middle and 
late groups (Longworth 1984, 210, nos.714-27). The 
surviving barrow scatter is increased by single and 
paired cropmark ring-ditches of barrow size, also there 
are very large diameter ring-ditch enclosures at Leven 
(TA085467) and Catwick (TA127454). Beaker and Food 
Vessels finds (Manby 1973), casual recoveries during 
gravel extraction, were probably deposited with buri- 
als, e.g. the Hempholme (TA090504) inhumation with 
a Beaker and flint knife (Manby 1966). 

A recognised feature of Holderness must be the 
masking of early sites by later deposits; peat, alluvium 
and estuarine silts in wetland areas and colluvium in 
drier environments cover extensive areas. After defor- 
estation the intensive post-Roman cultivation of clay/till 
land caused colluviation that buried the lower slopes 
and infilled hollows (Lillie 1995). At Catfoss (TA135467) 
“some 3ft of rainwash’ overlay the Middle Bronze Age 
cemetery of cremation deposits in pits, within and 
around a penannular ditch (Fig.27), some with bucket 
and barrel urns (McInnes 1968a). Another possible 
cemetery at Kilnsea Warren (TA422147), in south-east- 
ern Holderness, had barrel and shouldered jars 
exposed by coastal erosion (Wenham 1960a, 310-13). 

The potential for wetland preservation of wooden 
structures and related organic deposits in Holderness 
has long been typified by Thomas Boynton’s “Lake 
Dwellings’ at Skipsea and Barmston (Smith 1911). At 
Barmston Outfall (TA171586), W. Varley excavated 
hearths, a cobbled floor, pits and discarded structural 
timbers in two areas on a dried-up mere bed and in 
peat (Varley 1968). There are contradictions in stratig- 
raphy and radiocarbon dating arising from the assess- 
ment of this site by the Humber Wetlands Project (Van 
de Noort and Ellis 1995, 349-52). The relationship of 
Varley’s site to a large diameter concentric cropmark 
on the gravel ridge immediately to the north has not 
been determined; their proximity raises the prospect 
of at least some wetland activity having a connection 
to it. 

The Humber Wetlands Project’s assessment of 
Boynton’s West Furze site defined its stratigraphy with 
pollen analysis and radiocarbon dating (Van de Noort 
1995, 323-34); the ‘lower floor’ is re-interpreted as a 
timber trackway across a wetland, the function of the 
‘upper floor’ remains ambiguous. Another trackway 
structure has been linked to large split oakwood with 
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axe marks recovered during drainage at Wilfholme 
Landing (TA506447), Watton, that provided mid-2nd 
millennium BC radiocarbon dates. The Project’s most 
significant wetland discovery in eastern Holderness 
has been the Kilnsea boat (TA417166), a plank frag- 
ment dated 1870-1670 cal BC, in EBA 2, belonging to 
the earliest plank-built boat recognised in western 
Europe (Van de Noort et al. 1999). 

Holderness has produced the most extensive range 
of bronze artefact finds and relatively the densest con- 
centration in Yorkshire, both utilitarian types — axes 
and tools — and weapons including prestige type 
rapiers and swords. Significantly, there is an increas- 
ing frequency of characteristic types as the Bronze Age 
progresses, and Holderness is a major regional focus 
of the short flanged axe distribution of the MBA 
Hotham Carr Industry (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 
94-106, pl.119). 

The majority of bronze recoveries have been dur- 
ing draining operations in both till and peat areas; a 
particular concentration suggestive of deliberate wet- 
land deposition consists of five Ewart Park type sword 
finds provenanced to Leven or Leven Carrs (Manby 
1980a, 331, fig.14,3). A functional loss of utilitarian axes 
and small spearheads used in woodland and wetland 
is understandable, also using the ground as a secure 
repository of surplus metal. But a casual loss of large 
high value craftsman products, dirks, swords and 
large spearheads, seems unlikely; votive deposition 
provides a social interpretation for such apparently 
unassociated prestige objects (Bradley 1990). 

The Late Bronze Age is strongly represented in 
Holderness by bronze artefact finds, particularly of the 
Heathery Burn industry, including the four hoards 
from till country at Hutton Cranswick, Lowthorpe, 
Skirlaugh and Sproatley, all imperfectly recorded 19th 
century recoveries (Manby 1980a, 358-62). Swords are 
mostly Ewart Park type swords (Colquhoun and 
Burgess 1988, 91-9) and there are single examples of 
Wilburton and Carp’s Tongue Industry swords, the lat- 
ter from Withernwick is remote from the Thames—East 


Anglia concentration of this LBA 2 regional industry | 


(Burgess 1969a, 38-9, fig.14). The material wealth of 
the early 1st millennium BC settlement in Holderness 
is further emphasised by the Cottingham (TA0535 
area) gold bracelet finds (Taylor 1980) 

The final development of the Bronze Age in north- 
ern Holderness has palisaded enclosures on the grav- 
el hills; Thornham Hill (TA111596) had observed hut 
circles, PDR-Decorated Ware comparable to Staple 
Howe (Brewster 1963, 148-54), and worked wood and 
faunal material were salvaged during gravel working 
(Challis and Harding 1975, 44). Kelk Hill (TA102603) is 
a similar site that has been trial trenched (Challis and 
Harding 1975, 53). 


3.1.3 Vale of Pickering 


This lowland between the Wolds-Howardian Hills and 
North York Moors has historically suffered endemic 
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inundation caused by the run-off of the moorland 
rivers (Elgee 1930, 3-4). The former glacial lake basin is 
environmentally complex in its Holocene morphology 
and settlement potential. 

At the eastern end the Lake Flixton basin contained 
a postglacial lake that was an attractive environment 
for an early Mesolithic hunter-gatherer economy; it 
had lost its open water character by the 7th millen- 
nium BC, becoming a peat fen. The lake and peat 
deposits had a palaeobotanical sequence truncated 
down to Godwin’s Zone VIIa (Clark 1954, 25-69). 
Around the historic Muston Mere the upper peat lev- 
els had been exploited for fuel during the Middle Ages 
and down to the early 19th century when the New 
Hertford River drainage scheme turned the peat carrs 
into agricultural land. Flint and stone axes, and bronze 
artefacts were recovered after cultivation until the 
1950s (Brewster 1951a; 1951b; 1955), and many large 
bog oaks ploughed up during the 1960s were probably 
derived from a period of tree growth on dried-out bog 
surfaces. That decade certainly saw the destruction of 
the last remaining peat accumulations in the Lake 
Flixton basin of Neolithic and Bronze Age date. Peat- 
loss was rapidly accelerated by later 20th century: 
drainage and cultivation so by the 1990s the top of the 
sampling profile in the lake centre had been reduced 
to Godwin’s Zone VI deposits where Zone S-7 provid- 
ed a radiocarbon dating of (OxA-4041) 6515+85 BP 
(Mellars and Dark 1998 163-72). 

North and east of Lake Flixton is the Devensian till 
landscape of the coastal moraine that has provided 
frequent casual finds of stone axes and bronze arte- 
facts. This pattern of casual finds is a continuation of 
that of the till coastland between Flamborough and 
Scarborough (below p.87). 

Lake Flixton is a discrete hydrological system, prin- 
cipally fed by spring water from the Wolds, that is 
drained westwards by the Hertford River to the 
Derwent. The central and western parts of the Vale are 
the floodplains of the Derwent and Rye river systems. 
Flooding in recent centuries has left deep spreads of 
alluvium over the glacio-lacustrine clays, sands and 
gravels; the underlying Upper Jurassic, Kimmeridge 
Clay only outcrops as isolated hills or ‘holmes’ along 
the northern margin of the Vale. There are former 
mere sites infilled with peat, and perhaps some 
masked by the alluvium, but in the absence of pollen 
profiles the palaeoenvironmental sequence is 
unknown outside the Lake Flixton basin. 

The southern shore of Lake Flixton is a broad belt 
of fluvioglacial sands continuing westwards along the 
wold foot, it was the spring line along the junction of 
the chalk and its underlying Speeton Clay that pro- 
vided the attraction for medieval villages. Much of the 
surface sand is aeolian in character; after rapid drying 
of exposed surfaces it drifts and accumulates. Air pho- 
tography shows ring-ditch cropmarks in this sand 
zone that represent barrow sites and groups of 
upstanding mounds buried within the wind-blown 
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sand, like the excavated Heslerton cemetery 
(Powlesland et al. 1986, 75-110). Linear ditch systems 
and pit alignment cropmarks extend across the sand 
zone into the Vale until they disappear in the alluvial 
soils, some appear to extend the layout of the Wold 
boundary systems (Powlesland 1988a). 

Early activity in the sand zone is related to water 
sources; Beaker associated burials (Stead 1959) are 
scattered east and west of the spring head at Staxton 
Corner (TA024794). The Heslerton Parish Project 
(Powlesland et al. 1986; Haughton and Powlesland 
1999) has undertaken a landscape transect excavation, 
from the wold foot across the aeolian sand belt to the 
margin of the alluvial lands down the centre of the 
Vale (Powlesland, Ch. 16 this volume). The Heslerton 
excavation has established patterns of periodic land 
use; the 4th to 2nd millennia BC had scattered single 
and paired Neolithic pits that individually provide key 
assemblages of Towthorpe, Peterborough, Grooved 
Ware and Beaker style ceramics with flint industries. 
Scattered inhumation graves have Beakers that also 
accompanied some primary graves in round barrows 
whose successive construction stages have Food Vessel 
associations. 

Middle Bronze Age activity has a limited represen- 
tation of Biconical Urn pits, roundhouses and two 
small urnfields with minimal cremated bone deposits. 
The Late Bronze Age phase, early Ist millennium BC, 
had PDR-Decorated Ware with a concentration of 
post-hole structures; roundhouses, square and rectan- 
gular buildings and fence lines. This area is overlooked 
by Devil's Hill (SE919756), a spur of the Wold escarp- 
ment occupied by a palisaded and ditched enclosure 
(Fig.30) that has internal post-hole structures of square 
and rectangular plan (Brewster 1981; Stephens 1986; in 
prep.). The Staple Howe palisade site is similarly sited, 
but has a richer material cultural range in bronze, 
ceramics, utilised bone and faunal material (Brewster 
1963). Both these palisaded sites were broadly contem- 
porary in the earlier 2nd millennium BC and are sited 
at an environmental interface. The lowland offers the 
greater resources and access to water sources; the dis- 
tinction between the upland palisaded sites and the 
contemporary open settlements on the sands below 
may be one of social status (Powlesland 1988a). 

Across the extensive lowland west of Heslerton 
there has been no pre-Iron Age site excavation. Some 
barrows have been recorded between Harome and 
Helmsley (Hayes 1963, 375-7) on Kimmeridge Clay. A 
Food Vessel and Collared Urn in the Kendall- 
Mitchelson collection (Yorkshire Museum 1189.47 and 
1112.47) from Kirby Misperton are 19th century finds 
without further details. A scarcity of background data 
also affects a broken cord-decorated Beaker from 
‘Costa Beck’ (Hayes 1988a, 132-3, fig.105). Widespread 
Neolithic activity is indicated by flint and stone axes 
provenanced to Vale of Pickering parishes in 19th cen- 
tury collections (Elgee 1930, 38), and supported by 
recent finds during potato picking and ditch digging. 
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More restricted are bronze artefact finds, mostly 
Middle and Late Bronze Age axe types, recoveries 
along the upland interface that parallel the wider low- 
land distribution of bronzes of these periods (Manby 
1980a, 330-2). 

The palaeohydrology of the Vale of Pickering and 
the North York Moors has still to be defined outside 
the earlier Holocene effects in the Lake Flixton basin. 
The alluvial masking of the Vale of Pickering floor 
relates to the historical flooding caused by excess 
waters of the Derwent—Rye river system impeded by 
its sole outlet the Kirkham Gorge. The widespread 
deforestation in the North York Moor catchment 
would have accelerated surface water run-off and 
increasing areas of cultivated soils would provide allu- 
viation material (Simmons 1995, 10). By analogy with 
the Vale of York situation this aggradation is unlikely 
to pre-date the Iron Age, but it must certainly have a 
relationship to the intensive cultivation of the Middle 
Ages (Van der Noort and Ellis 1997, 32; 1999, 74, 77; 
Macklin et al. 2000; Innes and Blackford, Ch. 4 this 
volume, p.29). 


3.1.4 Howardian Hills 


This linear Jurassic block extends from the Wolds to 
the Hambleton Hills separated by a glacial overflow 
channel, the Gilling Gap. An extensively faulted 
Jurassic rock strata causes considerable topographical 
diversity but reduces the availability of surface water. 
This upland area has been the subject of monu- 
ments survey (Carter 1995) by the Royal Commission 
on the Historical Monuments of England (now 
English Heritage). Barrows and lengths of earthwork 
survive in woodland, many of which were planted on 
sandy moorland during the mid-20th century. The 
major field monuments, the long barrows at Westow 
(SE769653) and Gilling or Yearsley Moor (SE601741), 
both remain in the state Canon Greenwell left them 
(Greenwell 1877, 490-7 and 550-6; Wilson 1988). 
Excavation during the 20th century has been confined 
to the Whitegrounds barrow (SE782682), a barrow at 
Coney Hills, Gilling East (SE5974) that had a cist (work 
by G.E Wilmott) and a utilised natural mound 
(SE592737) at Intake Lodge, Yearsley (Stead 1963). 
Eastern Howardians, between the Wolds and the 
Kirkham Gorge, has a significant series of Neolithic 
barrows in addition to Westow long barrow. The 
undisturbed Whitegrounds round barrow was a two 
period structure (Brewster 1992). Firstly, there was an 
early Neolithic stone-lined linear mortuary structure 
within a sandy turf mound covered by an outer stone 
capping. The second phase saw a crouched inhuma- 
tion, accompanied by a Seamer type axe and jet slider 
(Fig.20), inserted into the centre of the earlier mound 
and the monument enlarged with a stone set circum- 
ference. The previously excavated Neolithic round 
barrows are Hedon Howe (SE784665), with five slab 
built chambers (Mortimer 1905, 346-50; Kinnes 1979, 
12); and Greenwell’s Langton Wold barrow 2 
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(SE804683) that had walling, post-holes and burnt ele- 
ments of an early Neolithic structure (Kinnes 1979, 12). 

Beaker and Food Vessels accompanied secondary 
burials inserted into Hedon Howe; the former ceram- 
ic class is relatively scarce on the Howardians except 
for significant Late S-Beaker and rusticated ware in a 
pit cluster at Burythorpe Quarry (SE781656) (Finney 
1990). 

West of the Kirkham Gorge round barrows have 
survived on the less fertile soils, particularly on the 
northern Corallian grit range. Many were dug into 
during the 19th century, by Thomas Kendall, G. 
Pycroft and Canon Greenwell. The latter records exca- 
vating 21 barrows in Gilling and Slingsby parishes 
(Greenwell 1877, 343-55); most had Food Vessel and 
Collared Urn cremations either inserted into older bar- 
rows or centrally placed as primary burials in small 
barrows. Beaker associations are few and most bar- 
rows were of EBA 2 and 3 date. 

The sandy soil conditions over much of the 
Howardian Hills does not favour the appearance of 
cropmarks. Cropmark ring-ditches appear along the 
cultivated north slope down to the Vale of Pickering; a 
very large ring-ditch enclosure, 110m diameter, at 
Fryton (SE686748) is comparable with those of the 
Wolds. A recently excavated cropmark site at Wath 
Quarry (SE677745) had a central inhumation grave 
within a hengiform ditch; Peterborough Ware was 
stratified in the ditch fillings Gnformation MAP 
Consultancy). 

A fragmentary contour dyke along the northern 
scarp (Spratt 1989, 18) which appears to be part of an 
axial system has been preserved in woodlands. Some 
isolated linear cropmarks exist that have yet to be 
related to a definable boundary system. 

Casual stone axe finds have not been numerous; 
they have appeared in areas around the Gilling Long 
Barrow in fieldwalking surveys (J. Bateman 1995; 
2000) that recovered scattered leaf-shaped and tanged 
and barbed arrowheads, and a segmented faience 
bead (Brooke 1954). Bronze artefact finds from the 


Howardians are notably scarce and the later Bronze ~ 


Age has a limited representation. Two large hoards of 
socketed axes have been recorded; that recovered in 
1735 at “Earsley Common’ [Yearsley, area SE5874] 
(Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 210: wrongly translated to 
Farsley’) of ‘about 100 celts’ would appear to have 
been one of the largest ever recovered in Yorkshire. 
The Westow hoard, found in 1846 in a pottery vessel, 
comprised about ‘sixty’ axes, tools and scrap metal; 
after its reception at the Yorkshire Museum the find 
suffered some dispersal (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 
208, pl.145). 

An early Ist millennium BC occupation area has 
been identified at Burythorpe Quarry (SE781656); a 
PDR-Plain Ware and pyramidal loom weights came 
from Structure 1 — a circular post setting, within a 
square enclosure and a pit group, in an apparently 
extensive settlement (Finney 1990). 
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3.1.5 North York Moors 


This largest of the upland blocks of eastern Yorkshire 
is diverse in geology, soils and altitude, the marginal 
agricultural potential of much of the upland has 
ensured a widespread survival of early field monu- 
ments. There has been a strong tradition of fieldwork 
since the beginning of the 19th century, recording and 
collecting reached all parts of the ‘Moors’. Research 
has its roots in the antiquarian interests of Rev. George 
Young who made prescient comment on the surviving 
earthworks, and John Walker Ord, who, on the Eston 
Hills, undertook one of the earliest recorded excav- 
ations. The Rev. J.C. Atkinson, although more interest- 
ed in documented history and folklore, also undertook 
— and published — the excavation of Bronze Age 
round barrows. 

Despite the survival of so many field monuments, 
there have been few sustained programmes of excav- 
ation, one being the investigation of round barrows by 
William Hornsby in the years before and after the First 
World War. Over the 20th century there has been a 
continuity of outstanding fieldworkers; particularly 
Frank Elgee (1880-1944) naturalist turned archaeolo- 
gist, who undertook fieldwork and excavation to sup- 
port the production of the first synthesis of the 
archaeological evidence of north-east Yorkshire. 
Raymond Hayes (1909-2000) was responsible for 
much fieldwork and excavation in the years after the 
Second World War. Don Spratt (1922-1992), as well as 
pursuing research particularly into linear earthworks 
and querns, updated Elgee’s synthesis. Hence the 
North York Moors are the most extensively published 
area of Yorkshire (Elgee 1930; Hayes 1963; 1988a; 
Smith 1994; Spratt 1982; 1993). 

The North York Moors are also palaeoenvironmen- 
tally the most intensive researched area of Yorkshire, 
especially the central watershed (Simmons et al. 1993; 
Innes and Blackford, Ch. 4 this volume), it has a 
regional forest succession that is supported by some 
radiocarbon dating for both its pre-agricultural and 
post-’elm decline’ developments; Fen Bogs (SE853977) 
and May Moss (SE876960) provide particularly long 
sequences (Atherden 1976; 1979). The prevailing 
Holocene woodland c.4000 BC, had localised clearing 
events, but a widespread reduction of woodland did 
not take place until late in the 1st millennium BC 
when moorland vegetation spread, leading to an envi- 
ronment that had a reduced subsistence potential 
(Simmons 1995). 

So soon after Don Spratt’s synthesis (Spratt 1993) 
there is a limited necessity to review the overall char- 
acter of monuments, their distributions and that of 
artefacts across the North York Moors block. He fol- 
lowed Frank Elgee’s epic presentation bringing site 
and artefactual evidence together in their landscape 
relationship, studying the moorland block as an entity. 

Some regional raw materials are available; hard- 
stone erratics and small flint pebbles occur in the 
Devensian Age till mantling the coast and available on 
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the beaches; and the Tabular Hills have some Jurassic 
Age Corallian Chert. Implement petrology Group 
XXVI, a calcite mudstone, has been sourced to out- 
crops in the western dales of the Central Watershed. It 
is an unsuitable material for axes and its use has been 
attributed to Edward Simpson, commonly known as 
‘Flint Jack’ (Phillips et al. 1988, 53-6). Jet is a mineral 
unique to the North York Moors; derived from the 
Upper Lias shales, it is available on the beaches. It was 
utilised from the 4th millennium BC but later 
3rd—early 2nd millennium BC burials have the majori- 
ty of associations (Elgee 1930, 108-19; Smith 1995, 
21-2). A hoard of 21 jet buttons inserted in the Street 
House cairn, probably a mixed source collection, is a 
likely votive offering rather than a trade stock (Vyner 
1984, 177-82). 

Apart from the higher parts of the Central 
Watershed above the 300m contour, a forested envi- 
ronment prevailed across the whole North York Moors 
block c.4000 BC that would have masked its underly- 
ing geological distinctions and mitigated the climatic 
effects of wind exposure and deep snowfall that now 
affect human activity on the high ground. The forest 
conditions (Dimbleby 1961), combined with a postu- 
lated period of climatic improvement during the early 
2nd millennium BC, were the setting for the spectacu- 
lar round barrow construction on the Central 
Watershed. The high heather-covered moors that have 
the relic distribution of barrows, cairns, dykes and 
walls, also have a soil quality and climatic aspect that 
has limited their agricultural exploitation both during 
the Middle Ages and more recently. The rate of monu- 
ment survival changes sharply in the deeply incised 
dales where continued agricultural activity has 
removed most traces of pre-medieval activity. 

However, it is the better soils and less exposed 
slopes of the Tabular and Hambleton Hills, the dales, 
and the coastlands, that had the lasting settlement 
attractions. These areas have the long cultivated open 
fields of the medieval villages. From them the early 
19th century enclosures extended mixed farming up to 
the moor-edge, with an erosion and removal of bar- 
rows, cairns and stone circles on a considerable scale, 
as recorded by contemporary antiquarian writers 
(Young 1817; Knox 1855). 

Flint and stone axe finds as indicators of Neolithic 
activity, and circumstances favouring their recovery, 
have a widespread distribution across the moorland 
block (Spratt 1993, 68-74, fig.29). Their finds density is 
greatest from the Corallian areas of the Tabular and 
Hambleton Hills, and scarcest from the Central 
Watershed. The axe distribution complements that of 
the earliest structures, the long barrows. These field 
monuments are most numerous along the Tabular 
Hills, extending on the Hambleton Hills (Spratt 1993, 


75-7, fig.31) and there are sites on the Cleveland Hills 


and coastlands. The long barrows are in Brown Earth 
soil areas apart from the Great Ayton Moor 
(NZ594115) and Bransdale (SE608968) cairns. 
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Burnt internal features were recognised by Canon 
Greenwell in the Ebberston and Wass long barrows 
(Elgee 1930, 41-7; Kinnes 1992, 43-4, SE17 and 21). Of 
the 19th century excavated Neolithic barrows, Lord 
Londesborough’s Ayton East Field (TA000864) or 
Seamer Moor barrow has been re-excavated. This was 
a dry-stone wall revetted structure of a mortuary 
house with a forecourt facing east (Fig.14). Although 
badly damaged by the 1848 digging the casts of car- 
bonised horizontal logs supported by posts were 
recognised forming three sides of a building opening 
onto a walled forecourt. Open to the east the forecourt 
had a central hole for a large post; after a closing by 
timbers and stone walling the wooden structures had 
been burnt, charcoal provided a radiocarbon determi- 
nation of (NPL 73) 5030+90 BP. The burnt structure 
was covered by stones derived from flanking irregular 
quarries (Manby in prep. a) 

The Ayton East Field barrow may be part of an 
alignment, as a round barrow is situated 50m to the 
east. It is perhaps too late to investigate the space 
between the two barrows for any linking structures. 
This second barrow on Seamer Moor (TA000864) had 
been erected over a burnt linear mortuary structure 
defined by posts, and a boulder kerbed square enclo- 
sure (Kinnes 1979, 10, Aa7; Simpson in prep.). Activity 
at both these Seamer Moor barrow structures had 
Grimston style pottery associations; the Street House 
cairn had similar ceramic associations. 

The Cleveland long barrow distribution has two 
excavated sites in widely contrasting environments. At 
Street House (NZ736196), Loftus, the till-mantled 
coastland is a Brown Earth area, long cultivated. The 
small cairn (Vyner 1984) was only recognised after the 
removal of a hedge bank and, although eroded by cul- 
tivation, it had not suffered previous antiquarian dig- 
ging. The undisturbed structures comprise a forecourt 
enclosed by a closely set posted facade, fronting a lin- 
ear mortuary structure with massive terminal posts 
and flanking banks of clay and boulders (Fig.13). The 
mortuary structure was contained within a boulder 
kerb. The deposited skeletal remains of at least eight 
individuals were charred when the mortuary struc- 
ture and facade was burnt. After the withdrawal of the 
charred post stumps the kerbed area was infilled with 
a cairn of surface collected stones. An original series of 
radiocarbon determinations (Vyner 1984, 184-5) was 
subject to a systematic error and only the two new 
determinations are reliable (BM-1969N) 4720+50 and 
(BM-2061N) 5070+50 BP which provide a mid-4th mil- 
lennium BC dating for the timbers of the Neolithic 
structures (Vyner 1988, 199). 

At the western end of the Cleveland Hills, 287m 
OD on Great Ayton Moor (NZ594115), is the linear 
complex of three Neolithic elements — ‘tail’, oval cairn 
with chamber, and an enclosure, together with some 
later elements (Hayes 1967). The heaped stone ‘tail’ 
90m long, comparable to a bank barrow, joins the oval 
cairn with a megalithic chamber, which has an 
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Table 7: North York Moors, 20th century excavation of round barrows and cairns, and ring cairns 


Abbreviations: TCMB = Brewster; RHH = Hayes; WHL and JRL = WH. Lamplough and J.R. Lidster 
B = barrow; C = cairn; RC = ring cairn 


Site name and Nat. Grid Ref. 


Ampleforth 1-4: NZ590797 
Ampleforth 1-7: SE580800 


Appleton Common: SE725860 


Barnby Howes 1-2: NZ812083 


Boltby 1-2: NZ506856 
Boltby: NZ511850 
Boulby 1-8: NZ496190 
Brotton: NZ692213 


Broxa 1: SE941928 
Broxa 2: SE942926 
Broxa 3: SE942926 
Broxa 4: SE943926 


Burton Howes 1-5: NZ607032 


Clay Bank: NZ572035 


Court Green: NZ587183 
Danby Rigg 783: NZ705057 


Danby Rigg 737: NZ709060 


Danby Rigg 770: NZ707057 


Danby Rigg 235: NZ708065 
Eston Nab: NZ574184 


Eston: NZ577183 

Gnipe Howe: NZ933085 
Great Ayton 1-2: NZ594115 
Hackness 5: SE943934 
Hackness: SE965943 
Harwoodale: SE953939 
Hinderwell 1-2:NZ793178 


Howe Hill: NZ695188 


Hutton Buscel 1: TA958872 
Hutton Buscel 2: TA959870 
Irton Moor 1: TA008877 
Irton Moor 2: TA006876 
Irton Moor 3: TA004878 
Irton Moor 4: TA005876 
Irton Moor 5: TA006875 
Kemplah Top: NZ607141 
Kilburn: NZ521817 
Kildale: NZ627108 

Kirk Howe: SE684897 
Kirkdale Beck: NZ923030 
Kirkless: SE985939 
Lingmoor 1-3: SE713882 
Lockton: SE866906 

Loose Howe: NZ702008 


Excavator 


G.E Wilmott 
G.J. Wainwright 


Leeds Univ. Anthrop. 


Soc. 

P Ashbee and 
A.M. ApSimon 
G.E Wilmott 

T. Lord 

W. Hornsby 


W. Hornsby and 
R. Stanton 


WHL and JRL 
WHL and JRL 
WHL and JRL 
WHL and JRL 
R. Close 

A.L. Pacitto 


W. Hornsby 
WH. Lamplough 
and W.P. Baker 
WH. Lamplough 
and WP. Baker 


WH. Lamplough 
and W.P. Baker 


A. Harding 
D.P Brown 


B.E. Vyner 
TCMB 

RHH 

WHL and JRL 
WHL and JRL 
WHL and JRL 


W.AHornsby and 
J.D. Laverick 
W. Hornsby and 
R.Stanton 
TCMB 

TCMB 

TCMB 

TCMB 
D.Simpson 
D.Coombs 
D.Coombs 

W. Hornsby 

J. Saunders 

P. Ashbee 

RHH 

WHL and JRL 
RHH 


R.S. and WB. Harland 


F and WR. Elgee 


Type 
B 
B 
B 


Ls 
RC 


Natural 
mound 


C 


sg ies} jas) ise) el lel @y esi @) leek eel lest deed leet issiey, 


Publications 


Smith 1994, 98-102 NYM 75-8 


Wainwright and Longworth 1969; Smith 1994, 107-8 NYM 87 


Smith 1994, 117 
Ashbee and ApSimon 1956; Smith 1994, 87-9 NYM 59-60 


Smith 1994, 103-4 NYM 80-1 

Smith 1978; Smith 1994, 105 NYM 84 

Hornsby and Laverick 1918; Smith 1994 76-83 NYM 35-8 
Smith 1994, 65 NYM21 


Smith 1994, 147 NYM 162 
Smith 1994, 147 NYM 163 
Smith 1994, 150 
Smith 1994, 148 NYM 164 

Hayes 1963; Smith 1994, 55 NYM 7-9 
Pacitto 1969; Smith 1994, 49 NYM 1 


Smith 1994, 51 NYM 4 
Harding 1994, 44-7; Smith 1994, 67 NYM 23 


Harding 1994, 29-31; Smith 1994, 68 NYM 25 
Harding 1994, 30-1 


Harding 1994, 32-44; Smith 1994, 67 NYM 24 
Smith 1994, 54 


Vyner 1991a; Smith 1994, 51 NYM 3A 

Brewster and Finney 1995; Smith 1994, 92 NYM 66 
Hayes 1967; Smith 1994, 52-3 NYM 5 

Smith 1994, 148 NYM 165 

Smith 1994, 149 NYM 166 

Smith 1994, 149 NYM 167 

Hornsby and Laverick 1920; Smith 1994, 81-2 NYM 51-2 


Hornsby and Stanton 1917; Smith 1994, 65 


Brewster and Finney 1995, 4-5; Smith 1994, 142 NYM 15 
Brewster and Finney 1995, 6-8 

Brewster 1973, 55-75; Smith 1994, 153 NYM 172 
Brewster and Finney 1995, 10; Smith 1994, 154 
Simpson in prep.; Smith 1994, 150 NYM 169 

Coombs 1994, 23-40; Smith 1994, 151-2 NYM 170 
Coombs 1994, 40-50; Smith 1994, 152 NYM 171 

Smith 1994, 58 NYM 12 

Varley 1979; Manby 1995a; Smith 1994, 106-7 NYM 86 
Ashbee 1957, 63; Smith 1994, 63 

Smith 1994, 111 

Radley 1969a; Smith 1994, 91 NYM 65 

Smith 1994, 150 

Hayes 1978a; Smith 1994, 112-13 NYM 91-2 

Smith 1994, 132-3 

Elgee and Elgee 1949; Smith 1994, 66 NYM 22 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 


Site name and Nat. Grid Ref. Excavator Type 
Lythe: NZ831131 W. Hornsby B 
Lythe: NZ836148 W. Hornsby B 
Monklands: SE836846 J.L. Kirk and B 

O. Grabham 
Mount Pleasant: NZ558165 E.W. Sockett B 
Nanny Howe: NZ597102 R.S. Close ei 
Newton-on-Rawcliffe: A. Welsford and B 
SE819891 A. Redmond 
Osborne Lodge: SE992873 T.L.G. Watkins 


Scarboro’ Philo.and B 
Archaeol. Soc. 


Peasholme: TA031895 


Percy Cross: NZ606118 R.S. Close Ne, 
Pinder Wood: SE628899 A. Gordon B 
Pockley 1 and 2: SE629880 A.L. Pacitto B 
Seamer Moor: TA019861 TCMB B 
Skelder: NZ845088 H.P. Kendall ss 
Street House: NZ736196 B.E. Vyner ee 
Street House: NZ739189 B.E. Vyner ‘Wossit’ 


Sutton Bank: SE515825 2B 
Westow Plantation: SE4786 


Wykeham Moor: TA957876 TCMB B 


attached rectangular enclosure to the north. A dry- 
stone walled passage, comparable to Whitegrounds, 
lead to a chamber of orthostatic slabs that the excava- 
tors found leaning inward, the nature of the cham- 
ber’s roofing is debatable. The dating of this structural 
complex is based on the pollen content of the pre- 
monument surface that indicates the cairn with cham- 
ber was earlier in the progression of a local woodland 
sequence coming under the impact of human exploita- 
tion. This site can be seen as an aggregation of early 
Neolithic monument structures (Vyner 1985) utilising 
the abundant surface stone of the local environment. 

The banked enclosure at the northern end of the 
Great Ayton Moor complex has been interpreted as a 
mortuary enclosure (Vyner 1985, 14) an attribution 
also proposed for some unexcavated oval banked 
enclosures in Cleveland at Danby Moor (NZ700111), 
Moorsholm High Moor (NZ687119) and, on the coast, 
at Lingrow Howe (NZ804170). 

The ‘elm decline’ occurs in Central Watershed 
pollen diagrams but following woodland disturbance 
was of short duration (Simmons 1995, 11), and 
Neolithic artefacts are virtually confined to arrowhead 
finds. However, there is an innovative interpretation 
of the exposed monument of Wade’s Causeway 
(SE803972 to SE809983) that since the 18th century has 

been seen as a length of a Roman military road (Hayes 
and Rutter 1964). Locating any actual continuation 
north and south has proved difficult and this, coupled 
with the absence of drainage ditches and any structur- 
al crossing for watercourses, challenges the traditional 
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Publications 


Smith 1994, 90 NYM 62 
Smith 1994, 90 NYM 63 
Smith 1994, 126 NYM 121 


Sockett 1971; Smith 1994, 50 NYM 2 
Hayes 1966a; Smith 1994, 53-4 NYM 6 
Smith 1994, 125 NYM 120 


Smith 1994, 144-6 NYM 157 
Manchester Guardian 25/7/1933 


Smith 1994, 63 

Hayes 1963, 345-8 

Smith 1994, 111 NYM 89-90 

Brewster and Finney 1995, 25-9; Smith 1994, 153 NYM 173 
Kendall 1936; Smith 1994, 86 NYM 58 

Vyner 1984; Smith 1994, 75 NYM 34A 

Vyner 1988 

Fawcett 1938; Smith 1994, 102 NYM 79 


Brewster 1973, 75-95; Smith 1994, 141 NYM 151 


concept. The alternative proposed is that of an early 
Neolithic linear monument of laid stones defined by 
kerbs that cuts off a promontory of land defined by the 
Wheeldale Beck (Vyner in prep.). Comparison may be 
made with landscape monuments like the Scorton 
‘cursus’ (p.92) and the related cairns and posted linear 
monuments in eastern Scotland (Barclay and Maxwell 
1998), and the Maiden Castle long mound in Dorset 
(Kinnes 1992, 20, fig.1D.1). 

After 3500 BC developments across the North York 
Moors are not so easily defined except for the surface 
recovered artefact distributions and a small number of 
Peterborough and Grooved Ware associations (Spratt 
1993, 79-81, fig.32). Between the long barrows and the 
Beaker/single grave inhumations the only certain mon- 
ument is the construction over the Ayton East Field 
long barrow of a round cairn revetted by a heavy stone 
kerb. From its centre Londesborough recovered the 
famous flint deposit of edge-polished axes, lozenge 
arrowheads and other items; the reported bones sug- 
gest a burial (Kinnes 1979, 17.Dc 6, fig.18.5-6). 

Neolithic round barrows and cairns as a class must 
certainly be under-represented on the North York 
Moors (Table 7). Both earlier and later Neolithic bar- 


_ rows have features which can probably only be deter- 


mined by modern excavation, as opposed to the older 
grave-focused excavation concepts of the majority of 
Early Bronze Age barrows. Siting is a possible indica- 
tor — like the long barrows, they will be in discreet 
locations on the edge of slopes and dales, and not the 
crest and summit positions (Vyner 2000). 
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It is practical at this point to change from a broad 
chronological review to a micro-topographical based 
consideration of the monument distributions and set- 
tlement patterns within the North York Moors block 
for the general period 3500-1500 BC. It is to the latter 
half 2500-1500 BC that the densest concentration of 
monuments belong; the majority are round barrows 
but other classes are determinable. The geologically 
related Tabular and Hambleton Hills will be reviewed 
first, then the coastlands and Cleveland Hills, before 
concluding with the intervening Central Watershed. 

The south-facing slope of the Tabular Hills plateau 
of Corallian Series rocks is a diagonally exposed suc- 
cession of limestone and calcareous grit layers that 
provide alternating bands of base-rich and acidic soils. 
The limestones have good bone preservation condi- 
tions but the impure grits decay to sandy soils with 
increasing podsolisation creating acidic conditions. A 
Brown Earth soil with a loessic element is suggested 
by a reddish clay soil observed beneath the Ayton East 
Field barrow (TA000864); its wider occurrence has 
probably been lost from deforestation, soil degenera- 
tion and cultivation effects. 

Neolithic long and round barrows were not the 
only sites of ritual mortuary deposition on the Tabular 
Hills. In a natural shelter known as King Alfrid’s Cave, 
Ebberston (SE898833), at least seven burials, mostly 
bones, had been packed into crevices at the back of 
this formerly larger cave (Lamplough and _ Lidster 
1959). 

Neolithic structures have been pre-mound features 
of some later barrows, notably the pit cluster partially 
covered by Sawdon Moor Barrow 1 (SE930859) con- 
taining a large Peterborough assemblage (Brewster 
and Finney 1994, 14-20). Pockley Barrow 1 was con- 
structed over a silted-up ditch, of unknown extent, 
that may be related to early Neolithic cultural material 
in the pre-mound soil. Nearby Pockley Barrow 2 also 
had a pre-mound occupation of 13 post-holes in an 
angled arrangement and early Neolithic pottery 
(Smith 1994, 111) 


The southern edge of the Tabular Hills had the ~ 


ploughlands extending up its lower slopes from the 
medieval villages sited along a springline in a zone of 
heavy soils variously derived from the outcropping 
Kimmeridge Clay, residual tills and _ solifluction. 
Intensive medieval cultivation has left few round bar- 
rows as field monuments on the lower slope. Notably 
survivals at Beadlam (SE634842) and Appleton 
Common (SE725860) are amongst the few mapped 
between the Rivers Severn and Rye (Hayes 1963, 377). 
An apparent absence of antiquarian activity in this area 
of the Tabular Hills is remedied by later 20th century 
excavations at Pockley and Lingmoor (Hayes 1978a). 
The mid-19th century extension of cultivation up 
the slope of the Tabular Hills between Scarborough 
and Kirby Moorside provided an attractive hunting 
ground for antiquarian barrow diggers and collecting. 
Pickering was the base of antiquarians Thomas 
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Kendall and James Ruddock at a time when extending 
cultivation affected large numbers of barrows and 
before the Ordnance Survey mapping. Erosion of bar- 
row sites added to the surface-collected assemblages 
and the area around Scamridge Dykes were famed in 
the 19th century as a source of flint arrow points 
(Greenwell 1877, 484). 

The higher areas of the Tabular Hills, between the 
Forge Valley and Newtondale, has large numbers of 
barrows and linear earthworks (Spratt 1989, 33-58) 
surviving in the earlier 19th century rabbit warrens 
and on moorland, and mapped for the 1st edition OS 
Map. The moorland has been entirely afforested in the 
20th century. In Dalby and Wykeham Forests, hand 
planted in the 1920-1930s, many monuments have 
been rediscovered as the timber crop matures and 
have been the subject of a recent monument survey 
for Forest Enterprise. But in post-war planting deep 
ploughing caused severe damage to earthworks; the 
damaged barrows on the isolated upland block of 
Broxa and Suffield Moors excavated by W.H. 
Lamplough and J.R. Lidster have received summary 
publication (Smith 1993, 147-50). 

On the higher areas of the calcareous grit, water is: 
only available in the dales incised into an upland that 
lacks water sources and has few deposits suitable for 
palaeoenvironmental research (Simmons et al. 1993, 
48). Following earlier deforestation, however, some 
individual barrow sites have preserved pollen in their 
old land surfaces and turf mound structures, where 
sandy soils had developed increasing acidity 
(Dimbleby 1962, 49-53,101-3; Brewster and Finney 
1995763): 

The later 20th century extension of cereal growing 
has benefited aerial survey. Ring-ditch cropmarks 
extend the barrow distribution over the lower and mid 
slopes of the Tabular and Hambleton Hills. This crop- 
mark distribution is biased as ditchless mounds are 
locally more common; only two out of the eight bar- 
rows excavated by T:C.M. Brewster on the Tabular Hills 
had encircling ditches (Brewster 1973; Brewster and 
Finney 1995). 

Recent excavations have all shown the partial char- 
acter of 19th century digging which was confined to 
the central area of barrows on the Tabular Hills 
(Brewster 1973; Brewster and Finney 1995; Coombs 
1994; Simpson in prep.). Many barrows begin with the 
inhumation grave tradition, had composite mounds of 
earth and stone, stacked turf and scraped-up soil, and 
they have enlargement phases associated with crema- 
tions. The greater frequency of kerbs, stone settings 
and cists, both here and generally amongst moorland 
barrows reflects the ready access to suitable stone. 
Recent excavation has been able to identify the 
‘ghosts’ of tree-trunk coffins reduced to exterior casts 
and soil stains at Pockley Barrow 2, with a Food Vessel 
but the inhumation had disappeared, and in Irton 
Barrow I (SE998868) where a double adult cremation 
covered the coffin floor (Brewster 1973, 56-72). 
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The northwards extension of the Corallian series 
rocks forming the Hambleton Hills have an eastern 
slope deeply dissected by the tributaries of Upper 
Ryedale and a western plateau rising above 300m OD 
that was largely moorland down to the 1950-60s. 
Great tracts in the post-war decades were afforested or 
brought into cultivation with a consequent damage to 
once well-preserved monuments such as Boltby Scar 
camp and the Cleave Dyke. Intensive cereal growing 
favours cropmark evidence, extending the barrow dis- 
tribution and the linear boundary systems. 

This upland’s environmental sequence is little 
known; only Gormire (SE503832), in a landslip basin 
below the western escarpment that has a limited 
catchment, provides a pollen profile showing an 
undated clearance followed by woodland regenera- 
tion (Blackham et al. 1981). The plateau lacks water 
sources, but the eastward slope is deeply dissected by 
tributaries of upper Ryedale that have springs thrown 
up where the basal clay is reached. Natural slippage of 
the calcareous sandstones has created the vertical fis- 
sures known as ‘Windypits’ (Hayes 1963, 16-30 and 
355-72; Pierpoint 1984). They have chambers now 
only accessible with the aid of ropes; Antofts 
(SE582830), Ashberry (SE570848) and Slip Gill 
(SE575836) have Beaker related hearths, occupation 
debris and burials. 

Intensive 4th to mid-2nd millennia activity on this 
upland is shown by field collecting over the cultivated 
fields of the southern half of the Hambleton Hills, dur- 
ing the second half of the 20th century especially by 
T. Lord and G.V. Taylor. The recovered lithic types 
include quantities of flint and stone axe fragments, 
arrowheads of all classes, scrapers and some edge- 
polished knives of both flake and discoidal classes. 
Some Peterborough Ware sherds have been picked up; 
north-east of Boltby Scar camp (SE510862 area) an 
extensive Rudston style assemblage (Fig.18) was sal- 
vaged by T: Lord in 1959 from an old quarry-like hol- 
low, possibly a collapsed mouth of a sink-hole or a 
‘windypit’ (Spratt 1993, 81). 

The earliest monuments are the long barrows, 
Greenwell’s Wass and Kepwick Moor (Greenwell 1877, 
501-5 and 509-10). The latter survives (SE491903), 
showing that Greenwell’s trenching did not reach the 
edges of the mound and that it has silted-up side 
ditches (Hayes 1963, 12, pl.Ila). A probable third long 
barrow, 300m in length, is incorporated into the 
Hesketh Dyke immediately west of the Silver Hill 
round barrow (SE511677); its broader bank is distinc- 
tive in the linear earthwork structure (Spratt 1982, 47). 

The round barrows have primary burial association 
with early 2nd millennium BC ceramic types, the ear- 
liest S-Beakers, such as Boltby (SE511850) with a child 
inhumation (Smith 1978). Successive inhumation 
graves with Food Vessels, some by the same potter, 
were a feature of round barrows with tertiary Collared 
Urn cremations, excavated in the late 1930s on 
Ampleforth Moor by G.E Wilmott. These have had 
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summary publication (Smith 1995, 98-102). Barrows at 
Boltby Scar (SE506856) and Oldstead, Kilburn 
(SE522818) had primary individual cremations in very 
large Collared Urns (Varley 1979; Manby 1995c); 
another from Boltby (SE507881), accompanied by a 
fine quality stone battleaxe, provided an early 2nd mil- 
lennium BC radiocarbon date from charcoal, and was 
central to a possible robbed-out stone setting (Heys 
and Taylor 1998). In contrast to the barrow distribution 
on the plateau is the stone slab cist, overlaid by a large 
stone slab, halfway up the escarpment of Sutton Bank 
(SE515825), where a decayed inhumation was accom- 
panied by a jet bead and a crude Food Vessel related 
pot (Fawcett 1938). 

Along the North Sea coastal zone where clayey till 
mantles the Jurassic rocks are deeper soils that sup- 
ported historic cultivation around the villages. The 
coastal zone has access to rich marine resources and 
raw materials; coastline erosion has been continuous 
over the past six millennia, the rates of retreat relating 
to the geological formation of the cliffs. Erosion has 
been greatest where shales form the cliffs or tills fill 
inlets of the pre-Devensian coast, but the land loss is 
marginal in comparison with the coast south of 
Flamborough Head. 

Of the two main areas of till-mantled coastland, the 
smaller lies east of the Tabular Hills between 
Scarborough and Filey. At Peasholme (TA031895) the 
‘long barrow’ (Elgee 1930, 40, pl.VI) stood amidst rigg 
and furrow cultivation that had reshaped it from a 
round barrow. Excavated in 1933 it had a central clay- 
capped burial structure over an elaborately decorated 
Food Vessel (Fig.24) accompanying two cremations, 
each within a cobble surround (Scarborough Museum 
archive). Some round barrows survived in local pas- 
ture and woodland, amongst them the Early Bronze 
Age barrows on the coastal cliffs between Scarborough 
and Filey. One of these was the source of the famous 
Gristhorpe (TA093832) tree trunk coffin preserved in a 
waterlogged grave pit (Williamson 1835). The implica- 
tions for wood survival in this clay environment need 
to be appreciated in future excavations. The Kirkless 
barrow (SE980939) was a turf constructed mound 
(Lamplough and Lidster 1960) on the till covered low- 
land that extends to the foot of the Tabular Hills. 

The second glacially mantled landscape is the 
extensive spread of sandy-till country around the 
mouth of the River Esk and northwards along the 
Cleveland coast, and extending up the eastern slope of 
the Cleveland watershed. The estuarine development 
of the lower Esk, that is in some ways similar to the 
Tees, does not have any studied relationship to early 
settlement. Whitby, as a centre of the antiquities trade 
during the 19th—20th centuries, has provided a prove- 
nance for artefacts recovered in its hinterland. 
Traditionally an area of mixed farming, the later 20th 
century extension of cereal growing has created crop- 
marks for aerial survey across this Cleveland coast- 
land. The recognition of a cursus at Barnby 
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(NZ842143), banana-shaped in plan, highlights a 
dearth of ceremonial monuments across the North 
York Moors (Vyner 2000). Adding to surviving monu- 
ments (Crawford 1980) the ring-ditch cropmarks 
intensify the scattered round barrow distribution 
along the coastal lands complementing the monument 
survival on upland moorlands. 

The sheltering ridge north of the Street House long 
cairn has been lost to coastal erosion over the past five 
millennia. This provided an attractive environment for 
it and the later 3rd millennium BC ceremonial monu- 
ment of the Street House ‘Wossit’. The standing tim- 
bers within a segmented palisade had been construct- 
ed in an open grassy landscape, its pre-monument 
surface providing traces of plough scarring (Vyner 
1988). Broadly contemporary Barnby Howes 
(NZ830138) also provided evidence from their pre- 
mound surfaces of similar open conditions; there was 
a debris scatter including hearths, post-holes, pottery, 
flint industry and carbonised barley (Ashbee and 
ApSimon 1956). A fragmentary AOC Beaker from 
Barnby Howes is earlier than the late Handled Beaker 
obtained by -mid-19th century barrow digging at 
Newton Mulgrave (Manby 1995a, 110). 

Barrows with Food Vessel-accompanied primary 
cremation burials were Hinderwell Beacon 
(NZ793178) (Hornsby and Laverick 1920) and Brotton 
(NZ692213) (Hornsby and Stanton 1917). Generally 
soil conditions are too acidic for the preservation of 
inhumations; graves without bone traces occurred at 
Howe Hill (NZ695188), Kilton, where a tree trunk cof- 
fin survived but few details of its condition and fea- 
tures are available (Hornsby and Stanton 1917). A 
plank floored grave was recognised at Barnby Howes 
East (Ashbee and ApSimon 1956, 24, fig.7). 

Numerous cremation-accompanied Collared Urns 
are a feature of the Boulby barrow group (Crawford 
1980, 18-21, 28-30, fig.5). A distribution extended 
beyond the original mounds (Hornsby and Laverick 
1918) by the recognition of the round cairn superim- 
posed on the Street House long cairn (Vyner 1984, 


fig.1) and by the utilisation of the stone capping of the ~ 


‘Wossit’ site (Vyner 1988), where Collared Urn burials 
had been inserted. 

The soils of the Cleveland Hills above the limit of 
the till-cover, like those of the Central Watershed, are 
derived from a weathering of their underlying sand- 
stones and shales, they are podsolic and acidic in char- 
acter. Acidic soil conditions do not favour the preser- 
vation of non-cremated bone or bronze. The high 
Central Watershed, that had the historical name of 
‘Blackamore’ (Elgee 1930, 5-6), extends westward from 
the coast between Eskdale and the Tabular Hills. 
Outside the improved farmland of the deeply incised 
dales the heather and bracken covered moorland is 
uncultivated except for the 20th century forestry plan- 
tations. Prevailing heather and bracken masks archae- 
ological structures and limits opportunities for aerial 
archaeology. Field collecting has been biased towards 
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the erosion areas, caused by the loss of vegetational 
cover following heather burning, that can expose 
stone monument features. 

The moorlands preserve large numbers of round 
barrows in spatial settings, also some stone circles and 
ring cairns (Hayes 1963, 389-90; Pearson 1995). 
Characteristic of the Cleveland and Central 
Watersheds are the chains of round barrows in crest 
line sitings as isolated monuments or in clusters of two 
or three mounds (Elgee 1930, 122-8; Fleming 1971; 
Crawford 1980; Vyner 2000). The mounds universally 
show the scars of earlier diggings, some deriving from 
the Middle Ages, like Robbed Howe (NZ868019), but 
the majority belong to 19th century ‘openings’ by 
unidentifiable persons. It was the highly visual and 
accessible nature of these monuments that attracted 
19th century barrow diggers especially on moorland 
where crops did not limit accessibility. 

A microcosm of moorlands antiquarian history and 
archaeology is provided by the survival of monuments 
on the Eston Hills, a detached upland block surround- 
ed by a till-mantled lowland (Vyner 1991a). Amongst 
the cairns, Wilton Moor (NZ577182) had a small 
mound within a penannular ditch (Vyner 1991a,. 
28-34). An inverted urn cremation in a central pit pro- 
vided associated charcoal, probably old wood, giving 
supportive determinations (HAR 9762) 3830+80BP 
and (HAR 9763) 4030+90 BP. Other burial deposits had 
probably been removed by antiquarian digging. 

Relatively few barrows of the Central Watershed 
have been excavated during the 20th century, namely 
Gnipe Howe (NZ934856) on the coast (Brewster and 
Finney 1995, 1-3), Danby Rigg (Harding 1994), Loose 
Howe and Burton Howes (Hayes 1963, 378-9, figs 
12-13). Loose Howe (NZ702008) has a dominating 
location at Rosedale Head at 430m OD, commanding 
extensive views across the Central Watershed and 
southwards over the Vale of Pickering to the Wolds. 
There was a heroic excavation during the winter 
months of 1937 of a stacked turf and sand-built mound 
with a stone capping (Elgee and Elgee 1949). The pri- 
mary burial deposit was a boat-shaped wooden coffin 
and lid with a dug-out ‘boat’ beside it. This is a rare 
survival of wood, resulting from these items filling up 
with water. The inhumation burial had disappeared 
and the accompanying flat bronze dagger was poorly 
preserved. The significant status of this barrow is fur- 
ther shown by the insertion into its summit of an 
urned cremation accompanied by the prestige fur- 
nishings of an Aldbourne-Edmondsham bronze dag- 
ger, a bronze trefoil-headed pin, a stone battleaxe, an 
accessory cup and a jet bead. 

The chronology of these linear barrow distribu- 
tions cannot be determined without modern excav- 
ation; 19th century digging has provided numerous 
Collared Urns with limited documentation. Only the 
cluster of the four Burton or Botton Howes 
(NZ608032), at 435m OD on the watershed ridge over- 
looking the Vale of Stokesley, provides some evidence 
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of their constructional relationship (Dimbleby 1962; 
Smith 1994, 55-7). Here barrow building preceeded 
local deforestation and podsolisation; pollen analysis 
demonstrated that the primary turf mound of Burton 
Howes 4D was built in a clearing within a largely 
wooded environment; the clearing was more exten- 
sive when barrow 1A was constructed, and the area 
largely deforested when the mound of 4D was even- 
tually enlarged (Dimbleby 1961; 1962, 61-6). 

At Burton Howes it was first established that the 
barrows of the Central Watershed had been construct- 
ed not in an ageless heather moorland but in a gener- 
al oak/alder woodland with grassy clearings 
(Dimbleby 1962). Local pollen diagrams show that the 
first woodland clearance episodes, some radiocarbon 
dated, of (Gak-2717) 3210+90 BP at Wheeldale Gill 
(SE760997) and (T-1150) 3400+90 BP at Fen- Bogs 
(SE853977), were followed by forest regeneration 
(Simmons et al. 1993, 37-40). 

Of the ring cairn sites (Spratt 1993, 102-3), a limited 
number have been excavated; the most informative are 
the joined Circles C and B, beside the Great Ayton Moor 
monument. Both had internal pits containing crema- 
tions, some accompanied by Collared Urns (Hayes 
1967, 18-22). Comparable is the Codhill Slack, Sleddale 
(NZ612123) ring cairn, with evidence of interior crema- 
tion activity (Pearson 1995, 161-3). The re-excavated 
Danby Rigg ring cairn 235 (Harding 1994, 32-44) has a 
standing stone set into the inner edge of the bank, the 
central pit held the collared urn cremation found by 
Canon Atkinson (Smith 1994, 67, NYM 24). A nearby 
ring cairn, enclosure 783, did not provide conclusive 
evidence for a burial function. The Late Group Collared 
Urn associations at Great Ayton Moor and Danby Rigg 
support an EBA 3 date, but accompanying radiocarbon 
determinations are conflicting (Harding 1994, 93). In 
the same tradition as the ring cairns, at Kirkmoor Beck 
Farm, Fylingdales (NZ924030), a 4.5m diameter circle of 
standing stones had a central cremation laid on a flat 
slab with ‘urn’ fragments (Radley 1969a). 

The barrows of the Central Watershed are predom- 
inantly associated with Collared Urn finds (most 19th 
century); there are no Beaker finds like those from the 
western Cleveland Hills. At Nanny Howe, Coate Moor 
(NZ597102) a stone slab covered a crushed N2 Beaker, 
charcoal and burnt bones in a central hollow (Hayes 
1966a), and at Mount Pleasant (NZ558165) was a frag- 
mentary S3 Beaker (Sockett 1971). A pit dug into a nat- 
ural shale mound at Clay Bank (NZ572035) had a slab 
cist set in it for an inhumation with an N3 Beaker; there 
was a further utilisation of this site for cremations 
accompanied by Collared Urns and an accessory cup 
(Pacitto 1970). Food Vessel associations are also periph- 
eral to the Central Watershed, at Gnipe Howe and 
Danby Rigg, although their use would have been con- 
temporary with the primary coffined burial at Loose 
Howe of EBA2 date. The Collared Urn associations 
EBA2-3 are seen as marking a major settlement expan- 
sion into the higher uplands of the North York Moors. 
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The North York Moors have stone outcrops and 
isolated boulders embellished with a limited series of 
rock art motifs, simple cup-marks predominating 
(R.W.B. Morris 1989, 86-7; Spratt 1993, 85-6). The com- 
monest associations are incorporated into cairn and 
kerb structures of barrows, like Hinderwell Beacon 
(Hornsby and Laverick 1920), that are EBA1 to 3 in 
date. Many of the decorated boulders and pieces of 
stone used in the cairn structures could have come 
with the surface gathering and the breaking up of out- 
crops and boulders. A large boulder found recently in 
Guisborough Forest (NZ638155) has cup-marks with 
concentric rings, linked by grooves. This has an 
unusually complex pattern for this area and the stone 
has been broken from a larger piece of rock (Annis 
1995). Cup-marked stones were incorporated into the 
kerb of the round cairn at Street House, but none was 
found in the earlier long cairn structure (Vyner 1984, 
175, fig.18). A locally dated context is the use of cup- 
marked stones in the final sealing stonework of the 
‘Wossit’ (Vyner 1988, 187, figs.10-12). The distribution 
of outcrops and boulders showing rock art (Spratt 
1993, fig.33) is biased towards areas of durable sand- 
stones and it is barrow finds that are responsible for a 
survival in areas of softer Corallian rocks, like the 
Tabular Hills. Hutton Buscel Barrow 2 (TA959870) had 
decorated kerb stones of local calcareous grit that had 
been protected from weather erosion by mound slip- 
page (Brewster and Finney 1995, 6). 

The upstanding field monuments of the moorlands 
provide an insight into the nature of earthwork struc- 
tures whose sub-surface element surviving in the cul- 
tivated areas are the source of cropmarks. A good 
example is the ‘Segmented embanked pit-alignments’ 
class (Lofthouse 1993). Three Howes Rigg (NZ740107), 
Easington High Moor, is a famous monument (Elgee 
1930, 150-1; Riley 1988a, 43), where moorland has 
ensured the short lengths of double pit-alignment 
with external banks are well preserved. Similarly pre- 
served sites are two short lengths on Ugthorpe Moor 
(NZ779101) and Danby Rigg (NZ706062) both aligned 
on round barrows. Outside the watershed moorland 
the association has a cropmark parallel in a double row 
of five pits aligned towards a round barrow at Boltby 
(SE551850), on the Hambleton Hills (Spratt and White 
1986, 195). 

Cross-ridge dykes are characteristic of some promi- 
nent spurs, particularly overlooking Eskdale; these 
bank and ditch earthworks separate an area that has 
one or more prominent barrows from the upland pos- 
sibly defining a ‘territory of ritual’ (Vyner 1995a; 2000). 
Excavation has examined the contructional aspects of 
the earthworks on Gerrick Moor (NZ701113) and at 
North Ings, Commondale (NZ645124), that had spaced 
orthostatic settings, comparable to timber posting, nei- 
ther site provided dating evidence (Vyner 1995a). 
Danby Rigg has two cross-ridge earthworks; the outer- 
most is a triple bank with two ditches. Sectioning has 
established its structure and the ditch filling sequence 
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included a carbonised layer that provided later Ist mil- 
lennium AD radiocarbon datings. The early medieval 
dates raise questions of the triple dykes’ distinctive 
purpose and constructional scale in comparison with 
the simpler cross-ridge earthworks (Harding 1994). 

The Danby Rigg project has investigated another 
characteristic site type of the Central Watershed and 
Cleveland Hills, a spread of small stoney cairns (Spratt 
1993, 109-15, fig.44). Survey and excavation here was 
not able to confirm the date and purpose of the cairn- 
field, but any field clearance origin was doubtful, 
along with the agricultural value of such stoney soils 
(Harding 1994). Similar major concentrations of small 
cairns are to be found at other locations, including 
Iron Howe, Snailsworth (SE527948), where an exten- 
sive system of walling is also present (Spratt 1993, 
fig.45). Walling in conjunction with some cairns is so 
fragmentary as to suggest that the two are associated; 
most likely the cairns represent the continuation of rit- 
ual cultivation activity after local denudation of soil. 
Survey of Great Ayton Moor suggest that ‘clearance’ 
cairns range from 1.5 to 5m in diameter, in contrast to 
burial mounds which are usually in excess of 6m 
(Vyner 1994). The chronological status of the moorland 
cairnfields remains problematical. 

The major cultural changes of the mid-2nd millen- 
nium BC saw the end of Collared Urn deposition and 
barrow construction; visual evidence of human activi- 
ty becomes difficult to recognise over most of the 
moorland block, the Central Watershed especially. But 
by comparison with the Wolds, the linear boundary 
systems would be the major monument class develop- 
ing from this time up to the end of the Ist millennium 
BC. For the North York Moors upland, the linear earth- 
work systems are largely confined to the Tabular and 
Hambleton Hills (Spratt 1989) where they utilise the 
scarp edges of natural valleys and terminate on the 
respective steep northern and western facing escarp- 
ments. As boundary markers this combination effec- 
tively divides these uplands into great blocks of large- 
ly deforested pastureland by the 1st millennium BC. 
On the Hambletons the north-south Cleave Dyke sys- 
tem, crossed by a series of individual east-west dykes, 
generally runs parallel to the escarpment; it appears to 
have been initially a pit alignment and is of two-phase 
construction (Spratt 1993). Some single pit alignments 
with their banks survive as field monuments on the 
Hambleton and Tabular Hills, such as on Boltby Moor 
(SE490883) and in Ebberston Low Moor (SE907899) 
where the segmented bank has been imposed upon by 
the platform of a round barrow (Ainsworth 1999, 
31-5). This relationship is reversed at High Paradise 
Farm, Boltby (SE507881) where a cropmark pit align- 
ment curves around a ring-ditched round barrow 
(Spratt and White 1986). 

The linear earthwork systems are also undated, but 
post-date the Early Bronze Age barrows incorporated 
into them, and some were utilised and modified during 
the Middle Ages and later. Compared with the Wolds 
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earthworks, the moorland systems are less complex 
and individual. Suggestions that the moorland sys- 
tems might be linked across the Vale of Pickering to 
the Wolds and Howardian Hills systems would be dif- 
ficult to substantiate. But the parallel that they might 
define territories extending across upland and low- 
land resources comparable to those of medieval town- 


_ ships is attractive (Spratt 1989, 16). 


An apparent scarcity across the Central Watershed 
and Cleveland Hill of later 2nd millennium BC struc- 
tures would be remedied if burnt mounds were to be 
recognised where Jurassic sandstone suitable for the 
process was available. The scarcity of evidence from 
the Central Watershed is also emphasised by the casu- 
al finds of bronze axes, spearheads and dirks that, with 
the bucket and barrel urn-accompanied cremations, 
inserted into older barrows, are confined to the 
Tabular Hills and the Cleveland Hills and coastlands 
(Manby 1980a, 319 and 351-5, fig.3). From the latter 
area come three slightly globular fired-clay weights, 
found during landscaping at  Kirkleatham 
(NZ592/2169), without associations (Vyner 1991b). 
These are the most northerly finds of the cylindrical 
weight type, comparable to Paddock Hill Thwing 2. 

Early 1st millennium BC finds are confined to the 
same peripheral areas, like the Heathery Burn bronze 
industry hoards recovered along the southern edge of 
the Tabular Hills. These consist of socketed axes like 
the little known Keldholme and ‘Pickering scrapyard’ 
finds; the Gillamoor (Dent and Tubman 1995) and 
Scalby Ness hoards also had scrap and copper ‘cake’. A 
‘cake’ weighing 2.5-3kg was in the Cleveland Hill’s 
Roseberry Topping hoard find of 1826, together with a 
bronze two-piece socketed axe mould, socketed axes, 
tools and a whetstone; these hoards are the best indi- 
cators of local metalworking (Manby 1980a, 359-60). 

The major occupation site at Scarborough Castle 
Hill (TA051891) is at least of ‘hohensiedlung’ type 
(Smith 1927; Wheeler 1931; Challis and Harding 1975, 
46-54). The headland is a natural promontary fort and 
any early defences are likely to have been obscured by 


_ the AD 12th century castle. The excavated cliff-edge 


areas had pits dug into impervious till which, while 
unsuitable for storage, were ideal for water collection. 
Some adjacent smaller pits were used as pot stands, a 
broken vessel remaining in situ, and large numbers of 
burnt stone potboilers were in the pit fillings. A ‘pave- 
ment of burnt stone’ found during the Scarborough 
Archaeological Society’s 1953 excavation was probably 
the base of a burnt mound. As there is only sparse 
documentation available for the original excavation, 
this limits our understanding of the functional and 
chronological context of this occupation. There is 
Heathery Burn industry axes and tools with metal- 
working debris; jet-shale working waste; and spindle 
whorls but no loom weights. Comparison with the 
Thwing 4 pottery supports a 9th century BC dating for 
the PDR-Decorated Ware but some plain angular 
vessels suggest continuing occupation towards the 7th 
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century BC. The extent of activity across the headland 
has still to be determined, as excavations at the 
medieval Outer Bailey Hall located a pit containing a 
small Ewart Park type bronze sword with PDR- 
Decorated Ware (A.L. Pacitto, pers. comm.). 

Small LBA2 pottery assemblages comparable to 
Scarborough Castle Hill are known in its hinterland; 
notably a site at Lunn Rigg (SE920953), Wykeham 
Moor, where forestry ploughing turned up a hearth 
(Dimbleby 1962, 82-5), sherds, a pottery spindle whorl 
and a saddle quern (WH. Lamplough, pers. comm.). In 
a depression beside Irton Moor Barrow IV (TA005876) 
were sherds of a large splayed-rim jar (Coombs 1994, 
S153, fig:5.7). 

There is a second cluster of LBA 1-2 pottery finds at 
the southern end of the Hambleton Hills. Sparsely 
decorated coarseware shouldered jars on the pre- 
mound surfaces of Barrows 5 and 7 Ampleforth Moor 
(SE580800) dated to the 800-400 cal BC plateau 
(Wainwright and Longworth 1969). This group of 
small ditched barrows had robbed burial areas. 
Comparison can be made with pottery from a pyre site 
in a nearby barrow excavated by G.E Wilmott (Smith 
1994, 99, fig.58), as indications of a return to round 
barrow interment. 

The western escarpment of the Hambletons has 
identifiable hillforts that command extensive views 
over the Central Lowlands. Roulston Scar (SE515815), 
the southern corner of the Hambleton Hills, is a great 
promontory fort of 24ha, created by Castern Dyke 
South cutting across from the scar’s edge to Boar’s 
Gill. Sectioning by Tony Pacitto showed it had a tim- 
ber-framed box and braced rampart structure without 
datable associations (Oswald and Pearson 2001; Spratt 
1993, 127-8). Only 3.5km to the north on the scar edge, 
overlooking the Vale of Mowbray, the semi-circular 
Boltby Scar camp (SE506856) was largely levelled in 
1961. It contained a pair of round barrows (Smith 1994, 
103-4) excavated by G.E Wilmott. Sectioning the ram- 
part in 1939, he found a pair of gold sheet basket ear- 
rings together on the old turf-line (Spratt 1993, 124-6). 
Although PDR-Plain Ware was recovered during 
trenching the earthwork’s interior (Challis and 
Harding 1975, 111), the earrings (Taylor 1980, 88, Yk 
1-2) suggest a deposition associated with a structure of 
the mid-3rd millennium BC date. The existence of a 
earlier phase earthwork may now be difficult to 
substantiate. 

In a similar scarp-edge siting overlooking the 
Cleveland Plain, Live Moor (NZ496012) has a single 
ramparted semi-circular fort with a small annexe, well 
preserved but undated. The third semi-circular hillfort 
on Eston Nab (NZ568183), overlooking the Tees estu- 
ary, has a dated Iron Age rampart, but within it had 
been an earlier small two-phased palisaded enclosure 
associated with pottery of Late Bronze Age type 
(Vyner 1989). Some scattered Food Vessel and Collared 
Urn fragments along with cremated bone are residual 
of previous burial usage of this site (Vyner 1991a, 38). 
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3.2 Central Lowlands 


The great north-south lowland separating the 
uplands of eastern Yorkshire and the Pennines, some 
1559 square miles, comprises a quarter of Yorkshire’s 
area. Its most extensive sub-region, the Vale of York, is 
continued south of the River Aire as the Humberhead 
Levels, and is separated only by a low ridge from the 
Trent drainage and the Midland Plain. Northwards the 
narrower Vale of Mowbray ultimately expands east- 
wards as the Cleveland Plain around the foot of the 
Cleveland Hills to the Tees estuary. The western side 
of the lowlands physically grades into the Magnesian 
Limestone (Permian) Belt that is geologically the east- 
ern flank of the Pennines, but in settlement terms it is 
an extension of the lowland. Pennine rivers traversing 
the Central Lowlands belong to the Ouse system flow- 
ing to the Humber estuary that enabled estuarine con- 
ditions to spread into the central Vale of York. Only the 
Cleveland Plain is drained by the Tees that flows 
directly into the North Sea. 

The better quality soil areas have long been inten- 
sively cultivated and early monuments levelled except 
for the Thornborough Henges and the Devil's Arrows, 
the latter long exciting antiquarian speculation (Burl 
1991). Most antiquarian interest has been inspired for 
five centuries by the Roman urban centres of York, 
Aldborough, Catterick and Doncaster. Only the 
advent of aerial survey has demonstrated a more 
extended distribution of prehistoric monuments on 
the better drained soils than was previously suspected 
(Riley 1988a). Gravel and sandy soils are productive of 
cropmarks, as are to some extent drier till soils, but the 
extensive alluvial and warp lands and now permanent 
grassland are blank in aerial surveys. A Vale of York 
monument mapping programme, instigated by the 
Royal Commission on the Historic Monuments of 
England, is currently progressing under English 
Heritage. The Humber Wetlands Project has recently 
completed an investigation of the archaeological 
potential of river floodplains and mire areas in the 
central Vale of York (Van de Noort and Ellis 1999) and 
the Humberhead Levels (Van de Noort and Ellis 1997). 


3.2.1 Cleveland Plain 


Drained by the River Tees and its tributary the Leven, 
the Cleveland Plain, or Vale of Stokesley, is a continu- 
ation of the till-mantled landscape of the northern 
Vale of Mowbray; it has some gravel areas along the 
River Tees. This glacially derived landscape continues 
north of the Tees up to the rim of the County Durham 
Magnesian Limestone outcrop. The lowland south of 
the Tees has previously been integrated into north-east 
Yorkshire studies (Elgee 1930; Spratt 1993). Historically 
a famous farming area, its eastern extension along the 
Tees estuary is a linear strip of intensive urban devel- 
opment, industry and tipping covering the estuarine 
deposits and salt marsh environments down to the 
coast. The Tees estuary sequence is best explored in 
Hartlepool Bay and Greatham Creek on the northern 
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side (Tooley 1975; Plater et al. 2000). The wide, but shal- 
low, Tees estuary had a strong marine transgression 
that reached 9km inland to its maximum at +12m OD 
during the later Neolithic period. Sea level regressed 
after 3000 BP resulting in peat and terrestrial sediment 


accumulation until the estuary was reduced to its pre- — 


industrial extent (Spratt 1993, 12). 

The till landscape has wetlands in surface hollows 
and kettleholes, and of these Seamer Carrs (NZ486097) 
provides the palaeoenvironmental sequence for this 
lowland (Jones 1976). The opening of Zone SC 12 had 
a reduction of elm and lime pollen accompanying an 
increase in open habitat species and the appearance of 
weeds of cultivation. Neolithic activity had a minimal 
influence on a closed forest canopy, a developing Oak- 
Elm woodland indicating a still base-rich soil. A Late 
Neolithic red deer skeleton dated (Birm.977) 4330+100 
BP. had sunk into older sediments (Tooley et al. 1982). 
A major and lasting reduction in tree cover, marking 
the beginning of pollen zone SC 13, is undated and 
was followed by increasing indicators of crops and 
pasture which has been assigned to Iron Age and later. 

A surface find of a polished flint axe from the slope 
above Seamer Carrs, along with other casual stone axe 
finds, confirms Neolithic activity in the till landscape 
(Crawford 1985). The low frequency of axe recovery in 
the Cleveland Plain equals that of other lowlands such 
as the Vale of Pickering (Spratt 1993, 74-6, fig.29). 

Some round barrows survive, and others are repre- 
sented by cropmark ring-ditches, and there is a large 
mound, Round Hill (NZ431129), situated at the con- 
fluence of the Rivers Leven and Tees. Immediately to 
the east at Ingleby Barwick (NZ447124), development 
has revealed a series of inhumation graves. Radio- 
carbon dating of human skeletal material indicates a 
succession of burials during EBA 1 into EBA 2. Burial 6 
was a notable ‘rich’ grave with jet buttons and a disc 
bead necklace, and two bronze armlets and tubular 
beads of the Migdale industry (Annis in prep.). 

In contrast to the Neolithic axes, bronze artefact 
finds are few; the most significant is a Ewart Park type 


sword dredged from the Tees at Middlesbrough ~ 


(Burgess 1968, 23, fig.22), one of the very few metal 
finds from a Yorkshire river. There is also a dugout 
canoe, undated, from the river at Middlesbrough 
(Dorman Museum, Middlesbrough). 


3.2.2 Vale of Mowbray 


This strategic lowland is dominated to the east by the 
Hambleton Hills escarpment of the North York Moors 
block, and it merges easily westwards into the Pennine 
slope. The undulating till mantling prevailing north of 
a Catterick-Northallerton axis continues southwards 
between the Hambleton Hills and the Swale to merge 
into the Vale of York. Extensive spreads of fluvio-glacial 
gravels extending over the central and western areas of 
the Vale are interspersed with islands of till, river ter- 
race sand and gravel, and alluvial spreads along the 
floodplains provide a wide variety of soil types. 
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The rivers flowing from the Pennines are the prin- 
cipal water supply. Surface water streams are scarce in 
the gravelly ground moraine areas that, like the till 
landscape, can have small wetlands in hollows and 
former kettleholes. The largest wetland, Snape Mires 
(SE285850), 3 by 4km in extent, was depicted as open 
water on Thomas Jeffery’s 1775 Yorkshire map, pre- 
dating enclosure and drainage. At Dishforth bog 
(SE376736) an investigation of the local palaeoenviron- 
mental sequence unfortunately did not include an 
analysis of the later Holocene deposits (Giles 1992). 

Ground moraine spreads were base rich during the 
4th millennium BC; a Brown Earth soil was preserved 
beneath the bank of the Nunwick henge and podsoli- 
sation subsequently developed (Dymond 1963). The 
Thornborough cursus ditch had a primary humus-rich 
rapid filling, equated to a deciduous forest environ- 
ment (Cornwall 1953, 144-7). The superimposed 
henge monument ditch had a wind-blown silting 
derived from adjacent areas of bare soil. A probable 
land clearance episode during the 3rd millennium BC 
is represented by a charcoal-rich layer in river terrace 
deposits at Brompton Bridge (SE209996), providing a 
dating (GU-5236) 3860 +170 BP (Cardwell and Speed - 
1996). 

The flanking gravel terraces where the Swale 
emerges from the Pennines at Catterick had an out- 
standing 4th millennium monument, the Scorton ‘cur- 
sus’, destroyed over most of its 2.1km length by gravel 
digging since its discovery in 1949. An excavated sec- 
tion suggests the existence of a spinal mound between 
the straight ditches of this square-ended enclosure 
(Topping 1982). The limited dating evidence relates it to 
bank barrows and it is comparable in scale to the 
Cleaven Dyke, Perthshire (Barclay and Maxwell 1998). 

West of the Swale is the recently recognised monu- 
ment at Catterick (SE231885), an oval cairn, 35m diam- 
eter, built up of cobbles, surface collected or from the 
river, rendering ditch digging unnecessary (Moloney 
1996a), comparable to the Late Neolithic Great Barrow 
monuments. Pending the final excavation report, some 
aspects are open to speculation. The boulder-defined 
‘burial chambers’ are suggestive of large post settings 
incorporated into the cairn structure. Disarticulated 
human bone in the denuded cairn surface was 
thought to be derived from the adjoining Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery. The cairn had subsequently been incorpo- 
rated into the gravel bank of a circular opposed 
entrance enclosure. The interpretation of this as an 
amphitheatre for the adjacent Cataractonium Roman 
town has been questioned in terms of its relationship 
to the Dere Street Roman road and an origin as a 
henge monument is proposed instead (Wilson 1999, 
385). A siting on a river terrace, with north-south 
aligned entrances like other Yorkshire henges, would 
support this interpretation. This northward extension 
of the Vale of Mowbray henge concentration may 
extend further, as close to the Tees are cropmarks of 
two substantial circular monuments at Aldborough 
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(NZ205130) and Manfield (NZ222124) that are either 
henges or Thwing 2 henge-like enclosures (Still et al. 
1989, 4). 

The fluvio-glacial sand and gravel plateau between 
the Rivers Ure and Swale has the densest henge mon- 
ument concentration in the British Isles; here historic 
moorland ensured some earthwork survival down to 
the 19th century (Lukis 1869). Aerial survey has 
extended the complex with cropmark recording of a 
cursus, the Nunwick henge, double post-settings and 
other monuments (St Joseph 1977a: 1980; Riley 1988a, 
16-17). The impressive Thornborough monumental 
alignment of three henges (Harding and Lee 1987, 
314-17, nos.214-16), on the northern bank of the River 
Ure, is the focus of an extensive ceremonial landscape 
(Fig.21). Excavation defined the relationship of the 
bank of the central monument (SE285795) to the 
underlying cursus (Thomas 1955), and the latter’s 
rounded southern terminal was recorded before its 
destruction by gravel quarrying (Vatcher 1960). The 
presence of an outer ditch led to their designation as 
Class 2a henge monuments; subsequently it was sus- 
pected from their scale and segmented character that 
these outer ditch circuits represent a distinct develop- 
mental phase. The only other Yorkshire henge with 
this feature is nearby at Hutton Moor. The landscape 
of the Thornborough henge alignment has been sub- 
jected to extensive gravel quarrying during the later 
20th century. During the 1990s Jan Harding’s Vale of 
Mowbray project carried out an integrated pro- 
gramme of area fieldwalking, geophysical survey and 
selective excavation around the central and southern 
henges, and the double posted setting (Harding 1996; 
1997; 1998a; 1998b). An external bank related to the 
outer ditches has been recognised at the southern and 
central monuments; the cursus ditch terminates short 
of the outer ditch of the central henge and their spatial 
relationship supports the general contemporaneity of 
the two monuments. A fuller understanding of the 
functional development and chronology of this 
nationally significant ceremonial monument complex 
will be the outcome of the project (Harding 2000). 

The second ritual landscape on the plateau crest is 
the aligned pair of henges at Cana (SE360718) and 
Hutton Moor (SE352735). Only the latter has an outer 
ditch (Harding and Lee 1987, 304-5 and 308-9), and a 
henge interpretation for other nearby cropmarks is not 
conclusive (Harding and Lee 1987, 310, 313). Also in 
the immediate landscape east of the Cana henge is a 
double-posted alignment (Tavener 1996, 185-6, fig.4); 
radiocarbon determinations on charcoal provide a 
mid-3rd millennium range (Appendix 1). Only a short 
length has been excavated and without further inves- 
tigation it cannot be determined if it is a boundary, 
avenue, or part of a large enclosure. The Nunwick 
henge (SE322748) is an isolated monument close to the 
River Ure (Harding and Lee 1987, 304-17); but a tran- 
sect excavation (Dymond 1963) provided no direct dat- 
ing or evidence of internal structures. 
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In contrast to the heavy concentration of ceremonial 
monuments on the Ure—-Swale interfluvial plateau, the 
area does not have any dense concentration of artefact 
material. Apart from intensive field collecting around 
the Thornborough henge monuments (Harding 1996) 
few areas in the Vale of Mowbray have been subjected 
to fieldwalking. These provide a low intensity scatter 
of flint, and casual recoveries show flint axes to be rare, 
more numerous stone axes include some ‘Cumbrian’ 
type and, very rarely, roughouts. There is an absence 
of specialised quality Neolithic flintwork in this sub- 
region where it might be anticipated to relate to the 
henge monument concentration. 

Grimston-style assemblages of the early 4th millen- 
nium BC come from pit groups in the fluvio-glacial 
landscape of the Hutton Moor—Cana henges and the 
Thornborough henges. The former were in the 5km 
linear transect excavation for the widening of the Al 
carriageway; the pits, in clusters or isolated pairs, pro- 
vide sherd assemblages. The earliest have Grimston 
and Towthorpe styles, and the later have Peterborough 
and Grooved Wares, with flint industries and car- 
bonised food debris. These pit associations (Tavener 
1996; Tavener and Speed in prep.) have radiocarbon 
determinations from hazelnuts that provide the largest 
4th to 3rd millennia BC datings series available for 
Yorkshire (Appendix 1). More concentrated pit clusters 
at Nosterfield quarry, close to the Thornborough 
northern henge, contained small Grimston, 
Peterborough and Grooved Ware assemblages and a 
flint industry (Vyner unpublished). A small pit cluster 
with Peterborough Ware adjoined the Catterick cairn. 

Fragmentary Beaker assemblages came from a few 
Marton-le-Moor pits, while a crushed Beaker came 
from one of the ring-ditches close to the Scorton ‘cur- 
sus’ excavated by D. Greenhaugh. An N/NR Beaker- 
accompanied inhumation grave at West Tanfield 
(SE260779) was across the river from the 
Thornborough henges (Mayes et al. 1986). Around the 
henges there was a later construction of round bar- 
rows, most attracted 19th century excavation (Lukis 
1869), and their distribution has been extended by 
cropmark ring-ditches (Harding and Lee 1987, 
305-17). Quern Howe (SE338804) was a two-phase 
ditchless mound (Waterman 1951), with Food Vessel- 
accompanied cremations deposited in both phases 
and the mound finished with a revetment of cobbles. 

Later 2nd millennium BC material in the Vale of 
Mowbray is confined to bronze artefacts, notably a 
scatter of short flanged axes (Elgee and Elgee 1933, 76, 
fig.12); weapon finds are represented by spearheads 
and the Catterick Bridge rapier (Burgess 1995b). The 
Thirsk hoard (SE434827) provides a significant associa- 
tion of bronze leaf-shaped and lunate opening spear- 
heads, a tanged knife and a ferrule with a ring and 
bracelet of thin sheet gold, both unique ornament 
types (Needham 1990a). A Wilburton/LBA 1 period 
hoard, it has a personal character that could be indica- 
tive of individual wealth in the Vale of Mowbray. 
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For the early 1st millennium BC there are relatively 
few Ewart Park phase metal finds in the Vale of 
Mowbray. Even socketed axes are scarce, and Ewart 
Park swords came from river terrace sites at 
Brompton-on-Swale and Ripon Racecourse. There 
were no hoard finds until the recent recovery of a con- 
centration of fragmentary metalwork at Ainderby 
Steeple, predominantly pieces of swords (A.F 
Harding, pers. comm.). Contemporary occupation 
sites are confined to gravel areas; a pit with pottery at 
Thornborough, and the superimposed square and cir- 
cular palisaded enclosures at Catterick (SE234885). The 
larger earlier enclosure had a central post-built round- 
house and around it some post or trench foundation 
structures. There was a poverty of cultural material, 
but an early 1st millennium BC date is indicated by the 
scarce pottery and pyramidal clay weight associations 
(Brewster and Finney in prep. b). 


3.2.3 Vale of York 


Traversing the width of the lacustrine clays, silts and 
sands of the Devensian Lake Humber flooring the Vale 
are the low ridges of the York and Escrick Moraines, 
composed of till and some gravel spreads. North of the 
Escrick Moraine there is a lateral belt of till along the 
eastern edge of the Vale and much broader spreads of 
till with patches of gravel along its western side. South 
of the Escrick moraine only the isolated Triassic out- 
crops of Brayton Barff, Hambleton Hough and Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor protrude through the Quaternary 
and Holocene deposits and are natural landmarks. 
Rivers are the only physical barriers in this flat 
expanse, each now meandering across a broad flood- 
plain that fills a wide and deep palaeo-channel incised 
into the soft lacustrine deposits at the time of post 
glacial low sea level. 

Inundation by the rivers and tidal incursion were 
historic limitations on settlement and responsible for 
the alluvial spreads of the floodplain and estuarine 
areas. A second limitation was the waterlogging and 
infertility of the widespread groundwater and surface- 


water gley soil types; and some podsol areas. | 


Historical Brown Earth soils are confined to the Wold 
foot zone, some gravel areas and free-draining till 
spreads. 

For the Vale of York south of the York Moraine, the 
Humber Wetlands Project has assessed the river flood- 
plains and the estuarine zone around the confluence 
of the Ouse and Trent (Van de Noort and Ellis 1999). 
The river-estuarine sedimentary succession was estab- 
lished from bored transects of the river palaeo-channel 
fillings with spot pollen sampling and some radiocar- 
bon dating. Well-preserved mire deposits that would 
provide any long palaeoenvironmental sequence have 
been difficult to find. Askham Bog (SE480570), on the 
York moraine, investigated by the Wetlands Project to 
provide a radiocarbon dated palynological sequence 
(Gearey and Lillie 1999), had in Zone ASK5 two ‘elm 
declines’ and indicators of agricultural impact 
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occurred. But evidence that the upper parts of mire 
(ASK4-6) had suffered historic utilisation makes the 
palynological record suspect. Their summing up for 
the Neolithic-Bronze Age was that, ‘The environmen- 
tal history of the Vale, in particular the role of human 
communities in the modification of the landscape, is 
very poorly understood...’ (Gearey and Lillie 1999, 
121). 

A potential for undisturbed mires surviving 
beneath later colluvium was shown at Holgate, York, 
where a ‘Cumbrian’ type stone axe and cord decorat- 
ed pottery have been recovered from peat exposed in 
construction trenches (York Archaeological Trust 
excavation, R.A. Hall, pers. comm.). 

Jeff Radley’s survey of the prehistoric occupation 
in the Vale of York pre-dated research-focused air sur- 
vey and dealt with a range of casually recovered finds 
(Radley 1974). The effects of the river system that dis- 
sects the Vale floor and the role of the morainic ridges 
as natural transit corridors were stressed. Cultivation 
and drainage works had been the sources of the unas- 
sociated artefact finds, flint and stone axes, and bronze 
implements, the majority, when documented, coming 
from sand and gravel areas, and river terraces. The 
only excavated pre-Iron Age site from that era is the 
Little Ouseburn barrow (Rahtz 1989). 

A small number of round barrows have survived, 
but some mounds might equally have their origin as 
postmill stances, or as small mottes. In the shadow of 
the Wolds, Mortimer’s Garrowby Barrow 199, Kitty 
Hill (SE780565) had primary Food Vessel-accompanied 
cremations (Mortimer 1905, 149-50). But the 
Gowthorpe Common barrow group was destroyed by 
the construction of the World War II Full Sutton air- 
field (SE747539). The till belt along the foot of the 
Howardian Hills has large barrow-like mounds at 
Brandsby (SE588719), Yearsley (SE567733) and Oulston 
(SE567731). North-west of the York Moraine, an isolat- 
ed mound at Little Ouseburn (SE445602) is the only 
20th century excavation of a Vale of York barrow 
(Rahtz 1989). The mound construction and its tree 
trunk coffin inhumation are comparable to those of 
the Wolds. Levelled round barrows may be represent- 
ed by cropmarks of ring-ditches, usually isolated in the 
sand and gravel areas as at Skipwith (Van de Noort 
and Ellis 1999). However, some small ring marks may 
be drainage ditches for roundhouses; some locally 
excavated Iron Age houses stood within ring or seg- 
mented ditches (Jones 1988, 164-8). A wide ring-ditch 
30m internal diameter at Barmby-on-the-Marsh 
(SE725292) attached to an ovoid enclosure (Van de 
Noort and Ellis 1999, 201, fig.9.36) is probably a small 
motte and bailey site. 

The Vale of Mowbray ritual landscape extends 
across the River Ure with the Devil’s Arrows 
(SE389663), a stone row alignment (Burl 1991) on a low 
till ridge. The favoured source for these massive 
Millstone Grit pillars is the Plumpton Rocks 
(SE355535), 15km distant, south of the River Nidd. The 
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initial construction of the Al—Boroughbridge bypass 
ignored the archaeological implications of this major 
monument and cut through, as recent excavation 
before road widening has shown, a westward spread 
of pits with Durrington Walls style Grooved Ware and 
a flint industry, and two double-posted alignments 
(Tavener 1996, 186; Tavener and Speed in prep.). 

There is a wide scatter of flint and stone axes, casu- 
al finds during agricultural work in Brown Earth soil 
areas, especially along the foot of the Wolds, in drier 
gravel and some till areas of the moraines and, rarely, 
on the interfluvial terrace edges. Amongst the lithic 
types are sporadic finds of large Cumbrian axes blades, 
some specialised late Neolithic edge-polished axes and 
discoidal knife types, and maceheads are also present. 
There is the large assemblage of the York Holgate 
hoard, found by workmen in 1868; its surviving 
Middle Neolithic types are a ground stone adze 
(macro: Group VI), many edge-ground flint axes and 
large bifacial points (Clarke et al. 1985, 252-3, fig.5.9); 
however a large quantity of flakes were reportedly dis- 
carded (Radley 1968). The integrity of these as an asso- 
ciated group has been called into question (Pitts 1996, 
340, 367). It must be recognised that prehistoric arte- 
facts were brought into the historic urban area of York 
amongst Roman and medieval building materials and 
as curiosities in recent centuries. However, some des- 
ignated “York’ finds must be a product of the 19th 
century antiquities trade and the city’s function as a 
market centre for the rural hinterland. Some minor 
items apart, it is difficult to believe that so many 
unworn quality pieces, so alike in raw material and 
workmanship, could have been brought together from 
casual sources to create this 1868 find so conveniently. 
A comparable association for the flint axe types, bificial 
points and large number of flakes is provided by the 
recently recovered Aachenhoan hoard, in Argyll 
(Saville 1999) where a use-wear analysis supports an 
interpretation of it as a craftsman’s raw material and 
stock. 

Fieldwalking has been very sporadic in relation to 
the great extent of the Vale; there is generally a low 
intensity of flint artefact recovery compared to the 
adjoining Wold uplands. The most productive was 
that for the Holme-on-Spalding Moor Landscape 
Project flanking the River Foulness (Halkon, Ch. 15 
this volume), and on the Fulford river-terrace. The 
scarcity of flint artefacts and working debris along the 
river-terraces south of the Escrick Moraine has been 
emphasised by the Humber Wetlands Project field sur- 
veys (Van der Noort and Ellis 1999). The gley soil areas 
of the interfluvial ridges have yielded few stone axes 
and scarce flint industry material. 

The extensive recovery of flint, stone and bronze 
artefacts during dredging of the Thames and Trent 
rivers (Adkins and Jackson 1978; Holgate 1988; 
Rowlands 1976; Scurfield 1997; Davis 1999) has no par- 
allels in the Yorkshire Ouse and its tributaries. The 
modern dredged channels of the Vale of York rivers 
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may only rarely reach 4th—1st millennium BC river- 
beds that are demonstrably buried by subsequent allu- 
viation within their broad deeply incised palaeo-chan- 
nels (Ellis 1999; Macklin et al. 2000). A Group II dirk 
(MBA) from the Derwent at Stamford Bridge (Watkins 
1987) is a rare instance of a recorded river bed find for 
the Vale of York. Utilisation of the Humber river-sys- 
tem can be linked to the concentration of plank boats, 
of mid to late 2nd millennium BC date, beached on the 
Humber shore at North Ferriby (SE992253), and 
engulfed after abandonment by estuarine clay (Wright 
1990b; Wright and Churchill 1965). The Ferriby shore is 
a strategic situation at the southern tip of the Wolds; 
the same intertidal environment extending westwards 
to Brough preserves wooden trackways and fishing 
structures of later 2nd millennium BC date (Van de 
Noort and Ellis 1999). 

Extending north from the Humber shore at Brough 
is the bench of Jurassic rocks at the foot of the south- 
ern Wolds overlooking the Walling Fen estuarine inlet 
and the River Foulness (Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume). 
Here small-scale gravel working has produced Beaker 
and Food Vessel finds, with some accompanying inhu- 
mation burials (Bartlett 1963). Contemporary EBA 
material across the lowland extent of the Vale consists 
largely of stone axe-hammers (Radley 1974, 21, fig.3) 
and rarer battleaxes, all casual recoveries. 

The majority of bronze finds are axe types of utili- 
tarian range, from flat to socketed types, all casual 
finds. There are few EBA axes from the lowlands; out- 
standing is a large flat Migdale axe, Nairn variant 
(Fig.23, 2), from Sheriff Hutton (Watkins 1987). There 
are also some southern metal tradition products like 
the Armorico-British daggers, one from Brough 
(SE933282) together with a quatrefoil-headed bone pin 
accompanying an inhumation burial, and a surface 
recovery at York (SE576526) after earth moving 
(Watkins 1987). 

There is an increased range of metal types of the 
succeeding MBA Vale of Pickering and Hotham Carr 
regional industries; axes were joined by spearheads 
(Radley 1967b) and rarer dirks and rapiers. The later 
metal industry is designated after the hoard of axes, a 
19th century recovery on the edge of the Walling Fen 
estuarine wetland, which includes a two-piece pal- 
stave mould (Burgess 1968, 3-4, fig.3). The only con- 
temporary MBA site is at Flaxby (SE397583), where a 
salvaged hearth site had a bucket-shaped jar with cor- 
don and perforations below the rim (Addyman et al. 
1964). 

Most strongly represented are Late Bronze Age 
metal artefacts, both single finds and hoards recovered 


_ along the Vale’s eastern and western margins and 


around York. The innovative Wilburton industry is 
represented solely by the Ulleskelf hoard (Burgess 
1968, 65, fig.21.4) of three axes, a few socketed axes and 
spearhead finds, and a sword from Whenby. Most 
numerous are LBA 2/Heathery Burn Industry types; 
hoards are more frequent than in any other Yorkshire 
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sub-region, but recovered over the past three centuries 
the full content of the majority, like the two York finds, 
is not recorded. Most consisted of socketed axes and 
scrap, like those along the eastern side of the Vale — 
Sheriff Hutton (Radley 1974), Pocklington, Everthorpe, 
Brough-on-Humber (Briggs et al. 1987); and from the 
western side, Osmondthick (Briggs 1978), Oxton, 


Bilton and Kirk Deighton. The latter two hoards hada . 


substantial element of spearheads (Radley 1967b). The 
socketed axe varieties in hoards or as isolated finds are 
mostly of the regional Yorkshire and Everthorpe types, 
along with some Meldreth and Welby axe types of the 
contemporary south-eastern and Midland metalwork- 
ing traditions. The economic wealth of the central 
Yorkshire lowland communities is also indicated by 
some poorly documented finds of Late Bronze Age 
gold objects (Taylor 1980, 88-9) from the Vales of York 
and Mowbray. 

The hoards and the majority of the better docu- 
mented stray finds have come from Brown Earth soil 
areas. The extensive LBA 1-2 bronze industry finds 
have yet to be related to any contemporary occupation 
and defensive sites, field systems and land divisions 
that are now appearing as cropmarks in the Vale of 
York. Gravel extraction has destroyed a hilltop pal- 
isaded site at Grafton (SE420632) associated with PDR- 
Decorated Ware (Waterman et al. 1954). Cropmark 
ovoid palisaded enclosures have been identified in the 
sandy Wold foot zone (Stoertz 1997, 49), but in the 
absence of excavation are undated. Some elements of 
the Wold linear earthwork systems extend to the Wold 
foot zone but there are no territorial boundary systems 
dividing this lowland. The great spreads of cropmark 
enclosures, field and track systems, comparable to the 
Wolds, in sandy areas (Riley 1977) are related to inten- 
sive late 1st millennium BC activity (Halkon, Ch. 15 
this volume), that includes Arras culture square 
ditched barrows as far west as the Ouse—Derwent 
interfluvial ridge. 


3.2.4 Southern Vale of York: Humberhead Levels 


Most of the Vale of York south of the Aire lies below 5m . 


OD. It is the greatest extent of wetlands in Yorkshire to 
be affected by estuarine accretion from the Humber as 
a result of rising sea level during the Holocene 
(Metcalfe et al. 2000). The rivers are responsible for a 
corresponding accretion of peat, alluvium and recent 
warp. The former extent of the peat mire has been 
reduced by cutting and historic warp deposition along 
the Humber and Don. A flooring of lacustrine silts and 
sands laid down by the Devensian Lake Humber pro- 
vides extensive areas of gley type soils, and fluvio- 
glacial and river terrace sands and gravel form slight- 
ly elevated ridges along the rivers. Historically, Brown 
Earth soils occurred around the lowland margins, 
especially along the edge of the Magnesian Limestone. 

The Humber Wetlands Project’s Humberhead 
Levels volume provides a synthesis of the develop- 
ment of drainage, historical discoveries, and the 
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progress of palaeoenvironmental research within the 
Thorne and Hatfield Moors mire and warplands (Van 
de Noort and Ellis 1997). The project’s palaeoenviron- 
mental programme, supporting the survey of the wet- 
land’s archaeological potential, undertook transect 
borings with spot pollen sampling for the palaeo- 
channels of the Rivers Aire, Went, Idle, Torne and Old 
Don, defining sedimentation profiles. Previous 
palaeobotanical research into the Thorne, Hatfield and 
Crowle Moors mire development by A.G. and B. 
Smith, including an extensive radiocarbon dating pro- 
gramme, has been incorporated into a correlated 
regional environmental sequence (Smith 2002). The 
episodes of sea-level transgression laid down estuar- 
ine silts along the river courses and ‘recurrence sur- 
faces’ in the interfluvial raised bogs indicate periods of 
increased climatic wetness and flooding. 

Peat formation began on Thorne and Hatfield 
Moors at the beginning of Pollen Zone VIIb c.4000 BC, 
the time of the Early Neolithic Marine transgression. 
Subsequent transgressions resulted in the widespread 
development of floodplain mires, reducing the agri- 
cultural potential of the adjacent dryland areas (Van 
de Noort and Ellis 1997, 456-8). The forest develop- 
mental sequence for the Thorne and Hatfield Moors 
has been summarised into two major periods (Dinnin 
1997b, 38-41): 


Zone HHL/A 4300-3600 BP (2920-1930 cal BC) dense 
forest conditions of oak-hazel-pine, the appearance of 
ash suggesting some forest disturbance. 

Zone HHL/B 3600-2300 BP. (1980-480 cal BC) 
oak/hazel/alder forest, decreases in some tree species 
and the appearance of indicators of pastoral agricul- 
ture and ‘cereal’ occur in this Zone across the extent of 
Thorne, Hatfield and Crowle Moors. 


Pollen evidence for episodes of woodland clear- 
ance, with the occurrence of charcoal and worked tim- 
bers have been variously designated to Late 
Neolithic/Early Bronze Age, Middle Bronze Age and 
Late Bronze Age clearances taking place beyond the 
extent of the mire or on islands within in. Access across 
one mire area is marked by a timber trackway on 
Thorne Moors that provided a dating (Birm-358) 
2983+110 BP 1510-910 cal BC (Buckland 1979). 

The limited number of man-made features record- 
ed in recent decades from the Thorne-Hatfield Moor 
wetlands must be seen in the context of the later 20th 
century mechanical peat extraction that is inimical to 
the recognition of archaeological structures and arte- 
facts. With the exception of those mire areas affected 
by peat extraction, the entire area of the southern Vale 
of York/Humberhead Levels has been subjected to his- 
torical cultivation and drainage. There is an absence of 
pre-Iron Age field monuments although there is a 
potential for such structures to survive beneath peat 
and overlying warp spreads. Mire and warpland do 
not reveal prehistoric features to aerial survey, which 
has recorded cropmark field systems and enclosures 
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on sand and gravel tracts. They form intensively laid- 
out landscapes, particularly around Rossington and 
Hatfield (Riley 1980a), circumstantially attributed an 
Iron Age or Romano-British date. Levelled round bar- 
row sites may be marked by a small number of ring- 
ditches amongst the field systems here and along the 
edge of the Magnesian Limestone Belt. 

A wide range of flint and stone axes, including 
some of Cumbrian type and a proportion of Group VII 
axes, have been casual recoveries across the interflu- 
vial areas, along the wetland margins and on islands. 
The sand and gravel river terraces and interfluvial 
ridges have provided some Beaker finds; a large N/NR 
Beaker from Rossington cemetery (Clarke 1970, 509, 
no.1365) and a large sherd assemblage in a pit at 
Awkley (Van de Noort and Ellis 1997, 223). The same 
areas provide Beaker flint dagger and battleaxe finds, 
and Collared Urn burials on the river terraces at 
Doncaster (Longworth 1984, 265, nos.1408-9), one 
accompanied by a high-quality developed type stone 
battleaxe (Roe 1979, 41, fig.2, Y609). 

In alluvial and warpland the extent of the underly- 
ing mire and palaeo-surfaces is masked, and the origin 
of artefacts from trench digging is uncertain, like the 
edge ground flint axe from Hook (Dymond 1964). 
Fieldwalking over river terraces, sandy margins and 
islands within the wetlands (Van de Noort and Ellis 
1997, 219-385) has produced lithic material, especially 
arrowheads, stone axes and fragments. The assem- 
blage recovered around the Sutton Common enclo- 
sures (Parker-Pearson and Sydes 1997, 234—7) included 
an EBA flat bronze axe. Drainage and agricultural 
activity have been the source of all bronze artefact 
finds from the wetland margins; most are axe types 
but there is an interesting series of spearhead types in 
some parishes, notably Rossington and Hatfield. Some 
products of East Anglian and Midland industries 
reached this area. An example of the former is the 
Kimberley type ceremonial dirk (Fig.23, 3) recovered 
from a drain between Finningley and Misson in the 
Nottinghamshire border land (Burgess and Gerloff 
1981, 14, no.59). No rapiers, sword or hoard finds come 
from within the Humberhead Levels, a contrast with 
the wealth of bronze material from the Isle of Axholme 
(Davy 1973) that divides the Levels from the Trent 
Lowlands. 


3.2.5 Magnesian Limestone Belt 


The Magnesian Limestone outcrop, that is the eastern 
margin of the Pennines, becomes increasing mantled 
by Devensian till north of the River Wharfe, until the 
geological and topographical distinctions between the 
Pennine slope and the lowlands to the east are 
masked. South of the Nidd the limestone outcrop has 
_amarked western escarpment and slopes eastwards to 
merge with the lowland. Its calcareous soils are dry, as 
the limestone has fissures and swallow holes. Some 
springs are thrown up from the underlying Permian 
Marls but the Pennine rivers cutting through the out- 
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crop provide the permanent water sources. This belt 
was an attractive settlement area, with Romano- 
British villa sites and has cropmark enclosure systems 
(Riley 1977). It was subjected to intensive medieval set- 
tlement with extensive cultivation and quarrying; 
large areas were laid out in 18th—-19th century park 
landscapes, while woodland areas like Edlington 
Wood have been responsible for the survival of bar- 
rows, cairns and earthworks. 

There are long barrows on the southern part of the 
belt, the destroyed sites of Hangman’s Stone, Marr 
and Dinnington, and extant mounds of King’s Grave, 
Sprotborough (SE520196), Edlington Wood (SE547980) 
and Melton Warren (SE502022); the latter is 81m long 
and of frying pan shape (Barnatt and Reader 1982). 
The early Neolithic Whitwell cairn (SK532748), on the 
Derbyshire continuation of the Magnesian Limestone 
Belt, 24km south of High Melton, has been excavated 
after damage by quarrying (Wall forthcoming). This 
area has caves, well developed at Creswell Crags, 
where Neolithic usage is marked by burials, pottery 
and a flint industry (Jenkinson 1978); some human 
remains have been reported from small caves as far 
north as the Don Gorge at Sprotborough. 

Neolithic occupation is represented by derived cul- 
tural material at Green Howe, North Deighton; the 
earliest pottery in the Ebbsfleet style, later by some 
Grooved Ware and AOC-Beaker. An extensive flint 
industry and stone axe fragments were amongst the 
pre-barrow soil scraped into the barrow mound 
(Wood 1971). 

The Newton Kyme henge (SE459450; Fig.36), on a 
gravel terrace south of the River Wharfe, has crop- 
marks of two outer circuits of segmented ditches, 
230—250m external diameter, the outermost a broader 
and more substantial mark. At the centre is the broad 
ditch of a Class 2 henge monument, 80m internal 
diameter, with opposed north-south entrances 
(Harding and Lee 1987, 310). The development and 
dating of this monument can only be resolved by 
excavation. Potentially it may be a two- if not three- 
phase layout, and comparisons may be made with the 
Thornborough and Hutton Moor henges with their 
interrupted outer ditch circuits. Alternatively the con- 
centric outer circuits might be compared with the lay- 
out of some Middle Neolithic causewayed enclosures 
on Midland and East Anglian river terraces (Palmer 
1976). The central henge monument could represent 
an early third millennium re-use of an older site. 

Also revealed by aerial photography is the 
Ferrybridge henge (SE474242) on limestone south of 
the Aire, its degraded bank providing a soil mark 200m 


. diameter. Its internal ditch is a cropmark 100m internal 


diameter, with opposed north-south entrance gaps 
(Riley 1980b; Harding and Lee 1987, 319). The siting of 
henge monuments where the Pennine rivers enter the 
lowland, particularly on the river terraces, is a recur- 
ring setting: SWALE-Catterick, URE-Thornborough, 
WHARFE-Newton Kyme, and AIRE-Ferrybridge. 
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The coincidence of this pattern suggests similar rela- 
tionship should be looked for between henge sitings 
and the Nidd and Don. 

Some round barrows survived into the 20th centu- 
ry. At the excavated site of Green Howe, North 
Deighton (SE88512), the EBA 2 mound had been con- 
structed in an area of earlier occupation. The pre-bar- 
row soil had plentiful land mollusca, both damp 
woodland and scrubland assemblages where recov- 
ered, but the stratigraphical relationship of the respec- 
tive samples had been lost by the report stage (Wood 
1971). The burial sequence begins with a central grave 
containing serial inhumation burials capped by a small 
inner mound; satellite graves, mound enlargement 
followed and the final mound had a stone revetment 
but remained ditchless. Burial usage ended with an 
inserted Collared Urn cremation, like the comparable 
sequence of Greenwell’s Ferry Fryston Barrow 161 
(SE474245), where the primary burial had an accom- 
panying S-Beaker (Greenwell 1877, 371-4). Re-excav- 
ation of this badly degraded site located its concentric 
ring-ditches (Pacitto 1969). The barrow, and adjoining 
ring-ditch enclosing.an inhumation grave with a flint 
dagger association, was amongst a group of ring-ditch 
cropmarks around the Ferrybridge henge (Riley 1988a, 
12-15). This ceremonial complex also has two excav- 
ated post-set penannular circles, each surrounding a 
central post-hole, 15.6-16.1m diameter and 28m apart, 
without dating evidence (WYAS in prep.). There is a 
double pit alignment in the area, a feature also of the 
Thornborough complex. 

The Newton Kyme henge has a similar group of 
ring-ditch cropmarks overlaid by the Roman fort and 
its civil settlement (Harding and Lee 1987, 310; Riley 
1988a, 53), and a Food Vessel-accompanied inhuma- 
tion grave central to a ring of pits was excavated by 
H.G. Ramm (Heron and Wilson in prep.). An outlier of 
this burial complex on the south bank of the Wharfe is 
an aceramic inhumation at Inglebank gravel pit 
(approx. SE444444) with a characteristic Beaker suite of 
jet buttons and pulley ring, and flint knife (Clark 
1933). Barrows and burials of the Magnesian 
Limestone Belt parallel those of the Wolds having cen- 
tral graves, a strong inhumation tradition and succes- 
sive interments. 

Various fieldwalking projects such as Cadeby Cliff, 
and area excavation of later period sites like the Dalton 
Parlour Roman villa, have recovered scattered finds of 
flint arrowheads, leaf-shaped and tanged and barbed 
classes, some scraper and waste concentrations and 
occasional stone axe finds. Surface-recovered bronze 
artefacts are relatively few along the Magnesian 
Limestone Belt, a scarcity that could relate to the inten- 
sity of medieval cultivation. There have been only two 
Late Bronze Age hoards recovered, Osmondthick, 
Barwick-in-Elmet (Briggs 1978), and the Ferrybridge 
find of Welby-type socketed axes and barbed spear- 
head (Wakefield Museum). 
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3.3. Pennine Uplands 


This complex region of Carboniferous age rocks and 
strong morphology has great diversity in altitude; the 
dales are lowland fingers extending deep into the 
upland mass. This region has a much greater range 
than either the Wolds or the North York Moors of rock 
types, soil variety, rainfall, temperature variations and 
exposure. These provide a complex environment for 
early settlement and agriculture (Manby 1986, 55-8). 


3.3.1 Coal Measures 


This is a countryside rising from the western facing 
escarpment of the Magnesian Limestone to the 
Millstone Grit watershed. It comprises a succession of 
sandstone escarpments and shale slopes, the latter 
weathered to form a heavy clay soil; both shale and 
sandstone derived soils are acidic, a degradation 
aggravated by 19th—20th century industrial pollution. 
The traversing river valleys of the Aire, Calder, Don, 
Dearne and Rother have their headwaters cut back 
into the gritstone; their bottoms were occupied by 
Devensian glacial lakes and retain linear wetland 
areas. 

Within historic times, this was a famous agricultur- 
al area but large tracts have been lost to urbanisation, 
industry and open-cast mining, the latter causing a 
total loss of any archaeology. These Coal Measures 
have the fewest surviving prehistoric field monu- 
ments and excavated Neolithic and Bronze Age sites of 
any landscape region of Yorkshire. Unsuspected pre- 
historic features have been the by-product of excav- 
ations for later features like the “Roman Road’ at 
Lindley Moor (SE115192), Huddersfield, close to the 
western edge of the Coal Measures. A recent excav- 
ation for McAlpine Homes’ by Northern 
Archaeological Associates in an area disturbed down 
to bedrock located a pit with Durrington Walls style 
Grooved Ware sherds; a radiocarbon date was provid- 
ed by charcoal of (OxA-9780) 3865+40 BP 2470-2200 
cal BC (P Abramson, pers. comm.). 

Neolithic and Bronze Age artefacts and a few buri- 
als have been recovered during quarrying and civil 
engineering around the industrial towns (Keighley 
1981). Neolithic activity is represented by scattered 
chance finds of stone and a small number of flint axes, 
the majority from clay soils. Since the middle of the 
20th century the cultivation of suburban gardens has 
been the frequent source of stone axe finds, also an S- 
Beaker from Tinshill, Leeds (Gilks 1973a, 176). There is 
a higher concentration of bronze implements in urban 
areas, where recovery from gardens emphasises the 
predominance of these lower altitude and better soils 
for Neolithic and Bronze Age activities. The river ter- 
race gravels have been similarly productive of flint 
industry and bronze axes and spearheads, particularly 
in Calderdale (Varley 1977). An infilling of the river 
floodplains by alluvial deposition is shown by the 
recorded stratigraphy at Woodnook, Altofts (Wilson 
1855) at the time of the discovery of a decorated Group 
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1 bronze dirk (Manby 1986, fig. 6,2). Also along the 
Calder at Cooper Bridge, Brighouse, a basal-looped 
spearhead came from a depth of 9m in redeposited 
sands and gravel (Gilks 1973a, 175). However, river 
wetlands within the Coal Measures, particularly in the 
Don valley, are a favourite area for industrial tipping 
and their archaeology is little known. 

The recent construction of the M1-A1 link road 
around the south-eastern side of Leeds enabled a tran- 
sect of the Coal Measures to be investigated. Pit fea- 
tures associated with possible Grooved Ware and 
Collared Urn at Swillington Common (Howell 2001, 
49-54), Peterborough Ware and later Bronze Age pot- 
tery at Garforth (Burgess 2001a, 72-8) extend the range 
of occupational material for the area. A Collared Urn 
cremation within a ring-ditch at Manor Farm high- 
lights the problem of barrow sites on the Coal 
Measures soils, which rarely produce cropmarks. 

A notable aspect of the Later Bronze Age is the 
Wallington Industry metalwork finds on the Coal 
Measures along the valleys of the Aire, Calder and 
Don, especially the transitional looped palstave types 
(Burgess 1968, 7-14; Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 
146-50). The Shelf, Roundhay and_ Silsden 
(Brunthwaite) hoards have unfinished castings indica- 
tive of local production of late palstaves (Schmidt and 
Burgess 1981, 161; Manby 1986, fig.9), and by the lim- 
ited numbers of Silsden type palstaves outside their 
Airedale and Calderdale core distribution. A currency 
of these late Silsden-type palstaves has been proposed 
through the Wilburton Phase into the time of the 
Ewart Park Industrial Phase (Burgess 1995b, 4). 

In contrast, the Heathery Burn industry bronzes 
are much scarcer; there is only the hoard from 
Smalley Bight, and an absence of swords. Some 
Sompting-type socketed axes and the Giindlingen 
bronze sword from river side gravels at Temple 
Newsam (Manby 1986, fig.15) take metalwork finds 
down to the end of the Bronze Age. To the mid-1st 
millennium BC must be assigned the hilltop fortified 
structures on Almondbury Castle Hill (SE152141), 
their excavation has only received summary publica- 
tion (Varley 1976). The hilltop had a Neolithic occupa- 
tion (Phase I) dated (HAR-182) 4060+130 BP; after a 
long period of sterile soil accumulation came the 
Phase II construction of a univallate rampart on 
the southern half of the hilltop and then Phase III a 
settlement of circular huts. The succeeding Phase IV 
univallate rampart enclosing the whole hilltop had 
the associated radiocarbon dates of (1-5931) 2540+95 
and (HAR-84) 2470+130 BP. These and the successive- 
ly later Phase V and VI rampart determinations all fall 
within a notorious plateau of 800-400 cal BC in radio- 
carbon calibration. 

The same qualification applies to the determina- 
tions (HAR-4536) 2420+80 and (HAR-4537) 2480+80 
BP on carbonised structural timber (Beswick 1985) 
from the eroding rampart of the Wincobank hillfort 
(SK378910), Sheffield. These fortified sites or hillforts 
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in the western part of the Coal Measures represent the 
central places for communities of the mid-1st millenni- 
um BC that are not currently recognisable by other 
objects and structures. 


3.3.2 Millstone Grit Uplands 


The dissected upland spine of the Pennines provides 
contrasting conditions for the survival and excavation 
of monuments and the recovery of artefacts. Higher 
moorland above the 350m contour is generally peat- 
covered and eroding areas have long been the focus of 
flint collecting activities, attracted by the prolific 
Mesolithic industries. Generally below the moor edge, 
it is recent pastoral agriculture and industrial activities 
that have been tremendously destructive to field mon- 
uments and limit opportunities for collection. 
However, this heartland of the industrial West Riding 
has a considerable body of prehistory literature (Roth 
1906; Petch 1924; Cowling 1946; Watson 1952; Varley 
1977; Barnes 1982; Keighley 1981a; 1981b; Stonehouse 
2001). 

In the traditional woollen industry and mining 
areas during the 18th-19th centuries, population pres- 
sure for land caused the enclosure of all improvable 
agricultural land up to the 300m contour with atten- 
dant stone clearance for wall building. Thus the appar- 
ent concentration of monuments on the unimproved 
higher moorland must be set against a scarcity within 
modern farmland of cairns, stone circles, walling and 
carved rocks. This survival aspect is characterised by a 
patch of heather moorland at Bradley Moor 
(SE009476) that has the long cairn (Fig.16) clustered 
with round cairns (Raistrick 1931). Similarly on 
Baildon Common or Moor area (SE140395) remain the 
carved rocks, cairns, stone circles and ring-works that 
attracted antiquarian attention and even the remodel- 
ling of sites during the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

Most field monuments were subjected to 19th cen- 
tury digging with scarce documentation; the 
Blackheath Cross, Todmorden, ring-work is the best of 
recorded antiquarian work (Roth 1906). There are few 
20th century excavated sites; Harden Moor, Thornton- 
in-Craven, Backstone Beck and Holdsworth are as yet 
unpublished. 

The narrowest expanse of the Millstone Grit, west 
of Huddersfield, has been subjected to considerable 
palynological research since the 1920s, initially to 
establish the age of the blanket peat development over 
the flat summits and shallow slopes above the 400m 
contour (Barnes 1982). Deep profiles high on Soyland 
Moor provide the sequence of forest development and 
show intervention episodes from the Early Mesolithic 
onwards; there is some complexity spanning the ‘elm 
decline’ and its dating (Williams 1985). Post-elm 
decline Neolithic interference with the forests on the 
lower slopes, beyond the blanket bog, has pollen evi- 
dence suggesting some slight reduction in tree cover, 
attributed to stock pasturing around (GaK 2823) 
4010+100 BP at Rishworth Moor (Bartley 1975). 
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The silica rich soil developing from the Millstone 
Grit bedrock is acidic and, with high rainfall, podsoli- 
sation followed the deforestation with or without the 
spread of blanket bog. The uniform upland bog has 
obscured a more diverse landscape, not only wood- 
land but tarns, wetlands and outcrops that would 
have provided a richer variety of natural habitats for 
hunting. The lower slopes down to the rivers, that 
have soils enriched by till or by clays and silts from for- 
mer glacial lakes, have produced some stone and rare 
flint axes. Few axes have been found on the peat-cov- 
ered moors where the erosion has provided collectors 
with the full range of flint arrowheads types, and 
some scrapers and knives (Petch 1924, 33-50). Bone 
and antler do not survive in the peat conditions, 
which also degrade any prehistoric pottery, but a large 
piece of a Peterborough Ware bowl has been recovered 
at Pule Hill Foot (Stonehouse 2001). 

The Millstone Grit country expands north of the 
Aire, both east and west. True lithic industrial working 
concentrations of Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
character are represented by site-focused retrieval on 
the lower moorland slopes, particularly Rombald’s 
and Middleton Moors (Cowling 1946, 44-57). Stone 
axe finds have been recovered from the till and alluvial 
enriched soils along the rivers that were the historical- 
ly cultivated areas. 

The largest monumental Neolithic site, the Bradley 
Moor long cairn (Fig.16) appears to have at its eastern 
end a large round cairn (Raistrick 1931; Butterworth 
1939) with a central slab-built closed chamber (Feather 
and Manby 1970). This appears to be another early 4th 
millennium BC long mound subjected to remodelling 
like those in eastern Yorkshire during the later 
3rd—early 2nd millennia BC. 

At Backstone Beck, Burley Moor, an elongated 
ovoid area (Fig.22) enclosed by a boulder wall partially 
utilises the steep gill side (SE128461). The interior had 
a concentration of artefacts, including Grooved Ware 
sherds and a characteristic flint industry (Edwards and 
Bradley 1999). Of the four radiocarbon determina- 


tions, two of the range 2923-2613 cal BC came from a. 


hearth area covered by a large stone. However, pod- 
solisation has destroyed any stratigraphical relation- 
ship between enclosure wall, the artefact distribution 
and three cup-marked rocks. 

Backstone Beck typifies the difficulties of linking 
this local rock art to any datable context, so any attri- 
bution to the 3rd millennium BC is at best circumstan- 
tial. The cup-and-ring stones of Rombald’s Moor have 
attracted study since the 1850s where the Aire-Wharfe 
watershed has the greatest concentration of elaborate- 
ly patterned outcrop and boulders in the Pennines 
(Raistrick 1936; Cowling 1946, 76-105). An intensive 
study by the Ilkley Archaeology Group has identified 
many previously unrecorded decorated rocks. The 
first volume prepared by E. Vickerman and A. Haigh 
for Rombald’s Moor has been published (Hedges 
1986), and their research has been continued north- 
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wards across the Wharfe watershed into upper 
Nidderdale (Boughey and Vickerman 2003). However, 
south of Calderdale searches of the gritstone outcrops 
have failed to find such rock art until the headwaters 
of the Derbyshire Derwent are reached (R.W.B. Morris 
1989, 55-6, 83-7). 

Inhumation burials are unlikely to survive in acid 
soil conditions and prehistoric pottery and bronze arte- 
facts can also be similarly degraded. Beaker sherds 
from a number of localities — the best group from a pit 
at Castleshaw (SE998069), within the Roman fort site 
(Thompson 1974) — emphasises the need for excava- 
tors of post-Bronze Age sites to be aware of the poten- 
tial for earlier activity on any attractive settlement area. 

Not all late 3rd—early 2nd millennium burials were 
covered by mounds; Food Vessel-accompanied crema- 
tions were interred on the Pule Hill summit overlook- 
ing the main Pennine watershed (Manby 1969b). The 
cremation tradition was continued by Collared Urn- 
accompanied interments in barrows, cairns and many 
ring-works (Radley 1967a; Barnes 1982). The latter term 
embraces earth ring banks, simple ring cairn, stone-set 
ring cairns and free standing stone circles. Ring-works 
are an extensive monument class in the Central 
Pennines with the largest at Blackheath Cross, 
Todmorden (5D943254). This was a 27m diameter earth 
bank, enclosing a cremation cemetery (Roth 1906); most 
deposits were accompanied by the regionally domi- 
nant north-western style Collared Urns (Longworth 
1984, 280-1, no.1607-19). The more recently excavated 
ring cairn on Harden Moor (SE074386) had central pits 
with cremation burials, one in a Primary Series Collared 
Urn (Fig.25, 1), and others inserted into the bank 
(Longworth 1984, 278, nos.1586-90). 

A longer sequence of burial usage was represented 
at a ring bank with a small central mound at 
Thornton-in-Craven (SD924454). Here the primary 
Beaker burial was followed by successive Food Vessel 
to Collared Urn-accompanied interments (Longworth 
1994, nos.1292-1293a), some with jet ornaments 
(unpublished excavation by W. Holgate). 

Southwards between the Rivers Holme and Little 
Don, along the Millstone Grit-Coal Measures interface, 
there is an apparent gap in the recorded Early Bronze 
Age monument distribution. Some barrows, cairns 
and rarer ring-works stand on the ridges between the 
headwater valleys of the Don and Rother, most of 
them dug into during the 19th century (Barnatt 1990, 
42-3; 1996, 250-1). Modern excavations are the Crow 
Chin cairn (SK224856; A. Fleming, pers. comm.) and 
two turf-built mounds of the Lodge Moor barrow 
group (SK290861), Sheffield; one had north-western 
style Collared Urn cremations inserted into it (Bartlett 
1957; Henderson 1957). The destruction by enclosure 
and urbanisation on the Yorkshire/Sheffield side con- 
trasts with the many concentrations of barrows, cairns, 
ring-works, stone circles and enclosures across the 
watershed on the Derwent East Moors (Barnatt 1987; 
1990; 1996, 70-5; Radley 1967a; 1969b) in Derbyshire. 
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That broader tract of Millstone Grit country north 
and west of the Wharfe has glacial till mantling the 
eastern lower slopes and floor of Nidderdale. A scatter 
of stone axe finds comes from the enclosed pasture 
land below the 300m contour, while they are unknown 
above that contour in the peat-covered moorland. 
Limited peat erosion and lack of access to shooting 
preserves has restricted flint collecting over the moor- 
land, but casual flint arrowhead finds are the com- 
monest lithic types. Below the 400m contour, scattered 
cup-and-ring decorated boulders and some cairns 
have been noted. Excavation has been confined to two 
well-built cairns on Brimham Moor that appear to 
cover burnt areas of old land surface, with no indica- 
tion of date (Armstrong 1909). 

Bronze artefacts have a similar distribution to that 
of stone axes, but are fewer in number. Bronze hoards 
are unknown across the sweep of Millstone Grit except 
for the Kirby Malzeard hoard of socketed axes. The 
spectacular spearheads and sword of the ‘near 
Harrogate’ find (Coles et al. 1964, 192-3) could possibly 
be the mid-19th century ‘spearheads’ reported from 
the massive cairn of Alexander’s Hill (SE322522), 
Follifoot (Manby 1986, 70, fig.10). 

The Bowland Fells are the north-western arm of 
the Millstone Grit, separated by the Craven Lowlands 
and limestone upland from the main Millstone Grit 
mass. This deeply dissected dome rises above 300m 
and is mantled by glacial debris with blanket peat 
cover on its summits. Access problems appear to have 
inhibited fieldwork in this upland. 


3.3.3 Craven 


This could be described as the calcareous heartland of 
the Yorkshire Pennines, comparable to the Peak 
District of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. The Mid- 
Craven Fault divides Craven into two distinctive land- 
scapes reflecting geology, soil and altitude (Smith 
1975; 1986). The Craven Lowlands, including the Aire 
Gap between Airedale and Ribblesdale, below the 
200m contour, is a rolling glaciated countryside with 
tarns and wetland between drumlins and along the 
rivers. Early impact on the forested environment is 
provided by palynological work (Bartley et al. 1990), an 
‘elm decline’ dated at Eshton Tarn to (Birm 663) 
5010+110 BP and at White Moss I to (Birm 665) 
5080+ 100 BP, with cereal pollen identified at a horizon 
considered to be c.4500 BP. Later there appears to be a 
change to a more pastoral economy from c.3800 BP. 
This very early ‘agricultural’ activity can only be 
equated to rare finds of ground flint axes. 

Craven Uplands: Carboniferous Great Scar 
Limestone forms terraced dale sides rising to summits 
over 600m OD, with Millstone Grit caps. Glaciation has 
mantled extensive areas with clayey till that at a high 
level supports blanket peat. At lower levels calcareous 
soil cover can accumulate to considerable depths, but 
the areas of ‘clints’, bare limestone pavements, have 
been exposed by overgrazing following deforestation. 
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On the Ingleborough massif at 420m OD, Sue 
Swales found evidence for a brief period of woodland 
clearance 5760+60 BP followed by a longer, more dis- 
tinctive, phase with declines of elm/lime at 5520+60 
BP and birch/elm at 5160+60 BP with increased plan- 
tains and nettles and small amounts of dock. On the 
north facing Simon Fell at 600m OD, a clearance 
episode post-dates 4720+50 BP and a second clearance 
phase follows some woodland regeneration dated 
between 3840+80 to 3650+60 BP On the north-west 
slopes above the limestone terraces, Calluna appears 
c.3400 BP subsequently becoming widespread (Swales 
1984). There is no evidence for Mesolithic industrial 
sites from the Ingleborough block to reconcile with the 
two early determinations, but on and in the limestone 
terraces at altitudes from 300 to 350m is a wealth of 
monuments. There are large cairns composed of 
glacial erratics, one with banks running south-east- 
ward from its edge and an adjacent ring cairn. These 
would be compatible with the second clearance phase 
at the end of the third millennium BC. 

A deforested environment at 284m is represented 
in the pollen analysis of the buried soil of the river ter- 
race in Kingsdale beneath the ‘Apron Full of Stones’ 
(SD709787). The laid cobble base of this round cairn 
sealed both the two rectangular graves and a land sur- 
face that preserved very low ratios of tree to non-tree 
pollen, Gramineae and Dryopteris having the highest 
counts followed by Corylus and Pteridium (King 1978a). 

The situation and building materials of these prob- 
ably Neolithic early cairns may be contrasted with 
their Bronze Age equivalents, in that they do not have 
the same visual impact in the landscape. They are usu- 
ally constructed of the initial ground clearance stone 
and contain a high percentage of glacial debris. These 
circumstances apply to the chambered cairn of Giants’ 
Grave (SD856732), a much robbed site at 406m, par- 
tially excavated in 1936 (Bennett 1937). A second 
chambered cairn site, with standing stones and evi- 
dence of a forecourt, is the denuded ‘Devil's Altar’ on 
Bordley Moor (SE009476) that is visually discreet 
(Feather and Manby 1970). 

In the limestone dales both burial and ritual func- 
tions are represented by sepulchral deposits of both 
cave passages and shafts. In cave excavations, identi- 
fying cremations and hearths is as frustrating as read- 
ing the Victoria Cave (SE838650) excavation reports. 
The work of the British Association of the 1870s was 
notable in that all find spots were recorded on a three 
dimensional plot, even so the daybook entry for May 
10th reads: 


‘Parallel 14 and 15 removing large blocks of stone, 
difficult working. On the surface of the cave earth, 
surrounded and embedded by debris was found a 
gritstone slab ‘flag’ edge upwards 6ft x 2ft x 5 
inches thick also alongside a limestone slab 5ft x 2ft 
x 4 inches over them across was 3 irregular blocks 
of limestone 4 feet long the nearest point from 
which the datum line was 9 feet left in parallel 14 
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Figure 31: Grassington: High Close ‘Celtic fields’ laid out around the large round cairn that had a central inhumation 
burial accompanied by an AOC beaker. Some small cairns nearby are undated 
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extending into 15. Nothing of particular interest 
found underneath (were) numerous fragments of 
pottery one perforated joint bone’. 


The 1920s re-examination of Elbolton Cave 
(SE008616) confirmed the 1888-1891 stratigraphy with 
its inhumation burials, hearths, Peterborough Ware 
and Collared Urn sherds (Gilks 1973b). Caves along 
the Mid-Craven Fault investigated during the first half 
of the 20th century produced burials and 
Peterborough Ware at Fox Holes in Clapdale, and at 
Sewell’s, Lesser Kelco, Attermire and Jubilee Caves 
(King 1993). The recently investigated Raven Scar 
Cave (SD730075) has slab enclosed burials, hearths 
and Peterborough and Beaker ware (Gilks 1976); while 
Thaw Head Cave (SD710759) on the opposite side of 
Twizletondale had burials and pottery ranging from 
Grooved Ware to Later Bronze Age (Gilks 1995). Both 
sites have recently yielded similar 10cm long bronze 
trumpet-headed pins (T.-C. Lord, pers. comm.). 

The prevailing grassland agriculture has limited 
field collecting to mole hills. Very productive areas 
around Malham Tarn (Williams et al. 1987) and 
Grassington have produced Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age flint industries and sherds. A wide range 
of flint arrowhead types, leaf, transverse, tanged and 
barbed, are found amongst the ‘Celtic field system’ 
areas around Grassington (Raistrick 1935). Settlement 
activity within these calcareous soil areas are indicated 
by Peterborough and Beaker sherds along with flakes 
struck off ground stone axes (Cherry 1998). Large 
numbers of tuff axe flakes were observed by the late J. 
Davis amongst the early banked field systems all along 
the limestone terraces in upper Wharfedale. There is a 
Class I henge at Yarnbury (SE014654), close to the edge 
of the limestone, but an excavated radial trench pro- 
duced no evidence of date or internal structure 
(Harding and Lee 1987, 317, no.217). 

There are some large cairns amongst the upstand- 
ing ‘Celtic field systems’ (Riley 1988a, 35); one at High 
Close (SE004654), Grassington (Fig.31) had an inhuma- 
tion (Harker 1892) accompanied by an AOC Beaker 
(not Lea Green, pace Gilks (1973, 175). There are also 
cairns, ring-works and stone circles outside the field 
systems; the cairns can have hilltop sitings such as 
Sheriff Hill, Malham (SD899641), that had a 19th cen- 
tury disturbed urn and accessory cup-accompanied 
burials (Raistrick and Holmes 1962, 80). At Rylstone 
(SD971569) an oak tree-trunk coffin, its inhumation 
burial wrapped in a piece of woollen cloth, was dis- 
covered in a barrow in 1864 (Greenwell 1877, 375-7; 
Kinnes and Longworth 1985, 97). Again, this shows 
organic preservation where glacial clay had been used 
for barrow construction. 

No satisfactory dating evidence exists for the 
embanked ‘Celtic field systems’ and their associated 
nucleated settlement sites extending along the dales 
terraced sides, especially in upper Wharfedale and 
upper Ribblesdale. Received tradition has been to 
assign these to a Iron Age/Romano-British date, but 
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that is generally now considered too recent. Flint indus- 
try and stone axe finds within the field systems, also the 
cairns (Fig.31), indicate the fields occupied areas long 
utilised. The development of the Craven ‘Celtic fields’ 
and their dating should be better understood following 
the current intensive survey programmes in upper 
Wharfedale and Littondale that are being undertaken 
by the Universities of Bradford, Leeds and Manchester 
(see Ch. 17). Some similar chronological difficulties 
apply to the most spectacular monument of the 
Yorkshire Pennines; the Ingleborough summit 
(SD742746) is surrounded by a stone rampart with ver- 
tical slab throughs, skeuomorphs of horizontal timber 
tie-beams (King 1970a, 76), but this hillfort is without 
recognisable dating evidence (Bowden et al. 1989). 

The Ingleborough rampart is a very sophisticated 
structure that contrasts with the boulder wall enclo- 
sures, a common class of monument across the 
Pennine range where some have Iron Age and 
Romano-British associations (Challis and Harding 
1967, 135-6). The Millstone Grit summit of Rough 
Haw, Flasby (SD962558), has a surrounding boulder 
wall incorporating rock outcrops that in one place 
form a passage entrance. In the absence of excavation, 
the dating of the Rough Haw enclosure is problemat- 
ic; the Neolithic scarp-edge enclosure at Backstone 
Beck (Fig.22), like Gardom’s Edge, Derbyshire 
(Ainsworth and Barnatt 1998), demonstrates that 
Pennine boulder structures can be earlier in date than 
traditionally considered. 


3.3.4 Northern Dales 


North of the Craven Uplands the younger 
Wensleydale Group rocks, alternating beds of lime- 
stones, shales and sandstone, are dissected by 
Wensleydale, Swaledale and Teesdale. The first two 
dale systems have great terraces of limestone stepping 
up to sandstone fells, their summits over 600m OD. 
The dale bottoms and lower slopes are mantled by 
morainic debris and the beds of former glacial lakes, a 
surviving remnant is Semer Water in Raydale. 
Teesdale has the same sort of Devensian glaciated 
landscape but instead of limestones the lower slopes 
are walled by the igneous whinstone outcrops. 
Cultivation of better soils around the villages dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was replaced by the 18th century 
with a grazing agriculture that continues to the present 
date (Moorhouse, Ch. 17 this volume). The northern 
dales were long the least researched area of Yorkshire 
in archaeological terms. Apart from the excavation of 
the How Tallon cairn (NZ057073), overlooking Teesdale 
(Coggins and Clews 1980, 20-30), 19th century anti- 
quarians had little impact in these dales remote from 
large towns, learned societies and museums. Apart 
from the Leyburn collection of William Horne (its sur- 
viving material now in the Dales Folk Museum, 
Hawes), a small number of variously recovered stone 
and bronze artefacts passed to distant collections. 
Access to much of the higher moorlands for collecting 
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Figure 32: Bracken Rigg. Stone-walled enclosures with central house (after D. Coggins) 


and survey has been limited by military training and 
game preservation for most of the 20th century. 

Only in recent decades has the wealth of well-pre- 
served cairns, ring-works, enclosures, field systems, 
burnt mounds and rock art been recognised from the 
fieldwork of Andrew Fleming in Swaledale (Fleming 
1998a), Robin Minnitt in Wensleydale, Denis Coggins 
in Upper Teesdale (Coggins 1986) and Tim Laurie 
across the three dales. The flourishing condition of 
field archaeology affecting the three northern dales is 


most effectively presented elsewhere in this volume . 


(Laurie, Ch. 13 this volume) 

Later Neolithic activity is represented by two major 
monuments on the southern flank of Wensleydale: the 
Class 1 henge monument of Castle Dykes, Aysgarth 
(5D982873); and the massive Stoney Raise oval cairn 
(SD951869), that suffered extensive robbing early in 
the 19th century. Probably of the Great Barrow class, 
Stoney Raise (P1.41) stands amongst a series of undat- 
ed stone wall hut circles and medieval houses in irreg- 
ular enclosures that extend along Greenber Edge 
(Blood and Cater 1996), a limestone terrace that over- 
looks Thornton Mires and Huker Mire. The former is 
one of three analysis sites in Wensleydale studied by 
Honeyman; three clearance phases were identified, 
first a huge decrease in long established pine at 
4550+50 BP a more general tree pollen decline at 
3950+50 BP and at 2650+50 BP there was a marked 


decrease in birch/alder/hazel woodland after which 
the local landscape remained open (Honeyman 1985). 
Other localities had major clearance episodes at 
3850+50 BP and 3930+50 BP (Bartley et al. 1990, 629), 
all indications of an expansion of activity in the later 
3rd millennium BC. The most widespread monument 
class, the burnt mounds (Laurie, Ch. 13 this volume), 
provisionally dated to the 2nd millennium BC, what- 
ever their function, would have had a widespread 
impact on woodland to provide firewood for the 
stone-heating process. 

Of the dispersed cairn barrows, ring-works and 
stone circles along the dale sides only one site has been 
excavated, in 1928, above Askrigg (SD928924) where 
the ‘disc barrow’ had its central area previously dis- 
turbed (Raistrick 1929b, 363, fig.9). Stone circles apart, 
Swaledale lacks obvious ceremonial monuments 
unless some elements are incorporated in the undated 
complex of Maiden Castle (SE022981), Grinton. The 
pear-shaped earthwork partly cut into the slope can- 
not be defensive (Challis and Harding 1975, 137-8), the 
parallel stone walls leading up to its entrance begins 
immediately south of a large round barrow. The rela- 
tionship is suggestive of the arrangements of some 
long barrows, long enclosures and posted avenues in 
eastern Yorkshire already described. The structures at 
Maiden Castle, including a roundhouse, suggest that 
this is not a single phase monument. 
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The only dated Bronze Age upland settlement site 
in the Yorkshire Pennines is high in Upper Teesdale at 
Bracken Rigg (NY866282), providing a determination 
(HAR-2414) 3180+60 BP on charcoal from one of the 
interior post-holes of the stone-walled circular house 
(Fig.32) attached to a spur wall of the largest of two 
joined ovoid enclosures (Coggins and Fairless 1983). 
Situated on a hogback morainic ridge at 381m OD, the 
settlement overlooks the dale floor of Pasture Foot that 
has a potential micro-climate created by the whin- 
stone outcrop to the north, providing shelter from 
northern winds and reflecting solar heat. Bracken Rigg 
had pottery, a flint industry and utilised stones but no 
other evidence of economy that at this altitude could 
have involved transhumance. 

The incorporation of circular house sites into the 
walls of sub-circular enclosures can also be seen in the 
large cluster of stone house-circles and enclosures in 
Wensleydale, on Pen Hill (SE031860), occupying a shel- 
tered terrace at 450m OD (Riley 1988a, 29). This com- 
plex is unexcavated and undated, the distinctive curvi- 
linear layout is unlike the ‘Celtic field’ systems of 
Craven. 

The most significant of the scattered bronze arte- 
fact finds from the northern dales are the hoards of 
Later Bronze Age metalwork in upper Teesdale and 
the approach to Stainmore. A personal hoard of two 
Ewart Park swords and a gold tress-ring comes from 
Startforth (Jones 1978, 4-5) and an older find of penan- 
nular gold rings from Bowes (Taylor 1980, 88-9). The 
Gilmonby hoard consists largely of scrap metal, partic- 
ularly of spearheads and swords; and socketed axes, 
tools and copper ingots (Coggins and Tylecote 1983). 
The wide range of regional socketed axe types, 
Yorkshire, Welby, Portree, Everthorpe and Meldreth, is 
perhaps indicative of the exchange networks related to 
the great Stainmore route way. A leaf-shaped spear- 
head in the Gilmonby hoard had been secured to its 
shaft by an iron pin (Coggins and Tylecote 1983, 
no.30), a simple early use for iron before the advances 
in production technology made its use widespread for 
weapons and tools. 

Swaledale is historically famous for its lead mining 
industry (Cranstone, Ch. 12 this volume), exploiting 
the Askrigg Block mineral deposits that extend south- 
wards into the Craven uplands (Dunham 1974). Some 
veins in this mineral field had copper ores; like the 
mine worked from the Middle Ages to the early 20th 
century at Billy Banks (NZ 164004), south-west of 
Richmond. The British Museum Bronze Age artefacts 
lead isotope programme did not sample any northern 
Pennine ores from the Alston and Askrigg Block 
sources (Rohl and Needham 1998, 27-8, fig.13), and 
the very limited number of northern England artefacts 
analysed provided no indication of any use of Pennine 
copper. In other historical copper mining regions, 
notably south-western Ireland, north and mid-Wales 
and Cheshire, Bronze Age extraction sites obscured by 
modern workings have been identified and excavated 
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in recent decades (O’Brien 1996). The Bronze Age util- 
isation of Swaledale and Craven copper ores is an 
open question for fieldwork around the known min- 
eral sources. Although the early extraction sites may 
have been destroyed by later workings, confirmation 
of local exploitation would be provided by a recogni- 
tion of ore processing and smelting sites, the former 
indicated by stone ore crushers and stone hammers, 
like those associated with Bronze Age workings at 
Alderley Edge and the Great Orme mine galleries 
(O’Brien 1996, 47-55, fig.36). 


4. Subsistence Economy 


In contrast to the widespread palaeoenvironmental 
indicators of agricultural activity from the end of the 
late 5th millennium BC onwards (Innes and Blackford, 
Ch. 4 this volume) the archaeological evidence from 
Yorkshire sites for cultivation, animal husbandry and 
food products is geographically more restricted. 
Regionally the variety of environments could provide 
for a wider range of subsistence strategies than any 
idealised model might envisage. The character of 
organic evidence has increased with the development 
of palaeo-biological expertise and the availability of 
specialists. However, the conditions for organic preser- 
vation and recovery have an Eastern Yorkshire bias, 
and there are quantitative limitations imposed by the 
small size of pre-Late Bronze Age samples. 

The subsistence evidence available from certain 
natural environmental areas in Yorkshire, relating to 
the period c.4400-700 BC, has been considered by sev- 
eral workers (Fleming 1971; Challis and Harding 1975; 
Pierpoint 1980; Stallibrass and Huntley 1996). Most of 
the evidential data have recently been synthesised in a 
broader geographical consideration by Andrew 
Richmond (1999); in contrast to the omission of 
Yorkshire sites from other palaeo-biological studies. 

Direct evidence of cultivation in the intensively set- 
tled areas of eastern Yorkshire has been elusive. The 
pre-mound soil profile beneath the Kilham long bar- 
row provided evidence of woodland regeneration sep- 
arating two phases of cultivation; the latest resulted in 
soil exhaustion marked by bracken invasion (Evans 
and Dimbleby 1976). The Willerby Wold long barrow 
was built on grassland (Cornwall 1963) but the mol- 
luscan evidence indicated nearby woodland. 
Grasslands are implied by the stacked turf barrow 
structures of the early 2nd millennium BC on the 
Wolds and North York Moors (Dimbleby 1961). Turf 
stripping was necessary before long-established grass- 
land could be used for cultivation, and the scraped-up 
soil commonly used for barrow enlargements may 
have then been derived from recently abandoned cul- 
tivated land; adjacent bare soil areas are implied by 
the stone-free siltings of Wolds long and round barrow 
ditches (Manby 1980c). The earliest evidence for 
plough cultivation is provided by grooves overlaid by 
the later 3rd millennium structure of the Street House 
‘Wossit’ (Vyner 1988, 174). 
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The embanked field systems that were developed 
on the chalklands of southern England from the mid- 
2nd millennium BC onwards (Burgess 1980, 200-49) 
have not been recognised in calcareous soil areas of 
eastern Yorkshire. The denudation by later intensive 
cultivation could have removed earlier field bound- 
aries from the Wolds and Tabular Hills unless overlain 
by larger protective earthworks. Stripped turf would 
have been available on the Wolds to define fields com- 
parable to the substantial embanked ‘Celtic field sys- 
tems’ of the Craven limestone (Fig.31) where the stone 
content has ensured preservation in their latest con- 
figuration. Banks may conceal earlier timber settings, 
like the Heslerton fence lines (Powlesland et al. 1986, 
fig.58) in the Vale of Pickering, which also have ditch 
boundaries. However, early ditched field systems, like 
those of Fengate (Burgess 1980, 251), have yet to be 
recognised in Yorkshire. There are numerous crop- 
mark enclosure complexes produced by ditches, and 
probably hedge trenches, making up spreads of recti- 
linear fields on the Wolds (Stoertz 1997, 51-5) and in 
the Vale of York (Riley 1977; 1980a). Relatively few of 
these cropmark complexes have received systematic 
ground survey and excavation; it is not known if this 
monument class had a pre-Iron Age origin. 

Yorkshire sites have provided most of the biological 
data for Neolithic food resources from northern 
England, discussed in a recent review by Stallibrass 
and Huntley (1996). The plant food evidence has 
advanced with the application of sieving and flotation 
retrieval applied to pit samples from the Caythorpe 
Gas Pipeline (Huntley 1996a) and Marton-le-Moor 
(Iavener 1996, 183-4). Both sites had a strong repre- 
sentation of hazelnut shells, with moderate numbers 
of apple/pear pips and whole crap apple, suggesting 
that throughout the Neolithic wild plant food was a 
significant component of the diet. Cereal grains, pre- 
dominantly emmer (Triticum dicoccum), had a small 
representation, except for two of the Caythorpe pits 
where there was also some bread wheat (Triticum aes- 
tuum) and hulled barley grains (Huntley 1996a). 


The plant associations provided by the Caythorpe | 


and Marton-le-Moor pits continues into the early 2nd 
millennium BC when the identified cereal impressions 
on Beakers, Food Vessels and Collared Urns from the 
Wolds and North York Moors show a predominance of 
barley varieties in a ratio of 31:5 of wheats (Jessen and 
Helbaek 1944). Carbonised residues are commonly 
present on the interior and exterior surfaces of pottery 
from non-burial contexts across the full chronological 
range c. 4000-700 BC, but as yet there has been no 
residue or lipid analysis programmes undertaken on 
regional assemblages. 

A Late Bronze Age shift to spelt cultivation has been 
recognised for northern England (van der Veen 1992) as 
a possible response to a wetter climate. Carbonised 
material amongst the burnt stone deposit in the inner 
ditch at Paddock Hill included chaff and some grains of 
spelt, emmer, bread-type wheat, naked and two-row 
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barley, with weeds of cultivation seeds (Carruthers 
1993). Hazelnut, and the wild foodstuffs that were such 
a major element of Neolithic sites are barely represent- 
ed at Paddock Hill. Staple Howe (Brewster 1963, 139) 
had a deposit of carbonised grain that consisted solely 
of Dwarf or Club wheat (TI: compactum). Threshed grain 
storage could be related to the granary interpretation 
for the square structures defined by massive posts at 
Staple Howe (Brewster 1963, 47-55) and Devil's Hill 
(Fig.30); similar structures stood inside the Grimthorpe 
hillfort (Stead 1968a, 155) and amongst the houses and 
fence lines at Heslerton (Powlesland et al. 1986, 127-41). 

Faunal evidence is biased because of better preser- 
vation in the calcareous conditions of chalk and lime- 
stone, also in the caves of the Magnesian Limestones 
belt, Craven, and the Hambleton Hills, and some 
lowland base-rich peat and _ silts. Environments 
unfavourable for bone preservation are far more exten- 
sive — sand, gravel, clay and upland acidic peat spreads 
— comprising most of the lowlands and the Pennines. 
Early Neolithic contexts provide only a small number of 
animal bones from various pit sites and long barrows; 
modern excavation has yet to equal Mortimer’s 
Hanging Grimston Long Barrow assemblage (Mortimer 
1905, 103-4). A review of Neolithic biological evidence 
from Northern England (Stallibrass and Huntley 1996) 
contrasts their quantitative aspects with the large 
assemblages recovered from causewayed enclosures 
and henge monuments in southern England. The Late 
Neolithic associations have been more productive, espe- 
cially the Grooved Ware sites of Low Caythorpe and 
North Carnaby Temple (Bramwell 1974), and the 
Caythorpe Gas Pipeline (Stallibrass 1996). There is a 
dominance of domestic cattle and pigs, mostly imma- 
ture, suggesting a selective rearing for meat, and some 
sheep or goats, and dog. Wild cattle, comparable to the 
smaller variety of aurochs, Bos primigenius, at Star Cart, 
were recognised at North Carnaby Temple assemblage 
and in the Ryedale windy pits (Hayes 1963, 365). Wild 
pig was not identified, and other undoubted wild ani- 
mals: red deer, roe deer, and beaver at some sites, make 
up a minor component of Neolithic faunal assemblages. 

However, the widespread occurrence of flint arrow- 
heads would support a strong role for archery as part 
of Neolithic and Early Bronze Age economic or social 
activities. Arrowhead recovery has been most intensive 
from calcareous soil environments (Green 1980, 160, 
fig.52) which implies their deforested, regenerating 
and grass landscapes were the scene of recurrent hunt- 
ing activity down to the middle 2nd millennium BC. In 
contrast, there are sparser but widespread finds of 
arrowheads over the North York Moors watershed, 
and the Pennines up to the 350m OD contour 
(Richardson et al. 2002); all lowland environments pro- 
vide very limited numbers of arrowhead finds. 

An insignificant contribution of marine fish 
resources to the Early Neolithic diet can be demon- 
strated by the minimal C ratio in human bone sub- 
jected to radiocarbon determination (Richards and 
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Hedges 1999). A low ¥C ratio is a feature of the both 
Early and Late Neolithic skeletal determinations at 
Whitegrounds. However, shoreline resources have 
limited representation amongst Late Neolithic site 
assemblages; the marine mollusca in a Grooved Ware 
context at North Carnaby Temple and Low Caythorpe 
(Manby 1974, 110) are common species of the 


Yorkshire coast. Unfavourable soil conditions are prob- _ 


ably responsible for an absence of fish bones, but there 
was an incised depiction of a fish on a pig bone at 
North Carnaby Temple (Manby 1974, 62, pl.II). 

The mid-2nd millennium BC change from a shift- 
ing mixed subsistence economy to settled agriculture 
and permanent boundaries in organised landscapes in 
favourable environments (Burgess 1980, 240-58; 
Richmond 1999, 80-110), had an outcome in the signif- 
icant Late Bronze Age domesticated faunal assem- 
blages provided by four Wold sites. Representation of 
animals by bone counts are tabulated. 


Cattle Sheep Pig Horse Deer 
Grimthorpe™ “5570p "20702 "7 7 7% 3% 
Paddock Hill 29% 41% 27% 1% 2% 
Staple Howe. _ * - 2 : ne 
Devil's Hill S179” 337% ~~ 207.5 “27, 27% 


At Grimthorpe (Jarman et al. 1968) the ratios of 
sheep and cattle were related to exploitation of wold 
and the lowland environments respectively of the 
interface-sited hillfort. The strong representation of 
pig at Paddock Hill (Mounteney in prep.) is a bias pro- 
vided by the large numbers of bones in the Thwing 2 
Phase ditch fillings that suggests this fine meat was 
used for feasting activities at the end of the 2nd mil- 
lennium BC. The Staple Howe faunal material unfor- 
tunately received a summary identification of species 
(J. King in Brewster 1963, 136-7); there is an outstand- 
ing need for a full analytical study of this large assem- 
blage, which included a variety of wild species. This 
diversity of wild fauna did not occur at the nearby 
Devil's Hill enclosure, which shares the same interface 
of environments, where the cattle and sheep bones 


were intensively fragmented in extracting the maxi- . 


mum of food (Gidney in prep.). 

Large-scale cattle and sheep husbandry at the 
above four sites can be related to the physical demar- 
cation of the Wold landscape by earthwork linear 
boundary systems. Initiated on the Wolds before the 
end of the 2nd millennium BC, with similar systems 
on the Tabular, Hambleton and Howardian Hills, such 
earthwork construction implies a largely deforested 
landscape and management of pasturage and water 
sources. But some managed woodlands within the 
controlled Wold landscape is suggested by the uni- 
form diameters of the 400 posts of the double revet- 
ment for the Paddock Hill ring fort’s rampart structure 
(Fig.33). Large quantities of contructional timber was 
used for the Paddock Hill fortification; a reconstruc- 
tional design for its rear and front framings would 
require a linear 5539m in cut lengths for posts, sill 
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beams, lintels and studding alone. The Grimthorpe 
hillfort, more than twice the diameter, would have had 
an even greater proportional requirement. 

The material range of the excavated Paddock Hill 
assemblage can be related to economic resources of its 
hinterlands, in terms of agriculture, raw materials and 
craft products. As a central place for the Wolds, over- 
looking the Great Wold Valley, its need for water, crop 
and pasture lands, and firewood could have been sup- 
plied from within a 5km radius. But analysis of pottery 
petrology (Wardell 1992), lithics and other raw materi- 
als were used to source these to a wider landscape 
(Fig.33), extending up to 15 to 20km distant, including 
the marine shells and jet from the coast. Similar 
resourcing exercises are possible for Staple Howe and, 
to a lesser extent, Grimthorpe, Devil’s Hill and 
Scarborough Castle Hill. 

Outside the areas of calcareous uplands, with their 
linear boundary systems, the character of the Late 
Bronze Age subsistence economy and related land 
utilisation strategies cannot be determined from the 
limited site excavations and assemblages. The long- 
term inter-relationship of land use and settlement pat- 
terns is being developed as a part of the Heslerton. 
Project research for the Vale of Pickering — Wolds 
interface zone (Powlesland, Ch. 16 this volume). An 
increasing exploitation of lowland woodlands during 
the 2nd millennium BC may parallel the deforestation 
of adjacent upland calcareous areas, like the Wolds, 
which caused a reduced local availability of forage, 
pannage and forest products. The provision of struc- 
tural timber and firewood, and charcoal for bronze 
smelting, could be related to widening distributions of 
Middle and Late Bronze Age bronze axe types in low- 
lands such as Holderness and the Vale of York. Timber 
was one element of the rich material and subsistence 
resources of the lowland forests and wetlands, partic- 
ularly those of the Humber (Van der Noort, Ch. 14 this 
volume); the North Ferriby boats illustrate the large 
sizes of oak tree trunks exploited for their planks, 
along with the yew withies for stitching and moss for 
caulking and cordage (Wright 1990b, 118-33). 

The complex environments of the Pennines are 
generally unfavourable to faunal preservation 
(Stallibrass and Huntley 1996, 36-7). Cave and fissure 
sites in the Magnesian and Carboniferous Limestone 
provide contexts for the preservation of faunal 
deposits. But the character of the stratigraphy and 
excavation recovery techniques at the Craven caves 
have not generally been associated with the quality of 
palaeo-biological sampling applied in other regions to 
later prehistoric deposits (Bramwell 1959, 108-9). 
Carbonised plant material retrieval from fine cave sed- 
iments and stable soil profiles in the Pennine areas, 
away from the Millstone Grit podsol developments, 
may have the best potential for achieving some under- 
standing of Pennine subsistence patterns in compari- 
son with those of the central lowlands and eastern 


~ Yorkshire environments. 
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5. Wider Relations 


The historic extent of Yorkshire, determined by the set- 
tlement patterns and politico-social framework of the 
early Middle Ages has, since the 17th century, provid- 
ed the social and intellectual cohesiveness to carry for- 
ward the geographically based study of the county’s 
past. It cannot be claimed that the same geographical 
inter-actions prevailed in community relationships in 
the largely natural environments of c.4000 BC, or the 
selectively exploited landscapes of c.2000 BC. The cal- 
careous uplands of the Wolds with the Tabular and 
Hambleton Hills, and their adjacent Lowlands, pro- 
vided the core of a Yorkshire settlement province. Its 
peripheries extended across the North York Moors 
watershed to the Cleveland Hills and coastlands, and 
across the Vales of York and Mowbray to include the 
Magnesian Limestone Belt. However, the relationship 
between the eastern Yorkshire “core’ and the Pennines 
(Manby 1986) can be ambiguous at times in terms of 
socio-economic connections. 

There are determinable chronological shifts in the 
monumental focus of a Yorkshire settlement province; 
the Wolds long barrow concentration followed by the 
Great Wold Valley’s cursus complex (Fig.17) was suc- 
ceeded by the Vale of Mowbray henge grouping 
(Fig.21), and there was a return to the Wolds with its 
intensive round barrow concentrations. It is difficult 
not to associate the development of the Vale of 
Mowbray henge complex with central place functions 
that included the traffic/exchange of stone axes deriv- 
ing from the Cumbrian production sources (Manby 
1979, 76). Strategically centred between eastern 
Yorkshire and the Pennines, the southern Vale of 
Mowbray is accessible by natural routes to those land- 
scapes, also to areas north of the Tees and westwards 
by way of the Stainmore pass to the Eden Valley and 
the Westmorland limestone uplands. These natural 
land routes between major topographical regions and 
beyond were later followed by Roman and historic 
roads, like Rudgate and Dere Street along the western 
edge of the central lowlands, and the York and Escrick 
morainic ridges linking the Wolds and Pennines. With 
Stainmore there are natural Pennine crossings, 
through Craven along the Great Scar Limestone to 
Cartmel and Morecambe Bay (Manby 1965, 13; King 
1970a) and the postulated Aire Gap route to the Irish 
Sea. 

The Yorkshire, or Central, Pennines are a series of 
base-rich soil areas segregated by the higher less fertile 
watersheds; their integration into a wider inter-related 
Pennine province is a concept developed around Early 
Bronze Age distributions (Bu’lock 1961). Related 
upland settlement activities continued during the 
Middle Bronze Age (Burgess 1995a) correlating to a 
warmer and drier climatic phase that made high level 
Occupation attractive in the Pennine Range, the 
Cheviots and other uplands of Northern England. 

A distinct Pennine tradition (Varley 1938; Bu’lock 
1961) has been seen in the strong representation of 
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north-western style Collared Urns and frequent use of 
ring cairns (Radley 1967a). The urn style has a wide- 
spread distribution (Longworth 1984, 30-5, fig.23) in 
the uplands of the Peak District, Yorkshire—Lancashire 
Pennines, Cumberland, and the North York Moors. 
However, this stylistic class also has outliers in central 
and eastern Scotland, North Wales and Ireland. A 
unity based only on a pottery style does not readily 
translate into lasting subsistence economies when 
only widely distant sites provided very limited cultur- 
al assemblages and dating evidence. A ‘Fox’s Law’ 
model of ‘highland’ cultural retardation and economic 
poverty for the Pennines conflicts with some rich, but 
poorly recorded, Late Bronze Age bronzework finds 
(Manby 1986, 76), and contexts such as Heathery Burn 
Cave (Britton 1968) in Weardale. 

Unlike “county’ depictions of some recently pub- 
lished archaeological surveys, Yorkshire has never 
been an island and there has always been an inter- 
relationship with adjoining regions. Yorkshire has a 
geographically central position in the British Isles that 
is manifest in the wider distributions of monuments 
and artefacts extending beyond northern England. 
The contribution to national corpora is greatest from 
the intensive barrow excavations, providing a pre- 
dominance of burial evidence for c.2500-1500 BC and 
much accompanying pottery; for the British Isles 
Yorkshire sources contributed some 22% of Beaker, 
20% of Food Vessels series, and 33% of Collared Urns 
finds (updated from Clarke 1970; Simpson 1968; 
O’Riordain and Waddell 1993; Longworth 1984). 
Eastern Yorkshire has the densest concentration of the 
‘Yorkshire’ Food Vessel, or northern vessel type, that, 
distributed between East Anglia and northern 
Scotland, shows some recognisable distinctiveness 
amongst its regional concentrations (Pierpoint 1980). 
However, there was also a participation in many wider 
north-western European developments such as the 
long barrow tradition (Midgley 1985; Kinnes 1992), 
Beakers (Clarke 1970; Case 1993), tree-trunk coffins 
(Elgee and Elgee 1949, 101-6) and post and stake circle 
monuments. There has also been a strong participa- 
tion in artefact distributional networks (Bradley and 
Edmonds 1993; Butler 1963; O’Connor 1980), metals 
supply (Rohl and Needham 1998), technological inno- 
vations (Burgess 1969a), and continental Urnfield 
province related developments in pottery and fortifi- 
cation (Burgess 1969a; Barrett 1980). 

A 4th-3rd millennia BC regional self-sufficiency 
provided by flint and hard stone erratics (Briggs 1989) 
must be set against the participation in wider 
exchange networks represented by stone axes sourced 
to the Lake District, North Wales, Charnwood, 
Northern Ireland and Cornwall (Bradley and 
Edmonds 1993). The numbers of Lake District sourced 
stone axes recovered in eastern Yorkshire (Phillips et al. 
1988) implies long lasting inter-regional community 
connections, whatever the economic basis of the 
exchange systems, across the Pennines and central 
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lowlands (Manby 1965; 1979; Chappell 1987) to ‘con- 
sumer’ areas in eastern Yorkshire and some onwards 
to Lincolnshire and East Anglia. 

After 2500 BC, gold, copper and copper alloy metal 
types from distant regional industries circulated into 
Yorkshire where the successive northern and southern 
industrial traditions overlap in their product circula- 
tions (Burgess 1968; 1969a). Products of other geo- 
graphically based industries reached Yorkshire, like 
the early palstaves of the North Wales Acton Park 
industry (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 144-5). Gold 
ornaments apart, specifically Irish industrial products 
are the spectacular Group I dirks found at Kirkdale, 
Pickering (Burgess and Gerloff 1981, 8, 10, nos.17 and 
34) and the Irish Palstaves (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 
165-70). Metal industry imports directly across the 
Irish Sea, and their eastward transmission by way of a 
postulated Aire Gap-River Ribble route (Elgee and 
Elgee 1933, 68, fig.10) are problematic; many of the 
cited types are common to the wider Irish- 
Scottish/Northern-based industries (Schmidt and 
Burgess 1981, 62-3, 65-7). Irish Sea coastal traffic or 
onward exchange from north Wales or Cumbria are 
more practical means of distribution. Similarly, the 
wider North Sea coastal exchange networks are the 
likely source of the North German Flanged axes 
(Schimdt and Burgess 1981, 88-9) and later bronzes of 
similar geographical sources (Manby 1980a, 329, fig. 7). 

Some Yorkshire metal finds have been included in 
wider analytical projects (Burgess 1968, 56; Kinnes and 
Longworth 1985, 18-19) but there has never been a 
comprehensive regional programme of metal analysis. 
Lead isotope analysis has distinguished copper reach- 
ing Yorkshire from several ore fields, including 
Cheshire and North Wales, but the regional artefact 
sample is too small to be an indicator of any priority 
for particular sources or to confirm any utilisation of 
Northern Pennine orefield copper, that would include 
Swaledale and Craven deposits (Rohl and Needham 
1998). 

Yorkshire appears to have been marginal in the dis- 


tribution patterns of some exotic materials; notably | 


jade and jadeite axes (Smith 1963), amber in EBA 1-3 
(Beck and Shennan 1991) and faience beads (Stone 
and Thomas 1956). A cluster of burials accompanied by 
segmented and star-shaped beads in Derbyshire’s 
upper Derwent valley (Radley 1969b, 15-16) alone 
exceeds the Yorkshire total for this material. 

Eastern Yorkshire Wold and till flint as raw material 
had long been carried westward to the Pennines and 
probably into other parts of northern England to sup- 
plement local pebble flint and chert resources. An 
input into exchange networks as been seen in prestige 
quality Late Neolithic flint types (Manby 1974, 95-8) 
and a Yorkshire origin, based on visual characteristics, 
has been proposed for the ‘Seamer’ axe and ‘Duggleby’ 
adze finds in Scotland (Sheridan 1992, 207). Eastern 
Yorkshire was not the only source of Late Neolithic 
prestige quality flint working. There are comparable 
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focused concentrations of edge-polished types on the 
eastern margin of the Fenland Basin (Clark 1928) and 
the Lower Thames (Adkins and Jackson 1978, 35-6, 42). 
The tradition of high quality flint working in Yorkshire 
has been contrasted with the scarcity of specialised 
work in Wessex (Thorpe and Richards 1984, 75) where 
the rare ripple-flaked arrowheads are an obvious ‘trade 
product’ on the southern extent of a sparse distribution 
outside their east Yorkshire-centred concentration 
(Green 1980, 115-16, fig.42). 

Jet ornaments also had an outward circulation; the 
earliest are Neolithic collared beads and sliders 
(McInnes 1968b), and the production increased in 
extent during the Early Bronze Age. Whitby jet, distin- 
guished from similar substances by X-ray fluorescence 
spectrometry, reached Scotland as the crescentic neck- 
lace in richer EBA 2 graves (Sheridan and Davis 1996), 
and as beads and buttons in Wiltshire (Pollard et al. 
1981) and north Wales (Sheridan and Davis 1996, 15). 

The eastern Yorkshire coast provided access to mar- 
itime exchange networks, both coastal and the wider 
North Sea systems. Long distance waterborne connec- 
tions are inferred from artefacts and raw materials 
derived from distant sources; the east coast diffused 
distributions may extend both south and northwards 
and are manifest in many ways, from stone mace- 
heads (Roe 1968) to PDR Decorated Ware (Barrett 
1980). The LBA 2 ‘Yorkshire type’ socketed axes are 
good examples; from their core area in eastern and 
central Yorkshire and northern Lincolnshire, they 
have a reducing distribution southwards to East 
Anglia and northwards up to Aberdeenshire (Burgess 
and Miket 1976; Schmidt and Burgess 1981, pl.III). 

Maritime activity is linked to the sea-going capabil- 
ities and cargo carrying capacity of the plank con- 
structed Ferriby boat type (Wright 1990b, 115). The 
North Ferriby beach, with its craft handling facilities of 
wooden ‘hards’ and a capstan, is a strategic situation 
for craft plying both in the estuary and into the rivers 
of the Humber and Trent systems. From the Humber 
estuary there are water routes across the Vale of York 
to the eastern Pennines and the Vale of Mowbray, and 
the Trent, and to a lesser extent the Ancholme, offers 
access from the Humber estuary into Lincolnshire and 
deep into the eastern Midlands. 

Direct comparisons in terms of monuments and 
assemblages with those of adjacent regions is affected 
by their own respective historical backgrounds in 
research, excavation and publication, as well as the 
growth of societies and museum provision (Brears 
1984). Historical land use is also a predominant influ- 
ence on monument survival and a hard rock geology 
determines the availability of rock art, stone circles 
and cairnfields; together these factors have both stim- 
ulated and biased the character of local and regional 
fieldwork. These are factors that emphasise the reality 
of basing archaeological research on natural environ- 
mental regions against following modern political 
boundaries. In all adjacent regions there is a predomi- 
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nance of Early Bronze Age burial evidence and surface 
recovered artefacts, but for the Neolithic and later 
Bronze Ages there is often only a fragmentary cultural 
sequence and a few isolated excavated sites and 
assemblages. 

In the later 19th century, Yorkshire shared with 
County Durham and Northumberland the impact of 
William Greenwell’s barrow digging (Greenwell 1877) 
and collecting, and the consequential removal from 
northern England of a large body of cultural material. 
The River Tees has been taken to be a cultural 
‘Isotherm’ in the Early Bronze Age, dividing a south- 
ern landscape of barrow groups with grave burials 
from a northern cairn and cist burial tradition. The lat- 
ter relates to the carboniferous geology and extensive 
glaciation that together facilitated a use of surface- 
gathered stones for cairn building and slabs for fea- 
tures and cist construction. Recent land usage and 
antiquarian activities have exacerbated a Tees divide, 
both for the Northern Pennines and eastern Durham. 
Greenwell directly contributed to a notion of an 
archaeologically impoverished landscape between the 
Tees and Tyne, where in the Durham-Northumberland 
coalfield (Miket 1984) problems of destruction and 
recovery parallel those of the Yorkshire Coal 
Measures. Later 20th century air photography has 
identified a Neolithic monument focus on the exposed 
Magnesian Limestone Belt, where there is a large 
causeway ditched enclosure and a cursus at Hastings 
Hill (Newman 1975). Ring-ditch cropmarks demon- 
strate a denser round barrow distribution across 
County Durham (Young 1980) and throughout the 
coastal lowlands of Northumberland. 

The state of Neolithic and Bronze Age studies in 
County Durham and Northumberland has been syn- 
thesised by Burgess (1984), and also by Annable as part 
of a northern England study with Cumberland and 
Westmorland (Annable 1987). There are comparable 
Neolithic monument and finds concentrations in 
northern Northumberland, where there are long 
cairns in the Cheviots Hills and a henge monument 
focus in the Millfield Basin (Harding and Lee 1987, 
202-21), but material culture developments are diffi- 
cult to relate to those of Yorkshire, as there are so few 
sites and assemblages from the intervening landscape. 
The Early Neolithic used the Grimston style, but later 
ceramic developments show a regional distinctive- 
ness, particularly in local Peterborough styles. 

Some later distributions can be seen to extend 
northwards from Yorkshire into eastern Scotland 
(Shepherd 1982), like the strong representation of 
Clarke’s northern British Beaker class (Clarke 1970, 
162-96) of a north-east England—south-east Scotland 
developmental sequence (Lanting and van der Waals 
1972, 40-1, fig.4). Similarly, Northumberland had a 
strong Food Vessel tradition, regionally biased in their 
shapes and decoration (Pierpoint 1980, 89), and pro- 
portional numerous Food Vessel Urns (Cowie 1978). 
Closer associations are presented by the jet buttons 
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and disc and crescentic necklaces in northern 
Northumberland burial contexts (Annable 1987, 171-6) 
that are intermediate in their distribution between the 
Whitby coastal source and eastern Scottish finds 
(Shepherd 1981). 

There are a small number of upland occupation 
sites producing limited later ceramic assemblages 
(Burgess 1995a); Bracken Rigg has been included with- 
in the late Early Bronze Age Standrop Style which, in 
shapes and decoration, is comparable to Rudston 
Wold (Manby 1980a, fig.8). The Middle Bronze Age 
Green Knowe style in its plain shapes parallels the 
Catfoss cemetery urns and isolated Bucket Urns finds 
in eastern and central Yorkshire. 

North of the Tees and Stainmore the northern 
metal industrial traditions are dominant. Some south- 
ern-based industries’ products are restricted to the 
North Sea coastal strip, or are rarely represented at all. 
Carved stone moulds (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 54; 
Annable 1987, 233, fig.116) would support early local 
metalworking and copper ores would have been avail- 
able in the Northern Pennine and Lake District ore- 
fields (Rohl and Needham 1998, 24, 27). 

West of the north Pennine watershed, where the 
Cumberland and Westmorland society has maintained 
a vigorous fieldwork tradition and finds publication, 
there have been no large-scale excavations and assem- 
blages are limited. The Stainmore Pass provides the 
natural route from the Vale of Mowbray into the Eden 
Valley and to the carboniferous limestone fells of east- 
ern Westmorland, where the Raiset Pike long cairn’s 
burnt mortuary structure with charnel is an outlier of 
eastern Yorkshire Early Neolithic traditions (Kinnes 
1992, 45). The henge monuments of Mayburgh and 
King Arthur’s Round Table (Harding and Lee 1987, 
102-9) mark the Neolithic ceremonial focus for this 
region. 

There are the smaller carboniferous limestone 
uplands of Furness and Cartmel that are closer to the 
Lake District axe factory sources and accessible from 
the coast and by the Craven—Great Scar Limestone 
route. The grinding of rough-out blades produced by 
the Great Langdale-Scafell axe-factories took place in 
both Furness and the Eden Valley before onward 
transmission to ‘consumer’ regions. The very large 
numbers of Lake District Tuff/Group VI axes recovered 
from eastern Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and East Anglia 
imply the movement through the Pennines and 
Central Lowlands of Yorkshire of by far the largest 
proportion of total Lake District ground axe output. 

After the mid-3rd millennium BC decline in stone 
axe usage, the Yorkshire connections are continued in 
the characteristics of the small number of Food Vessel 
finds in the Eden Valley (Pierpoint 1980, 88) and some 
jet ornaments. Stronger linkages to wider Pennine 
developments are the numerous north-western style 
Collared Urns and, later, there is the social preference 
for spearheads over dirks and swords respectively in 
the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 
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The Central Pennine’s western margin in 
Lancashire, including the Rossendale Hills outlier, 
overlooks the Manchester Basin and the Irish Sea 
coastal lowlands; all have scattered monument and 
finds distributions (Jackson 1935; Cowell 1991; 
Newman 1996). Historically, industrialisation and min- 
ing has affected monument survival and find recovery 
in the Lancashire Coal Measure and Millstone Grit 
environments in parallel ways to those of the 
Yorkshire Pennines. The few modern excavations of 
burial monuments in Lancashire, such as Manor Farm 
(Olivier 1987) and Bleasdale (Varley 1938), characterise 
the Pennine EBA 2 and 3 developments. 

Gold ornaments apart, any specifically Irish origin 
for bronze artefact finds in Lancashire has been doubt- 
ed (Davey and Forster 1975). The prevailing northern 
character of LBA metal types in Lancashire (Davey 
and Foster 1975, 78, 125, 130) include the spectacular 
large spearheads that, after 1100 BC, are a prestige 
indicator of the communities throughout the central 
Pennines (Manby 1986, 76-7). Other post-1500 BC 
comparisons are difficult, as Lancashire excavated 
assemblages have been limited in character at Pilling 
Moss (Edwards 1994), at the Portfield promontory fort 
(Beswick and Coombs 1986) and Castercliff ring fort 
(Coombs 1982). 

South of Longdendale the southern Pennines have 
their western flank in Cheshire, overlooking its exten- 
sive lowland extending to the foothills of Wales, with 
the early mined copper source at Alderley Edge 
(Varley et al. 1940; Longley 1987). The southern 
Pennines have at their centre the Peak District, an early 
core settlement region (Hawke-Smith 1979; Bradley 
and Hart 1983). Its heartland carboniferous limestone 
plateau is a Brown Earth upland without the high 
level spreading bog that affects the glaciated Craven 
limestone. There is a dense concentration of monu- 
ments and a rich range of artefact finds (Vine 1982); 
both its Neolithic long barrows-cairns, chambered 
tombs and henge monuments (Garton 1991), and Late 
Neolithic-Early Bronze Age round cairns (Barnatt and 
Collis 1996), are adaptations to the prevailing geology. 
The surrounding Millstone Grit uplands, especially 
those east of the Derwent and contiguous to Yorkshire, 
have well preserved EBA 2-3 burial monuments and 
field systems (Barnatt 1987; 1990), that are the best site 
and land use models for contemporary high level set- 
tlement on the gritstone and sandstone uplands for 
the wider Pennine province. 

The later Bronze Age developments are marked by 
hillforts sited close to the limestone margins, part of a 
wider Pennine distribution of fortified sites (Challis 
and Harding 1975, 108-13). Ceramic associations at 
Mam ‘or and Ball Cross are respectively PDR-Plain 
and Decorated Wares. The Peak District uplands do 
not have linear boundary systems like those of the 
Yorkshire Wolds. 

The Peak District has chert sources and the south- 
ern Pennine orefield has the historically mined copper 
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deposits at Ecton in the Manifold Valley. Early connec- 
tions with eastern Yorkshire are represented by a nec- 
essary importation of quality flint raw material, if not 
by prestige quality Late Neolithic flint types (Manby 
1974, 111-28), and by jet ornaments accompanying 
EBA 1-2 burials. The Peak District is geographically 
central for participation in the exchange networks 
with North Wales the source of Group VII stone axes, 
copper supplies and, in the Middle Bronze Age, pal- 
staves of the Acton Park Industry’s Welsh-west 
Midland circulation (Vine 1982, 48-58). 

Comparison between Yorkshire, or central 
Pennines and the Peak District, that is the southern 
termination of the Pennine range, can also be seen in 
the broader context of the east Midlands that in its 
broad geomorphology structures are comparable to 
Yorkshire’s three main north-south physiographic 
regions. Nottinghamshire has the continuing 
Magnesian Limestone Belt and the broad Trent valley 
extends southwards from the central Yorkshire low- 
lands, and it has a comparable concentration of cere- 
monial monuments (Harding and Lee 1987, 112-18, 
221-7) and artefact recovery (Vine 1982; Scurfield 
1997). Lincolnshire, from the Humber to the Wash, is . 
comparable with eastern Yorkshire both in lithic raw 
materials and parallel historic land utilisation. As a 
potential mirror of the cultural developments in the 
Yorkshire province Lincolnshire has never had a con- 
centration of strategically focused excavations that its 
Neolithic and Bronze Age settlement potential merits 
(Phillips 1933; Dudley 1949; May 1976). In many ways 
comparable with the geo-environmental inter-rela- 
tionships of eastern and central Yorkshire are the chalk 
and limestone uplands; these are the respective heart- 
lands of historic Lindsey and Kesteven, the latter con- 
tinuing in Leicestershire and Rutland (Clay 1999), with 
their adjacent lowlands including the broad Trent val- 
ley (Vine 1982) and the northern Fenlands. In its evi- 
dential richness as a_ prehistoric core region, 
Lincolnshire is potentially the equal of eastern 
Yorkshire, or East Anglia, when gauged by the quanti- 
ty and quality of surface recovered artefacts, such as 
flint and stone axes (Moore 1979; Cummins and Moore 
1973) and bronze types (Davey 1973; Rowlands 1976). 
Prolific assemblages have been recovered from indi- 
vidual sites, notably the Beaker and lithic assemblages 
from Risby Warren (Riley 1957; Gibson 1982, 228-9) 
and Stainsby (Gibson 1982, 224). 

But comparisons are constrained by the small num- 
ber of excavated sites. Aerial survey has increased long 
barrow numbers and identified the parallel long mor- 
tuary enclosures (Jones 1998a). While both monument 
classes show individual aspects similar to Yorkshire, 
notably timber facades and trapezoidal enclosures, 
knowledge of their structures and development is 
confined to the three long barrows of the Skendleby 
cluster (Kinnes 1992, 37-8; D. Jones in prep.). 
However, other aspects point to a regional distinctive- 
ness in layout and construction. Middle Neolithic 
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developments in Lincolnshire are problematic; no 
round barrows have been recognised nor has the 
Towthorpe style, but there is evidence that the East 
Anglian Mildenhall style extended north of the Wash. 
Late Neolithic burials with prestige quality grave 
goods, like those of eastern Yorkshire and the Peak 
District, have yet to be recognised in Lincolnshire. 

Comparisons with Yorkshire Wold barrows are 
restricted by the limited evidential site data; the West 
Ashby barrow has similar EBA 2 patterns of multi- 
phase construction, successional inhumation burial, 
tree-trunk coffins and Food Vessel deposition (Field 
1985). Parallel features have been recognised at 
Tallington (Simpson 1976), also at Eaton and Stroxton 
in Leicestershire (Clay 1981). Lincolnshire and Rutland 
also have finds of exotic Food Vessel types, particular- 
ly footed and handled forms (Manby 1995d). At the 
Stainsby urnfield were northern style Biconical urns 
(May 1976, 77, fig.43), but the Barrel/Bucket Urn series 
are only known as the regionally distinctive decorated 
Bucket Urns in cemeteries in south-western 
Lincolnshire and the Trent valley (Allen et al. 1987). 

For the regional metal industries the Humber was 
at times an effective southern limit for northern types 
like the Short Flanged axes of the Hotham Carr indus- 
try (Schmidt and Burgess 1981, 92-114; Davey 1973, 
60). The then contemporary East Anglian metal indus- 
try was dominant throughout Lincolnshire and the 
Trent valley (Rowlands 1976, 131-3), and its circulation 
extended into the southern Vale of York, marked by 
some palstaves and the Finningley dirk (Fig.23, 3). The 
Wilburton and Heathery Burn metal industries both 
circulated in Lincolnshire, the latter industry’s socket- 
ed type Everthorpe axes have a locally focused distrib- 
ution on both banks of the Humber (Schmidt and 
Burgess 1981, 218-19). However, the development and 
relationship of these industries in Lincolnshire to the 
contemporary PDR-Plain and Decorated Wares, is 
ambiguous in the scarcity of excavated occupation 
sites. There are cropmark linear boundary systems, 
both multiple-ditched and pit defined flanking the 
Lincoln Edge—Kesteven Uplands axis; their chronolog- 
ical and developmental evidence is similar to that of 
eastern Yorkshire (Boutwood 1998). 

The small number of excavated sites and assem- 
blages from Lincolnshire causes the Yorkshire evi- 
dence to stand in apparent isolation from develop- 
ments in East Anglia and southern England. 
Lincolnshire is strategically linked by the natural 
routeway of the Jurassic Ridge to the upper Thames 
valley and the Wessex chalklands, and provides access 
to the coast and the Fenland river system. Our under- 
standing of the cultural interactions between 
Yorkshire and other regions along the North Sea’s 
western littoral would benefit from an intensive, 
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research-focused, excavation programme in 
Lincolnshire commensurate to that region’s archaeo- 
logical potential. This would do much to redress a dis- 
torting primacy read into developments at the geo- 
graphically northern and southern extremities of 
Great Britain and confirm that Yorkshire provides a 
truer characterisation of the mainstream cultural 
developments, in national terms, across the period c. 
4400 to 700 BC. 


6. Into the 21st Century 


The foregoing review is an attempt to present both a 
current chronological framework and the macro-topo- 
graphical backgrounds for the traditional Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages. The reviews have been intended to 
present the outcome of 20th century research, survey 
and excavation across Yorkshire, and some utilisation 
of the vast 19th century data legacy in the light of later 
20th century evidence. The integration of the 19th cen- 
tury legacy, along with the evolving corpus of air pho- 
tography results, into landscape-based studies will 
continue to be a desirable goal. 

Our present picture is a fragmented one, the out- 
come of historical patterns of monument survival, site 
recognition and artefact recovery. The challenge of 
research in Yorkshire prehistory during the later 20th 
century has been to carry forward site and artefact- 
focused studies into an understanding of the commu- 
nity subsistence base and land utilisation develop- 
ments across the period c.4000 to c.700 BC. This 
requires a multi-disciplinary collaboration, like the 
recent landscape projects (Halkon, Ch. 15 and 
Powlesland, Ch. 16 this volume) that integrate archae- 
ological fieldwork and palaeoenvironmental disci- 
plines to determine the successive settlement patterns 
of the geo-environmental areas. 

Finally, this synthesis is offered as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and, hopefully, contributes to the continua- 
tion of innovative research strategies for the new 
century. 
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Chapter 7A - an update by Peter Halkon 


East Yorkshire in the Iron Age 


After making a great contribution himself to 
the archaeology of this region Rodney Mackey, 
the original author of the chapter in this volume 
on the East Yorkshire Iron Age, passed away in 
2016. Since his chapter was written, there have 
been discoveries which have revolutionised our 
knowledge of East Yorkshire in the Iron Age, 
many of these chronicled in recent publications, 
perhaps the most significant being Giles (2012), 
Dent (2010) and my own works (Halkon 2013; 
2020). Some of these discoveries have been made 
through research projects by volunteer groups 
such as the East Riding Archaeological Society 
at Arram (Wilson et al. 2006) and Burshill Carrs 
(Coates 2007) in the Hull Valley and Holderness. 
Further evidence for iron production has been lo- 
cated at Thearne in the Hull valley mirroring that 
investigated by the writer in the Foulness Valley 
(Halkon 2011), though ona smaller scale. Excava- 
tion, geophysical survey and the use of drones by 
the North Duffield Conservation and Local His- 
tory Society (Elsey 2015) is beginning to reveal 
more information about Iron Age settlement in 
the Vale of York and large-scale geophysical sur- 


vey in the area around Wetwang and Fridaythorpe | 


has been undertaken by the Fimber, Fridaythor- 
_ pe and Wetwang Archaeology Project (FF WAP) 
(Spencer 2019). University archaeologists com- 
bined with local volunteers have also undertaken 
projects, again involving large-scale geophysical 
survey of later prehistoric and Roman landscapes 
in the Great Wold Valley around Thwing (Ferra- 
by et al. 2017), beginning to make sense of the 
extensive ladder settlements, which are such a 
characteristic of Wolds archaeology. The linear 
earthworks or entrenchments have also undergone 
systematic investigation with geophysical survey 
at Huggate Dykes, excavation of a section across 
an entrenchment by FFWAP and careful analy- 
sis of Stoertz (1997) cropmarks, Google earth 
imagery and past Ordnance Survey mapping by 
John Deverell (pers. comm.) and Clare Whiteley 
(2021). 


The long-running project investigating the land- 
scape archaeology of the Foulness Valley (Halkon 
2008) has in recent years focused on the under- 
explored Western escarpment of the Yorkshire 
Wolds with the discovery of an unusual hilltop 
site at Nunburnholme Wold, which consists of a 
large ovoid space surrounded by a palimpsest of 
enclosures, led into by drove ways leading from 
surrounding valleys and opening out into a fun- 
nel (Halkon et al. 2014; 2015; Halkon and Lyall 
2016; Halkon 2019). The evidence from geophys- 
ical survey and excavation and its prominent lo- 
cation suggests that this may have served as some 
kind of regional meeting place, which may be as- 
sociated with a square barrow cemetery. Another 
Wold top, to the east, near Kipling House farm, 
has also seen excavations undertaken on a ring 
fort with a large central round house, which close- 
ly resembles the site at Paddock Hill, Thwing. 
(Halkon and Lyall 2020). The discovery of a fur- 
ther roundhouse which more closely resembles in 
size and architecture those at Wetwang, implies 
that hillforts in this region continued later into 
Iron Age than was previously supposed, though at 
the time of writing, this has yet to be confirmed by 
radiocarbon dating. 


The construction of pipeline trenches across the 
region have also provided transects over a variety 
of landscapes from the plain of Holderness, across 
the Wolds into the Vale of York. In these many 
new settlement sites have been revealed, par- 
ticularly those in South Holderness, where they 
are undetectable either by aerial photography or 
geophysical survey due to the nature of the soil, 
which was not conducive to cropmark develop- 
ment (Glover et al. 2016). 


Predevelopment excavation has resulted in some 
significant discoveries, the most spectacular be- 
ing two chariot burials at Pocklington (Stephens 
and Ware 2020). Both of these, at Burnby Lane 
and the Mile, contained two horses. In the case 
of the Mile, the two horses were buried upright 
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as if pulling the chariot. The skeleton of a male 
lay on a shield, the copper-alloy facing of which 
was highly decorated with La Téne style repousse 
ornamentation and is clearly of international sig- 
nificance. The chariot within the burial at Burnby 
Lane had been dismantled and the horses found 
lying down at either side of the remains of a pole. 
The burial had been badly damaged by medieval 
ploughing and only one wheel survived, and the 
bottom portion of the skeleton was also missing. 
This was one of over a hundred Iron Age buri- 
als, including a group interred in small circular 
barrows, a phenomenon present in other cemeter- 
ies such as Garton Station and Kirkburn (Stead 
1991). As well as the chariot burials, both ceme- 
teries contained examples where spears had been 
ritually placed or thrown into the grave; at Burnby 
Lane the deceased was buried with a sword and at 
the Mile a very fine copper alloy shield boss which 
had been deliberately broken. The spear heads in 
the Mile grave included bone points resembling 
those found in the burial at Grimthorpe recorded 
by Mortimer (1905) and must now be regarded as 
weapons (Inall 2020), rather than gouges or pins. 
Burials with weapons have also been discovered 
during preconstruction work on pipeline trenches 
in Holderness between Burstwick and Rimswell. 
One of these contained a sword that had been de- 
liberately bent, a shield boss and small spear- 
head. Both were buried in the usual Arras tradi- 
tion, crouched with pork bones within the grave. 
(https://archaeology.co.uk/articles/news/uncover- 
ing-bilton-water-mains-warrior-burial.htm) 


Since the original volume was published, great 
strides have been made in scientific analysis of 
human bone, particularly investigation of mo- 
bility and diet through isotopic analysis (Jay and 
Montgomery 2020), and ancient DNA with the 
potential of answering one of the long debated 
questions, the link between the Arras culture buri- 
als of Eastern Yorkshire and those of the near Eu- 
ropean continent. 
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7. The Iron Age in the Yorkshire Region 


The Iron Age in Yorkshire has been a field of substan- 
tial research for more than a century, but it was only 
possible to include a paper in the Ripon conference 
programme on eastern Yorkshire. After Rodney 
Mackey’s paper, therefore, a summary by T:‘G. Manby 
of work in other parts of the region is included. 


7A. The Iron Age in East Yorkshire: 
A Summary of Current Knowledge and 
Recommendations for Future Research 


Rodney Mackey 


Summary 


The East Riding of Yorkshire is rich in Iron Age finds and 
sites. Early excavators concentrated mainly on the Wolds, 
but this imbalance is now being redressed by work in the 
lowland areas. At present little is understood about the com- 
plex landscape revealed by aerial photography or the diverse 
features currently attributed to the Iron Age. Past research 
has focused mainly on cemeteries and has provided a 
chronology for the second half of the 1st millennium BC, but 
little is understood about their relationship with settlements 
or wider landscape features. Local hand-made pottery of the 
later Iron Age is particularly featureless and hard to cate- 
gorise, which makes the dating of sites difficult. Linear 
boundaries are the most difficult to date as they attract few 
contemporary artefacts, but their construction might easily 
have disturbed material from earlier features. 

Future research should concentrate on dating the various 
kinds of boundaries, droveways and settlements through field- 
walking and excavation. To facilitate this, further research is 
needed on pottery from stratified contexts to confirm or mod- 
ify the current type sequence. Particular attention should be 
given to identifying which sites were in use during the Roman 
period. There is also a need to identify what burial practices 
prevailed during the first half of the 1st millennium BC. 

Since the publication of Stoertz’s survey (1997) maps, 
settlement sites have become much more vulnerable to metal 
detectorists. Better protection is urgently needed. 


Key words: burials, settlements, landscape features, 
dating, recommendations 


1. Introduction 


The richness of Iron Age sites and finds in eastern 
Yorkshire is testimony to the importance of the region 
during this period (Fig.34). With a few exceptions, 
early excavators focused their attention on the 
Yorkshire Wolds, where features and finds are easy to 
recognise but preservation is limited. The more diffi- 
cult subsoils of Holderness, the River Hull Valley and 
the Vales of York and Pickering were largely neglected. 
More recent work has gone some way to redress this 
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imbalance. Developer-funded excavations have inves- 
tigated settlements in Holderness, the River Hull 
Valley and the southern part of the Vale of York and a 
broader view of the environmental factors affecting 
these areas has emerged from the Humber Wetlands 
Survey. In addition, a research project initiated by 
Peter Halkon in the Vale of York has highlighted the 
importance of iron production in that area (Halkon 
and Millett 1999; Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume). 


Land over 60 metres 


Figure 34: Map of Iron Age sites referred to in the text 
(Drawn by Paula White © York Archaeological Trust) 


1. Arras; 2. Bell Slack; 3. Burton Agnes, Tuft Hill Farm; 
5. Burton Fleming, Maiden’s Grave Farm; 5. Butterwick; 
6. Catfoss; 7. Cliffe Common; 8. Cowlam; 9. Dane's Graves; 
10. Garton; 11. Grimthorpe; 12. Hayton; 13. Kilham, 
Swaythorpe Farm; 14. Leven; 15. Melton; 16. Newbridge 
Quarry, north of Pickering; 17. North Cave; 18. Rudston; 
19. Staple Howe; 20. Welton Wold; 21. West Heslerton; 
22. Wetwang; 23. Wharram Percy; 24. Woodmansey; 
25. Beverley Westwood; 26. Scorborough 
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Aerial photography has also added vast numbers of 
new sites and revealed the complexity of a changing 
landscape. Features tentatively attributed to the Iron 
Age are very diverse in character and little is under- 
stood about their geographic, social and chronological 
inter-relationship. Our current understanding may be 
examined under three main headings: burial sites, set- 
tlements and wider landscape elements, although it is 
important to remember that all three are inter-related. 


2. Burials 


Research to date has focused more on burial sites than 
on settlements or the wider landscape elements. Since 
Stead’s recognition in the 1960s of the ‘Arras Culture’ 
square-ditched barrow as being unique to the region, 
large numbers have been identified through aerial 
photography both in isolation, in small groups and in 
very large cemeteries. A few even survive intact and 
appear not as mounds but as flat-topped platforms 
(e.g. Beverley, Westwood and Scorborough). Early 
investigations by Greenwell, Mortimer and other anti- 
quarians were followed in the late 1960s and 1970s by 
extensive excavations by T.-C.M. Brewster, Ian Stead 
and John Dent, when over 700 burials were examined. 
So far, attention has focused on four large cemeteries 
at Arras, Dane’s Graves, Garton/Wetwang Slack and 
Rudston/Burton Fleming. A complex range of barrow 
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types and burial practices has emerged, including the 
rich and elaborate cart burials (P1.6) (Brewster 1971; 
Dent 1983a; 1985; Stead 1991). 

Some chronological pointers have emerged, partic- 
ularly from Stead’s Rudston/Burton Fleming excav- 
ations. His broad sequence, based on associated grave 
goods excluded the very large, rather irregular square 
barrows with no surviving graves, which at Rudston 
could not be dated. However a group of similar bar- 
rows at Cowlam excavated by Greenwell before 1877 
and re-examined by Stead in 1969 had burials placed 
on the old land surface beneath the mounds (Stead 
1986). One of these produced a La Tene I brooch, sug- 
gesting that this type of barrow may be the earliest of 
all. Such large, apparently empty, barrows frequently 
occur as cropmarks in other cemeteries recorded from 
the air. A large empty square barrow was found in 
association with a settlement during a recent rescue 
excavation at Newbridge Quarry, north of Pickering | 
by MAP. Examination of the pottery from the settle- 
ment is ongoing but the assemblage includes a 
‘Kilham’ type jar (Rigby 1998, 34), which should pre- 
date the vessels found in later Arras Culture graves. 

Sequentially, the barrows in the next group at 
Rudston were generally smaller and more closely 
packed, sometimes in rows. In plan they were regularly 
square with rounded corners and_ covered 


Plate 6: Garton Slack Chariot burial (Photo: T.C.M. Brewster, © English Heritage and East Riding Archaeological 
Research Trust) 
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north-south graves containing crouched inhumations, 
mainly with heads to the north. These burials were 
often accompanied by La Tene II brooches and/or pots 
containing offerings of meat. Barrows of this type 
occurred at Dane’s Graves and Wetwang, but on the 
latter site only one pot was recovered. 

The barrows in the latest group at Rudston were 
distinctly different and had been inserted between the 
earlier ones. They had slighter ditches defining very 
small, sometimes oblong, platforms with squarer cor- 
ners. Their graves were orientated east-west, tended 
to be deeper and contained extended or slightly flexed 
inhumations often accompanied by iron weapons and 
tools, but never by pots. A single La Tene II brooch 
was recovered from one grave in this group and four 
of the sword hilts were also of this period. Small round 
barrows also occurred at Rudston and are common in 
many other cemeteries. Of those excavated most 
appear to belong to the latest phase. They include 
three curious inhumations at Garton Station impaled 
by numerous spears (Stead 1991, 220-3). 

Stead’s careful analysis of the metalwork from these 
barrows, based on continental parallels, has led him to 
suggest a beginning for the Arras Culture some time in 
the late 5th or early 4th century BC. He also suggests 
that the use of square barrows may have ended in the 
late Ist century BC, but this is based on the single La 
Téne III brooch from Rudston. Some of the barrows in 
this group could easily be later and closer to the Roman 
invasion. To date we have no examples of any other 
form of burial to fill the gap, although the Roman prac- 
tice of burying the dead in flat graves within the 
domestic area may have started earlier. The extended 
inhumations at Rudston seem a little unusual. “Native’ 
inhumations on sites like Welton Wold and 
Swaythorpe continue to be crouched or flexed well into 
the Roman period and extended burials do not occur 
before the 4th century AD. 

The relationship between these cemeteries and 
their associated settlements or the wider landscape 
has yet to be seriously addressed. Some barrow groups 
obviously respect linear boundaries, but nowhere do 
we have a clear association with a domestic site, except 
perhaps at Garton/Wetwang Slack where a very large 
area was excavated, first by Brewster and then by 
Dent. Here an extensive open settlement of round- 
houses and ‘four posters’ seems likely, at least in part, 
to be contemporary with the cemetery. In his broad 
survey of prehistoric settlement on the Yorkshire 
Wolds, Dent has also suggested that the extensive lad- 
der settlements at Bell Slack and Maiden’s Grave Farm 
(Burton Fleming) are contemporary with the square 
barrows there (Dent 1998, 8), but close examination of 
_ the aerial photographs shows that these field systems 
are considerably later, with several barrows occupying 
the centre of the droveway. This relationship was con- 
firmed by Stead’s excavation of barrows BF23-64 at 
Burton Fleming, where the ladder settlement ditches 
bisected several barrows and produced Romano- 
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British pottery (Stead 1991, 19). Further examples of 
rectilinear field patterns overlying and ignoring earli- 
er square barrows can be found elsewhere. This sure- 
ly is clear evidence that the cemeteries had not only 
ceased to be used, but were no longer respected and 
may even have been levelled. 


3. Settlements 


In her meticulous landscape survey of the Wolds, 
Cathy Stoertz has categorised the wide range of settle- 
ment types and attempted a broad chronology 
(Stoertz 1997). She identifies defended enclosures like 
Grimthorpe and smaller palisaded compounds like 
Staple Howe as being the earliest. Occupied during 
the first half of the 1st millennium BC, they span the 
period between the Late Bronze Age and the Early 
Iron Age. She further suggests that open settlements 
of roundhouses, and ‘four posters’ like Wetwang Slack 
or with storage pits like Tuft Hill Farm (Burton Agnes) 
were perhaps the norm from the Bronze Age through 
to at least the 3rd century BC. In the later Iron Age 
small rectilinear ditched enclosures appeared, some in 
isolation, others in small clusters or elongated ‘ladder’ 
settlements, linked often by a droveway or long ditch. 
This settlement pattern was developed and extended 
through the Roman period, but its relationship with 
the villa estates is unclear. 

Densely packed clusters of curvilinear enclosures, 
like Butterwick and Rudston, previously thought to be 
Iron or Bronze Age, were identified by Stoertz as 
belonging to the early Saxon period. Their similarity to 
the excavated settlement at West Heslerton seems 
undeniable. However some clusters of curvilinear 
fields, particularly in the River Hull valley, Holderness 
and the Vale of York are likely to be Iron Age in date 


(e.g. Woodmansey, Leven and Cliffe Common). 


Some excavations have demonstrated a sequence 
of settlement patterns. At North Cave (SE878322) an 
open settlement was overlaid by curvilinear enclo- 
sures and then in the early Roman period by a drove- 
way and ‘ladder’ settlement (interim summary in East 
Riding SMR). Another open settlement about 1km to 
the north, which gave a radiocarbon date in the 4th 
century BC, later developed into a complex of small 
curvilinear compounds and droveways, which contin- 
ued into the late Roman period (Dent 1989, 29). At 
Welton Wold a sub-rectangular compound at the junc- 
tion of two curvilinear droveways continued in use 
after the Roman invasion and was incorporated into a 
villa complex in the late 1st century AD. Total excav- 
ation of the ladder settlement which developed along 
the droveways showed that most enclosures were too 
cluttered with dwellings, stock shelters, crop dryers 
and graves to be suitable for arable use (Mackey 1999). 
Ladder settlements at Melton (NAA 1994) and Hayton 
(Halkon et al. 1996-9) were established before the 
Roman invasion, whilst those at Bell Slack (Stead 1991) 
and Swaythorpe Farm, Kilham (NAA 1998) appear to 
be entirely Roman. Overall too few sites have been 
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excavated or even sampled for any conclusions to be 
drawn, but it does seems likely that open settlements 
preceded enclosed ones and that small rectangular 
fields appeared very late in the Iron Age to become the 
main feature of the Roman landscape. 


4. Wider Landscape Features 


The complexity of wider land division and communi- 
cation routes revealed by Stoertz in her survey, cannot 
be adequately covered in this paper. As she points out, 
the pattern of linear dykes, pit alignments, minor 
boundaries, droveways and settlements has taken 
many centuries to evolve. It is clear that some features 
had ceased to function when others came into being. 
In particular, several droveways and ladder settle- 
ments breach the lines of earlier multiple dykes (e.g. 
Maiden’s Grave Farm, Burton Fleming and 
Littlethorpe Farm, Rudston, where a Roman trackway 
cuts an upstanding section of the Argam Dyke). In 
contrast the square barrow cemeteries at Wetwang 
Slack and Makeshift, Rudston, both respect minor 
ditches, which link with droveways, indicating that 
the boundaries and routes existed at the time, even if 
the ditches themselves are later. 

Not all of the long dykes are early. At Swaythorpe 
Farm a long ditch, recorded on the SMR as a trackway, 
proved to be a boundary, which had been recut in 
some places. It was contiguous and contemporary 
with a ladder settlement, occupied during the 3rd and 
4th centuries AD (NAA 1998). A straight double dyke 
at Welton Wold, which linked into the farm nucleus 
can be traced for at least 1km to the north. It defined 
part of the larger estate and was constructed some 
time after the late 2nd century AD (Mackey 1999, 26). 

Multiple earthworks, droveways and ladder settle- 
ments are also known in the River Hull valley and 
Holderness, but recognition is difficult, due to poor 
cropmark response and intensive medieval agricul- 
ture. As some of these features lie in areas subject to 
estuarine silting, it may be possible to relate their con- 
struction or demise to known rises in sea level. 


Despite the examples of sequence quoted above, the. 


landscape we see is remarkably unified. It appears to 
have evolved incrementally from the prehistoric 
through to the end of the Roman period without major 
disruption. The villa estates must have adopted many 
of the earlier land divisions and developed them to suit 
their needs. Given that resources, technology and the 
population may have peaked at this time, much of what 
we see in the landscape may belong to this late phase. 
In contrast to the stable, evolutionary nature of the 
earlier landscape, the curvilinear settlements attrib- 
uted to the early Anglo-Saxons and the pattern of later 
Saxon/medieval villages seem strangely detached. The 
deserted medieval villages at Wharram Percy and pos- 
sibly Swaythorpe overlie earlier ditch systems, but the 
numerous evaluations and watching briefs carried out 
in the hearts of many of our medieval villages have 
produced very little evidence of Iron Age or Roman 
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settlement beneath. Some of the larger earthworks 
were used as open field boundaries by the medieval 
farmers, but the numerous ladder settlements and 
communication routes were largely ignored. The 
degree of continuity and evolution seen in the 
Prehistoric and Roman periods does not appear to 
extend into the Middle Ages. 


5. Dating 


Apart from the known problems with radiocarbon dat- 
ing in the Iron Age, the rather crude, hand-built, 
clamp-fired pottery found on most east Yorkshire sites 
is extremely difficult to categorise with any degree of 
certainty. Valerie Rigby’s extensive study of pottery 
from cemeteries and settlements has given us some 
pointers. Early vessels from sites like Staple Howe are 
distinguished by their carinated forms and are often 
decorated with cordons, finger-nail impressions or 
frilling. However, pottery from the second half of the 
Ist millennium BC consists mainly of plain shapeless 
jars, ranging in size from huge storage vessels to 
drinking cups. Attempts to subdivide this large group 
by their more subtle form and rim variations could be 
a fruitless exercise. Given that production of this type 


of pottery is likely to be a widespread cottage industry, _ 


such differences might simply represent the ‘signa- 
tures’ of different potters or variations in a single pot- 
ter’s product over a short period of time. For the same 
reason, subdivision of the main fabric groups could 
also be pointless. Three main categories, based on the 
type of temper used, can be recognised, namely cal- 
cite/flint/chalk tempered wares, fossil shell/oolitic 
limestone tempered wares and erratic tempered 
wares. These tend to be mutually exclusive and reflect 
the three main rock sources in the area, namely the 
chalk Wolds, the Jurassic ridge and the glacial drift. All 
of these sources were exploited by people making 
hand-made, clamp-fired pottery throughout the pre- 
historic and Roman periods. Later Iron Age pots tend 
to be harder fired and more uniformly reduced than 
earlier prehistoric vessels, but exceptions do exist. 
Dating undecorated formless sherds solely on this 
basis must be unreliable. 

At Welton Wold plain featureless jars, identical to 
those found in Arras Culture graves were still being 
used after the Roman invasion and hand-made clamp- 
fired vessels in general continued to be used in large 
numbers throughout the Roman period (Mackey 1999, 
30). Because of this, field-walked Roman sites should 
not be assumed to have Iron Age origins when they 
yield some coarse heavily tempered hand-made 
sherds. A few wheel-thrown vessels have also been 
found on late Iron Age sites in the region, but all of 


these are likely to have been made south of the 


Humber. 

The wider landscape boundary ditches and pit 
alignments are the most difficult to date. So far they 
have produced everything from late Neolithic to 
Roman pottery and as a result have been claimed by 
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various period devotees. Originally, the majority 
would have been constructed through open country- 
side and, consequently, would have attracted few con- 
temporary artefacts. On the other hand, they would 
have disturbed many earlier features, from which arte- 
facts could have been derived. Only pottery in prima- 
ry deposition should be relied upon for secure dating; 
for example, a number of very large unabraded sherds 
or a large proportion of a single vessel found within a 
narrow horizon of fill. All other sherds will only give a 
‘terminus post quem’ for the context. 


6. Recommendations for Future Research 


We now have a considerable understanding of burial 
practice during the second half of the Ist millennium 
BC, but we know nothing of what went on in the first 
half. The apparent void between the Late Bronze Age 
cremation urn cemetery at Catfoss (McInnes 1968a, 2) 
and the earliest square barrows needs to be addressed. 
At Saulces Champenoises in north-eastern France, 
early square barrows were preceded by Hallstatt cre- 
mations at the centres of wide ring-ditches with small 
entrance gaps (Flouest and Stead 1979). Perhaps we 
should look for similar burials in east Yorkshire. Some 
of the numerous cropmark rings visible immediately 
south of the La Tene cemetery at Rudston deserve 
investigation. However, any further work on square 
barrows should be focused on the River Hull valley, 
Holderness and the Vale of York where the potential 
for organic preservation exists. 

With regard to settlements the most urgent need is 
for greater protection. Since the publication of Cathy 
Stoertz’s survey, metal detectorists have been using 
her maps to target ladder settlements and other enclo- 
sure groups on an ever-increasing scale. Some local 
farmers have been offered considerable sums of 
money for access and thousands of objects have 
already been removed from the record. English 
_ Heritage, the Council for British Archaeology and the 
local authorities all have a duty to conserve this 
resource and they need to address the problem with 
some degree of urgency. Perhaps a second level of pro- 
tection beneath scheduled monument status should 
be considered, aimed specifically at preventing or at 
least licensing metal detecting on these sites. 

In trying to disentangle the complex and diverse 
settlement pattern it would be useful initially to iden- 
tify which sites were occupied during the Roman peri- 
od and when. All the current information from field- 
walking, excavations, evaluations and watching briefs 
needs to be correlated with the aerial photographic 
record and a long-term comprehensive fieldwalking 
programme initiated to cover all sites not investigated. 
The absence of Roman material may indicate an earli- 
er settlement, but excavation might be needed to con- 
firm it. Similarly excavation may be necessary to estab- 
lish whether a Roman site originated in the Iron Age. 
Valerie Rigby’s sampling of storage pits on open set- 
tlements has shown that some are probably early. 
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A larger area excavation on part of the Tuft Hill site 
might identify dwellings and minor property bound- 
aries associated with these pits and enable us to 
understand the sequence within the settlement better. 

Obtaining better dating evidence and establishing 
stratigraphic relationships between the various kinds 
of linear boundaries and droveways must be given 
some priority. The best opportunity for dating exists 
where these features are associated with or run very 
close to settlement sites and where primary deposits of 
pottery may occur. Careful excavation of intersections 
and junctions would establish relationships, but care 
must be taken to leave half of each section in situ for 
future investigation. 

Following on from Valerie Rigby’s research, further 
work needs to be done on categorising the local Iron 
Age pottery. Particular attention should be given to 
material from sites where stratified relationships can 
be recognised. If possible more radiocarbon and ther- 
moluminescence dating should be done to confirm or 
modify current assumptions. 


7B. The Iron Age of Central and Pennine 
Yorkshire 


TG. Manby 


The Iron Age, and its Late Bronze Age background in 
England north of the Trent, was the subject of AJ. 
Challis and D.W. Harding’s major synthesis of sites, 
assemblages and their geo-environmental back- 
grounds (Challis and Harding 1975). Their study 
extended the range of sites and material culture 
beyond Raistrick’s pioneer treatment, centred on the 
‘Celtic fields’ and cave material of Craven (Raistrick 
1937), into other Pennine landscapes. Their work, 


~ updated by a recent synthesis for north-east Yorkshire 


(Spratt 1993, 142-54) and the Pennine watershed south 
of the Aire Gap (Barnes 1982, 72-83), provides a base- 
line for this summary review of later 20th century 
research beyond East Yorkshire. 

The dating of the Early Iron Age sites, c.700-400 BC, 
can be obscured by the 800-400 cal BC radiocarbon cal- 
ibration plateau, although thermoluminescent deter- 
minations can fill this gap. This problem affects our 
understanding of the developmental sequence of 
Castle Hill, Almondbury. This key Pennine hillfort has 
enlarged circuits and superimposed defensive struc- 
tures discussed in summary form (Varley 1976), but 
without any fuller publication. Conflicting aspects of 
the excavator’s constructional phasing for the defen- 
sive structures have been appraised recently by Avery 
(1993, 4-12). The Almondbury sequence falls within a 
mid-1st millennium BC range, like the stone rampart 
structure of the Eston Nab hillfort (Vyner 1989). 
However, in the absence of any excavation, the 
Pennine hillforts at South Kirby, Barwick-in-Elmet, 
Castlesteads, Ingleborough, and the recently recog- 
nised Howe Hill, Downholme (White 1997, 31, ill. 19), 
are all undated. 
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A contrasting site of mid-1st millennium BC date, 
at Sutton Common, a wetland site on the 
Humberhead Levels—Magnesian Limestone belt inter- 
face, has an activity sequence assigned to 550-200 cal 
BC (Parker Pearson and Sydes 1997). Here a stake- 
palisaded enclosure was succeeded by a pair of curvi- 
linear earthworks on opposite sides of a palaeo-chan- 
nel; waterlogging ensured preservation of worked 
wood, including a single-piece wheel and a ladder, 
extensive palaeoenvironmental material and crop 
residues. 

Of the Middle Iron Age, c.400-100 BC, square 
ditched barrows (Mackey, Ch. 7 this volume) have not 
been recorded west of the River Ouse. There are inhu- 
mation burials in simple round cairns, that at Roomer 
Common surrounded by a ring-ditch (Waterman et al. 
1954, 394-6); other burials were placed in former stor- 
age pits at Dalton Parlours (Wrathmell and Nicholson 
1990, 17) and Ledston (Riley 1988a, 37). The burial 
usage of some Craven caves is still ambiguous, like the 
associations at Attermire Cave of the iron fittings of a 
chariot (King 1993, 16). 

The Late Iron Age c.100 BC-AD 70 is distinguish- 
able by decorated metalwork, imported coinage and 
pottery, possibly some sword-accompanied burials 
and the advent of rotary querns, and the latter half of 
the phase is contemporary with the historic Brigantes 
tribe (Hartley and Fitts 1988). The Humber wetlands 
spreading out along the river courses provided 
natural frontiers between the tribal lands of Brigantes, 
Parisi (Ramm 1978) and Corieltauvi. Extending the 
Brigantian tribal area into the Southern Pennines—Peak 
District lacks conclusive archaeological support; metal- 
work and coin finds point to the Magnesian Limestone 
Belt as a central contact zone in any borderland 
extending westward from the Trent lowlands towards 
the Pennine watershed (Beswick et al. 1990, 29-30). 

Aerial archaeology has discovered extensive 
spreads of cropmark field systems with roundhouses, 
enclosures and droveways, across all well-drained soil 
areas throughout the Central Lowlands (Riley 1973; 


1976; 1978; 1988a; Still and Vyner 1986; Still et al. 1989). - 


Recording has been consolidated for the Vale of York 
by an English Heritage mapping programme (Horne 
and MacLeod forthcoming). The cropmarks, produced 
by infilled boundary ditches and hedge trenches, can 
form totally enclosed landscapes spreading across 
many hectares (Riley 1980a). The dating of cropmark 
systems and their economic basis, increasingly known 
from both research excavations (Jones 1984; Halkon, 
Ch. 15 this volume) and site-specific PPG16 interven- 
tions, extends into the Roman-British period (Ottaway, 
Ch. 8 this volume). However, some sites have only 
Iron Age associations, like the Ledston storage pit con- 
centration and four-post structures that are central to 
field enclosures (Burgess 2001b, fig.140). Storage pits 
also occur in the pre-Roman phase at Dalton Parlours, 
which provides a second class of site consisting of a 
phased cluster of cursive ditched enclosures around 
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timber roundhouses (Wrathmell and Nicholson 1990, 
6-33, 275-9). 

Sub-rectangular broad ditched enclosures with a 
central roundhouse or houses form a third class of site. 
These have a widespread distribution as cropmarks; 
some are multi-ditched sites (Riley 1988a, 24-5) and 
probably multi-phased. The class survives in the 
uplands as banked and ditched earthworks, excavated 
at Great Ayton Moor (Tinkler and Spratt 1978) on the 
Cleveland Hills and at Roxby (Inman et al. 1985) close 
to the coast. Excavated cropmark enclosures include 
Hutton Rudby (Heslop 1987, 114, fig.62) and Rock 
Castle (Fitts et al. 1994). However, the class is best rep- 
resented at Thorpe Thewles north of the Tees (Heslop 
1987); a multi-phased enclosure, its successive house 
structures run across a period 800 BC-AD 300. 

Partially defined occupation areas, with round- 
houses, variously shown by post settings, ring slots or 
causewayed drainage ditches, and lengths of ditches 
and pits, have been excavated during the last decade 
in advance of road and building development, 
pipeline construction or quarrying in the western and 
northern parts of the Vales of York and Mowbray; by 
York Archaeological Trust at Easingwold (YAT 1993, 17) 
and Rawcliffe Moor; by NAA at Flaxby, Roecliffe, 
Boroughbridge, Scorton, East Rounton, Crayke, 
Stillington and Husthwaite; by WYAS at Catterick 
(Moloney 1996a) and Wattle Syke, Wetherby; and a site 
at Pickburn Leys on the Magnesian Limestone Belt 
(Sydes 1990-1). Similar field systems have been recog- 
nised in soil areas responsive to cropmark formation 
in the eastern Coal Measures, where occupation areas, 
with roundhouses, have been excavated at South 
Kirby and Swillington Common by WYAS; and at 
Durkar and Methley by MAP A considerable body of 
excavated data is being assembled from occupation 
sites (Burgess 2001b). 

The geology of the Central Lowlands has preserved 
extensive cropmark complexes, which are the contem- 
porary equivalents of the stone structures and ‘Celtic 
fields’ in Craven (PI1.5); some pre-Iron Age usage and a 
lengthy development of the field systems is suspected 
(Manby et al., Ch. 6 this volume). Mainly within the 
Yorkshire Dales National Park (White 1997, 26-33) 
there has been a necessary integration of air photogra- 
phy, field survey and monument planning into multi- 
disciplinary landscape surveys and interpretative pro- 
jects. Field systems, settlement structures and bound- 
aries, traditionally regarded as Iron Age/‘native’ 
Romano-British, are being recorded in a wider rela- 
tionship of historic land usage (Moorhouse, Ch. 17 this 
volume). Notable is Sheffield University’s Swaledale 
Ancient Land Boundaries Project (Fleming and Laurie 
1985-1994; Fleming 1998a). There have been projects 
for Upper Teesdale (Coggins 1986, 33-41); for 
Littondale, Malham and Upper Wharfedale, respec- 
tively by Manchester, Bradford and Leeds Universities; 
and the English Heritage Yorkshire Dales Mapping 
Project aerial survey (Horne and Macleod 1995; and 
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forthcoming) and planning of specific monuments 
(Jecock, Ch. 22 this volume). These landscape projects, 
like that in Wensleydale (Moorhouse, Ch. 17 this vol- 
ume), provide a morphological definition of earlier 
monument classes and their spatial relation to histori- 
cal landscape development. 

The landscape archaeology surveys fulfil the need 
for detailed field surveys stressed by Challis and 
Harding (1975, 184), but their call for ‘a systematic 
excavation campaign in the Central Pennines’ has not 
been taken up as excavations have been limited. At 
Healaugh Site A, in Swaledale, only excavation could 
recognise that an early phase timber ring and slot 
house had been overlaid by a circular stone-walled 
house, in turn succeeded by an oval stone building 
with Romano-British pottery (Fleming 1998, 149-51). 

South of the Craven limestone, where the survival 
of early fields and enclosures is restricted by more 
recent intensive land use (Manby et al., Ch.6 this vol- 
ume), the acidic soil conditions reduce the dating evi- 
dence from the few excavated sites to that most 
durable of materials — stone. 

The excavated settlement sites have a limited range 
of cultural finds; mainly pottery and querns, and 
instances of iron slag and some cereal debris. 
Recognisable Iron Age pottery is scarce across the 
Pennine uplands, only Castle Hill, Almondbury, has a 
small ceramic series (Gilks 1992). Sutton Common has 
no determinable ceramics, but the Central Lowlands 
have an increasing number of pottery assemblages, all 
fewer in quantity than that experienced at contempo- 
rary eastern Yorkshire sites. The long-lived tradition 
had a limited series of vessel types, mostly slack-pro- 
filed jars in coarse stone-tempered fabrics (Evans 
1995), finer fabric bowls are rare. At Catterick 
(Moloney 1966a, 132), Dalton Parlours (Wrathmell 
and Nicholson 1990, 128-34), Ledston (Burgess 2001b), 
Rock Castle (Fitts et al. 1994) and Brompton Bridge 
| (Cardwell and Speed 1996) there are associated 
| 4th-2nd century BC determinations. They, with 
assemblages from Roecliffe, Easingwold (York 
Archaeological Trust 1993, 17) and Scorton (P. 
Abramson, pers. comm.) are the precursors of the 
‘native “Brigantian” Ware’ of Stanwick’s mid-1st cen- 
tury AD occupation (Wheeler 1954, 38-44). Rare well- 
finished wheel-turned cordoned ‘Belgic’ bowls and 
jars characteristic of Lincolnshire, that are represented 
on a few sites north of the Humber, occur at Pickburn 
Leys and are imports from across the southern Vale of 
York (Elsdon 1996, 27, C13 and 30, Clé6a). 

Querns of the saddle and ‘beehive’ rotary types are 
the second common artefact class from excavations. 
The latter are also used on Romano-British sites and 
both are recovered in large numbers, turned up by cul- 
tivation or found re-used in field walls. As a most 
durable Iron Age artefact class, their distribution and 
lithological origin has already been surveyed for 
north-east Yorkshire (Hayes et al. 1980) and locally for 
Teesdale (Gwilt and Heslop 1995). The regionally dis- 
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tinctive “Yorkshire type’ beehive-shaped upper stones 
are the most numerous, commonly of Pennine 
Millstone Grit (Wright 1988). There is an extensive out- 
crop production site at Wharncliffe (Butcher 1970), 
and another at Den Bank in the Rivelin valley, both on 
the headwaters of the River Don. Sandstone and grit- 
stone erratics were also utilised, evidenced by a site at 
Helwith Bridge in Upper Ribblesdale (A. King, pers. 
comm.). The Yorkshire Quern Survey’s systematic 
recording programme, initiated by D.A. Spratt, offers a 
regional basis to define distributional patterns and 
local sources. Its first analytical corpus for the central 
Lowlands and Pennines north of the River Wharfe, by 
David Heslop, is nearing completion. 

A by-way of lithic archaeology are the carved stone 
heads, some considered to show ‘Celtic’-anthropomor- 
phic characteristics (Jackson 1973), re-used in build- 
ings or utilised in gardens; their occurrence in an Iron 
Age context has still to be established in Yorkshire. 

Apart from the Magnesian Limestone Belt, soil con- 
ditions have not favoured the survival of livestock evi- 
dence on the recently excavated sites. However, crop 
residues of cereals and weeds have been recovered at 
some sites, notably spelt and barley at Stanwick and 
Rock Castle (van der Veen 1992, 42-4), Sutton 
Common and Brompton Bridge. 

An expansion of permanent field systems, with 
pastoral farming and crop growing, complements the 
widespread later 1st millennium cal BC palaeoenvi- 
ronmental evidence of forest reduction, with increas- 
ing agricultural indicators, in all upland and lowland 
areas (Bartley et al. 1990; Simmons 1995; Dinnin 1997b, 
38-41). Pressures on the fertility of agricultural lands 
would have come from the increasing climatic wetness 
c.400 cal BC onwards, marked in the Humberhead 
Levels by Recurrence Surface HHL IV of the local 
raised bog sequence (Dinnin 1997b, table 5). This wet- 
ter climate may have a correlation with the develop- 
ment of peat in the Sutton Common earthworks ditch- 
es and evidence of a change from damp to wetland 
plant communities (Parker Pearson and Sydes 1997, 
250-3). 

Extensive field systems, querns and evidence for 
cereal crops are not supportive of mid-20th century 
notions of an economically retarded Late Iron Age in 
central and Pennine Yorkshire (Wheeler 1954, 27-30). 
In 1981, the North Yorkshire County Council initiated 
a programme of survey and excavation that has been 
continued by the University of Durham excavation 
around the Stanwick earthworks. This has demon- 
strated that the massive ramparts of the ‘oppida’ type 
enclosure had been imposed on a long-settled land- 


scape of fields with roundhouses that had developed 


from the mid-4th century BC onwards (Haselgrove et 
al. 1990a; Fitts et al. 1999). Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s his- 
torically linked interpretation for the Stanwick earth- 
work's development, structures and purpose during 
the mid-Ist century AD (Wheeler 1954) has been 
revised by later research. The recent work has exam- 
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ined the area of the 1843 ‘Stanwick hoard’ find, one of 
the largest assemblages of Late Iron Age prestige qual- 
ity bronze fittings (MacGregor 1962). Study of the 
‘hoard’ has recognised a fifth, gilded, set of harness fit- 
tings (Jope 2000, 305-7, nos 284-7) that supports the 
premise of a metalworker’s stock origin for the assem- 
blage; there are mould fragments from metal casting 
on another part of the Stanwick site (Spratling 1981). 
Iron objects are likely to be under-represented for 
preservation reasons in the Stanwick find gifted to the 
British Museum (Fitts et al. 1999), but there is the per- 
sonal equipment of a warrior, an iron sword in a 
bronze scabbard, an iron spearhead, bronze fittings of 
a shield and the remains of a chain mail. The attribu- 
tion of a bronze helmet to the Stanwick ‘hoard’ 
(MacGregor 1976, no.189; Jope 2000, 129 and 283, pls 
220-la—e) cannot be substantiated (Spratling 1981, 
14-15), but the chain mail from there is a rare person- 
al garment, comparable with the Kirkburn K5 chariot 
burial association (Stead 1991, 224), and a possible 
import or gift from the Roman world. 

The Stanwick hoard and other spectacular pieces 
from the Pennine uplands belong to a widely related 
Late Iron Age metalworking tradition (MacGregor 
1976; Jope 2000) supplying high status weapons and 
ornaments. Apart from the Ferrybridge bronze scab- 
bard, metal objects of any kind have rarely been found 
in house and occupation enclosure excavations; a 
reflection on a more numerous retrieval by metal 
detectorists. Notable recent discoveries are an iron 
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sword, with a bronze anthropomorphic hilt, from 
Ripon (M. Kershaw, pers. comm.) and the Dinnington 
beaded torque (Beswick et al. 1990). This latter find is 
of late Ist century date and belongs to a craft tradition 
that continued to produce elaborate pieces into the 
2nd century AD. 

Metal detector recovery has intensified and extend- 
ed the known finds distribution of Celtic coinage in 
Holderness, the southern Vale of York, and the 
Magnesian Limestone Belt. The earliest are Gallo- 
Belgic, followed by some southern Belgic tribal issues, 
but the majority belong to the East Midland 
Corieltauvi, long called the Coritani (May 1992). Their 
gold and silver coinage had, up to Derek Allen’s study, 
been assigned to the Brigantes (Allen 1960), a designa- 
tion partly caused by the mis-attribution of a coin 
hoard to Castle Hill, Almondbury (Petch 1924, 79). Less 
commonly recognised are the early potin coins from 
find spots south of the River Aire. 

The Iron Age outside the East Yorkshire core 
province has, at the end of the 20th century, a very 
considerable body of primary evidence, surveys, 
excavation and artefactual studies that will require 
definitive publication. The fullness of that process 
holds the prospects of a refinement of the chronology 
and the economic and settlement relationship; it will 
also identify those under-researched aspects in land- 
scape and academic terms that will provide opportu- 
nities for the 21st century. 
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Chapter 8 - an update by Patrick Ottaway 


Archaeology of the Roman Period in Yorkshire: an addendum to the resource 
assessment of 2003 


In the conclusion to the resource assessment pub- 
lished in 2003 there was a brief discussion of a 
number of research themes in the archaeology 
of the Roman period in Yorkshire which I hoped 
might act as a starting point, at least, for further 
work. Since then, I can safely say that all of them, 
and others too, have been actively pursued to very 
good effect. The evidence base for the period may 
have seemed substantial at the beginning of the 
21st century, but it is certainly considerably larg- 
er in 2020. In this short addendum to my original 
contribution, it has not been possible to do more 
than dip a toe into the great river of publications 
and other research materials which have flowed 
our way recently; any attempt to be selective is 
bound to be invidious. None the less, I offer the 
following to the reader who may wish to keep up 
to date with the subject at hand. 


As far as overviews of the Roman period in the 
region are concerned, I hope I am allowed to set 
modesty aside briefly to note my own Roman York- 
shire of 2013, the first county-wide study since 
F.R. Pearson’s in 1936. In addition, one should 
note the excellent study of the Parisi region by 
Peter Halkon (2013). Both volumes dig deep into 
the project reports in the region’s SMRs, the so- 
called ‘grey literature’. This cannot be referenced 
in detail here, but one should note three reports 
substantially based on this material: the research 
agenda for West Yorkshire by Adrian Chadwick 
(2009), a research framework for South York- 
shire by the present author (2019) and a review 
of the contribution to knowledge of commercial 
archaeology in West and South Yorkshire by 
Nick Hodgson (2012). Another important review, 
in this case of cropmark evidence, is that of the 
prehistoric and Roman periods in the Magnesian 
| Limestone country of West and South Yorkshire 
| _ by lan Roberts (2010). Yorkshire, as a whole, has 
been considered as part of national studies of rural 
settlement in the Roman period notably in Jeremy 
Taylor’s Atlas of Roman Rural Settlement (2007) 


and in the Reading University Rural Settlement of 
Roman Britain project (Smith et al. 2016). 


If we now turn to some of the themes I identified 
for further work in 2003, we may begin with the 
military conquest and occupation of the region. 
In the legionary fortress at York there have been 
a number of small-scale excavations, but of par- 
ticular interest is the work at the Minster Library 
(Garner-Lahire 2016) and by York Archaeolog- 
ical Trust at St Leonard’s Hospital (2001-03), 
the latter not fully published but of critical im- 
portance for the dating of the fortress defences 
(Hunter-Mann 2009). Elsewhere, the 1960—70s 
excavations at Bowes and Lease Rigg forts have 
been published (Frere and Fitts 2009) as has an 
account of the early fort and vicus at Roecliffe 
(Bishop 2005). A new fort has been identified at 
Staxton near Scarborough (Bidwell and Hodgson 
2009, 164-5). At Healam Bridge the fort vicus 
was examined as part of the Al widening project 
(Ambrey ef al. 2017). 


Important though work on Roman military history 
may be, it is, as a result of the development-led 
process, rural civilian settlement which has con- 
tinued to dominate archaeological work in the re- 
gion. Some of the most substantial contributions 
to research have come from work in advance of 
highway improvements, for example at Ferry- 
bridge (Roberts 2005), in relation to the Al ac- 
cess and widening in North and West Yorkshire 
(Brown et al. 2007; Martin et al. 2013; Fell 2020) 
and at Melton on the A63 (Fenton-Thomas 2011). 
In the context of archaeology by universities and 
local communities, one should note the research 
recently published on the East Yorkshire land- 
scape at the foot of the Wolds at Hayton (Halkon 
et al. 2015) and Shiptonthorpe (Millett 2006), 
and on the Wolds themselves at Wharram Percy 
(Rahtz and Watts 2004) and Thwing (Ferraby et 
al. 2017). In addition, extensive excavations of a 
late prehistoric and Roman landscape have taken 
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place at Heslington, 3km east of York in advance 
of a new university campus (Roskams and Neale 
2020). Finally, we should not overlook publi- 
cation of the Ingleby Barwick villa (Willis and 
Carne 2013). 


As far as the larger settlements in the region are 
concerned, we may begin at York where, although 
many important excavations remain unpublished, 
as they did in 2003, there are reports on Roman 
sites in the immediate environs (Ottaway 2011) 
and on 1960s and 1980s excavations in the Ro- 
man town south-west of the Ouse, by Ottaway 
and Pearson (2021). At Aldborough, where I not- 
ed in 2003 any opportunity should be taken for 
further work, a massive programme of geophys- 
ical survey supplemented by limited excavation 
has been undertaken by Rose Ferraby and Martin 
Millett (2020). Meanwhile in 2020-21 at Brough 
on Humber Peter Halkon has initiated new exca- 
vations on Bozzes Field in the heart of the Roman 
town. 


Aside from the study of settlement, two related 
topics for which there has been important recent 
research are human burials and human remains. 
One should note, first of all, the 2018 volume by 
Speed and Holst arising from the Al project. For 
York some work in the Roman cemeteries is pub- 
lished in Ottaway 2011. In addition, a remarkable 
cemetery of male individuals, many of whom had 
been executed, was excavated on The Mount in 
2003, although it is only partly published (Hunt- 
_ er-Mann 2006). A topic for which there was no 
literature at all for the region in 2003 is the study 
of isotopes and DNA from human bone but the 
situation has been changed to very good effect by 
Leach et al. (2009; 2010), Chenery et al. (2011), 
Miildner et al. (2011), and Martiniano ef al. 
(2016). 


Research on pottery (notably by Jeremy Evans 
and Ruth Leary) and other artefacts can, of course, 
be found in the site reports referred to above and 
many other publications, but one might note spe- 
cifically a stand-alone study of querns, so often 
overlooked in fieldwork, by David Heslop (2009). 
In addition, the Portable Antiquities Scheme con- 
tinues to add data for Roman artefact studies. Re- 


ports on animal bones and other organic materials 
(‘environmental archaeology’) are now standard 
requirements in development-led projects and 
they can be found in both formal publications and 
grey literature. 


In conclusion, whilst these few words may have 
been written during a public health emergency, 
there can be no doubt that the study of Roman 
Yorkshire remains in the rudest of health. 
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8. The Archaeology of the Roman Period in the Yorkshire Region: 
a Rapid Resource Assessment 


Patrick Ottaway 


Summary 


This paper presents an overview of archaeological work relat- 
ing to the Roman period in the historic county of Yorkshire 
in the 20th century, based largely on published material. The 
subject is treated chronologically according to three periods 
(1900-45, 1946-71 and 1972-present day) so as to reveal 
the changing course of research objectives. In conclusion, a 
number of research themes for the 21st century are proposed. 


Key words: artefacts, Roman, research frameworks, 
resource assessment, settlement 


Note: At the Ripon Conference the paper on Roman 
Yorkshire was given by Dr Rick Jones of the University 
of Bradford, but unfortunately he is not able to make a 
written contribution. I am grateful to Rick for letting 
me see the notes for his paper which have provided 
numerous starting points for what follows. 


1. Introduction 


It is usually surmised from the account by Tacitus 
(Annals XII, 32) that the Roman army first entered the 
region we know as Yorkshire in the year AD 48. Its task 
was to assist in the suppression of a rebellion, presum- 
ably against Queen Cartimandua of the Brigantes, a 
Roman ally. This event lies at the beginning of a 
process of interaction between a great empire and the 
native British population. Determining the history and 
character of this interaction presents archaeologists 
with one of the region’s most intriguing problems. 

The Roman army apparently returned to the north 
in about AD 51-2 once again to support Cartimandua 
| who was, Tacitus tells us (Annals XI, 40), under attack 
| by her former consort Venutius, probably as a result of 
handing over the fugitive Caratacus. Under the gov- 
ernor, Didius Gallus (52-7), fortifications were appar- 
ently built in the frontier zone between the Roman 
province and Brigantia (implied by Tacitus, Agricola 
XIV). They included the fort at Templeborough near 
Rotherham (May 1922; Buckland 1986a, 30-6) and the 
vexillation fortress at Rossington Bridge, 7km south 
of Doncaster (St Joseph 1977a; Buckland 1986a, 6-8; 
Van de Noort and Ellis 1997, 275-8). It was probably 
at about this time also that the bank and ditch 
surrounding the 300ha Iron Age site at Stanwick, 
North Yorkshire was created (Haselgrove et al. 1990a, 
86). Recent work on the Aberford Dykes suggests 
that some elements, at least, of the system may have 
been, as Alcock (1954) surmised, a contemporary 
defence against the Romans (Wheelhouse and 
Burgess 2001). 

In AD 69 a dispute between Cartimandua and 
Venutius, for which Tacitus is again the source 


(Histories III, 45), provided a pretext for the Roman 
army to begin the conquest of the whole of northern 
Britain. This included the territories of the Brigantes, 
who occupied most of the north between the Rivers 
Humber and Mersey, and southern Scotland, and of 
the Parisi who occupied an area roughly equivalent to 
the historic East Riding of Yorkshire. For a discussion 
of the early years of Roman contact with the Brigantes 
the reader may consult Hartley (1980a), Hanson and 
Campbell (1986), and Hartley and Fitts (1988, 15-22). 
There is a discussion of the references in Tacitus to 
Cartimandua by Braund (1984), and an assessment of 
the role and standing of Cartimandua and Venutius, 
and of the geography of Brigantia by Turnbull and 
Fitts (1988). Ramm (1978, 26-36) has discussed the 
early contact between the Romans and the Parisi. For 
Roman place-names in Yorkshire, the reader may refer 
to Rivet and Smith (1979) which is followed below, 
although there is a further study by Creighton (1988) 
which offers some revisions. 

The progress of the Roman conquest of the north 
was probably determined by both the region's natural 
geography and its political geography, although the 
latter is considerably less well understood than the for- 
mer. In the case of York (Eboracum), the site chosen for 
the legionary fortress was at a point where a morainic 
ridge running east-west across the Vale of York is 
breached by the River Ouse (RCHME 1962, xxix; 
Ottaway 1999a, 137-8). In political terms it may be sug- 
gested that York was at a convenient frontier location 


~ between the Parisi and the Brigantes, the evidence for 
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the territory of the former being the distribution of 
square barrows of Arras Culture type (Stead 1979; 
Mackey, Ch. 7 this volume) which do not occur to the 
west of the Ouse (Ramm 1978, 21). From York the 
Roman Ninth Legion could easily strike in all direc- 
tions and to this end a network of roads was quickly 
established throughout the north with forts sited at 
critical junctions and river crossings (Breeze and 
Dobson 1985, 3-5). The scene was set for the region’s 
inclusion in the Roman empire for over 300 years. 
The choice of Yorkshire as a region for a discussion 
of the Roman period is, of course, as artificial as the 
choice of any other defined by boundaries of post- 
Roman date. Having said this, regional archaeological 
studies do serve a purpose, if only because they bring 
the relationship of economy and society to particular 


geographical and environmental conditions into a 


sharper focus than is usually possible in a national sur- 
vey. In addition, as ER. Pearson noted in the introduc- 
tion to his Roman Yorkshire (1936, 7): 
‘A political organism like the Roman empire, so 
vast in extent and so distant in time is inevitably 
apt to be something of an abstraction; when, how- 
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Figure 35: Map showing the Roman sites referred to in the text (Drawn by Paula White © York Archaeological Trust) 


1. Brough under Stainmore (Cumbria); 2. Rey Cross; 3. Bowes; 4. Scargill Moor; 5. Greta Bridge; 6. Piercebridge (Co. Durham); 
7. Stanwick; 8. Carkin Moor; 9. Manfield; 10. Melsonby; 11. Scotch Corner; 12. Dalton on Tees; 13. Ingleby Barwick; 
14. Coulby Newham; 15. Huntcliff; 16. Lounsdale; 17. Kildale, Pale End; 18. Kildale, Crag Bank; 19. Goldsborough; 
20. Healaugh; 21. Marrick; 22. Catterick; 23. Potto; 24.Lease Rigg; 25. Ravenscar; 26. Bainbridge; 27. Wensley; 28. Ulshaw; 
29. Middleham; 30. Snape; 31. Well; 32. Healam Bridge; 33. Sutton-under-Whitestonecliff; 34. Wheeldale Moor; 
35. Spaunton; 36. Cawthorn; 37. Beadlam and Nawton; 38. Sinnington; 39. Scarborough; 40. Crossgates; 41. Seamer; 
42. Staxton; 43. Filey; 44. Grewelthorpe Moor; 45. North Stainley, Castle Dykes; 46. Roecliffe; 47. Aldborough; 48. Oulston; 
49. Easingwold; 50. Hovingham; 51. Musley Bank and Rowborough; 52. Malton and Norton; 53. Knapton; 54. West 
Heslerton; 55. Sherburn; 56. Cat Babbleton; 57. New Ing Barn, Littondale; 58. Arncliffe; 59. Middle House; 60. Settle, 
Attermire Camp and Cave; 61. Malham, Gordale Bridge; 62. Grassington; 63. Long Preston; 64. Gargrave, Kirk Sink; 
65. Elslack; 66. Ilkley; 67. Wilstrop; 68. Crambe and Crambeck; 69. Burythorpe; 70. Langton; 71.Wharram-le-Street; 
72. Wharram Grange and Wharram Percy; 73. Buttercrambe Moor; 74. Stockton-on-Forest; 75. Appletree Farm; 
76. Dunnington; 77. Stamford Bridge; 78. Rudston; 79. Caythorpe; 80. Wetwang; 81. Garton; 82. Elmswell; 83.Harpham; 
84, Wetherby, Wattle Syke; 85. Newton Kyme; 86. Tadcaster; 87. Adel; 88. Dalton Parlours; 89. Kirkby Wharfe; 90. Aberford; 
91. Hook Moor and Parlington Hollins; 92. Naburn; 93. Barmby Moor; 94. Millington; 95. Pocklington; 96. Hayton; 
97.Shiptonthorpe; 98. Lockington; 99.Leven; 100. Holme-on-Spalding Moor; 101.Throlam; 102. Newbald; 103. Bishop 


Burton; 104. Walkington Wold; 105. Beverley; 106.North Cave; 107. Brantingham; 108. Welton Wold; 109. Drax; — 


110. Faxfleet; 111. Brough-on-Humber; 112. Melton; 113. Redcliffe; 114. Castleford; 115. Ferry Fryston; 116. Roall Manor 


: 


Farm; 117. Womersley; 118.Wentbridge; 119. Kirk Smeaton; 120. Grimescar; 121. Slack; 122. Castleshaw; 123. South Elmsall : 


and Upton; 124. Burghwallis; 125. Adwick-le-Street; 126. Dunsville; 127.Thurnscoe; 128. Doncaster; 129. Edlington Wood; 


130. Rossington Bridge; 131. Wharncliffe; 132. Stancil; 133. Templeborough; 134. Canklow; 135.Aston; 136. South Anston; 
137. Kiveton Park; 138. Brough-on-Noe (Derbys) 
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ever, the work that was done by Rome for the 
peace and prosperity of the ancient world can be 
studied in operation upon a more limited stage, 
the greatness of the achievement is brought home 
to us with a particular intensity.’ 


In fact the historic county of Yorkshire forms as 
good a region for the study of the Roman period as 
any of similar size in Britain. Yorkshire includes a great 
range of landscape types making at least twelve ‘nat- 
ural regions’, to quote the Elgees (1933, 4), which 
range from the low-lying Vale of York to the uplands of 
the Pennines and Moors. Because of this diversity it is 
no surprise to find that Yorkshire possesses more or 
less the whole range of traditionally recognised 
Romano-British site types including forts, vici, three 
‘chartered’ towns (the colonia at York and civitas capi- 
tals at Brough-on-Humber and Aldborough), other 
nucleated settlements of varying sizes, and villas and 
farmsteads. Yorkshire, therefore, presents the archae- 
ologist with, inter alia, an excellent opportunity to 
study the interrelationship between Roman and 
native, and between settlements with widely differing 
functions. 

The subheading of this chapter is “a resource 
assessment’; in other words it is intended to be a sum- 
mary of archaeological knowledge and an indication 
of the potential for further research. To attempt any- 
thing other than a very general survey of the resource 
for the Roman period in a region as manifestly rich in 
archaeological remains as Yorkshire, and one which 
has such a distinguished history of scholarly investi- 
' gation would clearly be very difficult in a paper many 
| times the length of this one. What follows is, there- 
fore, bound to be incomplete and will reflect the bias 
of the writer’s knowledge and interests. The major 
part of the paper is a review of the current state of 
knowledge about Roman Yorkshire, largely based on 
_ published work, although at times it will be relevant 
to refer to unpublished material. This has been 
drawn, for the most part, from the annual reviews in, 
firstly, the journals of the Society for the Promotion of 
' Roman Studies, Journal of Roman Studies (JRS) and, 
| after 1970, Britannia, and, secondly, in the Bulletin of 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Roman Antiquities 
Section. It may also be noted that a round-up of 
archaeological work in all periods, including Roman, 
was published in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal on 
an annual basis up to and including 1982 and 1986-8. 
The development of the current state of knowledge is 
described chronologically in three periods of roughly 
equal length so as to give the reader some idea of how 
research priorities have changed in the last 100 years 
or so. The review is followed by a short discussion, 
which attempts to identify a number of themes 
appearing to warrant further research. With the 
exception of the excavation sites reported just as this 
volume was completed, all sites referred to in the 
Paper appear on Fig.35. 
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2. The Archaeology of Roman Yorkshire: 
The Early Years (1900-45) 


The foundation of the Yorkshire Roman Archaeological 
Committee in 1906, the direct forebear of the Roman 
Antiquities Section of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society (YAS), is probably the first major landmark in 
the history of archaeological research into the Roman 
period in Yorkshire. A valuable account of the 
Committee’s work in sponsoring and supporting excav- 
ations between 1906 and 1943 was published by Mary 
Derwas Chitty in the Bulletin of the YAS Roman 
Antiquities Section for 1986-7. Before the 20th century, 
knowledge of the Roman period in this region, other 
than what was derived or surmised from literary 
sources, came largely from the work of antiquarian 
scholars whose principal interest lay in artefacts, partic- 
ularly those of intrinsic value or unusual aesthetic 
appeal. They usually paid little regard to the buried con- 
text of their finds in the way that we consider appropri- 
ate today. One can see, for example, in such classic 
works on York, both entitled Eburacum, by Drake (1736) 
and Wellbeloved (1842), and on Aldborough by Eckroyd 
Smith (1852) that certain categories of artefacts such as 
coins, brooches and funerary monuments bulk large in 
the antiquarian record. In addition to Roman roads, an 
enduring subject of interest over the centuries, any 
structures recorded were usually of a monumental char- 
acter, like the fortress wall in York (Fig.3), or, like the 
main buildings of a villa, at least stone-built. If a villa is 
defined for present purposes as a Romanised house in 
the countryside with rectangular plan elements, at least 
some stone walls, and such appointments as baths and 
heating systems, then a list of Yorkshire villas recorded 
in the 18th-19th centuries includes those at Bishop 


Burton (Clark 1935, 67), Castle Dykes, North Stainley 


(elgecmsand = Eleee 19337) 158), Dalton Parlours, 
Collingham (Procter 1855b), Hovingham (Clark 1935, 
88-92), Kirk Sink, Gargrave (Villy 1912), Musley Bank 
(Clark 1935, 111), Oulston (ibid., 119), Rowborough (ibid., 
111) and possibly Millington, although this may have 
been a temple (Ramm 1978, 101; 1989-90). 

In the early part of the 20th century, before and 
during World War I, excavation work appears to have 
been largely confined to military sites, including the 
forts of Castleshaw, now in Greater Manchester 
(Bruton 1908; 1911), Elslack (Olenacum) (May 1911), 
Newton Kyme (Simpson 1981); Slack (Camulodunum) 
(Dodd and Woodward 1922; Richmond 1925, 30-48) 
and Templeborough (May 1922; Buckland 1986a, 
30-6). The last named was the subject of one of 
Britain’s first ‘rescue’ excavations, being undertaken 
before the construction of a munitions factory. In addi- 
tion, the late 4th century signal station at Huntcliff was 
excavated (Hornsby and Stanton 1912) giving some 
context to the inscription referring to a ‘camp and 
tower’ found at Ravenscar in 1774 (RIB 721; Clark 
1935, 121-2). The only villa explored on any scale in 
this period was Harpham where parts of three mosaic 
pavements were found (Sheppard 1905; Collier 1907). 
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Plate 7: Aerial view of the Roman fort earthworks at Brough by Bainbridge, North Yorkshire, founded c.AD 90-105. The view 
is to the south-west and the fort can be seen overlooking the valley of the River Bain, a tributary of the Ure. The line of the Roman 
road along Wensleydale (Margary 73) is not known, but its north-east/south-west line runs out of the top of the view as the Cam 
road. On the south-east side of the fort the earthworks of an early 3rd century annexe can be seen. The earthworks of the medieval 
manorial complex shown in Fig.97 are seen top centre and the drained tarn shown in P1.98 in the top right corner. The unusual 
settlement pattern based around the fort, originating in the Roman period if not earlier, is clearly seen. Earthworks of a multi- 
period settlement can be seen on the hill slope to the left of the fort. Some are documented in the medieval period. The earthworks 
of Holmehouse are seen to the left of the barn (now converted to a house) at the bottom of the view, and the surviving medieval 
farm of Brough Hill is on the left edge of the view (Photo: © English Heritage, Crown Copyright) 


After the war Roman military and political history, 
derived from both literary and epigraphic sources, 


continued to provide the dominant framework for 


archaeological research, and fortifications were again 
the main focus of attention. The first major archaeo- 
logical excavations in York examined the fortress 
defences (Miller 1925; 1928). Subsequently, there was a 


small excavation in the legionary bath house (Corder 
1933; RCHME 1962, 42-3). Elsewhere in the county 
excavations took place at the forts of Bainbridge 
(Virosidum) (Collingwood 1928; Droop 1929; 1930; 
1932; PI.7), Brough-on-Humber (see below), Catterick 
(see below), Cawthorn (Simpson 1926; Richmond 
1933) and Ilkley (Verbeia) (Woodward 1925). Work at 
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Malton (Derventio) (Corder 1930a) by the Roman 
Malton Excavation Committee provided an impetus 
for Roman archaeology in east Yorkshire generally. 
Excavations in 1933 and 1938 at Adel north of Leeds 
located Roman occupation, but not the presumed fort 
(Faull 1981a, 143-5). A Roman site was also excavated 
at Long Preston (Villy 1924), although its identification 
as a fort is now considered doubtful (Haigh and Taylor 
1992-3). In addition, work continued on the late 
Roman signal stations with excavations by KG. 
Simpson at Filey (Clark 1935, 82), Goldsborough 
(Hornsby and Laverick 1932) and Scarborough 
(Collingwood 1931). A pioneering study of the pottery 
from these sites was published by Hull (1932). 

As far as the archaeology of the chartered towns 
and other civilian settlements is concerned, there is, in 
comparison to what was done on the military sites, rel- 
atively little to report. In York, known to have gained 
the rank of colonia by 237 (RCHME 1962, xxxvi), work 
was limited to a rapid examination of the baths in 1939 
(largely unpublished, but see RCHME 1962, 54-7; 
Perrin 1975). Otherwise the civilian settlements 
remained largely terra incognita, as can be seen in 
Richmond's review of the coloniae of Roman Britain 
published in 1946. At Aldborough (Isurium Brigantum), 
the Brigantian civitas capital, there was work on the 
defences in 1937-8 (Myres et al. 1959). At Brough-on- 
Humber work directed by Corder in 1933-1937 
revealed a sequence which began with a conquest 
period fort and was concluded by a walled enclosure 
which probably, but not certainly, served as the civitas 
capital of the Parisi (Corder 1934; 1935; Corder and 
Romans 1936; 1937; 1939; Corder and Richmond 
1938a; 1942; for a recent summary see Wacher 1995, 


| 394-401). The association of Brough with the place- 


name Petuaria was apparently confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion alluding to a theatre (RIB 707). Found near 
Brough was an unusual early Roman burial, thought 
to be in native tradition, accompanied by two sceptres 


| anda bucket (Corder and Richmond 1938b). 


As far as other large nucleated settlements are con- 
cerned, the first of a series of excavations at Catterick 
(Cataractonium), in advance of the proposed diversion 
of the Al through a Roman site known since the 18th 
century, took place in 1938 (Hildyard and Wade 1950). 
The work suggested that a fort at Thornbrough Farm 
on the south side of the River Swale was succeeded by 
a settlement of urban character and gave a hint of the 
archaeological riches to come in some 60 years of sub- 
sequent excavation (Wilson 2002; for other summaries 
see Wilson 1984; 1999; Burnham and Wacher 1990, 111). 

In an era when Pearson could claim that ‘the pres- 
ence of villas ... usually indicates the prevalence of cul- 
tivation and agricultural organisation’ (1936, 22-3), as if 
away from the watchful eye of the imperial élite the 
natives subsisted in ways which had little to do with 
either and in any case left little archaeological trace, it is 
not surprising that scholarly interest in rural areas was 
principally drawn to villas. The principal Yorkshire 
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villa excavation between the wars took place at Whin 
Fields, Langton, 5km south of Malton, where a 
sequence, since replicated elsewhere, which began 
with a native farm and concluded with Roman stone 
structures was revealed (Corder and Kirk 1932; Ramm 
1988, 84-6). Evidence for metalworking at the villa was 
published by Goodall in 1972. In addition, there was 
work at Rudston (Woodward 1934; 1936; Woodward 
and Steer 1938), Well (Gilyard-Beer 1951) and Stancil 
near Tickhill (Whiting 1941; Buckland 1986a, 38), a site 
which also produced a number of Roman burials. A 
villa was recorded at Kirkby Wharfe near Tadcaster on 
the 2nd edition OS Map of Roman Britain. At 
Middleham a bath house, possibly part of a villa, which 
had been discovered in 1881 was re-examined in 1940 
(Clark 1941, 226). At the villa of Brantingham, near 
Brough-on-Humber, excavations recovered the famous 
Tyche mosaic (Slack 1951; Smith 1976). A little to the 
north-east, at Newbald, a probable villa was briefly 
examined by Corder in 1939 (Corder 1941). The discov- 
ery of the last two sites named and chance recovery of 
many other finds were beginning to show that one of 
the most densely settled zones of the Romano-British 
period in the Yorkshire region lay within a few kilome- 
tres of the road from Brough-on-Humber to York. 
Away from the villas the settlements of the great 
majority of Brigantes and Parisi remained largely 
untouched by excavation. Because of their prominent 
earthworks, however, one ‘native’ site which did 
attract attention was that of the multi-period field 
boundaries and hut circles 1.5km north of Grassington 
in Wharfedale (Curwen 1928; Raistrick 1935). They 
were the subject of one of the earliest aerial archaeo- 
logical surveys in the region which was conducted by 
O.G.S. Crawford in 1932. Subsequent air photographs 


~ of this famous site have been published, inter alia, by St 


Joseph (RS 1950, 98, pl.6, 1) and by Frere and St Joseph 
(1983, 215-16; P1.5). Another rural site examined exten- 
sively was at Elmswell, near Driffield (Congreve 1937; 
1938; Corder 1940), occupied throughout the Roman 
period, where ditched enclosures, a building with cob- 
bled floor and a corn-drying kiln were examined. 
Amongst the finds there was a piece of decorated met- 
alwork in native style known as the Elmswell plaque 
(Corder and Hawkes 1940). 

Many of the excavations referred to above, with 
their important stratigraphic sequences, prompted the 
pottery studies that have laid the foundations for the 
dating of Roman sites in this region. In addition, Philip 
Corder excavated the production sites at Crambeck, 
which, besides kilns, also produced a number of buri- 
als (Corder 1928; 1937), and at Throlam (Corder 1930b). 

Finally in this section, note may be made of the 
Gazetteer of Roman Remains in East Yorkshire compiled 
by Mary Kitson Clark in 1935 which recorded all sites 
in that region where Roman material had been found. 
As a compendium of references to forts, roads, towns 
and other settlements, it remains indispensable to the 
study of Roman Yorkshire. 
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3. Roman Yorkshire 1945-1971: 
a Period of Transition 


For the purposes of this review the period since the 
end of World War II has been divided into two parts 
with a break in 1971 since it was at about this time that 
the scale of threats to archaeological sites of all periods 
rose to such a level that a number of new directions for 
their investigation was taken. These included the 
foundation of the first professional units in the region: 
the York Archaeological Trust (YAT) established in 
1972, and the Humberside and West Yorkshire Units 
established in 1975. In addition, 1971 is the date of a 
review of Roman Yorkshire, Soldier and Civilian in 
Roman Yorkshire (Butler 1971) which in spite of its title, 
has little to say about rural settlement and in this sense 
sums up an era in which evidence for that subject 
remained sparse, a situation which has changed radi- 
cally since then. 

Research into Roman Yorkshire in the years 
1945-1971 appears, at first sight, to have been con- 
cerned with much the same themes as it had been 
before the war, but it is also possible to detect the 
emergence of new ones accompanied by new tech- 
niques of investigation, notably the greatly increased 
use of aerial photography. The record of publication, 
however, shows that questions about military and 
political issues remained at the forefront of archaeolo- 
gists’ minds. 

The immediate pre-conquest period of the mid 1st 
century AD was brought to life by the first excavations 
at the late Iron Age enclosure at Stanwick near 
Richmond (Wheeler 1954), although Wheeler’s evoca- 
tion of it as the site of the Brigantes’ last stand has 
since been questioned. At York, excavation in the 1950s 
took place largely in the fortress (e.g. Wenham 1957a; 
1961; 1962; 1972; Stead 1958; 1968b) rather than in the 
civilian settlements. This emphasis becomes clear 
when one consults Eburacum, the great inventory of 
Roman York, published by the Royal Commission on 
the Historical Monuments of England (RCHME) in 
1962. Further work in the fortress took place in the 
1960s and early 1970s (Radley 1966; 1970; 1972; 
Wenham 1968a), principally concerned with its 
defences, but culminating in the great campaign in 
1969-72 at York Minster in advance of the underpin- 
ning of the medieval structure. This revealed parts of 
the principia basilica and first cohort barracks, and a 
sequence of activity within those buildings running 
from the early 2nd century to the early 5th and 
beyond (Philips and Heywood 1995). 

Elsewhere in the county there were excavations by 
the University of Leeds at the fort of Bainbridge (P17) 
in 1957-9 (Hartley 1960) and 1966-8 (Wilson 1969, 
207-9), which examined structural sequences in the 
south-east corner and in the principia (see also Frere 
and St Joseph 1983, 113-15). Work at Bowes (Lavatris) 
revealed the principia, the defences and an annexe to 
the north (Wilson 1968, 179-81; 1971, 251); there was 
also a survey of the aqueduct (Tomlin 1973). Other forts 
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excavated included Castleshaw (Rosser 1958; 
Thompson 1974), Doncaster (Danum) (Buckland 1986a, 
11-17), Ilkley (Hartley 1963), Lease Rigg (Hayes and 
Rutter 1964, 69-75), and Newton Kyme where aerial 
photography showed that there were two temporary 
camps, a late Ist century fort and a large (4.7ha) fort of 
the late 3rd century (JRS 1957, 209; Frere and St Joseph 
1983, 110-13; Fig.36). At Slack (Hartley 1988, 65; Hunter 
et al. 1967; Wilson 1970, 281) the defences, the bath 
house and an annexe on the York—Chester road were 
re-examined. Flavian and Trajanic occupation was 
found at the presumed fort site at Adel (JRS 1958, 136), 
and occupation material of various periods was recov- 
ered at the site of the fort at Healam Bridge (Greene 
1951, 522-3). In addition, the vexillation fortress at 
Rossington Bridge, referred to above, was identified for 
the first time on an aerial photograph in 1968. 

Roman roads continued to attract attention being 
rightly seen as fundamental to an understanding of 
both the military conquest in the region and its subse- 
quent economic development. Roads have proved, 
moreover, an ideal subject for amateur fieldworkers 
endowed with energy and an eye for landscape. 
Survey and excavation in the period under discussion 
was stimulated no doubt, by the appearance in 1955 
and 1957 of the first edition of Margary’s great nation- 
al compendium, of which the latest and 3rd edition 
appeared in 1973 (references are given below in the 
form Margary 710 etc.). Published survey and excav- 
ation work in Yorkshire includes that by Greene (1952) 
on Ricknild Street near Rotherham (Margary 18e), and 
by Greene and Smedley (1957) and Preston (1957; 
1969) on the Doncaster — Sheffield - Brough-on-Noe 
road (Margary 710). Wenham (1957b) and Thackrah 
(1967) excavated sections through the road between 
York and Tadcaster (Calcaria) (Margary 28c). A little to 
the east of York Wenham (1968b) also examined the 
road from York to Malton (Margary 800) at Ryethorpe 
Grange, and a road, unrecorded by Margary, running 
from York to Stamford Bridge at Appletree Farm. 
Survey of the road running north from Amotherby, 
4km west of Malton, via Wheeldale Moor (Wade’s 
Causeway), near Goathland (Margary 81b), begun 
before the war, was completed (Hayes and Rutter 
1964). Valuable evidence for Roman roads also 
appeared in A.H. Smith’s study of place-names in the 
West Riding (Smith 1961-3g, 1449). 

As far as the chartered towns are concerned, York 
witnessed archaeological excavations in the colonia 
south-west of the Ouse. Two small sites in the 
Bishophill area (JRS 1962, 166; JRS 1963, 129-30; 
Wenham and Hall 1987) and another on the site of the 
church of St Mary Bishophill Senior (Ramm 1976a) 
produced evidence for town houses. On the north- 
east side of the Ouse there was an excavation at 
Hungate of a stone structure, thought to be a crane 
base, on the west bank of the Foss (RCHME 1962, 64; 
Richardson 1959) and an investigation of a bath house, 
riverside street and other structures close to the 
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metres 


Figure 36: Aerial survey of the Roman forts and vicus at Newton Kyme, North Yorkshire, transcribed from aerial photo- 
graphs. Based on the 1964 1:2,500 scale (Revised County Series) map with the permission of the Controller of Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office (© English Heritage, Crown Copyright 1995) 

Two possible Roman camps defined by ditches (A and B), a small fort (C) is overlaid by a larger late Roman fort (D). In addi- 
tion to the road running south from the fort through the vicus, a broad band running north-west/south-east, shown shaded 
(E), may represent a road or droveway 


The prehistoric henge monument is lower right (Ch. 6, p.97) 
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Plate 8: The Roman bath house at Catterick 
(Cataractonium), North Yorkshire under excavation in 1959 
in advance of the bypass (Photo: © English Heritage, Crown 
Copyright) 


fortress on the north-east side of the Ouse (RCHME 
1962, 59-61). At Aldborough excavation work was 
largely confined to the town defences, revealing a late 
2nd century ditch and earthen rampart to which a 
wall was added in the 3rd century; this in turn 
acquired exterior towers in the 4th century 
(Charlesworth 1971; Jones 1971; Snape et al. 2002). At 
Brough-on-Humber there were major excavations in 
1958-61 (Wacher 1969; 1995, 394-401) which remain 
the basis for understanding the defended enclosure; 
the sequence beginning, as already noted, with a con- 
quest period fort now shown to have been succeeded 
by an enclosure with earthwork defences of the mid 
2nd century, rebuilt in stone in the late 3rd century 
with exterior towers added in the late 4th. 

At Catterick aerial photography in 1949 revealed 


the extent of the walled town (St Joseph 1953, 90, pl.13) - 


and rescue archaeology resumed in advance of the 
threatened Al diversion. Excavations took place in 
1952 within the town which, inter alia, produced an 
important group of late 4th century buckles (Hildyard 
1957). Work on the bypass line resumed under Wacher 
in 1958-9 at Thornbrough Farm (Wacher 1971; Wilson 
2002). An Agricolan fort bath house was found which 
later became part of a mansio (P1.8) and the sequence 
was completed by 4th century town buildings. North 
of the River Swale ditches were located which are now 
interpreted as a defended vicus or stores depot of the 
mid 2nd century. 

Malton is another site where a flourishing civilian 
settlement, usually known as the vicus, grew up out- 
side a fort, in this case lying between its south-east 
gate and the River Derwent. It was examined in 
1949-52 (Mitchelson 1964) and again in 1968-70 
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(Wenham and Heywood 1997). In summary, between 
the early 2nd to the mid 4th century densely packed 
rectangular buildings, first of timber then of stone, 
stood end-on to two streets diverging from the fort 
gate. One of the 4th century buildings contained a 
mosaic and hypocaust, and had painted plaster on the 
walls. From the late 2nd century onwards it appears 
that the vicus was defended by a stone wall and ditch 
on its eastern side. Other discoveries made east of the 
Derwent in Norton suggested a flourishing 3rd—4th 
century settlement of industrial character with pottery 
kilns and smithing hearths (Hayes and Whitley 1950; 
Robinson 1978, 7-9; Hayes 1988b). Another extensive 
settlement which may also owe its origin to a fort, in 
this case Piercebridge, was excavated at Manfield on 
the south bank of the River Tees on Dere Street, 
although the fort itself lies on the north bank (Wilson 
1972, 309; Fitzpatrick and Scott 1999). 

An unusual example of a river port was identified 
where the Humber becomes the Ouse at Faxfleet near 
Broomfleet close to the mouth of the River Foulness 
(see below) and confluence of the Ouse and Trent 
(Bartlett 1968; Sitch 1989). The principal period of occu- 
pation was dated to the 2nd—3rd century and amongst 
the finds was a stamped lead pig from the Derbyshire 
mines, presumably indicative of trade in the metal. 

In rural areas there were important excavations at 
Beadlam (Stead 1971; Neal 1996) and Rudston (Stead 
1980). In both cases stone villa buildings of the 4th cen- 
tury came at the end of a long sequence of occupation, 
which in the case of Rudston began with huts and 
enclosures of the late Iron Age. Work also took place 
on the villa at Brantingham where, inter alia, a number 
of mosaics were recovered (Liversidge et al. 1973). 
Other villas examined included Drax (Wilson 1966), 
Harpham (Mellor 1952), and Holme House, Manfield 
(Wilson 1970, 279-80; 1971, 251-2; Harding 1984). The 
last named lay several hundred metres to the east of 
the roadside settlement referred to above and was a 
site of Iron Age origin on which a substantial complex 
of stone buildings had developed by the end of the 
2nd century. In addition, the Middleham bath house 
was re-examined (JRS 1957, 208). 

As in the pre-war period, rural farmsteads were 
rarely excavated unless they were the precursors to 
villas. Knowledge of Roman rural settlement still 
largely depended, as in earlier times, on the recording 
of surface and chance finds by local fieldworkers. 
Amongst the relatively few sites excavated, however, 
were three near Scarborough : an unusual double- 
ditched enclosure of late 1st-early 2nd century date at 
Staxton (Brewster 1957), a ditched enclosure of Flavian 
origin and roundhouse of the 4th century at 
Crossgates (Rutter and Duke 1958), and a site at 
Seamer (Mitchelson 1950) which produced another 
4th century roundhouse. At Spaunton, on the south- 
ern edge of the North York Moors, excavation revealed 
a building defined by post-holes and a number of 
poorly preserved stone walls (Whitaker 1967; Wilson 
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1967, 179). At Crambe, south-west of Malton, evidence 
for a rural settlement including a corn drying kiln was 
studied by Wenham (1966). On the north edge of the 
Cleveland Hills a settlement of Iron Age origin was 
excavated at Pale End, Kildale (Hayes 1966b). In anoth- 
er upland area, this time in Craven, a site at Middle 
House, between Malham Tarn and _Littondale 
(Raistrick and Holmes 1962; King 1986, 182) produced 
a number of circular plan buildings thought to be of 
the Roman period. At Thornsber Barns, Arncliffe, in 
Littondale, a site badly in need of reassessment (see 
Moorhouse, Ch. 17 this volume), the enclosures and 
hut circles of a native farmstead on a series of terraces 
were examined (Leak and Leak 1970; White 1997, 41). 

In south Yorkshire Radley and Plant (1969a) pub- 
lished a survey of evidence from the sandstone coun- 
try in the Rother and Sheaf valleys, and the Magnesian 
Limestone ridge to the east of them. They noted a pos- 
sible military site at Kiveton Park and occupation site 
at Aston, but concluded that the area was ‘a backwater 
throughout Roman times’. Further work took place on 
banked enclosures in woods at South Anston (Radley 
and Plant 1969b). Fieldwork locating a number of 
Roman sites between Barnsley and Sheffield, notably 
in the Wharncliffe area, was undertaken by L.H. 
Butcher (Beswick and Merrills 1983). An excavation by 
Butcher at Wharncliffe, on a site known for the pro- 
duction of beehive querns, examined an enclosure, 
c.20m X 10m, surrounded by a rubble bank with a kerb 
of large blocks, which produced 2nd — 3rd century 
pottery (Makepiece 1984). Part of a similar kerbed 
enclosure bank and a corn-drier were examined at 
Womersley (Buckland and Dolby 1987). Traces of struc- 
tures and ditched enclosures of 2nd—4th century date 
were recorded in a watching brief at Ferry Fryston 
(RS 1957, 209-10). 

Although the Yorkshire region has produced 
numerous examples of sculpture and other items relat- 
ing to Roman religious cults, little is known about the 
_ shrines or temples from which they derive. However, 
the archaeology of cult was brought to life shortly after 
World War II by the discovery of the shrines to 
Silvanus and Vinotonus on Scargill Moor near Bowes 
(Wright 1946; Richmond and Wright 1948). At 
Elmswell, near Driffield, further excavations in 1950-2 
revealed structures and two altars, probably from a 
shrine located at a water source (Dent 1988a). At 
Walkington Wold, near Brough-on-Humber, excav- 
ations in 1967-9 revealed a former barrow on the edge 
of which ten decapitated skeletons were buried in the 
late 4th century (Bartlett and Mackey 1973). The bod- 
ies and an assemblage of 726 coins have been reinter- 
preted by Bailey (1985) as indicating a cult site. 
Except for the Arras Culture area in east Yorkshire, 
there are few Iron Age burials from Yorkshire and the 
introduction of interment of the dead in the late 1st 
century is a good example of a culture change conse- 
quent on the conquest (Jones 1991a, 116). The study of 
Roman cemeteries and burial practice took a major 
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step forward with the examination of the site at 
Trentholme Drive, York, south-west of the colonia, 
which produced over 350 burials (Wenham 1968c). 
This led to the first large-scale scientific examination of 
human remains of the Roman period anywhere in 
Britain (Warwick 1968). All the evidence for York’s 
Roman cemeteries as it existed in 1962, much of which 
had been recorded haphazardly during suburban 
expansion and the construction of the railway station 
in the 19th century, was described in Eburacum 
(RCHME 1962, 67-110). Elsewhere in the county indi- 
vidual burials or small groups of burials were exam- 
ined archaeologically on a number of occasions, but 
without detailed scientific examination of the bones. 
There were, for example, two groups of about 30 inhu- 
mations excavated in Norton (JRS 1954, 90-1; Wilson 
1968, 182). Five adults and nineteen infants were 
found at Rudston villa (Bayley 1980). A cist burial was 
found at Nawton (others, unrecorded, are known in 
the area) and a skeleton in an inscribed stone coffin at 
Sutton-under-Whitestonecliff (Wenham 1960b). At 
Appletree Farm, near York, two burials, one in a lead 
and one ina stone coffin were found (Wenham 1968b). 
An unspecified number of cremations and inhuma- 
tions were noted at Slack (Wilson 1970, 281). As men- 
tioned above, ten decapitated skeletons came from 
Walkington Wold along with two other inhumations. 
Finally, numerous infant burials were recorded at both 
Malton (Mitchelson 1964, 229) and Brough (Wacher 
1969, 233-7). 

The study of material culture remained focused, in 
the first instance, on pottery. A number of production 
sites received attention from excavators including 
Cantley, Doncaster (Gilmour 1954; Cregeen 1957; 
Annable 1960), Lockington, north of Beverley (Lloyd 
1968) and Norton (Hayes and Whitley 1950). Few 
opportunities arose for the study of other technolo- 
gies, one exception being a study of ironworking at 
Brough-on-Humber by Biek and Wacher (1969). 

Finally, under the heading of material culture, the 
study of funerary monuments, inscriptions and sculp- 
ture in the region was advanced, at least as far as York 
was concerned, by the systematic catalogue of material 
in Eburacum (RCHME 1962, 111-35). Further comments 
were made on selected examples by Birley (1966). York 
and Yorkshire inscriptions discovered before 1953 were 
published by Collingwood and Wright (1965) in 
Volume 1 of Roman Inscriptions of Britain (RIB). 


4. Roman Yorkshire since 1972: towards the 
study of interaction 


Since the early 1970s the scale and scope of archaeo- 


logical investigation into the Roman, as into every 


other, period in Yorkshire has increased enormously. 
This has been due to a number of factors. For a start, 
the pace of discovery of sites has quickened such that 
there is now an awareness of a much greater number 
of them than hitherto, particularly in rural areas. For 
this an enormous debt is owed to the increasing use of 
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aerial photography, which has radically changed 
knowledge of the historic landscape of all periods. 
Hand in hand with the discovery of new sites, by aer- 
ial photography or other means, has gone the appreci- 
ation of the serious nature of the threats to them from 
such agencies as farming, quarrying and urban devel- 
opment. Since the early 1970s, however, there has 


been a greater willingness by government and other _ 


bodies to find resources to meet these threats. In addi- 
tion, there has been a growing acceptance of archaeol- 
ogy as a consideration in the planning process. The 
increased resources and opportunities have, in their 
turn, allowed archaeologists to become much more 
ambitious in both their fieldwork and in their post- 
excavation research. This ambition has led to a number 
of very important methodological advances in, for 
example, geophysical survey, excavation recording, 
environmental archaeology, and artefact conservation 
and analysis. 

As far as the Roman period is concerned, at the 
same time as the database was expanding and 
methodology developing, the 1970s and 1980s also 
saw a quickening of the pace of change in research 
objectives with new emphasis given to the economic 
and social relationship between the Roman élite and 
the native population. In Pearson’s day, in the 1930s, 
the period was widely considered to be one in which 
an alien and superior culture, characterised, inter alia, 
by forts, roads, villas and imported luxury goods, was 
imposed on a native population which was, for the 
most part, archaeologically invisible. As we have seen, 
native sites began to emerge as a more prominent fea- 
ture of the archaeological record in the years after the 
war, but since the early 1970s the amount of evidence 
for them has grown substantially. Symptomatic of the 
changing research orientation which has given the 
native population a more prominent place in the 
region’s archaeology was the content of two volumes 
in the series The Peoples of Roman Britain, the first being 
The Parisi by Ramm (1978) and the second The Brigantes 
by Hartley and Fitts (1988). In addition, the 1980s pro- 


duced a number of reviews of the Roman period in the . 


north, including those edited by Branigan (1980), 
Wilson et al. (1984) and Price and Wilson (1988), which 
discussed a growing body of archaeological evidence 
for rural settlement in the territories of the Brigantes 
and the Parisi. These reviews also showed that the 
days were long gone when the inclusion of Britain in 
the Roman empire was understandable simply as a 
one-way process, in which the Romans imposed their 
culture on the Britons and were not themselves 
changed by interaction with them. 

The increasing attention given to native settlement, 
and to economic and social interaction does not, of 
course, mean that research into the archaeology of 
recorded historical events has been ignored in recent 
years. As far as the conquest period is concerned, one 
may note, first of all, a major review and survey of the 
Stanwick earthworks (Haselgrove et al. 1990b; Welfare 
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et al. 1990) accompanied by further excavation on the 
defences which has led to the revision of many of 
Wheeler’s conclusions (Haselgrove et al. 1990a). In 
addition, excavations within the earthworks have 
revealed, inter alia, occupation pre-dating the defences 
and evidence for close trade connections between the 
Brigantian residents and the Roman _ world 
(Haselgrove and Turnbull 1984; Turnbull and Fitts 
1988; Frere 1990, 325). While on the subject of the 
immediate pre-conquest period, another important 
site of the mid Ist century which may be mentioned 
here is Redcliff, North Ferriby, on the north bank of the 
Humber. Limited excavations suggest it was a port 
used by the Parisi to import goods from the Roman 
world, although one which was rendered redundant 
soon after the conquest (Crowther and Didsbury 1988; 
Crowther et al. 1989; Willis 1996). 

In York further work has taken place in the fortress 
since 1972 within the context of a wide-ranging pro- 
gramme of urban archaeology. Sites excavated include 
parts of the bath house, including the sewer system 
(Whitwell 1976), the barracks and defences (Sumpter 
and Coll 1977; Ottaway 1996a) and other buildings 
(Hall 1997). Together with the publication of the 
Minster excavations noted above (Philips and 
Heywood 1995), this recent work has revolutionised 
knowledge of the fortress plan and construction 
sequence between the late Ist and early 5th centuries. 
Unpublished work by York Archaeological Trust on 
the baths, barracks and streets (Frere 1987, 319-20; 
1991, 241) and by the University of York at the Minster 
Library on a site in the retentura will, in due course, 
enhance understanding of the fortress still further. 

Elsewhere in Yorkshire important work has taken 
place on two successive late Ist century forts at 
Castleford (Lagentium) (Abramson et al. 1999), strategi- 
cally located at the confluence of the Rivers Aire and 
Calder, on the Agricolan fort and subsequent fortlet at 
Castleshaw (Redhead et al. 1989), on the forts at 
Catterick (see below) and on the Flavian fort at Hayton 
(Johnson 1978). At Lease Rigg, near Whitby, on a site 
commanding Eskdale, the interior and defences of a 
fort and adjacent annexe, probably of the late 1st cen- 
tury were examined on a larger scale than hitherto 
(Frere 1977, 381-2; Hartley 1978; 1980b; 1993; Grew 
1981, 328). Small-scale investigations have taken place 
at Ilkley (Goodburn 1978, 428; Allon 1986-7; Hartley 
1987, 19; Esmonde Cleary 1997, 419; 1999, 342) and, for 
the first time, at Greta Bridge (Maglona) (Adamson 
1998) which has also been the subject of a geophysical 
survey by Geoquest and the University of Durham. A 
reconsideration of Cawthorn (G. Lee 1997a) has been 
followed by a new excavation programme (Wilson and 
Lee 2000; 2001). Fieldwalking and aerial photography 
in advance of the widening of the Al has shed some 
light on occupation around the fort at Healam Bridge 
(Price and Evans 1991-2; Dennison 1994). 

As important as the excavations referred to, is the 
elucidation of known forts and discovery of new ones 
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by aerial photography and other non-destructive 
means. This continues to change our picture of the 
Roman conquest and of military dispositions in the 
region. Aerial photography has allowed a very 
detailed survey based on cropmarks of the forts, 
camps and vicus at Newton Kyme (Fig.36; Frere and St 
Joseph 1983; Boutwood 1996) as well as the discovery 
of new sites at Burghwallis (Buckland 1986a, 8), Roall 
Manor Farm, near Doncaster (Bewley and Macleod 
1993; Van de Noort and Ellis 1997, 248), and Wensley 
(White 1988). In addition, some indication of a fort has 
emerged at Stamford Bridge (Ramm 1978, 31-4). A 
new fort of Flavian date with an unusual box rampart 
was discovered by geophysical prospection at 
Roecliffe, immediately south of the River Ure, which 
may have been the forerunner of a fort at Aldborough 
established after Dere Street (Margary 8b) had been 
laid out (Esmonde Cleary 1994, 265-6; Bishop 1995). At 
Rossington Bridge further aerial photographs revealed 
a second possible military enclosure in addition to the 
vexillation fortress already known (Van de Noort and 
Ellis 1997, 275-8). 

Other military sites examined include one of the 
camps at Newton Kyme (Monaghan 1991), the signal 
station on Bowes Moor and marching camp at Rey 
Cross, both since 1974 in Co. Durham (Robinson 1990; 
Frere 1991, 238). Study of the late Roman signal sta- 
tions on the Yorkshire coast was revived firstly by an 
important paper by Wilson (1989) and then by excav- 
ations in advance of coastal erosion at Filey (Ottaway 
1996b; 1997; 2001) where the occupation deposits in 
the courtyard, treated cursorily at other signal stations, 
were examined in detail revealing evidence for provi- 
sioning of the site (see below). 

A major survey of Roman military camps was pub- 
lished in 1995 by Welfare and Swan for RCHME which 
includes all the seven Yorkshire examples then known. 
Subsequently there has been a small-scale investigation 
of one of the Bootham Stray camps near York 
_ (Stephens and Ware 1995) and two new camps have 
been discovered at Monk’s Cross 5km north-east of 
York. A new camp on Buttercrambe Moor has been dis- 
covered by aerial photography (Horne and Lawton 
1998) and subjected to excavation (Lawton 2000). 
Another probable new camp was reported at 
Kirkhamgate between Dewsbury and Wakefield 
(Esmonde Cleary 1997, 420-1). 

In respect of settlements immediately outside forts, 
classified as either vici or annexes, one may begin with 
Roecliffe (noted above) where there was an excavation 
of the extra-mural settlement on the east side of the 
fort revealing, inter alia, structures dated c.71-85 and 
evidence for metalworking. At Castleford (Abramson 
et al. 1999) a settlement described as a vicus, occupied 
in the late 1st to late 2nd century, was examined south 
of the fort. An annexe, probably defended by a ditch, 
lay to the north. It contained the bath house, the com- 
plete plan of which was recovered (Crockett and 
Fitzpatrick 1998; Abramson et al. 1999). In nearby 
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Doncaster small-scale excavation has examined the 
vicus and identified what was probably its south-west 
boundary (Buckland 1986a, 18-22; Buckland and 
Magilton 1986). In the north of the county important 
investigations in the vicus at Greta Bridge revealed rib- 
bon development along the Stainmore road (Margary 
82) north-east of the fort, dated mid-late 2nd century- 
late 3rd/early 4th century (Casey and Hoffmann 1998). 
Finally, a street was revealed in the vicus at Castleshaw 
(Esmonde Cleary 1997, 421) and at Slack a trench was 
taken through the annexe (Brown 1996; Esmonde 
Cleary 1997, 419). 

In the last 30 years the survey and excavation of 
Roman roads has remained an important theme in the 
region’s archaeology. The YAS Roman Antiquities 
Section now has a Roman Road Research Study Group 
which reports annually in the Section Bulletin. In addi- 
tion, a series of reports has appeared in Britannia prin- 
cipally concerned with the roads Manchester— 
Tadcaster (Margary 712: Wilson 1973, 282; 1974, 416; 
1975, 238; Goodburn 1976, 318; Frere 1977, 384), 
IIkley—Manchester (Margary 720a: Rankov 1982, 350-1; 
Frere 1983, 295-6; 1984, 283) and _ IIkley— 
Elslack—Ribchester (Margary 721: Wilson 1973, 282; 
1974, 416; 1975, 238; Goodburn 1976, 317; 1978, 427-8; 
1979, 290; Frere 1977, 384; Grew 1980, 363-4; 1981, 328; 
Rankov 1982, 351). An update of the state of knowledge 
about roads around York was published by Brinklow 
(1986), and roads west of Tadcaster were recorded by 
Ramm (1976b; 1980). The two roads running north-east 
from York to Stamford Bridge have been studied by 
Lawton (1997) and a section was excavated through the 
southernmost (which runs via Gate Helmsley, Margary 
8la) at Dunnington (Esmonde Cleary 1997, 416). 
Sections through the Tadcaster-Doncaster road 
(Margary 28b) were excavated at Hook Moor (O'Neill 
2001), at Wentbridge (Houlder 1987-8), where metal- 
working evidence was also found, and at Adwick le 
Street (Francis 1996). In the north of the county Dere 
Street was examined at Catterick (Wilson 1995a) and 
the Stainmore road was, as noted, examined at Greta 
Bridge. A road from Marrick to Ulshaw, between the 
Rivers Swale and Ure, probably serving the local lead 
mines, was surveyed by Fleming (1996). Finally, doubt 
has been cast on whether the supposed Roman road on 
Wheeldale Moor (Wade’s Causeway; Margary 81b) is 
either a road or indeed Roman (G. Lee 1997b; Manby et 
al., Ch. 6 this volume). 

Bridges formed a key part of the Roman road net- 
work and on the Yorkshire—Co. Durham border, 
formed by the River Tees, the results of work at 
Manfield, opposite Piercebridge on the north bank, 
have been published by Fitzpatrick and Scott (1999). A 
timber bridge of c.90 was, following a diversion of 
Dere Street, replaced downstream by a stone bridge in 
the early 3rd century, remains of which can still be 
seen on the site today. 

As far as the chartered towns are concerned, one of 
the great stories in Yorkshire’s archaeology in the last 30 
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Plate 9: York, Tanner Row late 2nd century timber post and plank wall in the civilian settlement south-west of the Ouse 
(Photo: © York Archaeological Trust) 


years has been the investigation of the colonia south- 
west of the Ouse at York (Carver et al. 1978; Frere 1990, 
325; 1991, 241; Ottaway 1993; 1999a). Since the early 
1980s it has been the subject of a number of excavations 
which have provided extensive topographical informa- 


tion and a firm chronological framework for Rome’s ° 


northernmost provincial capital (Pls 9-10). In addition, 
the work has demonstrated the archaeological poten- 
tial of a well-preserved buried townscape with strata in 
places over 3m thick and extensive waterlogged 
deposits, which preserve timber structures and a vast 
range of organic. materials (see below). Extra-mural 
areas outside the fortress and colonia have also been 
examined at many sites around York and published dis- 
coveries include two 4th century houses with mosaics 
(Brinklow and Donaghey 1986; Magilton 1986). 

The civitas capital at Aldborough has seen little 
excavation since 1971, except for work on the building 
containing the Helicon mosaic (Johnson and Neal 
2002) and two small-scale evaluations, one north-east 
of the presumed forum site, which produced an 
east-west street, and the other near the south defences 
(Esmonde Cleary 1994, 265). There has, however, been 


an active programme of research sponsored by the 
YAS based largely on fieldwalking (Dobinson 1987-8). 
Interim reports have appeared in the YAS: Roman 
Antiquities Section Bulletin for the years 1989-92. There 
are two useful overviews of the current state of knowl- 
edge about Aldborough by Dobinson (1988-9; 1995), 
the second being in the excellent English Heritage site 
guide. In addition, an overview of Roman finds from 
Aldborough notes, inter alia, military equipment not 
only of late 1st-early 2nd century date, but also of the 
later 2nd and 3rd centuries suggesting, surprisingly 
perhaps, that troops were garrisoned in the town dur- 
ing that latter period (Bishop 1996). Like Aldborough, 
Brough-on-Humber has seen little recent excavation 
within the walled enclosure. Outside it to the north 
and north-west, however, excavation has revealed 
traces of a large extra-mural settlement (Goodburn 
1978, 427; 1979, 287). Another site on Welton Road to 
the east of the enclosure revealed a road running from 
the east gate dated to the late 2nd century, a 2nd—3rd 
century extra-mural settlement, a field system, four 
burials and evidence for pottery production (Hunter- 
Mann 2000). 
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Plate 10: York, 1-9 Micklegate (Queen's Hotel) walls of an early 3rd century Roman public building in the civilian settle- 
ment south-west of the Ouse. Note the tile-lined arches, blocked in the 4th century (© York Archaeological Trust) 


The continuing programme of rescue archaeology 
at Catterick since 1981 has involved excavation, aerial 
photography and geophysics (for a final report on 
work 1958-1997 see Wilson 2002; for another recent 
summary see Wilson 1999; in addition, see Wilson 
1984; 1990-1; 1995a; 1998; Cardwell 1987-8; Burnham 


_ and Wacher 1990). It now appears that a complex 


sequence began with an Agricolan fort on the south 
side of the River Swale the bath house of which had 
been found by Wacher, located in an annexe (see 
above). This fort was abandoned c.120 and the baths 
were incorporated into a roadside mansio. A defended 
stores depot or vicus was established north of Swale at 
the same time. In c.160 a new fort was established 
south of Swale and the mansio was rebuilt on a grand 
scale; other buildings in a flourishing settlement of the 
late 2nd-3rd century have also been located. At the 
same time a suburb developed north of the Swale. An 
extensive roadside settlement of 2nd century origin 
extending for c.1.5km along Dere Street has been 
found in the Bainesse Farm area south of the fort. 
Numerous strip buildings have been recorded and to 
the east there may have been a villa. In the early 4th 
century a wall was built around what had now 
become a small town south of the Swale. Suggestions 
of an amphitheatre at Catterick race course now seem, 


however, to have been discounted (Moloney 1996a; 
1996b). Occupation in all areas continued into the late 
4th-early 5th century and continuity into the Anglian 
period is strongly suggested (Wilson et al. 1996). 

By contrast with Catterick there has been little 
work over the last 30 years at Malton and Norton, 
although a useful review of the archaeology of the two 
towns was published by Robinson in 1978 and a fur- 
ther review has been prepared for future publication 
by Peter Wilson. A geophysical survey of the fort and 
vicus undertaken by Gareth Dean of York University is 
also unpublished. The potential of areas previously 
unexplored has been shown by the excavation in 
Orchard Fields, south-west of the fort, of a structure 
with a hypocaust (Frere 1992, 273; MAP 1993), and to 
the north-east of the fort of three stone buildings and 
cremation burials (Stephens and Ware 1995). 

Although the work on military sites and towns has 
been extensive since the early 1970s, it is, perhaps, in 


the rural landscape that we find the greatest advances 


in the knowledge of Roman Yorkshire. A brief review 
of what has become a substantial body of data may be 
based on a consideration of each of the region's prin- 
cipal geographical zones in turn beginning with the 
Vale of York. At a site at Naburn 5km south of York, on 
an island of sandy subsoil, a substantial area of small 
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enclosures and hut circles identified from cropmarks 
has been examined (Jones 1988; 1990). The site is of 
some importance for understanding the relationship 
of the fortress at York to its hinterland in the period 
immediately after the conquest. Although the huts did 
not appear to survive the Roman conquest, the field 
system remained and Roman pottery began to arrive 
in the early 2nd century, perhaps indicating a brief 
time lag before the military were fully integrated in 
local exchange networks. Elsewhere in the Vale it is 
now apparent that late Iron Age and Roman settle- 
ment existed not only in zones with light subsoils, but 
also in zones of clay and alluvium, previously more or 
less blank in the record (Addyman 1984, 13). To some 
extent this has been revealed by an intensive pro- 
gramme of aerial photography, but because of the 
problems of site visibility from the air, fieldwalking 
and excavation have played an important role as 
shown, for example, by work on the Easingwold 
bypass where a late Iron Age settlement now dated to 
the mid Ist century (York Archaeological Trust 1993, 
17) has been studied and at Stockton-on-Forest where 
excavation in advance of a water pipeline revealed 
2nd—4th century ditched enclosures (Esmonde Cleary 
1997, 417; York Archaeological Trust 1997, 12-13). As 
this volume was completed a possible villa was exam- 
ined at a site known from cropmarks at Lilling, c.13km 
north-east of York (Swan et al. 1993, 19-20; Hopkinson 
2001). 

On the eastern edge of the Vale what may have 
been an extensive roadside settlement of late Ist cen- 
tury origin has been revealed at Stamford Bridge 
(Lawton 1994a; 1994b; Esmonde Cleary 1995, 345). A 
little to the south-east, north of Pocklington, a villa 
with winged corridor house has recently been record- 
ed (Esmonde Cleary 1999, 342) while south of the 
town, in Barmby Moor parish, aerial photography has 
revealed a complex of cropmarks adjacent to the 
Brough—-York road (Margary 2e; Pl.11). They include 
3-4 rectangular enclosures up to 50m across, defined 
by two or more ditches. Although not classifiable as 


villas according to the definition given above, as no . 


stone structures have been identified, they are very 
similar to sites defined on different criteria as villas on 
the Lincolnshire Wolds (Jones 1998b). 

East of the Derwent one of the region’s longest 
running programmes of fieldwork, focused on Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor, Hayton and Shiptonthorpe, has 
undertaken research into the Iron Age and Roman 
landscape. Objectives include relating the local envi- 
ronment to the development of settlement and indus- 
try, and examining the impact on the region of the fort 
at Hayton (see Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume), which lies 
within a complex area of cropmarks (Ramm 1978, 
fig.33; 1980, 37; Johnson 1978, 58-60, fig.2). At Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor, in an area 8km square encompass- 
ing a stretch of the River Foulness which flows south 
to the Humber, evidence was revealed of a changing 
pattern of settlement and industrial activity involving 
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ironworking in the Iron Age and pottery making in 
the Roman period (Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume; 
Halkon 1983; 1989a; 1989b; Halkon et al. 1999a; 1999b; 
Halkon and Millett 1999). At a site just south of 
Shiptonthorpe village a settlement on the main 
Brough-York road (Margary 2e) was examined reveal- 
ing the road itself, laid out in the early 2nd century, 
enclosures with 2nd-3rd century buildings and a 
watering hole which formed a focus for ritual infant 
and animal burials in the late Roman period (Frere 
1985, 281; 1986, 386; 1987, 320; 1988, 441; 1991, 241; 
1992, 274-5; Taylor 1995). At Hayton, on a site 1km 
north of the present village, part of a settlement with 
enclosures and roundhouses was shown to develop 
into one of early Roman date with boundaries and 
structures on similar alignments (Halkon and Millett 
1996a; 1996b; 1997; Halkon et al. 1997a; 1997b; 1998a; 
1998b; Halkon 1999b). A later stone building had a 
bath house and adjacent to it was a timber-lined well 
which produced two remarkable pieces of wooden 
furniture. Alongside the Roman road at Hayton traces 
of a similar roadside settlement to that at 
Shiptonthorpe were revealed. On another site in the 
region, at North Cave, c.10km south of Shiptonthorpe, 
but some way from the Brough—York road, a four acre 
site revealed ditched enclosures of Iron Age and 
Roman date with roundhouses which survived the 
conquest, but were abandoned by the end of the 2nd 
century, although occupation in the area continued 
until the 3rd— 4th centuries when pottery production 
may have taken place nearby (Dent 1989; Evans and 
Steedman 1997, 125). 

In the western part of the Vale of York aerial pho- 
tography on the Magnesian Limestone belt has 
revealed numerous cropmark sites of probable Iron 
Age and Roman date (Riley 1973; 1976; 1977; 1978; 
1980a). West of Tadcaster, in an area adjacent to the fort 
at Newton Kyme, a pattern of land division has been 
revealed which may have been based on some form of 
centuriation, perhaps indicating a legionary prata for 
the York fortress (Ramm 1976b; 1980 and see discussion 
in Mason 1988). The area needs further research 
(Roskams 1999a, 53-4), but the Roman layout does 
appear to have replaced an earlier one, presumed to be 
Iron Age. In the same area a major excavation at Dalton 
Parlours, Collingham, revealed an Iron Age settlement 
which lasted until the late Ist century and, on the same 
site, a villa of the early 3rd—4th centuries (Wrathmell 
and Nicholson 1990). Another possible villa site has 
been examined by fieldwalking north-west of York at 
Wilstrop (Roskams 1999a, 53). If its identification as a 
villa is proved correct, it would, at a distance of 10km, 
be the nearest yet known to Eboracum. 

Sites identified from cropmarks include an enclo- 
sure complex at Wattle Syke, Wetherby (Turner 
1991-2), and rectangular enclosures at the Brickworks, 
Swillington (c.9km south-east of Leeds) which have 
their origins in the Iron Age (Turner 1991-2, 6-7). An 
Iron Age to Roman sequence was also found on two 
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Plate 11: Aerial view of ditched enclosures near Barmby Moor, East Yorkshire. The modern road running diagonally across 
the top of the plate is the A1079 and the view is towards the east-north-east (Photo: © Cambridge University Air Photography 
Library) 


sites excavated on the line of the Al—M1 link road at 
Bullerthorpe Lane near Swillington (Wheelhouse 
2001) and Swillington Common (Howell 2001). 
Another site on the road line, at Parlington Hollins, 
produced a sequence of ditches and ditched enclo- 
sures which apparently began in the 2nd—3rd century 
(Holbrey and Burgess 2001). Of particular interest 
here, however, was the clear evidence for increasing 
subdivision of the landscape in the 3rd—4th centuries 
with the creation of long strip-like fields. 

North of the Vale of York in the Vale of Mowbray 
work at Scotch Corner (Abramson 1995; 1996b) and 
Melsonby (Haselgrove et al. 1994; Esmonde Cleary 


1995, 345; 1996, 411) has revealed settlements with 
enclosures and hut circles of the 1st century AD. Both 
sites are of interest because, inter alia, they begin to put 
the enclosure at nearby Stanwick into a contemporary 
local context. In addition a probable villa was identified 
from aerial photography at Snape (Branigan 1980, 23). 

In the Cleveland Plain (east of the modern A19) 
evidence for the Roman settlement pattern has been 
discussed by Inman (1988). As in the Vale of York, 
zones with clay as well as sand subsoils are now 
known to produce Iron Age and Roman occupation 
sites. Fieldwalking and survey plus small-scale excav- 
ation suggests the impact of the Roman conquest was 
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Plate 12: The villa at Dalton-on-Tees, Cleveland, room and corridor in the north wing of a building in the east range looking 
south (Photo: © John Brown, Teesside Archaeological Society) 


gradual, and, as elsewhere, the picture is one of conti- 
nuity in settlement pattern and organisation. This has 
been demonstrated at Holme House villa, Manfield 
(see above), and also at Ingleby Barwick (Heslop 1984), 
Potto (Inman 1988, 226-8), and sites examined at 
Coulby Newham overlooking the Tees near 
Middlesbrough, which revealed Iron Age to 4th centu- 
ry sequences (Annis 1992-3; 1996). An addition to the 


knowledge of villas in the northern part of the - 


Yorkshire region was made at Dalton-on-Tees, 12km 
north-east of Catterick where three stone buildings of 
the mid 2nd century were recorded on another site 
occupied since the Iron Age (Brown 1999; P1.12). Just 
as this volume was completed a villa was also report- 
ed at Ingleby Barwick (Carne 2001). : 

In south Yorkshire (south of the River Aire) knowl- 
edge of rural settlement has, as elsewhere, increased 
substantially since the early 1970s as a result of aerial 
survey which has revealed a rich cropmark landscape 
(Sydes 1990-1). Particularly characteristic of areas 
south and east of Doncaster is a ‘brickwork’ pattern of 
fields (Riley 1973; 1976; 1977; 1978; 1980a). This mani- 
fests itself as long linear boundaries, often respecting 
Roman road lines, joined by short cross ditches. 

Sites identified as cropmarks excavated in recent 
years in the area south-east of Castleford and east of 


the Roman road between Castleford and Doncaster 
include Apple Tree Close, Pontefract, where part of a 
rectangular enclosure of early Roman date was suc- 
ceeded by a 3rd century D-shaped enclosure within 
which there were a number of ovens, possibly used for 
drying grain (Turner 1987). Another D-shaped enclo- 
sure, c.500 square metres in area, probably Roman in 
origin, was excavated at Upton (Roberts 1995) and an 
extensive Iron Age-Roman field system and enclo- 
sures at nearby South Elmsall (Esmonde Cleary 1998, 
388; Howell et al. 1998). At Kirk Smeaton rectangular 
enclosures, possibly 2nd—3rd century date, were exam- 
ined (Simpson 1990-1). South-west of Castleford, a 
similar date has been assigned to enclosures excavated 
at Thorntree Hill, Walton near Wakefield (Turner 1991, 
15-16). 

In the Doncaster area the only villa yet known is at 
Stancil and fieldwalking has allowed its location to be 
more precisely plotted (Sydes 1990-91, 7-8). Enclosures 
of Iron Age and Roman date, revealed as cropmarks, 
have been excavated at Dunsville north of Doncaster 
(Magilton 1978) and excavation of another cropmark 
site at Thurnscoe, on the Coal Measures between 
Doncaster and Barnsley, produced a droveway lead- 
ing to two enclosures in one of which was a corn-drier 
(NAA 1999; 2000). As in other parts of Yorkshire, dating 
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unexcavated cropmark sites in south Yorkshire is often 
difficult, but it may be noted that metal detecting has 
contributed to the development of some sort of 
chronological context for rural settlement, particularly 
on the Magnesian Limestone zone west and south of 
Doncaster (Dearne and Parsons 1997). 

In the Humberhead Levels east of Doncaster aerial 
photography has been supplemented by palaeo- 
environmental work which has shown that, by the 
later Iron Age, settlement was concentrated on light 
and free-draining soils, suggesting an increasing 
importance of arable agriculture (Van de Noort and 
Ellis 1997, 458). By the later Roman period, however, 
there appears to have been renewed exploitation of 
lower lying alluvial zones, perhaps due to population 
pressure (ibid., 460). 

South-west of Doncaster, enclosures defined by 
banks preserved in woodland have been excavated at 
Edlington Wood (Sumpter 1973; Ramm 1980, 35-6). 
Also preserved in woodland are prehistoric and 
Roman linear earthworks and enclosure boundaries 
existing as grassed-over stone walls at Canklow, 1.5km 
south-east of Rotherham; their date and function were 
assessed by Dolby (1981) and the complex subsequent- 
ly surveyed in detail (Sydes 1990-1; Latham 1993). 

Reference to recent discoveries of Roman settle- 
ment in the Pennine Dales may be prefaced by noting 
that palaeoenvironmental work suggests increasing 
woodland clearance and arable farming by the end of 
the Iron Age, these processes being intensified in the 
Roman period (White 1988, 199-200; 1997, 41). For 
fieldwork two areas have attracted particular attention 
from archaeologists, firstly Craven, centred on 
Wharfedale, and, secondly, Swaledale. In the former, 
extensive field systems include those at Grassington 
(see above) and Malham which are thought to have 
their origins in the Iron Age. Excavations at Gordale 
Bridge near Malham revealed structures which, 
although originating in the Iron Age, went out of use 

_ early in the Roman period (Esmonde Cleary 1998, 385). 
_ Other excavated settlements, however, appear to have 
their origins in the Roman period rather than earlier. 
At New Ing Barn, Littondale, paved and cobbled areas 
were found in association with late Roman finds 
(White 1997, 41). Attermire Camp near Settle produced 
a native farmstead with hut circles of 2nd—4th century 
date (Wilson 1974, 417; White 1997, 41). Excavation of 
the only villa known in Craven, at Kirk Sink, 
Gargrave, showed the sequence began in the 2nd cen- 
tury, although the villa buildings were late 3rd centu- 
ry in origin (Wilson 1970, 280; 1974, 416-17; 1975, 238; 
Goodburn 1976, 317-18; Hartley 1988, 75-84; White 
1997, 42). Roman material has also been found since 
the 19th century in several caves in Craven, but is 
thought to represent temporary rather than perma- 
nent occupation with many of the artefacts being 
votive offerings (King 1970b; White 1988, 205-6; 1997, 
42-3; Dearne and Lord 1998). In Wensleydale the area 
around the bath house site at Middleham has been 
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surveyed by Moorhouse who suggests that, rather 
than a villa, it may be a temple (pers. comm.). 

The dating of field systems recorded in Swaledale is 
problematic, although Fleming suggests that an 
increasing population in the late Iron Age established 
an overall pattern of settlement which was merely 
added to in the Roman period (Fleming 1998a, 140-7). 
At Healaugh near Reeth, Fleming excavated an occu- 
pation site with its origins in the Iron Age and detected 
some change in house form about the time of the con- 
quest, evidenced by a plan which at first was round, 
then oval (White 1997, 41; Fleming 1998a, 148-53). 

Moving east to another upland area, in this case the 
North York Moors between the Tees valley and the 
Vale of Pickering, there is, as in other areas, a growing 
database derived both from the recording of casual 
and surface finds, and from aerial photography 
(Wilson 1995b, 69). Much of our knowledge of the 
Roman period in this area derives from the work of 
Raymond Hayes since before World War II (Spratt 1993 
(first published 1982); Hayes 1988b; 1988c; 1988d). The 
distribution of Roman sites (e.g. Spratt 1993, fig.70) 
appears similar to that in the Iron Age; there is a rela- 
tive scarcity on the high moors, but a clustering on 
lower ground around the valley mouths. In general 
terms penetration of Roman influence, measured by 
changes in settlement pattern, in building type and 
the spread of material culture, appears to have been 
slow, especially on the high moors (Wilson 1995b, 70). 
Most certain Roman sites appear to be 4th century, 
although earlier occupation may be obscured by an 
absence of Romanised material culture. What the evi- 
dence may suggest is that in the late Roman period the 
area enjoyed a higher level than hitherto of economic 
integration with the flourishing settlements at Malton 


~ and Catterick (ibid., 75). Regrettably few settlements in 


this area have been excavated in recent years, 
although at Crag Bank, Kildale, near the Pale End site 
noted above, a hut and lynchet thought to be of Iron 
Age origin, but remaining in use until the 2nd century 
were examined (Close et al. 1975). Trial trenches at 
another site in the region at Lounsdale revealed struc- 
tures along with 1st-4th century pottery (ibid., 66). Hut 
floors of probable Roman date were excavated at 
Sinnington (Hayes 1980). 

For the Vale of Pickering to the south of the Moors, 
a useful starting point is a gazetteer of Roman sites by 
Hayes (1988c, 44-8), but an important contribution to 
understanding of the Roman period has been made by 
the West Heslerton project (Powlesland 1988b and Ch. 
16 this volume). On the 30m contour on the north side 
of the Vale, aerial photography has identified a so- 
called ‘ladder settlement’, a characteristic feature of 
the local landscape consisting of a linear complex of 
enclosures ranged along a trackway. Limited excav- 
ation of ditches at Sherburn has suggested that the 
Roman conquest had little impact on the pattern of 
settlement, but a more immediate impact on material 
culture. For example, pottery from a probable produc- 
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tion site of late 1st-2nd century date at Knapton, a few 
kilometres to the west (Swan 1984, 109), was well rep- 
resented, probably because of Sherburn’s proximity to 
the Roman road through the Vale to the coast 
(Margary 816). Near Knapton itself, investigation of a 
pipeline trench identified further Roman settlement 
on the 30m contour (J. Lee 1997). At the east end of the 
Vale further work at Crossgates (Crab Lane site) 
revealed a site with Iron Age origins where, within a 
rectangular enclosure up to c.43m across, there were 
remains of a large stone building which was probably 
occupied in the 2nd century (Stephens 2000). Just 
before this volume was completed a possible villa was 
reported on a site, originally noted by Hayes (1988c), at 
Blansby Park near Pickering, c.5km south-east of 
Cawthorn (Rahtz et al. 2001). 

Compared to some areas of Yorkshire, the Wolds 
have been extensively explored archaeologically. The 
chalk subsoil has proved to be an area eminently suit- 
able for aerial photography (see for example Ramm 
1988) and an important compendium of data on set- 
tlement complexes of pre-Roman and Roman dates 
has been recently published by RCHME (Stoertz 1997). 
On the ground, extensive fieldwork by T.C.M. 
Brewster and John Dent has revealed Iron Age and 
Roman settlement in the parishes of Garton and 
Wetwang, west of Driffield (Brewster 1980; Dent 
1983a; 1983b; 1988b; 1998). It is suggested that there 
was a significant change in the pattern of land division 
in the last century of the Iron Age with an increasing 
number of stock enclosures created around a trackway 
leading to a water source at Elmswell to the east. It 
appears that the number of settlements was increasing 
before the Roman conquest which itself had no imme- 
diate impact, although most of the occupation sites 
identified had been abandoned by the end of the 2nd 
century, a time when fields became larger than hither- 
to and corn-driers began to appear. Agricultural 
changes leading to generation of wealth, in at least a 
few hands, may be the context for villas at sites like 
Harpham, Langton and Rudston (see references 


above). The full extent of Harpham villa was seen on . 


an aerial photograph in 1999 (NMR17362/2). 

Another area on the Wolds to receive intensive 
research effort is that around the deserted medieval 
village of Wharram Percy (Hayfield 1987; 1988) where 
fieldwalking, geophysics and limited excavation have 
revealed a complex landscape with ladder enclosures 
and farmsteads of various types. Particular attention 
has been given to a villa site at Wharram Grange and 
to the site of either a villa or temple at Wharram-le- 
Street (Rahtz et al. 1986). Both were occupied from the 
Iron Age onwards, but appeared to flourish in the 4th 
century when artefacts suggest they were wholly inte- 
grated with the Roman economy of the region. At 
Wharram Percy itself the excavations have revealed a 
continuity of land division from the Iron Age to the 
Roman period, but there is evidence for re-organisa- 
tion in the 3rd century (Beresford and Hurst 1990, 71; 
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Roskams 1999a, 57). There may have been another 
villa in the area and a late Roman corn-drying kiln was 
excavated. Occupation could be documented until the 
end of the 4th century and probably continued unbro- 
ken thereafter until the 6th—7th centuries (Rahtz 1988). 
At Burythorpe, where a villa site is known, excavations 
revealed late Iron Age-4th century occupation, includ- 
ing buildings with slab floors and stone walls 
(Stephens 1996). 

A site in the northern part of the Wolds at Cat 
Babbleton on Ganton Wold was of interest in revealing 
135m of the north-east boundary to an area of enclo- 
sures which was demarcated by a pit alignment, a 
feature usually thought to be prehistoric (Manby et al., 
Ch. 6 this volume), but in this case probably Roman; it 
evidently had a long life being restated by a ditch in 
the 4th century (Cardwell 1989). In the Great Wold 
Valley near Caythorpe deserted village, excavation in 
advance of a gas pipeline revealed a settlement over 
100m long represented by ditches (Abramson 1996a). 
They appeared to have been largely infilled in the 
3rd—4th centuries and there was evidence for subse- 
quent Anglian occupation. 

On the southern arm of the Wolds as they run 
towards the River Humber an important site at Welton 
Wold has been excavated (Wilson 1972, 311; 1973, 
281-2; 1974, 414-5; 1975, 237; Goodburn 1976, 317; 
Frere 1977, 383-4; Mackey 1999). A villa was estab- 
lished here in the early 2nd century, an unusually 
early date for Yorkshire, possibly as a result of capital 
generated by the local landowner from quarrying. The 
villa was surrounded by other buildings and enclo- 
sures throughout its life, but reorganisation and 
expansion, with the addition of corn-driers, took place 
in the late 3rd century before decline after the mid 4th 
century. On the Jurassic Limestone bench north of 
Brough-on-Humber, further work was undertaken at 
Brantingham revealing, as elsewhere, an Iron Age ori- 
gin for the villa site (Dent 1989). Additional work in the 
same area was undertaken at Melton on a ladder set- 
tlement and farmstead exhibiting continuity from the 
Iron Age to the 2nd century (Bishop 1999). 

Further east in Holderness there is relatively little 
to report compared to some other parts of Yorkshire, 
although in the City of Kingston upon Hull evidence 
is growing for extensive settlement on areas of alluvi- 
um in the lower Hull valley, previously thought to 
have been uninhabitable in Roman times (Didsbury 
1988; 1989; 1990; Esmonde Cleary 1993, 287; 1994, 
267-8; 1997, 419; 1998, 387; Evans 2000, 197-9; Evans 
and Steedman 1997, 124-5). Evans (ibid.) has charac- 
terised the settlement pattern as one based on a series 
of the ‘ladder’ type at c.1km intervals, usually occu- 
pied in the early 2nd—4th centuries, and he suggests an 
economy based largely on stock rearing. Elsewhere in 
Holderness, the archaeological survey of Humberside 
in 1979 recorded seven Iron Age—Roman cropmark 
sites of primary significance in Holderness District and 
another twenty in Beverley District (Loughlin and 
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Miller 1979, 47-8). One of the few Roman sites excav- 
ated recently in the area (outside Hull) was at Leven 
where parts of two settlements were revealed, one of 
Iron Age-early Roman date and the other late Roman 
(Esmonde Cleary 1994, 268; Van de Noort and Ellis 
1995, 193-4; Evans and Steedman 1997, 125). 

While the study of settlement of all types has con- 
tinued apace, the study of Roman cemeteries has, in 
contrast to some other parts of England, not been a 
great feature of Yorkshire’s archaeology in the sense 
that there have been no more large sites comparable to 
Trentholme Drive in York (see above). As far as York 
itself is concerned, one can point to a useful review of 
the evidence from the city by Rick Jones (1984) and 
further individual burials and small groups have been 
excavated from time to time. The largest group, of c.35 
3rd-4th century inhumations, came from Blossom 
Street, a little to the south-west of the colonia (Oakey 
1990). Elsewhere in the region small numbers of buri- 
als have been excavated at Catterick, Malton, 
Parlington Hollins, Thurnscoe, Welton and other sites 
referred to above. The potential for the survival of 
Roman period “bog bodies’ in the region has been 
increased by the confirmation that the body found on 
Grewelthorpe Moor in the 19th century is indeed 
Roman (Turner et al. 1991). 

As far as Roman material culture is concerned, 
inscriptions and their associated monuments remain 
an important specialised field of study relevant to the 
period in this region, and recent publications include 
the Yorkshire fascicule of Corpus Signorum Imperii 
Romani (Tufi 1983). Surveys of British tombstones in 
respect of the people commemorated (Hope 1997) and 
of their art historical features (Mattern 1989) discuss 
local examples. 

As in previous eras, pottery has remained at the 
forefront of material culture studies. In RCHME’s sur- 
vey of Roman production sites Yorkshire examples are 
fully listed (Swan 1984, 150-1). Other reviews include 
those of the south Yorkshire industries in general 
(Buckland et al. 1980) and of the production sites at 
Rossington Bridge in particular (Buckland and 
Samuels 1986). There has also been research into the 
Crambeck industry with a publication edited by 
Wilson (1989b) which includes Corder’s papers of 1928 
and 1937 as well as a new paper by Evans (1989) who 
sets the industry in the context of late Roman pottery 
as a whole. 

New production sites excavated and published in 
the last 30 years include those producing Ebor Ware in 
the 2nd century at Appletree Farm near York (Frere 
1988, 440; 1990, 322-4; 1991, 240; Lawton 1992-3). In 
addition, a large quantity of Ebor Ware kiln waste has 
been recovered on a site in Peasholme Green immedi- 
ately south-east of the east corner of the fortress at York 
(MAP Archaeological Consultancy 1996, 13-14). In other 
parts of the county production sites have been exam- 
ined at Catterick (Busby et al. 1996) and Holme-on- 
Spalding Moor (Halkon 1983; Hicks and Wilson 1975). 
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It would be impossible in a paper of this length 
even to give a list of every pottery report from 
Yorkshire published in the last 30 years. Amongst the 
more substantial, however, is the comprehensive sur- 
vey of material from York by Monaghan (1997), which 
builds on the firm foundations laid by Dickinson and 
Hartley (1971), Perrin (1981; 1990) and Monaghan him- 
self (1993). It has given a new rigour to the chronolog- 
ical framework of the city’s Roman period and high- 
lighted economic issues of consumption and trade rel- 
evant for the region as a whole. Another substantial 
report is that from Castleford which, inter alia, discuss- 
es important late Ist century groups from the fort 
(Rush et al. 1999). In both these reports and in other 
research on the region’s pottery it can be seen that one 
of the principal developments in recent years has been 
the increasing study of social and economic processes, 
notably supply and consumption patterns using, in 
many cases, quantification and scientific techniques 
for fabric characterisation. As a result certain regional 
trends can now be identified. For example, late Ist and 
early 2nd century assemblages from York, other mili- 
tary sites and the native sites of distinct status at 
Stanwick and Redcliff rapidly came to be dominated 
by wares made under army supervision, principally at 
York, and by imports distributed through a military 
supply mechanism (Willis 1996). After c.120 the loca- 
tion of pottery production in York moved away from 
the immediate fortress environs to sites such as 
Appletree Farm noted above, and this is taken to be a 
sign of a civilian take-over of the industry (Monaghan 
1997, 870). At the same time, Black Burnished Ware 
began to arrive at York in quantity (ibid., 863, 891) as it 
did on other military sites. 

In rural areas Evans suggests (1988, 333) that the 


~ Romanisation of pottery production, in terms of form 


and fabric, was not directly influenced by the army, but 
rather by what was taking place in civilian contexts in 
southern Britain. Supply patterns varied considerably 
with the occurrence of ceramics being much less in 
upland zones in the Pennine Dales and North York 
Moors than in most lowland zones, at least until the 4th 
century. In the late 2nd-early 3rd century, York pottery 
exhibited its greatest diversity of types. This accompa- 
nied a period of rapid growth in the civilian settle- 
ments and was probably a result of a higher level of 
integration with interregional trade networks than 
hitherto (Monaghan 1997). The data may also indicate 
that York was unusual in being an island of Romanised 
consumers in a region where, in other areas, different 
patterns of supply prevailed. By the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury, however, the quantity of imports to York from 
beyond the province began to decline. In eastern 
Yorkshire, Evans (1988; 1991) sees the 3rd century char- 
acterised by several very localised distribution net- 
works based on production in centres such as Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor, Knapton and south Yorkshire. 
Evans (1989; 1991, 50-1) has also shown that in the 
early 4th century the pattern of supply changed with 
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the beginning of the production of Crambeck Ware and 
Calcite Gritted Ware, which were distributed widely in 
the region through market trade. He goes on to show, 
however, that in the late 4th century the distribution 
pattern of Crambeck ware changed such as to suggest 
the hand of the military in steering it to specific sites. 
Another paper by Evans (1993) looks at trends in the 
north as a whole in the composition of 3rd—4th centu- 
ry pottery assemblages in respect of vessel function, 
but using many Yorkshire sites including Catterick, 
Brough-on-Humber and Trentholme Drive, York. 

Two unusual types of pottery, namely face pots and 
head pots, are well-represented in regional assem- 
blages and have attracted particular attention in recent 
years (Braithwaite 1984). A note on east Yorkshire head 
pots produced in the late Ist - 2nd century was pub- 
lished by Halkon (1992). Of particular interest, howev- 
er, is the suggestion made by Swan and Monaghan 
(1993) and Swan (1994) that there is a distinctive group 
of head pots, depicting the empress Julia Domna and 
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other imperial figures, which was manufactured in 
York in the early 3rd century by soldier-potters of 
African origin in the entourage of Septimius Severus, 
who was in York in the years 209-11. 

As far as ‘small finds’ studies are concerned, there 
are, as in the case of pottery, far too many reports to 
mention here, but amongst those forming important 
contributions to the regional resource is that from the 
fortress at York by Cool et al. (1995) which employs a 
novel statistical approach to determining the character 
of occupation on the site at 9 Blake Street. York has also 
produced evidence for a glass-making industry of 
early 3rd century date (Cool et al. 1999). Another sub- 
stantial finds report is that from Castleford which 
includes, inter alia, an important group of late 1st cen- 
tury spoon and vessel moulds (Cool and Philo 1998) 
(P1.13). There is also a stimulating discussion by Cool 
on the significance of the finds for the function of the 
excavated structures. Another substantial finds report 
comes from Dalton Parlours villa, which includes 
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Plate 13: 2nd century spoon moulds from Castleford (Lagentium), West Yorkshire (Photo: © English Heritage, Crown 


Copyright) 
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unusual assemblages of leather and wood from a well 
(Morris 1990; Mould 1990). Amongst the more impor- 
tant unpublished finds assemblages in the region are 
those from the civilian town at York. Some hint of the 
riches to come from York appears in a preliminary sur- 
vey of the leather (Hooley 1988-9). 

In addition to site reports, studies of artefacts rele- 
vant to the region include an inventory of the region’s 
coin hoards in Robertson's national survey (2000). 
There is an important survey of jet in the Yorkshire 
Museum by Allason-Jones (1996). Jet was probably col- 
lected in the Whitby area (Wilson 1995b, 74) and 
worked in York from where it was exported widely to 
the western empire (Todd 1992). Querns of the Iron 
Age and Roman period have attracted considerable 
attention in the Yorkshire region, one reason being 
that they are considered important indicators of the 
extent of arable farming in upland areas. As Gwilt and 
Heslop (1995) and Wilson (1995b, 72) have shown, 
however, querns also provide information on local 
trade and other social developments. Surveys of quern 
types and their lithology have been published by 
Hayes (1974) and by Hayes ef al. (1980). Research is 
now co-ordinated by the Yorkshire Quern Survey 
under the aegis of the YAS: Prehistory Research and 
Roman Antiquities Sections. 

Roman building materials have begun to receive 
specialist attention in the period under discussion and 
note should be made, first of all, of the work on build- 
ing stone by Buckland (1976a; 1977; 1978; 1984; 1986b; 
1988). As far as tiles are concerned, the excavation of a 
military manufacturing site at Grimescar near 
Huddersfield may be noted (Purdy and Manby 1973). 
Tile stamps remain a field of specialist interest; Legions 
VI and IX stamps, largely from York, have been pub- 
lished by Wright (1976; 1978) and an updated survey 
appears in Frere and Tomlin (1992, 148-74). Early exam- 
ples of auxilia stamps from Templeborough and Slack 
have been studied by Stephens (1986). Another build- 

_ ing material and medium for interior decoration which 
| has, of course, continued to attract scholarly attention 
is mosaic. Yorkshire’s mosaics have, in addition to fea- 
turing in national surveys (e.g. Ling 1997), been the 
subject of locally focused research as in the case of 
those from Aldborough (Neal 1986-7; Witts 1996; 
Johnson and Neal 2002), Brantingham (Smith 1976; 
Ling 1991) and Rudston (Smith 1976; 1980). 

The final subject requiring a brief review, and one 
which hardly existed before 1971, is environmental 
archaeology. This is beginning to provide a substantial 
body of data on topics such as agriculture, food supply 
and living conditions, which are of importance in their 
own right but also provide a basis for a more rounded 
study of other themes, including economic develop- 
ment and interaction between settlements, than is pos- 
sible using material culture alone. 

Yorkshire has been at the forefront of the develop- 
ment of the subject largely, perhaps, because of the 
presence of the Environmental Archaeology Unit at 
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York University. Much of the published work on 
Roman period biological material from Yorkshire deals 
with York itself, where preservation conditions in 
some parts of the city are unusually good. Studies of 
botanical material include those of the charred grain 
from a riverfront warehouse (Kenward and Williams 
1979), of deposits from the fortress bath house sewer 
(Buckland 1976b), and from a well in the colonia 
(Kenward et al. 1986). Of particular importance, how- 
ever, has been the study of the 22-30 Tanner Row site 
in the colonia (Hall and Kenward 1990) where water- 
logging preserved an enormous range of botanical 
material relating to food and living conditions in the 
mid-late 2nd century. The York evidence is comple- 
mented by that from the late 1st century forts at 
Castleford, which included early examples of import- 
ed fig, grape and walnut (Bastow 1999). Other reports 
on botanical material come from two of the region’s 
principal villa excavations at Dalton Parlours (Bastow 
and Murray 1990) and Rudston (Greig 1980). Little has 
yet been reported on from rural sites, but charred bar- 
ley and spelt grains were noted at Bonny Grove Farm, 
Coulby Newham (Huntley 1996b) and a high propor- 
tion of chaff in charred plant remains at Parlington 
Hollins implied a role for the site as a grain supplier for 
the region (Young and Richardson 2001, 221). In addi- 
tion, note may be made of the survey of seed and plant 
material in the north-east by van der Veen (1992) 
which is largely concerned with material from sites 
outside Yorkshire, but does include Stanwick and has 
important conclusions on how arable agriculture 
played a much more important role in the region dur- 
ing the Roman period than appreciated hitherto. 

As far as animal bones are concerned, large assem- 


_ blages have been published from the fort and vicus at 


Castleford (Berg 1999) and from the site at 22-30 Tanner 
Row in the civilian town at York (O’Connor 1988). 
Comparison of the two reveals that in the late 1st—-early 
2nd century assemblage from Castleford the percent- 
age of sheep bones in relation to those of cattle was 
strikingly higher than in the predominantly late 
2nd-early 3rd century assemblage from York (c.35:65% 
as opposed to 20:80%). These data may indicate that in 
the conquest period the Roman army was forced to req- 
uisition meat from native farmers who placed greater 
emphasis on rearing sheep than would be the case in 
the Romanised agricultural regime a century or so later. 

Other animal bone reports from the region include 
those for the villas at Dalton Parlours (Berg 1990) and 
Rudston (Chaplin and Barretson 1980), for the 
Doncaster vicus (Turner 1986) and for the late Ist 
century fort at Hayton (Monk 1978) where the 
sheep:cattle ratio is similar to that in the Castleford 
assemblage. Finally, the courtyard deposits at Filey sig- 
nal station has produced a very important late 4th cen- 
tury assemblage of bones, studied by Dobney et al. 
(2001), which has revealed how a centralised army 
provisioning system continued to function in the very 
last decades of the Roman era. 
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Studies of insects have been made at Dalton 
Parlours (Sudell 1990) and Rudston (Buckland 1980), 
but of particular importance are the data from 22-30 
Tanner Row, York (Hall and Kenward 1990). It should 
be added that this latter report exhibits all the advan- 
tages of an integrated approach, taking in all compo- 
nents of the biological material. This has given us a 
remarkable picture of rapid change from a riparian 
natural environment to one dominated by the mam- 
mals, birds and insects which are characteristic of 
human occupation and find sustenance in its refuse. 


5. The Archaeology of Roman Yorkshire in 
the 21st Century: Some Points of Departure 


It should be clear from the review above that archaeo- 
logical work in the 20th century has produced an 
enormous body of data for the Roman period in the 
Yorkshire region. As a result there is great potential for 
further research whether by publication of material 
already excavated or collected, by re-examination of 
published material or by additional fieldwork. 
However, any attempt by a single author to identify 
the principal strengths and gaps in the data, and pro- 
pose priorities for such research is bound to be invidi- 
ous. Having said this, a short synthesis of the present 
state of knowledge may suggest a few points of depar- 
ture for future debate. 

Relative to many other themes, the Roman military 
conquest and occupation of the Yorkshire region in the 
later 1st.and early 2nd centuries is one which appears 
to be well understood, largely as a result of excavations 
at York and at many of the other forts in the region. 
However, many of these excavations took place some 
considerable time before the development of methods 
and techniques now considered routine and, for the 
most part, neither the structural sequences nor the 
finds from the sites have been reconsidered. Other 
excavations, such as those at Bainbridge in the late 
1960s and at Lease Rigg, have not been fully pub- 
lished. There are, therefore, uncertainties in the histo- 
ry of many forts in the region in terms of both their 


foundation and subsequent development. As regards 


those forts, or presumed forts, which are either unex- 
cavated or have only been minimally excavated, 
including Carkin Moor (the status of which as a fort is 
still uncertain), Greta Bridge, Healam Bridge and 
Tadcaster to name but four, fundamental questions 
remain about their place in the Roman military occu- 
pation of the north. Outside the fort defences, the 
annexes and vici remain much less well understood 
than the forts themselves in spite of the recent work at 
Castleford, Roecliffe, Slack and elsewhere, referred to 
above. Over and above military matters, the economic 
and social impact of forts on their regions is a theme 
which is still poorly understood and requires the sort 
of regional investigation currently in hand at Hayton 
(Halkon, Ch. 15 this volume). 

Moving briefly to the subject of Roman roads in the 
region, there is now a considerable body of survey and 
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excavated data on dating, alignments and construc- 
tion techniques. However, it is difficult to get any sort 
of overview of their development and a systematic 
regional synthesis is badly needed. One question 
which the review above has prompted concerns the 
origin of roads as structures rather than routes. It is 
usually assumed that the main roads, at least, were 
constructed in the early years of the conquest for the 
rapid movement of troops, but while the alignments 
may have been set out then, it appears that laying 
down of metalled surfaces is rarely assignable to the 
late Ist century and may often date to the early—mid 
2nd century. 

As far as civilian settkements are concerned, sites 
occupied in the late Ist and early 2nd centuries are 
clearly of great interest for understanding the process 
of interaction between Roman and native. With the 
increasing attention given to rural areas in recent 
years, certain general trends have begun to appear. 
Although it can be difficult to distinguish between fea- 
tures of Iron Age and Roman date on many sites, the 
conquest appears, on the whole, to have had little 
impact on the character and pattern of settlement. The 
impact in terms of the introduction of Romanised 
material culture, notably pottery, metalwork and 
coinage, is, however, variable. In areas where commu- 
nications were presumably good, such as the Vale of 
York, Vale of Pickering and more accessible parts of the 
Wolds, Roman artefacts appear to have been widely 
available by the early 2nd century, especially on sites 
near roads, while in upland zones like the Pennine 
Dales and North York Moors the Roman conquest 
barely registers in the artefactual record until the 
3rd—4th centuries. 

Having given this broad outline, however, progress 
towards a detailed understanding of the nature of 
interaction requires, first of all, full publication of the 
growing number of excavated sites and syntheses of 
the data they are producing. Secondly, it requires a 
systematic assessment of the extent to which the pat- 
tern of settlement sites has been and can be accurately 
plotted. Although it is not by any means comprehen- 
sive, the distribution plan (Fig.35) gives a good impres- 
sion of the density of Roman settlement in the various 
parts of the Yorkshire region as it is presently under- 
stood. In brief, it shows sites clustered, for the most 
part, along the lines of the principal Roman roads, but 
this may not only be due to the fact that road lines run 
through lowland areas or valleys suitable for agricul- 
ture, but also to the fact that areas along the roads and 
around the forts and towns have received particular 
attention from archaeologists. Another consideration 
is the variable degree to which aerial photography can 
be used for settlement recording. Site visibility from 
the air is, in the first instance, related to the nature of 
the subsoil; on Magnesian Limestone or chalk, features 
like ditches and pits show up relatively well while on 
boulder clay as in the valley of the Tees, for example, 
they do not (Addyman 1984, 13; Annis 1996, 59). 
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Secondly, natural forces of post-Roman date may also 
have their part to play in reducing visibility from the 
air; in the Humberhead Levels, for example, the effect 
of post-Roman alluviation has obscured Roman and 
earlier settlement in many areas (Van de Noort and 
Ellis 1997, 454). In addition, there is, of course, the 
effect of post-depositional activity by humanity such 
that, for example, settlements which employed walls 
or banks for boundaries survive ploughing less well 
than those defined by ditches (Ramm 1980, 35). This 
question of site visibility is clearly one that requires 
careful evaluation before the distribution and pattern- 
ing of Roman rural settlement can be fully under- 
stood. However, it should be noted in this regard that 
the great linear archaeological projects in advance of 
road schemes, pipelines and the like, which are 
becoming such a prominent feature of current work, 
have considerable value as they may run through 
many different subsoil zones and allow comparison 
between them. 

A striking feature of recent research in Roman 
archaeology generally has been what one might call 
the uncoupling of excavated sequences from a frame- 
work dictated by the historical sequences given or 
implied by literary sources and epigraphy. For exam- 
ple, in 1962 RCHME attempted to associate the phases 
of construction on the fortress defences in York with 
the reigns of particular emperors (RCHME 1962, 6-12), 
but recent research has shown that the nature of the 
archaeological evidence means this is no longer possi- 
ble (Ottaway 1996a, 291-4). Having said this, the reign 
of Hadrian (117-38) can probably still be taken as a 
landmark in the history of Roman Yorkshire at least as 
regards military and urban sites. Archaeology appears 
to show that when construction of Hadrian’s Wall 
began, many forts in this region were either run down 
or abandoned (Hartley 1988). In York itself, a period of 
c.20-25 years from c.120, after the replacement of the 
Ninth Legion with the Sixth, exhibited a significantly 
_lower level of occupation than hitherto (Monaghan 
1993, 688-9). Another significant period for the region, 
usually thought to lie in the years c.155-165, was that 
which saw the return of the northern frontier from 
Scotland back to the’ line of Hadrian’s Wall. This was 
accompanied by the re-commissioning of at least some 
of the region’s forts (including Bainbridge, Elslack, 
_ Ilkley and Malton) while the York fortress witnessed 
an upsurge of construction work internally and on the 
_ defences (Ottaway 1996a). It may be noted in passing, 
however, that the so-called Brigantian revolt of the 
150s seems to have been dealt a severe, if not a fatal, 
blow as an archaeological event by recent research 
(Hodgson 1995). As far as gaps in the knowledge of 
military sites are concerned, the comments made 
above about the period after the conquest continue to 
apply to the mid 2nd-mid 3rd century, although it 
may be considered slightly better understood because 
the stone buildings and defences often erected at this 
time have usually been better and more fully recorded 
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than their timber predecessors. What remains uncer- 
tain, however, is the role of the surviving forts in the 
economy and society of the region in a period when 
military campaigns appear to have been few and 
short-lived. 

Returning to the civilian settlements, important 
problems continue to be posed by the evidence, or lack 
of it, for the origin and early development of the three 
chartered towns. At York it is now clear that settlement 
south-west of the Ouse and in other areas grew rapidly 
in the late 2nd and early 3rd century (Ottaway 1993, 
73-7, 1999a), although a greater understanding of the 
process will require full publication of what is now a 
substantial body of excavated data. Having said this, the 
recent publications of structural evidence, pottery and 
biological material referred to above mean that much 
more sophisticated questions about York and its role in 
the economy and society of the region may now be 
asked than has been possible hitherto (Roskams 1999a). 
The same cannot really be said about Aldborough and 
Brough where any opportunity for further excavation 
would seem to demand high priority. 

The large nucleated settlements in the Yorkshire 
region adjacent to fort sites such as Catterick, Greta 
Bridge and Malton—Norton, appear to experience 
growth and prosperity from the mid 2nd century 
onwards, although the Castleford vicus apparently 
failed to survive beyond the end of the 2nd century 
without the support of the military base. The 2nd cen- 
tury also sees the emergence of nucleated settlements 
without a direct military connection such as Hayton 
and Shiptonthorpe (see above) which owe their status 
to being nodes on the road network. 

In the rural areas there appears to be some evi- 
dence for change in the pattern of land division, set- 
tlement location and subsistence base in the later 2nd 
or early 3rd century at least in certain areas such as the 
Wolds and Vale of York. This is characterised by the 
replacement of small enclosures with larger, the subdi- 
vision of hitherto open land, and the appearance of 
corn-driers and deep wells in greater numbers. These 
changes may, to some extent, have been connected to 
a change in the balance of the agricultural regime with 
a greater emphasis given to arable agriculture as 
opposed to stock-rearing. In general the character of 
material culture assemblages of the 3rd—4th centuries 
in rural areas suggests a closer economic and social 
integration of the region than hitherto. This is demon- 
strated, for example, by the penetration of Romanised 
artefacts, including imported pottery and coinage, into 
even the most remote upland areas. As far as settle- 
ment type is concerned, a particular feature of the 
3rd—early 4th centuries is the emergence of villas in 
several parts of the region for which the context may 
be both new modes of agricultural production and 
closer integration between producers and their mar- 
kets, facilitated by peaceful conditions and effective 
road maintenance. A number of villas in Yorkshire 
have now been the subject of excavations, although by 
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no means all of them have been fully published. 
However, while details of structural sequences are 
important, what is lacking in the case of the vast 
majority is any great understanding of their landscape 
context; this is sure to be a priority for further work. 
The discovery of additional villas and a fuller under- 
standing of those known or suspected, but not studied 
in detail, will also be welcome. As it stands, the distri- 
bution of villa sites remains uneven and it is still the 
case that over half are in the former territory of the 
Parisi, although it occupies less than a third of the 
Yorkshire region. Cultural factors, as yet not under- 
stood, may have some bearing on this pattern. 

As far as other aspects of the 3rd and 4th centuries 
in the region are concerned it is clear, first of all, that the 
military sites are poorly understood when compared to 
those of earlier periods. This may be partly because 
excavators have, on occasions, cursorily removed traces 
of late Roman timber buildings and accompanying 
refuse deposits in the search for the earlier stone build- 
ings, but partly it is because the late levels are vulnera- 
ble to post-Roman disturbance. However, as the excav- 
ations at the Minster in York (Philips and Heywood 
1995) and the principia at Bainbridge (Wilson 1969, 
207-9) have shown, there are sites where the latest 
Roman and immediate post-Roman periods can be 
studied in detail. The good survival of late Roman 
deposits has been demonstrated at a number of forts, 
including Ilkley and Doncaster, and any opportunities 
for further work at these or other sites should be seized. 
As far as the signal stations on the east coast are con- 
cerned, the combined destructive effects of excavation 
and coastal erosion probably means that there is little 
scope for further fieldwork, unless Ravenscar can be 
located, but full publication of the 1920s excavations at 
Scarborough must be a priority. 

In the three chartered towns the later 3rd and 4th 
centuries are again poorly understood compared to 
earlier periods. At York, known to be the seat of a bish- 
op in the 4th century and probably the headquarters 
of the Dux Britanniarum (Rollason 1998, 44), this is 


partly because late Roman deposits are vulnerable to . 


post-Roman destruction and rarely preserved by 
waterlogging, although important late Roman 
sequences have been excavated, inter alia, at the 
Wellington Row site in the colonia (Frere 1990, 325; 
Ottaway 1993, 112-17). The evidence for the late 
Roman period at Aldborough and Brough is very lim- 
ited except in respect of the projecting towers added to 
the defences. Various suggestions have been made 
about the later Roman status of Brough including, for 
example, that it was a naval base which by the late 4th 
century had became redundant as a result of silting of 
the harbour (Wacher 1995, 399-400), but they remain 
to be tested in the field. A general question applicable 
to all three chartered towns is whether they should, in 
any sense, be thought of as having a distinctive role in 
the late Roman economy and society of the region or 
whether their status, as colonia or civitas capitals, had 
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become meaningless. One might ask, for example, 
whether 4th century Aldborough effectively had a role 
any different from contemporary Catterick? 

If the last years of the 4th century and the early 
years of the 5th are now considered, a striking feature 
of the review above has been the degree to which the 
transition from the Roman to post-Roman period in 
the Yorkshire region remains a process which eludes 
clear understanding (see also Loveluck, Ch. 8 this vol- 
ume). At Catterick (Wilson et al. 1996), Wharram Percy 
(Rahtz 1988, 129) and York (Carver 1995) early 5th cen- 
tury occupation has been proposed with some degree 
of confidence (see also Powlesland, Ch. 16 this vol- 
ume), but elsewhere we are faced with the abandon- 
ment of settlements, enclosures and field systems at 
times which cannot be closely defined. To a large 
extent this is due to a failure to recover or identify 
diagnostic artefacts, a topic which has been addressed 
by Cool (2000). None the less, the stages by which the 
region ceased to be part of the Roman empire and 
assumed a new identity may never be definable with 
great clarity. Even in east Yorkshire where 5th century 
Anglian cemeteries announce the presence of a new 
order, it is difficult to see how this is manifested on set- 
tlements and in the landscape as a whole. At sites, such 
as Seamer (Mitchelson 1950) or Caythorpe (Abramson 
1996a), referred to above, activity of both the late 
Roman and early Anglian periods has been recorded, 
but no obvious evidence of continuity between the 
two has been identified. None the less, a priority for 
further fieldwork will be widely seen as the identifica- 
tion and examination of well-preserved deposits of 
this period of change. 

Having considered military and settlement sites, 
the state of knowledge on two other types of site 
referred to in the review above may be briefly noted. 
The first is the religious cult site, very few of which are 
known from excavation in this region. In any list of 
research priorities, a prominent place should probably 
be given to the excavation of temples or shrines. Under 
this heading one would, of course, include a Christian 
church whether in York, as noted, the seat of a bishop, 
or elsewhere. Evidence for Roman Christianity in the 
region is at present almost non-existent; the only chris- 
tograms being two from Catterick (Thomas 1981, 106) 
and one scratched on a tile from the fortress headquar- 
ters at York (Wright 1975). The second type of site 
which remains under-represented in the archaeologi- 
cal record of this region, as opposed to many others in 
Britain, is the cemetery of which no large example has 
been excavated since Trentholme Drive (Wenham 
1968c). It is fair to say, moreover, that it was examined 
before the development of many current techniques 
for the examination of human remains. Having said 
this, numerous individual burials and small groups 
have been excavated in York and elsewhere in the last 
30 years and a regional synthesis would be of great 
value as relatively little is known of the biology of the 
human population or its burial customs in this region. 


The Archaeology of the Roman Period in the Yorkshire Region 


I do not propose to discuss the current state of 
research for every aspect of Roman material culture in 
this paper, but as far as pottery is concerned, reference 
may usefully be made to the research framework doc- 
ument for the north of Britain by Evans and Willis 
published in 1997 which identifies a number of impor- 
tant themes bearing, inter alia, on points already made 
above. For example, the authors appeal for the analy- 
sis of assemblages from military sites excavated before 
the development of quantitative techniques now con- 
sidered routine (ibid., 5). They also highlight the theme 
of Roman and native interaction, pointing out the 
potential of studying the variable patterns of pottery 
consumption across the north for its elucidation (ibid., 
12). This is a theme also taken up by Roskams (1999a, 
52). 

A particularly striking gap in the archaeology of 
material culture in the region is that, apart from 
numerous pottery production sites, there is a scarcity 
of evidence for manufacturing. If the organisation of 
industry in the region and the productive capacity of 
the economy is to be understood, this needs address- 
ing. The same may be said of quarrying and extractive 
industries. To take one example, lead extraction is 
known to have taken place in the Yorkshire Dales ore 
field and lead pigs have been recorded in the region 
(Raistrick 1973; Frere et al. 1990, 61-3), but little is 
known of the mines and infrastructure which sup- 
ported them (White 1988, 204). 

For environmental archaeology it may be noted 
that Dobney et al. (1999, 15) are of the opinion that ‘we 
still know very little about York from the point of view 
of environmental archaeology’ which may sound pes- 
simistic in view of the substantial body of research 
from the city referred to above. If little is known about 
York, how much less is, by and large, known about the 
rest of the region! None the less, sufficient is now 
known about the archaeology of Yorkshire to allow 
some impression to be gained of sites and areas likely 
_to provide a high yield of data for environmental 
archaeology. 

In their wide-ranging review of research into Iron 
Age and Roman agriculture in Britain, van der Veen 
and O’Connor (1998) see an important area of future 
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inquiry lying in quantitative analyses of the associa- 
tions between various markers of agricultural expan- 
sion and wealth generation, such as, for example, 
between exotic foods, of the sort found at Castleford 
and York, and other wealth and Romanisation indica- 
tors. Furthermore, in aiming to identify the course of 
innovation in a crucial period of agricultural history 
they see a need to expand data coverage to regions 
beyond the south and east to get an accurate picture of 
regional diversity. In similar vein, Dobney et al. (1999) 
advocate the ‘fingerprinting’ of particular types of site 
in respect of dietary preferences as a basis for under- 
standing trade and consumption patterns. The com- 
parison between the bone assemblages at Castleford 
and York noted above shows that Yorkshire possesses 
enormous potential for contributing to these and other 
research objectives. 

The point about regional diversity mentioned 
above serves to bring me back, finally, to the question 
of the value of regional archaeological studies. This 
rapid review of the Roman resource has shown that 
the Yorkshire region has a distinctive character born of 
geography and history. At the same time, research in 
the area has developed from a point where the frame- 
work was primarily determined by written sources to 
one where it encompasses a wide range of social and 
economic themes, on which documents and epigra- 
phy are largely silent. In this sense work in Yorkshire 
has run parallel to that in the other regions of Britain, 
but the county is, as always, ready to play its full part 
in the future investigation of the Roman province of 
Britannia, the empire and the contemporary world as a 
whole. 
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9. The Archaeology of Post-Roman Yorkshire, AD 400 to 700: 
Overview and Future Directions for Research 


Chris Loveluck 


Summary 


This paper presents a summary of the evidence for the devel- 
opment and nature of society in the Yorkshire region between 
c. AD 400-700 and also seeks to set it in a wider north of 
England context. It is noted that Yorkshire is an ideal region 
for research into this period because of the distinction that 
can be drawn between the east, where a distinctive Anglo- 
Saxon culture began to emerge in the early 5th century, and 
the west where a sub-Roman British culture may have sur- 
vived until the 7th century, although the visibility in the 
archaeological record of the former is recognised as -being 
considerably greater than the latter. After a brief review of 
the region at the end of the Roman period, which dovetails 
with the previous paper in this volume, the main body of the 
paper is structured on the basis of the east-west division 
already noted. For each zone the archaeological evidence for 
settlement, funerary customs, and economic activity are 
reviewed. These topics are re-examined in a discussion of 
Yorkshire in the 7th century and the paper concludes with 
the identification of a number of themes for future research. 


Key words: Anglo-Saxon, settlement, sub-Roman, 
Yorkshire 


1. Introduction: Aims and Parameters of 
Discussion 


The following account aims to provide a synthetic 
summary of the evidence for the development and 
nature of societies in Yorkshire during the first post- 
Roman centuries, namely between AD 400 to 700 
approximately. Even though the focus of the paper 
will be directed towards archaeological remains from 
_ Yorkshire, it would be foolish to divorce the evidence 
from this region from other adjoining areas. 
Consequently, the archaeological patterns from 
Yorkshire will be placed within their wider setting in 
northern England and, when necessary, they will be 
considered within their wider national and temporal 
contexts. On the basis of the review of the evidence 
provided, suggestions are then put forward regarding 
future avenues of research into this period, when the 
social foundations of England were being laid. 

For the geographical area of much of southern and 
eastern England, the period between the 5th and early 
8th century is often seen as the era of the transition 
from Roman Britain to Anglo-Saxon England. Indeed, 
for many parts of England, including parts of 
Yorkshire, Anglo-Saxon societies had emerged during 
the 5th and 6th centuries. Such developments have 
usually been ascribed to the result of migrations of 
people and ideas from the North Sea coast of Lower 
Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, parts of the Netherlands, 


and Denmark, during the 5th century, whether they 
comprised small-scale settlement of élite groups or 
larger population movements. Recently, however, 
more attention has been paid to other mechanisms of 
change in cultural expression, to complement migra- 
tion theories: for example, trade and the transmission 
of ideas and new aspirations. The result has been to 
emphasise the complexities of the formation of Anglo- 
Saxon societies in England, whatever the range of 
influences — an essential component being native in 
addition to new influences from across the North Sea. 

In parts of Yorkshire, however, as in other parts of 
northern and western England, the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies AD did not witness an adoption of what can be 
described as Anglo-Saxon media of cultural expres- 
sion, 1.e. a material culture with aspects based on 
northern Germanic antecedents, new religious prac- 
tices, and the Old English language. Instead, societies 
emerged from the aftermath of the collapse of the Late 
Roman state or diocesan structure, with their charac- 
teristics rooted in the indigenous Romano-British past. 
Nevertheless, these post-Roman ‘British’ societies also 
adopted or reworked new cultural traits and influ- 
ences within their media of social expression. Hence, a 
new religion — ‘Celtic’ Christianity — expanded at a 
rate not seen during the late Roman period in Britain, 
and old pre-Roman motifs, as well as influences from 
Gaul and the Byzantine Mediterranean, were used to 
mark their material culture as distinct from their 


Anglo-Saxon contemporaries. 
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The three Yorkshire Ridings therefore provide an 
ideal study area within which to examine the full 
range of social transformations that took place in 
England, between the 5th and early 8th centuries. In 
the east of the region, Anglo-Saxon societies devel- 
oped during the 5th century, after their initial appear- 
ance on the banks of the Humber. In West Yorkshire, 
and in parts of the Pennines, post-Roman British poli- 
ties survived until the mid 7th century, prior to being 
incorporated within the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria. 

The different social and political entities which 
developed in the western and eastern parts of 
Yorkshire, between the 5th and 7th centuries, must 
also be set within the context of the different land- 
scapes and lines of communication which influenced 
their social and economic character. One of the lega- 
cies of both the different natures of the immediate 
post-Roman material cultures in the latter areas, 
alongside different topography and modern land use, 
is that the physical remains of Early Anglo-Saxon soci- 
eties in the east are far more visible than those of their 
contemporaries in the west. These differences often 
result in an inability to ask the same questions of the 
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archaeological remains in both eastern and western 
Yorkshire. For example, it is possible to identify rela- 
tively short-term changes, within the period of a cen- 
tury, in eastern Yorkshire, due to the availability of a 
large collection of datable remains. In contrast, in 
western Yorkshire, and in the uplands of the Pennines, 
it is usually more appropriate to look at long-term 
changes, within the second half of the first millennium 
AD as a whole. Absolute chronological evidence is 
more scarce in the latter area, and is often provided by 
radiocarbon dates, giving quite wide date ranges at a 
98 per cent level of confidence. 

In the following review, therefore, the available 
evidence for the nature of the early post-Roman soci- 
eties is presented both chronologically and thematical- 
ly, and the disparity in the quantity of evidence from 
eastern and western Yorkshire is set within the context 
of the archaeological visibility problems outlined 
above. The account will proceed via an assessment of 
the changes that took place in the first decades of the 
5th century, followed by a discussion of the regional 
divergence in the development of post-Roman soci- 
eties, during the 5th century. The nature of the evi- 
dence for both ‘British’ and ‘Anglo-Saxon’ societies is 
then summarised for the period between AD 400 to 
600 approximately. Finally the developments of the 
7th century are presented, in terms of changing burial 
practices, growing diversity in the settlement hierar- 
chy, religious change, growing economic complexity, 
and manifestations of Northumbrian kingship. 


2. Yorkshire at the Turn of the Fifth Century 


Any attempt at understanding the changes of the early 
post-Roman period must begin with a view of the 
nature of society within Yorkshire at the turn of the 5th 
century AD, and this is best considered initially in its 
national context. In AD 407, the usurper emperor 
Constantine III was elected in Britain in response to 
the lack of action on the part of the official western 
emperor, Honorius, after Vandals and other Germanic 
groups crossed the Rhine in 406. Constantine crossed 
to Gaulin AD 409, seemingly with the late Roman field 
army units based in Britain. Having stabilised the 
Rhine frontier to a certain extent, Constantine was 
killed and his forces were either disbanded or incor- 
porated into Honorius’ imperial army, following 
defeat in Spain in AD 411 (Esmonde Cleary 1989, 
136-7; Casey 1994, 261). The so-called ‘rescript of 
Honorius’ to the civitates of Britain in AD 410, in 
which he lifted the barrier to civilians bearing arms, 
can be seen against the background of the early suc- 
cess of Constantine III. Even after the defeat of the lat- 
ter, however, the diocese of Roman Britain was never 
re-incorporated under imperial rule, and the military 
units and presumably elements of the civil administra- 
tion were never replaced after AD 411. 

The lack of any re-establishment of a central 
administration in Britain is thought to have had an 
immediate impact, resulting from an inability to collect 
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taxation in coin, and hence maintain remaining fron- 
tier — limitanet — forces via centralised payment, or 
state redistribution and supply systems (Esmonde 
Cleary 1989, 138-43). Such a collapse would then have 
removed a demand for specialist mass-produced com- 
modities, such as Yorkshire Crambeck ware pottery, 
which supplied the Hadrian’s Wall garrisons (Evans 
1989, 80), and hence commodities were no longer pro- 
duced on a large-scale basis. Such a short-term process 
can be described as a sudden collapse in economies of 
scale, following the collapse of central control. This in 
turn would have promoted the regional trajectories of 
development seen in the post-Roman north of 
England. 

The most immediate impact of these changes for 
archaeologists wanting to study and understand the 
changes of the first decades of the 5th century in 
Yorkshire is the sudden lack of new diagnostically dat- 
able artefacts after this time. Although very rare coin 
issues of Constantine III exist, no new coinage arrived 
on any scale in Britain after AD 402. At the same time, it 
is not possible to identify any new mass-produced pot- 
tery forms after this period, since the dating of these 
wares often relies on mutual association with coinage. 
in archaeological deposits. Consequently, without rela- 
tive stratigraphic sequences showing the continued use 
of late 4th and early 5th century artefacts after the turn 
of the 5th century, it is very difficult to identify activity 
several decades later, prior to the appearance of post- 
Roman material culture (Loveluck 1999, 230). 

These problems in dating archaeological remains 
have an extreme effect on our ability to understand 
what happened to societies in different parts of 
Yorkshire in the early decades of the 5th century, with 
regard to the nature of the settlement pattern, the agri- 
cultural economy, and links between different ele- 
ments of the existing, political, social and settlement 
hierarchy (Fig.37). 

At the turn of the 5th century York was the base of 
the Dux Britanniarum, the commander of the Roman 
frontier forces in the north, including those on 
Hadrian’s Wall, and those stationed in forts such as 
Malton, and the signal stations of the Yorkshire coast. 
There is no evidence that the frontier troops left with 
Constantine III. On the basis of excavated evidence for 
destruction from the coastal signal stations at 
Huntcliff, Filey and Goldsborough, Casey has argued 
for a sudden and violent end for these settlements 
after the arrival of coins of Honorius (Casey 1994, 
264-6; Hornsby and Stanton 1912; Hornsby and 
Laverick 1932). At other fort sites in Yorkshire and the 
north of England, however, he has also drawn atten- 
tion to stratigraphic evidence for refurbishment of 
defences with either ditches or earth ramparts in the 
period after AD 402: for example, Malton (Corder 
1930a), Piercebridge, Birdoswald (Wilmott 1997; 2000, 
13-14) and South Shields. Consequently, it would 
appear that defences were maintained for at least a 
short period in the 5th century, although it is 
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Figure 37: Map of late 4th-5th century sites in Yorkshire discussed in the text 
Pollen core sites indicated by W = Wheeldale Gill; F = Fen Bogs; M = Moss Mire 


unknown whether the communities in former forts 
were still part of the integrated command of the Dux 
based at York. 

The relationship between former military settle- 
ments and the surrounding native aristocracy, and set- 
tlement pattern is enigmatic, although if former gar- 
risons strove to maintain a military ability they would 
have had to extend the annona system of taxation in 
kind, inherited from the late Roman period. The strug- 
gle for control over resources in order to maintain mil- 
itary units in the post-Roman north has been seen as 
one influence on the emergence of the warband-based 
societies, described in northern Britain in the late 7th 
century British poem The Gododdin (Casey 1994, 266-7; 
Koch 1997). The relationship between former military 

commands and their attendant communities, and the 
native tribal élites of the former Roman civitates 
remains a matter of considerable interest in the forma- 
tion of post-Roman British societies in particular. 

By the turn of the 5th century, the former Roman 
towns, whether the tribal capitals, such as Brough-on- 


Humber or Aldborough, or the former colonia at York, 
were not the urban centres of the earlier Roman period. 
Indeed, in their incarnations of the late 3rd and 4th 
centuries, the towns — particularly the civitas capitals 
— have been described as ‘administrative villages’, 
primarily geared to the collection of taxation (Reece 
1980). The maintenance of a definable urban character 
in the colonia in York is more likely during the 4th cen- 
tury, but it can be argued that societies in Yorkshire 
had been functioning largely without urban settle- 
ments during the 4th century. It has been suggested 
that Brough was abandoned after the silting up of its 
harbour during the mid 4th century (Wacher 1969, 
26-7; Whitwell 1988, 70). The latest coins from the set- 


. tlement date from AD 364-378, although a coin of 


Magnus Maximus, dating from the 380s, has also been 
attributed to the former town (Jallands 1990, 41). The 
recorded presence of a military unit, formerly associ- 
ated with Brough, at the fort of Malton by AD 395, also 
suggests administrative abandonment of the town. 
The information from Aldborough is less clear (Ecroyd 
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Smith 1852), although it would appear that even if the 
former towns were still the collection point for taxa- 
tion at the turn of the 5th century, they cannot be 
described as urban settlements at that point. With the 
collapse of the taxation system in the first decades of 
the 5th century, any further occupation of former 
towns must have been at the level of rural settlements; 


and even in York the picture is extremely unclear, with — 


‘dark earths’ possibly attesting to cultivation within 
the former city (Hall 1996, 31-4). 

During the 3rd and 4th centuries, the tribal élites of 
the Yorkshire civitates — particularly in lowland and 
eastern Yorkshire — appear to have expressed their 
wealth in the form of villas, ie. through ostentatious 
display at their country residences. Indeed, at the 
exact point when towns became less important, expen- 
diture on the trappings of Romanisation at rural cen- 
tres rose. Yet after the mid 4th century, buildings were 
not being replaced in Romanised styles: for example, 
buildings were not often being replaced in stone, and 
new mosaics were not being laid. This can be 
described as a partial de-Romanisation of élite 
lifestyles, during the second half of the 4th century 
(Loveluck 1999, 229), as seen at Yorkshire villas, suchas 
Rudston (Stead 1980, 36), Brantingham (Whitwell 
1988), Langton (Corder and Kirk 1932), Welton Wold 
(Mackey 1999, 30-1) and Beadlam (Neal 1996, 64-5). 
Nevertheless, the coin evidence demonstrates that 
these villas were occupied at the turn of the 5th centu- 
ry. The lack of ability or the lack of desire to maintain 
all aspects of a Romanised life style has been seen as 
the result of a growing sense of a provincial identity, 
due to Britain’s increasing self-sufficiency, during the 
4th century (Millett 1990, 163). It would appear, how- 
ever, that former villas were not occupied long into the 
oth century, and it may be significant that unlike 
nucleated ladder settlements, no Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment remains have yet been found immediately adja- 
cent to former villa sites in Yorkshire. 

The main rural settlement forms at the turn of the 
Sth century were nucleated ‘ladder’ settlements and 


individual farmsteads. For much of the period from | 


the 2nd to mid 4th centuries the ladder settlements 
comprised a series of linked enclosures within which a 
number of farming units would be located. They 
appear to have been the dominant settlement form in 
lowland Yorkshire, as well as on the Wolds, and 
around the edge of the Vale of Pickering. Samples of 
these settlements have been excavated in the latter 
locations at Elmswell, near Driffield (Congreve 1937; 
1938; Corder 1940), Sherburn, in the Vale of Pickering 
(Powlesland 1988b, 140-6), and Shiptonthorpe and 
Hayton in the Vale of York (Taylor 1995, 39-52; Millett 
in prep.; Halkon et al. 1999b, 7-11). Interestingly, dur- 
ing the later 4th century phase at Shiptonthorpe the 
settlement is likely to have been a loose agglomeration 
of unenclosed farming units (Taylor, pers. comm.), not 
unlike the spatial organisation of subsequent Early 
Anglo-Saxon settlements (Loveluck 1999, 234-5). 
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Where single farmsteads have been excavated, 
diagnostically datable artefacts, attributable to the mid 
to late 4th century, are also found, and there is no rea- 
son to suspect their abandonment in the 5th century. 
In eastern Yorkshire, for example at Newham’s Pit, 
Staxton, the ditches of the Romano-British farmstead 
had silted up, and the settlement seems to have been 
succeeded by an adjacent unenclosed Anglo-Saxon 
farmstead (Brewster 1957, 200-1). In the Yorkshire 
uplands, and in western Yorkshire, however, the diag- 
nostically datable artefacts disappear and continuity of 
occupation and land-use is assumed, and sometimes 
proven on the basis of radiocarbon dating. 

The impact of the events of the early decades of the 
Sth century on the agricultural economy is hard to 
gauge definitively, although a number of suggestions 
can be made. Pollen evidence from cores, taken in 
upland marginal landscapes and wetlands, gives some 
indication of late Roman and early post-Roman agri- 
cultural activity, in upland Yorkshire. Results from 
cores taken at Wheeldale Gill and Fen Bogs, and also 
others from the north of England around Hadrian‘s 
Wall, indicate a decrease in the cultivation of marginal 
landscapes by the mid 6th century (S. Dark 1996, 45, 
50), but there is no reason to assume that this occurred 
as an immediate consequence of the changes of the 
early 5th century. Dark sees this decline as evidence of 
the impact of withdrawal of Roman military forces 
from the north, but bearing in mind the complete 
absence of evidence for withdrawal of frontier units 
and the defensive refurbishments at some forts in the 
5th century this is unlikely. Instead, there are two 
other explanations, relating to a suggested rapid cli- 
matic deterioration in the 530s, and relief of the need 
to produce a large surplus for the central Roman taxa- 
tion system. 

The first of these alternatives, suggested as a result 
of the work of palaeo-climatologists, is based on glob- 
al dendrochronological sequences and Arctic ice core 
evidence. These show indications of either a massive 
volcanic eruption in the mid 530s, or possibly a comet 
strike at this time, which produced a temporary 
decrease in global temperatures for at least a decade 
(Keys 1999, 254-72; Baillie 1999, 85-8). A small decrease 
in temperature, as well as temporarily more acidic 
rainfall resulting from a volcanic eruption, could have 
rendered already marginal land uncultivable over a 
very short period in the mid 6th century and yields 
would have been significantly reduced even on high 
quality agricultural land. 

The second alternative would have been a direct 
effect of the changes of the early 5th century in that 
the demands to produce a high level of agricultural 
surplus for taxation and redistribution by the diocesan 
administration would have been removed. Hence, the 
need to cultivate marginal land to maximise yields 
would have declined, even if it was necessary to sup- 
port a more local military authority. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that agricultural production on good 
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quality land was drastically affected in the early 
decades of the 5th century at its basic subsistence level. 
Indeed, there is no reason to suggest why it should 
have been affected (S. Dark 1996, 54-7; 2002, 130-2). 
Analysis of the animal bones from the late Roman to 
Anglo-Saxon settlement sequence from West 
Heslerton, in the Vale of Pickering, will hopefully pro- 
vide indications of the extent of basic continuity or 
otherwise in the characteristics of the livestock and in 
animal husbandry practices during this period 
(Powlesland et al. in prep.). 

At the level of trade and the long-distance move- 
ment of commodities, however, there seems to be little 
doubt that the changes of the early decades of the 5th 
century had an almost cataclysmic effect. No imported 
commodities from other remaining or former Roman 
provinces can be identified as having entered 
Yorkshire, or other parts of northern England, during 
the early decades of the 5th century. To some extent 
this may be due to the dating and archaeological visi- 
bility problems discussed earlier. Overall, however, the 
impression given by the evidence is of early 5th centu- 
ry societies having to rely on local resources, for both 
their subsistence, raw material, social and political 
needs. It is this social and economic base, possibly 
focused on former military commands and tribal or 
kin-linked groups, which formed the basis for subse- 
quent social and political developments, alongside 
influences from across the North Sea. 


3. Regional Divergence in the Development 
of post-Roman Societies, AD 450 to 600 


The period between the early to middle decades of the 
Sth century and the early 7th century saw the emer- 
gence of societies with distinctive new media of cul- 
tural expression in Yorkshire. These comprised both 
social and political entities based on developments 
from the indigenous past and on influences from 
across the North Sea, which we refer to as post-Roman 
_ ‘British’ and ‘Anglo-Saxon’. In a sense, the case study 
region of Yorkshire reflects the wider transformations 
of this period in a microcosm. In eastern Yorkshire, 
Anglo-Saxon societies developed during the 5th and 
6th centuries, whilst in West and South Yorkshire, and 
the Yorkshire uplands, post-Roman ‘British’ polities or 
‘kingdoms’ emerged. The following section aims to 
describe the nature of these societies, and account for 
their development, from their very different material 
traces, in eastern and western Yorkshire. 


3.1 Post-Roman ‘British’ societies in Yorkshire 


In trying to explain the development of what are 
labelled post-Roman ‘British’ kingdoms or territories 
in western Yorkshire, archaeologists are immediately 
faced with the problems posed both by topography 
and modern land use in this area, and also by the char- 
acter of post-Roman indigenously derived material 
culture. The general rarity or ‘poverty’ of characteris- 
tic post-Roman British material culture has often been 
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described (Esmonde Cleary 1989, 172-4) and this rarity 
has a direct impact on our ability to understand and 
characterise the nature of these societies in western 
Yorkshire. It is not that these societies really were 
poverty stricken, it is rather that the scarce, diagnosti- 
cally datable 5th-7th century British finds appear as 
such a contrast to the much larger quantities of diag- 
nostic Anglo-Saxon finds from eastern Yorkshire — 
and indeed most of eastern England. 

This difference in the archaeological visibility of 
these societies is directly related to their beliefs and 
methods of social display — ‘showing off’ in contem- 
porary terminology. In eastern Yorkshire, large quanti- 
ties of dress accessories and other artefacts have been 
recovered, predominantly as grave-goods, and these 
artefacts are distinctive and susceptible to relatively 
close stylistic dating — although chronological preci- 
sion is a matter of debate (Hines 1999, 76-8). The 
methods used by contemporary British societies 
between the 5th and 7th centuries in order to express 
status and identity were very different. Throughout 
western Britain burial practice comprised inhumation 
without grave-goods, often in stone-lined cists — a 
development of a late Roman tradition (Corder 1928, 
19-21; Faull 1977, 6-7). Status was often expressed in 
the form of inscribed stone memorials — a form of 
monumentality not found in contemporary early 
Anglo-Saxon areas (Thomas 1994). A new religion, 
reflecting the survival of elements of Roman tradi- 
tions, in the guise of ‘Celtic’ Christianity, also spread 
during the 5th century, again often witnessed through 
inscribed stone monuments (Knight 1996, 110-12). 
Evident conspicuous consumption of luxuries — of 
what may have become items reflecting social prestige 
— is also seen in the form of imported pottery and 


- glass from the eastern Mediterranean, Gaul and Spain, 


as well as in the form of Byzantine coinage (Thomas 
1990, 1-26; Wooding 1996, 76-82; Campbell 1996, 
83-94; Morris 1998, 88). The distribution of the import- 
ed commodities, however, appears to focus on Devon, 
Cornwall and along the Irish Sea coast. 

In inland areas, and in the far north-east of 
England, where British social and territorial units 
developed, discovery of the few items of archaeologi- 
cally visible post-Roman British material culture, i.e. 
imports, has proved exceptionally rare. In the case of 
western Yorkshire, and counties like Northumberland, 
this must be a function of geography to a certain 
extent. In western Yorkshire, therefore, indications of 
post-Roman activity often have to be sought through 
other means, namely place-name and problematic tex- 
tual evidence. Owing to the scarcity of datable arte- 


facts for this period, the archaeological evidence that 


may exist is susceptible more to the analysis of longer 
term trends in settlement, landscape and agricultural 
change, together with studies of upland topography 
and land-use. The more marginal landscapes of west- 
ern and southern Yorkshire, namely uplands and low- 
land marshes around the Humberhead Levels, may 
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provide good long-term relative archaeological 
sequences, backed up by radiocarbon and sometimes 
dendrochronological dates, but scarcity of settlement 
in the past or modern land-use in the form of pasture, 
renders difficult the discovery of sites potentially rich 
in artefact remains. 

Fortunately, despite these problems of archaeologi- 
cal visibility, it is possible to make some definitive 
statements on the nature of the post-Roman British 
societies in Yorkshire. The evidence is provided by a 
combination of archaeological, textual and place-name 
information. A number of both large and small British 
social and geographical territories were certainly in 
existence in western Yorkshire and the Pennines until 
the early to mid 7th century. Both Anglo-Saxon and 
British sources separately corroborate this fact, in the 
form of Bede, in his Historia Ecclesiastica, in the Tribal 
Hidage, and in the British heroic eulogy The Gododdin, 
the most recent analysis of which ascribes the poem to 
the late 7th century (Colgrave and Mynors 1969; 
Dumville 1989; Koch 1997). Bede recorded the final 
expulsion of the British King Ceretic, from his king- 
dom of Elmet, in South and West Yorkshire, after the 
accession of the Anglo-Saxon Edwin of Northumbria 
in AD 616. The Gododdin also describes the warriors of 
this kingdom, together with other British territories, 
thought to have existed in Yorkshire and the north, 
whose geographical locations are uncertain — for 
example Argoed (the forest) and Perym. 

The kingdom of Elmet appears to have been the 
most enduring of Yorkshire’s post-Roman British terri- 
tories, which emerged between the 5th and the 7th 
centuries AD. By good fortune we also possess an 
archaeological indication identifying the relatively 
short period in which this social and geographical area 
became distinct. This evidence does not come from 
Yorkshire; it was found as an inscription on a stone 
grave memorial in the churchyard of Llanelhairn, 
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Gwynedd, north Wales. The stone grave-marker bears 
the inscription — Aliortus Elmetiaco Hic lIacet, i.e. here 
lies Aliortus of Elmet (Westwood 1876-79, 179; Fig.38). 
The dating of the formulaic prose used on early 
Christian monuments in western Britain has recently 
been the subject of reassessment by Jeremy Knight. 
He has demonstrated that the “Hic Iacet’ formula is the 
earliest and is used for a relatively short period, termi- 
nating by the end of the 5th century. On the basis of 
analogous grave-markers of the mid 5th century from 
western and southern France with consular dates, the 
Llanelhairn stone is dated to the mid to late 5th centu- 
ry (Knight 1996, 111). This dated inscription therefore 
tells us two very important things: first, that the terri- 
tory defined as Elmet was in existence by the second 
half of the 5th century and, secondly, that people from 
western Yorkshire were travelling widely in northern 
Britain, at least at an élite level — a fact also indicated 
in the Gododdin poem. In addition, the Christianity of 
at least a proportion of the population is demonstrat- 
ed, as is the ‘Romanitas’ of the memorial with its styl- 
istic origins in southern France. 

It is possible to surmise, therefore, that the social, 
political and geographical entity of Elmet existed from 
the 5th to the early 7th century. The origins of its rulers 
and boundaries are nevertheless obscure — it is possi- 
ble that it emerged as a polity from a former tribal unit, 
under the existing élite, but this is merely conjecture. 
Attempts have been made to reconstruct the geo- 
graphical extent of Elmet on the basis of known topo- 
graphical features, such as rivers and natural frontier 
landscapes, for instance marshes and mountains, and 
also by the observation of the survival of place-names 
with P-Celtic (archaic Brytonic/Old Welsh) origins and 
the affix ‘in Elmet’ (Jones 1975, 14-18; Faull 1977, 
16-18; N. Higham 1993, 84). Jones also tried to estab- 
lish elements of its geographical and possible tenurial 
structure through the backward extrapolation of the 
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Figure 38: Memorial stone from Llanelhairn, Gwynedd, commemorating Aliortus of Elmet, dating from the second half of the 


5th century (after Westwood 1876-9) 
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Figure 39: The possible extent of the post-Roman territory of Elmet (after Jones 1975, with additions) 


evidence for multiple estates — possibly already struc- 
tures of some antiquity by the late Saxon and Norman 
periods (Jones 1975, 18-24). It has been estimated that 
_ the territory was bounded to the west by the Pennines, 
to the south by the Rivers Don and Sheaf, to the north 
by other Pennine British territories, and to the east by 
the Humberhead Levels, and possibly by the 
Magnesian Limestone Belt forming the western bor- 
der of the Vale of York (Fig.39). 

Overall, however, the archaeological observations 
which can be made concerning the kingdom of Elmet 
are limited — albeit more comprehensive than for 
other parts of western Yorkshire. The Llanelhairn 
stone demonstrates the existence of the kingdom by 
the late 5th century, as well as continued inter-region- 
al travel across northern England and the adoption of 
Christianity. Such evidence to some extent supports 
impressions which can be gleaned from heroic poetry 
and the place-name evidence for early Celtic Christian 
sites: for example, Eccles place-names — the Latin and 
Old Welsh precursor of the modern Welsh eglwys — 
reflecting church sites within west Yorkshire, the 
Pennines, and the Peak District (Jones 1975, 17; Hart 


1981, 111). The movement of individuals from Elmet to 
territories bordering the Irish Sea, such as Gwynedd, 
also exposed the west Yorkshire territory to influences 
and commodities from southern France and the 
Byzantine world. 

Indeed, it is possible that one 6th century 
Byzantine gold coin, and a further copper alloy coin, 
attributed to Great Horton and Osmondthorpe in 
West Yorkshire could also reflect the links with west- 
ern Britain, and hence the Mediterranean (Faull 1981b, 
174). In the 5th and 6th centuries there appear to have 
been two sources of gold coinage, in Britain. The first, 
comprising mostly Frankish tremisses from northern 
France and the Low Countries, resulted in a concen- 
tration in Kent and the south-east. The second source 
of coinage was predominantly Byzantine, in the form 
of solidi, which are distributed in the south-west 
peninsula and along the Irish Sea coast (Loveluck 
1994, Vol. 2, 113). Byzantine gold coinage was present 
at the beach trading site of Meols in the Wirral, thus 
demonstrating its circulation in geographical areas 
with which Elmet had contact via the Irish Sea coast 
(Griffiths 1992, 67-8; Griffiths, pers. comm.). 
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It is unfortunate that we know so little about the 
other British territories of the Pennines and western 
Yorkshire in the post-Roman period, but due to the 
nature of their material traces we are unlikely to fur- 
ther the cause of research by expecting future sites to 
be rich in post-Romano-British artefacts. Some of the 
most recent work which attempts to increase our 
knowledge has come from historians and historical 
geographers, again following the lead of Glanville 
Jones, and using place-name evidence and backward 
extrapolation of later textual sources. For example, an 
attempt has been made to define the nature of the 
assumed British territory of Craven, thought to have 
been focused on the upper Wharfe, Aire and Ribble 
valleys, and the Malham area of the Pennines. This 
was based on both the Old Welsh topographical 
description craf, meaning scoured land — possibly 
referring to the limestone pavements of the area, and 
also on the assumed antiquity of the territory 
described as Cravescire in the late 11th century 
Domesday survey (Wood 1996, 2-8). Other territories 
include the area of Loidis, possibly linked to Elmet, 
around Leeds. For archaeological research into the first 
post-Roman centuries in western Yorkshire it will 
probably be more profitable to focus on relative strati- 
graphic sequences in more fertile agricultural land- 
scapes, when they can be found, and on landscape 
survey backed up by palaeo-ecological survey in the 
uplands. It is ironic that when 7th century changes do 
become archaeologically visible in this area, it is with- 
in the context of the adoption of Anglo-Saxon media of 
expression — in the form of dress accessories — with- 
in what was otherwise the native practice of cist burial 
at Occaney Beck (Waterman 1950, 440-1). 


3.2 The development of Anglo-Saxon societies in 
Yorkshire 


Running parallel to the development of the British 
post-Roman societies of Yorkshire, with their transfor- 
mation of elements of their Roman past, was the emer- 
gence of societies which we call Anglo-Saxon whose 


methods of material expression, belief and language 


harked back to the North Sea coasts of parts of the 
modern Netherlands, Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Denmark. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that the non-indigenous traits of these societies are 
usually stressed, there can be no doubt that their for- 
mation was the result of a complex range of interac- 
tions between indigenous and incoming populations 
with different effects in different parts of Yorkshire. 
The first appearance of users of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
material culture in Yorkshire took place on the 
Humber estuary, some time in the first half of the 5th 
century (Eagles 1979; Fig.40). This was manifested in 
the foundation of a large cremation cemetery at 
Sancton on the southern extension of the Yorkshire 
Wolds. The character of the majority of the graves, 
including the earliest, consisted of the interment of the 
remains of dead individuals within cremation urns. 
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The human bones in the urns represented the collect- 
ed remains of one or more individuals after cremation 
on a funeral pyre (McKinley 1994a, 298; 1994b, 93-4). 
Included within the urns were the remains of 5th cen- 
tury dress jewellery and other goods, which had also 
been collected after burning on pyres. In addition, 
miniature copper alloy or iron grave goods were 
included in the burial urns, as well as the remains of 
domesticated and wild animals (Myres and Southern 
1973; Timby 1993). In exceptional instances, the 
remains of bear claws were also identified, probably 
reflecting bear-skins with the claws left attached (Bond 
1993, 307-8). 

The Sancton cemetery, from which several hun- 
dred urns have been recovered since its discovery, has 
yielded the earliest datable Anglo-Saxon artefacts from 
Yorkshire. Together with the less well-published, large 
cremation cemeteries from the Mount and Heworth to 
the south and east of York, they appear to reflect a sig- 
nificant settlement of users of Germanic material cul- 
ture around the Humber prior to AD 450 (Eagles 1979, 
79; 1989, 209; Hall 1996, 33-4). Indeed, the earliest dat- 
able artefacts and the most extensively excavated of 
these large early cemeteries have been uncovered on 
the Lincolnshire bank of the Humber, at Cleatham and 
Elsham Wold (Leahy 1993, 33-6; Leahy in prep.). It is 
possible that the south bank of the Humber was the 
initial focus of Germanic settlement, with the 
Yorkshire cemeteries representing a northern expan- 
sion. Either way, these large cemeteries seem to have 
acted as ‘central’ cemeteries for surrounding Anglo- 
Saxon communities forming around the Humber 
sometime in the first half and middle decades of the 
5th century (Loveluck 1994, Vol. 1, 69; 1999, 230-1). 

Settlements of the early to mid 5th century, con- 
temporary with these large cemeteries, have yet to be 
definitively recognised. A radiocarbon date from an 
Anglo-Saxon sunken-feature building, or Griibenhaus, 
at Sherburn in the Vale of Pickering has yielded a date 
range from the first half of the 5th century at one stan- 
dard deviation. Yet, at a 98 per cent level of confidence, 
the sample has a much wider chronological span and 
it is unclear whether the structure dates from the first 
half of the 5th century (Powlesland 1988b, 146). 
Nevertheless, the foundation of the large central 
cemeteries during the early to mid 5th century cannot 
be denied. The mechanics of the formation of these 
societies are likely to have been complex. Artefacts 
identical to those on the continent, as well as native 
late Roman artefacts, have been recovered from the 
cremation urns, suggesting that elements of both an 
immigrant and indigenous population were buried in 
the cremation cemeteries. At the same time, a distinc- 
tive and identifiable native burial practice has not been © 
identified around the Humber for the period of the 5th 
century. 

By the later 5th century there appears to have been 
a relatively sudden and extensive geographical expan- 
sion of users of Anglo-Saxon material culture through- 
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Figure 40: Location of key 5th-early 7th century Anglo-Saxon sites discussed in the text 


out the whole East Riding of Yorkshire, along the 
Yorkshire and County Durham coasts to the River 
Tyne, and along certain river systems — and possibly 
roads. The evidence for this expansion is provided in 
the main by cemetery remains, although the nature of 
the burial practice had by and large changed from that 
of the earliest Anglo-Saxon cremation graves. Instead, 
the late 5th century saw the foundation of predomi- 
nantly inhumation cemeteries with a smaller number 
of cremations, often focused on existing visible prehis- 
toric funerary or ritual monuments, often barrows 
(Mortimer 1905; Powlesland et al. in prep; Loveluck 
1998, 30; Lucy 1998, 99). There are, however, cemeter- 
ies not focused on prehistoric monuments: for exam- 
ple, those at Hornsea, East Yorkshire, and around 
Catterick, North Yorkshire (Sheppard 1913; Head 1997, 
17; Wilson et al. 1996, 34). 

These geographically more widespread cemeteries 
can be viewed as characteristic of community or 
extended family-based groups, either specific to a par- 
ticular settlement or a small number of settlements, 


and they appear to have been used between the late 
5th and early 7th centuries AD. Their use overlaps that 
of the larger cremation cemeteries to some extent — 
both being used in the 6th century — and the exact 
relationship between the two types of disposal of the 
dead is uncertain. It is possible that religious differ- 
ences were being expressed, as well as different levels 
of association with larger and smaller social groups. 
Like the cremation graves, the inhumations in the 
more widespread cemeteries were furnished with 
grave-goods. As a consequence of the different burial 
practices, the unburnt grave-goods in the inhumation 
graves are better preserved. From the late 5th century 
until the late 6th or early 7th century a common set of 
dress accessories was used to furnish female graves in 
particular, and has been labelled as ‘Anglian’ in charac- 
ter. This female artefactual dress set tended to com- 
prise paired annular brooches or small-long brooches, 
single larger display brooches, whether ‘Cruciform’ or 
Great square-headed types (Fig.41), wrist clasps to fas- 
ten the sleeve of a garment, and sometimes circular 
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Plate 14: Silver Type D Bracteates from Kelleythorpe— 
Driffield and Hornsea (Scale 2:1) (Photo: © Hull City 
Council/Bill Marsden) 


silver pendants, in the form of bracteates or shield 
pendants (P1.14). Such dress accessories, however, are 
not found with all female graves, but rather a signifi- 
cant proportion of what can be considered higher 
status individuals. 

Other personal accessories comprised buckles, 
knives, imported amber and rock crystal beads, 
together with other luxuries, domestic vessels, and 
sometimes food offerings. Unlike the richer female 
graves of the period between the late 5th and early 7th 
centuries, the wealthy male graves tended to be 
accompanied with combinations of spear, shield, 
knives and accessory vessels of wood or pottery. The 
most complete picture of such a cemetery, with 
detailed artefact, social and also DNA analysis, has 
been published from West Heslerton in the Vale of 
Pickering, and greatly enhances our understanding of 
the nature of these Early Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, as 
well as the nature of the Anglo-Saxon population in 
eastern Yorkshire (Haughton and Powlesland 1999; 
Powlesland forthcoming). 

The dress accessory and grave-good sets amongst 
the richer female burials demonstrate that the Anglo- 
Saxon societies of eastern Yorkshire expressed a com- 
mon identity with those in other parts of eastern 
England, for example Lincolnshire, Northampton- 


shire, Cambridgeshire and East Anglia. This area of - 


common expression through dress has been described 
as the ‘Anglian’ material culture zone in eastern 
England. It seems to have formed as a result of a num- 
ber of influences that can be explained as the result of 
migration, and the adoption of styles as a consequence 
of widespread contact and exchange around the North 
Sea littoral. Influences from both Schleswig-Holstein 
and southern Scandinavia have been demonstrated in 
the character of the female dress accessories (Hines 
1984, 272-5; 1992, 87), although, significantly, the inte- 
grated character of the dress kit appears to have been 
an insular development of the mid to late 5th century 
in England. 

Imported artefacts in the graves also demonstrate 
an eastward and south-eastward outlook to Schleswig 
Holstein, southern Scandinavia, the Baltic, and the 
Mediterranean, presumably via the Frankish king- 
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Figure 41: Distribution of stone cist burials with Anglo- 
Saxon material culture and female graves with Leeds Type 
C2 Great Square-headed brooches, in northern England 


doms established in northern France and Belgium. 
Imported commodities include Baltic amber beads and 
Baltic European cowries (Huggett 1988, 64-6; 
Mortimer 1905, 292-3), rock crystal beads from an 
unknown source, elephant ivory, presumably from 
Africa, and Indian Ocean Tiger cowrie shell amulets 
(Sheppard 1938, 8; Huggett 1988, 68, 72). In this sense, 
the early Anglo-Saxon societies of Yorkshire provide a 
stark contrast to their West Yorkshire ‘British’ counter- 
parts, looking eastward to northern Europe, and 
maintaining exchange links with the Mediterranean, 
via trans-North Sea networks. In contrast, the British 
of Elmet were integrated within cultural and exchange 
links with southern France with more direct contacts 
to the Mediterranean world. 

The late 5th-early 7th century cemeteries also con- 
tain further indications of specific group identity and 
tantalising hints concerning the relationship of native 
and incoming population elements within eastern 
Yorkshire Anglo-Saxon societies. In inhumation 
graves from the cemeteries of Kelleythorpe and 
Londesborough, on the Yorkshire Wolds, and Norton- 
on-lees four materially wealthy female graves were 
found to have diagnostic 5th—6th century, ‘British’ 
dress accessories amongst a larger collection of charac- 
teristic Anglo-Saxon artefacts (Pls 15-16). The British 
finds all comprise a specific type of brooch form, 
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Plate 15: Mid-late 6th century Leeds Type C2 Great square-headed brooches (also classified as Mortimer Type Z4a cruciform 
brooches) from cemeteries in eastern Yorkshire. Left to right: from Hornsea, Staxton and Kelleythorpe—Driffield (Scale 2:3) 


(Photo: © Hull City Council/Bill Marsden) 


namely Type G penannular brooches (Dickinson 1982, 
53). In the west and far north of Britain, together with 
Ireland, penannular brooches were worn as badges of 
élite status in the post-Roman/early medieval period 
by both males and females, although in an Anglo- 
Saxon context they appear only in female graves 
(Chadwick 1970, 25; O’Floinn 1989, 89). The exact pur- 
pose of placing these brooches in the Anglo-Saxon 
_ graves is unclear. Their presence, as with the other 
grave-goods, represents some sort of statement both 
on behalf of the dead individuals and their families. It 
is possible that they reflect heirlooms on the part of 
native lineages which adopted Anglo-Saxon modes of 
expression or, alternatively, they could reflect inter- 
marriage and exogamy at the level of social élites 
where women from ‘British’ and ‘Anglo-Saxon’ groups 
married at equivalent social ranks between those soci- 
eties. 

Another indication of the development of a com- 
mon identity amongst elements of the Anglo-Saxon 
élite may be expressed amongst a certain type of dress 
accessory recovered only from the most wealthy 
female graves, dating from between the mid to late 6th 
century in eastern Yorkshire and along the Durham 
and Northumberland coasts. This particular dress 
accessory is what Leeds labelled his type C2 Great 
square-headed brooch, although others would 
describe this brooch type as a florid cruciform type 


(Leeds 1949; Hines 1997). A series of these nearly iden- 
tical brooches have been found, usually singly, in the 
richest mid to late 6th century female graves in the 
east Yorkshire cemeteries of Sewerby (Hirst 1985, 60), 
Staxton (Sheppard 1938, 10), Kelleythorpe—Driffield 
(Mortimer 1905, 282) and Hornsea (Sheppard 1913), in 
cemeteries along the Tees valley at Norton, Darlington 
and Piercebridge, and as far north as Tynemouth and 
Benwell on the Tyne (P1.15; Fig.41; Sherlock and Welch 
1992, 38-9; Loveluck 2002, 134-5). These brooches, in 
wealthy graves of presumably high-status women, 
appear to be signalling membership of an élite group 
within the Anglo-Saxon population of north-eastern 
England during the second half of the 6th century. 
They could reflect both membership of an élite extend- 
ed family group and the formation of a common sense 
of identity amongst the Anglo-Saxon élite of the area 
that would expand to become the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom of Deira, and later join with Bernicia and former 
British territories such as Elmet to become the king- 
dom of Northumbria in the 7th century. 

Overall, on the basis of the cemetery evidence from 
eastern Yorkshire the remains suggest that both immi- 
grant newcomers and elements of the native popula- 
tion jointly developed the Anglo-Saxon modes of cul- 
tural, religious, and linguistic expression over the 5th 
and 6th centuries. In the East Riding of Yorkshire a dis- 
tinctive ‘British’ post-Roman material culture never 
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Plate 16: 6th century cruciform brooches from Grave 9 at Londesborough, East Riding of Yorkshire (scale 1:1 approx.) (Photo: 


© Hull City Council/Bill Marsden) 


developed in the 5th century. When ‘British’ brooches 
are found, they have been recovered from 6th century 
Anglo-Saxon graves. This suggests either complete 
displacement of the native population of east 
Yorkshire — which is very unlikely — or the active 
involvement of the majority of the native population 
in the adoption of Anglo-Saxon methods of expres- 
sion. A possible reason for this can be suggested, relat- 
ing to the relationship of the majority of the late 


Roman population with the civitas aristocracy. The . 


bulk of the late Roman population probably com- 
prised a tied peasantry with very limited freedoms 
from aristocratic control. Following the collapse of the 
diocesan organisation during the first decades of the 
Sth century and the subsequent arrival of Germanic 
newcomers greater freedoms may have been offered 
for the majority of the native population by associa- 
tion with the newcomers, rather than with the pre- 
existing elite, which may have been replaced as a 
result. Adoption of what became ‘Anglo-Saxon’ meth- 
ods of physical and linguistic expression by large ele- 
ments of the native population can then be under- 
stood as a method of signalling membership of a new 
group which imposed a lesser level of social control on 
its population (Loveluck 1999, 234-6). In ‘British’ areas 
similar transformations are likely to have taken place, 
albeit within a strictly native context. 


During the 6th and early 7th centuries, however, 
a more gradual process of acculturation or 
‘Anglicisation’ of the native population can also be wit- 
nessed in upland areas of eastern Yorkshire. At 
Spaunton and Hebden Bank, on the edge of the North 
York Moors, the Elgees described two native-style 
stone cist graves containing inhumations with Anglo- 
Saxon artefacts (Elgee and Elgee 1933, 181). This reflects 
a more gradual adoption of Anglo-Saxon media of 
expression in the uplands. This pattern of 7th century 
hybrid burial practices is also reflected in western 
Yorkshire and in areas such as the Peak District, follow- 
ing their incorporation within the Northumbrian and 
Mercian Anglo-Saxon political hegemonies respective- 
ly (Waterman 1950, 440-1; Faull 1977, 7; Bateman 1848; 
1861; Loveluck 1995, 87-91; Fig.41). 


3.2.1 Early Anglo-Saxon settlements 


The location and character of early Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlement evidence in eastern Yorkshire also hints at the 
circumstances behind the formation of Anglo-Saxon 
societies alongside the indications provided by the 
mortuary data. The fate of the late Roman settlement 
forms during the early decades of the 5th century has 
already been summarised, and during that discussion 
it was briefly observed that there appears to be a direct 
relationship between the location of Anglo-Saxon 
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settlements and certain late Roman settlement forms. 
In eastern Yorkshire no Anglo-Saxon settlement evi- 
dence has been found immediately adjacent to a 
known Roman villa to date whilst Anglo-Saxon 
remains are increasingly being found immediately 
adjacent to former nucleated ‘ladder’ settlements and 
farmsteads. For example, next to late Roman nucleated 
ladder settlements at Elmswell, near Driffield 
(Congreve 1937; 1938; Corder 1940; Humber SMR aer- 
ial photographs), at Hayton and Shiptonthorpe along 
the Roman road from Brough to York (Johnson 1978, 
59; Loveluck 1994, Vol. 2, 26-7), and at Sherburn in the 
Vale of Pickering (Powlesland 1988b, 146). Similarly, 
the already mentioned Romano-British settlement at 
Newham’s Pit, Staxton seems to have a direct Anglo- 
Saxon successor (Brewster 1957, 200-1, 218), and Iron 
Age and Romano-British huts at Roxby, on the north- 
ern edge of the Yorkshire Moors, also saw re-use in the 
early Anglo-Saxon period (Spratt 1993, 193). 

In another instance, at West Heslerton, the early 
Anglo-Saxon settlement was located seemingly with 
direct reference to a late Roman ritual landscape of 
stone shrines constructed on terraces, although the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement was not situated amongst 
those Romano-British remains (Powlesland 1997, 102; 
Powlesland et al. in prep.). Further north, in central 
Yorkshire, evidence for Anglo-Saxon farmsteads and 
hamlets has been found adjacent to, and within parts 
of, the former Roman small town at Catterick (Wilson 
et al. 1996). Furthermore, indications of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
occupation at former Roman forts, and associated set- 
tlements from the 6th or even the late 5th centuries 
have been discovered at Corbridge and Binchester — 
settlements which are not thought to have been gar- 
risoned at the turn of the 5th century (Miket 1980, 
291-7; Casey 1994, 266). 

With the exception of the settlement and cemetery 
evidence from West Heslerton, it is not possible to 
elaborate on the size or indeed the number of Anglo- 

_ Saxon settlements that could have existed at the loca- 
_ tions noted above. The evidence from Elmswell sug- 
gests that an Anglo-Saxon settlement was located in 
between the late Roman and high medieval settlement 
foci, but there may have been further Anglo-Saxon 
farmsteads and hamlets as well (Loveluck 1998, 28). A 
number of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, dating from 
between the late 5th and late 6th/early 7th century, 
were situated in the immediate vicinity of the known 
settlement. It is uncertain whether the cemeteries are 
settlement-specific or whether they related to different 
extended clan groups, living in a single settlement. At 
Hayton, early Anglo-Saxon settlement evidence was 
located within the former Roman fort constructed 
during the 1st century AD (Johnson 1978, 73-5; Cook 
1978). However, aerial photographic evidence, chance 
finds by farmers and metal-detector finds suggest a 
major early to middle Saxon settlement agglomeration 
which may comprise a number of separate settlements 
— as it had in the late Roman period. At least two 
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cemeteries of the period between the mid to late 5th 
and early 7th centuries are also indicated (Loveluck 
1994, Vol. 2, 26-7). 

Powlesland has suggested a shift away from late 
Roman settlement foci when discussing the location of 
Early Anglo-Saxon settlements — and this would cer- 
tainly seem to be the case in relation to West 
Heslerton, and Mucking, in Essex (Powlesland 1997, 
102; Hamerow 1993). Nevertheless, the observed loca- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon settlement and cemetery remains 
immediately adjacent to ladder settlements, in partic- 
ular, does suggest that this late Roman settlement form 
did condition Anglo-Saxon settlement location in 
many instances. The link between the two types of set- 
tlement could be provided by the latest incarnation of 
the Shiptonthorpe ladder settlement, with its unen- 
closed collection of farming units positioned on a dif- 
ferent alignment to those of the period up to the mid 
4th century (Taylor, pers. comm, Millett in prep.). It 
would appear that this change in settlement form to 
looser unenclosed agglomerations was already occur- 
ring during the later 4th century, which could have 
resulted in gradual settlement shift. Hence, the siting 
of Anglo-Saxon settlements adjacent to former ladder 
settlements and farmsteads can be seen as part of a 
longer term evolutionary change in the late Roman to 
Anglo-Saxon landscape. Indeed, Powlesland also 
notes Anglo-Saxon settlement evidence within a lad- 
der settlement at Sherburn and assumes continued 
occupation from the late Roman into the early Anglo- 
Saxon period (Powlesland 1997, 102). 

Yorkshire is extremely fortunate in possessing the 
most extensively excavated early Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment to date — the West Heslerton settlement, excav- 
ated by Dominic Powlesland and his team. 


~ Consequently, it is possible to discuss the morphology, 


architectural features and economy of the settlement 
in great detail (see Powlesland, Ch. 16 this volume). As 
a result, within the confines of this overview, only lim- 
ited general trends from other Yorkshire remains will 
be examined, alongside a highly summarised presen- 
tation of the West Heslerton evidence, in order to 
assess how the remains from the latter settlement can 
enhance our wider understanding. 

In summary, in the early Anglo-Saxon period — 
between the 5th—7th centuries approximately — the 
West Heslerton settlement comprised a number of 
zones defined by the excavator. These consisted of a 
‘housing zone’ containing more than 75 earth-fast rec- 
tangular buildings, not all of which would have been 
standing at the same time, and several sunken-feature 
buildings or Griibenhiuser. Secondly, there was a craft 
and industrial zone, with more than 50 Griibenhiiuser, a 
number of furnaces and vast quantities of refuse and 
animal bone. Thirdly, agricultural processing and 
multi-functional zones focused on former Romano- 
British enclosures and, finally, a possible high-status 
zone at the most elevated position in the settlement 
(Powlesland 1997, 111-13; 2000, 22-6). The ability to 
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identify such zones within a single settlement, on the 
scale that has been achieved, is unparalleled to date 
for the early Anglo-Saxon period. 

In many respects, due to the scale of the project, 
one of the problems of success is that it is difficult to 
know how far it is possible to extrapolate from the 
results. In terms of the number of buildings identified 


and the ability to assess overall settlement morpholo- 


gy the only comparable settlements from the same 
period are the examples at Mucking in Essex 
(Hamerow 1993), West Stow in Suffolk (West 1985) and 
Catholme in Staffordshire (Losco-Bradley and 
Wheeler 1984, 103-11). All exhibit similarities, in their 
architectural affinities, and in some cases their use of 
space and boundary features. Above all, however, the 
potential complexity of their organisation and devel- 
opment through time is apparent, and significant dif- 
ferences also appear to exist between the overall lay- 
outs of the above settlements. Consequently, it is still 
difficult to draw conclusions on the nature of early 
Anglo-Saxon settlement patterns and settlement hier- 
archy, whether on a regional or national basis. 

In certain areas, for example in Northumberland, a 
6th-7th century settlement hierarchy of farmsteads, 
hamlets, high-status inland settlements, and fortified 
coastal centres can be identified (Hope-Iaylor 1977; 
Gates and O’Brien 1988, 3-4; Loveluck 2002, 136-40). 
In the latter area, however, the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ settle- 
ment hierarchy owed much to its post-Roman Iron 
Age ‘British’ predecessor. At the current stage of 
research in Yorkshire it is difficult to assess the position 
of a settlement such as West Heslerton within any set- 
tlement hierarchy in its vicinity during the early 
Anglo-Saxon period. A settlement pattern of farm- 
steads, hamlets and larger agglomerations might be 
expected with variations resulting from different 
topography. It is only during the 7th century that evi- 
dence becomes apparent for further differentiation in 
settlement types. 

Certain architectural features found at West 
Heslerton and the other larger scale settlement excav- 


ations mentioned are also found amongst the much 


smaller discoveries in Yorkshire. One of these archi- 
tectural features is the sunken-feature building or 
Grubenhaus. Unlike aspects of early Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlement location which can be linked to longer term 
indigenous changes the appearance of these build- 
ings in England during the 5th century represents the 
sudden adoption or importation of an architectural 
tradition from ‘Germanic’ Europe beyond the former 
provinces of the Roman empire. The structures them- 
selves comprised a rectangular pit with variants of 
two to six post-holes situated along their shorter walls 
providing ridge posts for a roof. It is a matter of 
debate whether a raised floor was constructed over 
the pit or if the floor surface was the base of the pit. 
From the 5th century their use spanned much of 
northern Europe and Scandinavia, stretching into 
parts of south-eastern Europe, such as Hungary, 
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Romania and the Ukraine (Bona 1976, 30; Heather 
and Matthews 1991, 57). ; 

Although not necessarily a sign of the presence of a 
‘Germanic’ element amongst Migration period popula- 
tions in every instance, the use of this building tradi- 
tion does seem to reflect ‘Germanic’ influence. 
Griibenhduser dating from between the 5th and 7th cen- 
turies have been uncovered widely in Yorkshire to 
complement the West Heslerton evidence. Examples 
come from several sites in and around Catterick 
(Wilson et al. 1997, 11-26), at Hayton (Johnson 1978, 74), 
Sherburn (Powlesland 1988b, 146), Crossgates— Seamer 
(Rutter and Duke 1958; Pye 1976) and as far west as 
Garforth, to the east of Leeds (Sitch, pers. comm.). 

In contrast to the undoubtedly non-indigenous 
character of the Griibenhduser, there has been consider- 
ably more debate over the extent of both indigenous 
and continental influence on Anglo-Saxon earth-fast, 
rectangular buildings, the majority of which were 
probably houses. The rectangular buildings of the 
period between the 5th and 7th centuries possess two 
main forms of earth-fast foundation, either ‘post-hole’ 
foundations or continuous foundation trenches. It has 
been hotly debated whether the foundations con- 
tained either roof-bearing posts or, alternatively, 
planks for the support of the wall panels, with the 
weight of the roof borne by internal crucks, king-posts 
or internal rafters and external raking timbers (Millett 
and James 1984; Alcock and Walsh 1994). It is assumed 
that elements of these buildings, possibly even semi- 
complete prefabricated superstructures, would have 
been brought to a desired building location. This 
assumption has been supported with reference to 
practices current in north-western Europe until the 
mid 20th century (Zimmermann 1998, 158). 

Due to apparent differences between early Anglo- 
Saxon timber buildings and contemporary buildings 
on the continent, the indigenous influences or hybrid 
nature of these buildings have previously been 
expressed (James et al. 1985). Although recent re- 
assessment of the continental evidence also suggests 
greater similarities between Anglo-Saxon buildings 
and a greater proportion of continental examples than 
previously thought — particularly with those from 
parts of the Netherlands and Flanders (Hamerow 
1999, 124-6; Hollevoet, pers. comm.). In Yorkshire 
excavated Anglo-Saxon earth-fast buildings are rare 
from the period between the 5th and 7th centuries, 
with West Heslerton providing the vast majority 
(Powlesland 1997, 107-9) and Thwing, East Yorkshire, 
providing a further series of mid 7th—9th century 
examples (Manby in prep.). 

The settlement evidence from Yorkshire, albeit 
extremely biased towards West Heslerton for the peri- _ 
od between the 5th and 7th centuries, also provides an 
extremely important opportunity to investigate 
aspects of economic activity to place alongside the evi- 
dence for craft-working and exchange from contem- — 
porary cemeteries. Topics of prime importance include 
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the agricultural economy, the nature of the exploita- 
tion of wild fauna from different ecological habitats, 
indications of craft-working and specialist production, 
and trade and exchange links. 

The availability of evidence for the environment of 
Yorkshire between the 5th and 7th centuries, and the 
impact of man upon it, is currently the subject of 
assessment and review. The previously discussed 
pollen evidence from upland peat and lowland wet- 
lands has provided some evidence for the general 
character of vegetation changes in the second half of 
the first millennium AD in marginal landscapes (S. 
Dark 1996; Dinnin and Lillie 1995a; 1995b; Dinnin 
1997a-e; Lillie and Geary 1999a-c; 2000a; 2000b). In 
addition, available botanical, vertebrate and inverte- 
brate remains have been assessed for the information 
they can provide on agricultural practices’ and 
exploitation of wild flora and fauna (Hall forthcoming; 
Kenward forthcoming; Dobney in prep.). For the early 
Anglo-Saxon period, the most widely available form of 
biological evidence is provided by vertebrate remains 
— ie. animal bones. It is not possible, however, to 
attempt to address detailed issues relating to animal 
husbandry practices and exploitation of wild faunal 
resources without large datasets, or at least well-excav- 
ated and recorded remains. 

In this sense, the Yorkshire and Humber region 
possesses seven large and/or well-recorded collections 
of vertebrate remains from Anglo-Saxon settlements 
spanning the period from the 5th—11th centuries. 
These comprise the assemblages from rural settle- 
ments at West Heslerton, Thwing (Manby in prep.), 
Wharram Percy, Flixborough — in the hinterland of 
the Humber on the south bank (Dobney et al. in prep.), 
and the settlement refuse from Skerne, East Yorkshire 
(Dent et al. 2000, 236-7). This material from ‘rural’ set- 
tings is supported by the vertebrate remains from 
nascent urban contexts from Fishergate and 
Coppergate in York spanning the late 7th—-11th cen- 


_ turies amongst other sites in the city (O’Connor 1989; 


1991). Smaller collections of animal bones have also 
been recovered from recently excavated early Anglo- 
Saxon settlement deposits: for example at Easington in 
Holderness (Steedman et al. forthcoming). The 
detailed recording and analysis of these smaller 
assemblages is also proving valuable, despite the rela- 
tively small sample sizes, for the investigation of 
aspects of animal husbandry regimes, livestock size 
and taphonomic processes, as well as providing com- 
parative information for patterns visible from larger 
scale excavations. 

With the analysis of the animal bones from West 
Heslerton, Wharram Percy and Flixborough still under 
way, and those from Thwing awaiting publication, it is 
not yet possible to make detailed reference to the full 
breadth of research issues which they will address for 
the early to middle Saxon period. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to suggest some avenues that will be pursued. 
Early indications from Flixborough and West 
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Heslerton indicate that the faunal remains provide 
considerable information on the landscape settings of 
the settlements with regard to exploitation of wild ani- 
mals and wildfowl from different habitats. Results 
from Flixborough are also demonstrating marked 
changes in husbandry practices relating to domesticat- 
ed livestock through time, and, in exceptional circum- 
stances, it may also be possible to identify links 
between certain craft activities and animal husbandry 
regimes (Dobney et al. in prep.). 

Comparison of the character of animal husbandry 
and slaughter practices at both the regional and 
national levels is also providing indications of the 
character of settlements. For example, at Flixborough 
the main domesticated livestock (cattle, sheep/goat 
and pig) were slaughtered as mature animals. This 
pattern is seen at other contemporary high-status 
rural settlements, such as Portchester, Hampshire, and 
also at Middle Saxon urban settlements — all of which 
may have been provisioned to a certain extent by ani- 
mal renders arriving on the hoof (Crabtree 1989, 
75-87). In contrast, the greater occurrence of animals 
killed as juveniles or adolescents at sites such as 
Easington, Holderness, West Stow, Suffolk, and 
Mucking, Essex, are viewed as reflections of more self- 
sufficient settlements breeding and consuming their 
own livestock (Johnstone 2000, 5; Crabtree 1989, 75-87; 
Done 1993, 77). 

Similarly, indications of social status can also be 
sought in the presence of documented feast species, 
such as dolphins and cranes, in the case of 
Flixborough (Gardiner 1998, 175-84; Loveluck 2001, 
114-15; Emerton 1940, 179), and in possible reflections 
of high-status pursuits such as falconry at both the 
above settlements (Dobney et al. in prep.; Powlesland, 
pers. comm.). The potential for faunal remains to pro- 
vide additional indications of status and exchange can 
also be observed from both settlement and cemetery 
data. For example, evidence from Flixborough sug- 
gests the potential for the importation of cattle 
between the late 7th and early 8th century (Loveluck 
and Dobney 2001, 166; Dobney et al. in prep.). 
Similarly, the bear claws from the cremation cemetery 
at Sancton, east Yorkshire are thought to reflect 
imported bear skins as a high-status traded commodi- 
ty during the 5th and 6th centuries since the brown 
bear was probably extinct in Britain by the early 
Anglo-Saxon period (Bond 1993, 308; Yalden 1999, 
144). 

Other sources of evidence from settlement deposits 
also shed light on craft-working practices and patterns 
of exchange and trade not often seen through ceme- 
tery remains. Early Anglo-Saxon pottery comprises 
one source of information that has been under- 
researched in Yorkshire to date. Using the East 
Midlands Anglo-Saxon pottery project conducted by 
Alan Vince and Jane Young as a model, the pottery 
assemblages from Yorkshire settlement and cemetery 
excavations could be studied in a systematic manner in 
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order to investigate aspects of pottery production and, 
potentially, trade within the region (Vince and Young 
in prep.). 

In the past attention was mainly focused on identi- 
fying ‘workshops’ of potters or pottery traditions, 
based on decorative styles and forms (Myres 1977). 
However, the application of detailed fabric study by 
thin-section, neutron-activation and Inductively- 
Coupled Plasma Spectrometry (ICPS) techniques has 
enabled the sourcing of certain clays and the definitive 
identification of wares by fabric. In the case of hand- 
made ‘Charnwood’ ware this has allowed the demon- 
stration of the exchange and movement of this pottery 
throughout the East Midlands to the Humber estuary 
and into Yorkshire during the early Anglo-Saxon peri- 
od (Williams and Vince 1998, 215-20). In conjunction 
with exotic imported luxuries, the evidence provided 
by the Charnwood pottery, and possibly other wares, 
is enabling a greater appreciation of the exchange and 
trade of potential bulk commodities alongside ‘pres- 
tige’ items. With further organic residue analysis it 
may even be possible to identify the potential contents 
of traded pots — possibly exchanged for the products 
they carried rather than for the pottery itself — 
although secondary use of pottery vessels may also 
limit success in this field. 

Recently excavated settlement deposits are also 
contributing to a greater understanding of aspects of 
craft-working and high-temperature manufacturing 
practices during the early Anglo-Saxon period. One of 
the most perplexing problems of Anglo-Saxon archae- 
ology for the period between the 5th and 7th centuries 
is the apparent dichotomy between abundant evi- 
dence for high quality non-ferrous metalworking, 
seen in the form of artefacts from furnished graves, 
and the contrasting scarcity of non-ferrous metal- 
working debris from settlement sites. Despite the very 
extensive excavations of both the cemetery and settle- 
ment remains at West Heslerton, undisputed mould 
fragments for fine metalworking were still absent. 
Indeed, the mould fragments for a Great Square-headed 


brooch, found at Mucking in Essex are still the only . 


examples to have been discovered (Webster 1993, 62). 
Nevertheless, the great extent of the excavations at 
West Heslerton has added to our appreciation of the 
high temperature technology of the period with the 
discovery of a furnace (Powlesland, pers. comm.). 

A similar dichotomy exists in our knowledge of 
early Anglo-Saxon ironworking, although smelting 
and smithing slags have certainly been recovered, as 
have partially fabricated items, on settlements in adja- 
cent regions, e.g. at Flixborough. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, our evidence for the scale and nature of iron- 
working does not come anywhere near our knowl- 
edge of the actual artefacts produced. For the early 
Anglo-Saxon period the sites of smelting and smithing 
have also proved to be extremely difficult to identify. 
Indications of smithing from settlement deposits are 
now increasingly identified with the more frequent 
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testing for the presence of hammer-scale from soil 
samples, although the sites of smithies have eluded 
archaeologists — indeed the middle Saxon smithy 
from Wharram Percy is one of the few to have been 
identified (Richards 1997, 237-8). 

One of the reasons for the archaeological invisibili- 
ty of smithy sites is that evidence for smithing, 
whether in the form of hammer-scale or slag, is usual- 
ly redeposited, either in reworked refuse material 
from dumps or within Griibenhduser (Loveluck in 
prep.; Tipper, pers. comm.). Such re-working of indus- 
trial debris may account for the absence or lack of 
recognition of evidence for high-temperature manu- 
facturing in general, since highly fragmented pieces of 
crucible and moulds are often extremely difficult to 
recognise. The further absence of the sites of iron 
smelting and smithing can also be explained by these 
high-temperature activities being undertaken near 
iron ore sources in the case of smelting, and on settle- 
ment peripheries in the case of smithing. 

Evidence of a craft activity which is more abundant 
amongst settlement deposits, rather than in graves, is 
provided by indications of textile production — in the 
form of annular loom weights, ‘pin-beaters’, shears 
and needles for vertical looms. Increasingly, however, 
mineral-preserved organic remains on iron and cop- 
per alloy artefacts from cemeteries are being recog- 
nised, providing a growing corpus of mineral-pre- 
served textiles. Consequently, a greater understanding 
of the nature of the textiles themselves is being 
achieved with some samples coming from settlement 
as well as cemetery contexts (Powlesland et al. in prep.; 
Walton Rogers in prep.). With regard to textile pro- 
duction, however, and also bone and antler working, it 
is far more difficult to assess the scale of production 
during the early Anglo-Saxon. 

Our understanding of the organisation of craft and 
specialist production is much less complete than our 
appreciation of the technology utilised. This stems 
from the contrasting evidence for the scale of produc- 
tion amongst settlement and cemetery remains, and 
relates in the main to the organisation of metalwork- 
ing. A domestic level of production is assumed for tex- 
tiles etc., but the organisation of non-ferrous metal- 
working and ironworking has historically been 
viewed as more specialist. This is particularly true of 
non-ferrous metalworking where the very close simi- 
larity of dress accessories, usually brooches, in given 
regions has been seen as evidence for itinerant metal- 
working smiths — thus helping to explain the general 
absence or lack of recognition of non-ferrous metal- 
working debris. Ironworking, however, has tended to 
be seen as a less specialist, seasonal activity (Leeds 
1936, 24), although this is highly speculative and resi- 
dent specialist ironworkers could have existed. 
Nevertheless, it is still extremely unclear how special- 
ist metalworking was organised, within what can be 
assumed to have been the extended clan-based soci- 
eties of the early Anglo-Saxon period. 
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4, Developments in Anglo-Saxon Yorkshire, 
AD 600 to 700 


During the course of the 7th century a series of funda- 
mental changes and developments took place both 
nationally and within Yorkshire (Fig.42). On a general 
level in relation to cemetery evidence these included a 
radical change in the character of the dress kits and 
accompanying grave-goods in burials, together with a 
decrease in the occurrence of furnished burial, so that by 
the early 8th century most burials were not furnished. In 
addition, significant differentiation in Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlement types can be discerned in Yorkshire, for the first 
time, during the 7th century. Furthermore, this century 
also saw the adoption of Roman Catholic Christianity, at 
least by the leading secular families, and hence its man- 
ifestations within the landscape, as well as the clear 
emergence of the ‘over-kingdom’ of Northumbria, from 
both ‘Anglo-Saxon’ and former ‘British’ territories. 

A radical change in the character of dress acces- 
sories and accompanying grave-goods appears to have 
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taken place some time between the late 6th and early 
7th centuries on a national level (Hines 1999, 76-8; 
Scull and Bayliss 1999, 80). This comprised a change in 
the female dress kit seen within graves as well as the 
first appearance in Yorkshire of swords within male 
graves — contrasting with southern England where 
swords were also interred in the richest late 5th—6th 
century graves. The late 6th—7th century dress acces- 
sories and grave-goods were originally labelled as 
those of the ‘final phase’ of pagan Anglo-Saxon burials 
(Leeds 1936, 96-8) and have been the subject of more 
detailed study since by Andrew Boddington and 
Helen Geake (Boddington 1990, 177-99; Geake 1997). 
These general changes, previously dated to the first 
half of the 7th century, have been linked to the gradual 
adoption of Christianity, although both Boddington 
and Geake have demonstrated that any such link is 
weak, seeing the changes as a consequence of a host of 
influences. These relate to landscape, social, economic 
and religious changes, in addition to a gradual cultural 
aspiration to ape perceived ‘Roman’ traditions through 
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Figure 42: Location of 7th-early 8th Anglo-Saxon sites discussed in the text 
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the media of contemporary Byzantium or the Frankish 
perceptions of them (Boddington 1990, 196; Geake 
1997) 

Within eastern Yorkshire, from the Tees to the 
Humber, new cemeteries were founded away from 
earlier burial grounds during the late 6th or early 7th 
century. In some cases they were focused on pre-exist- 
ing barrows, like their predecessors: for example, the 
apparently isolated barrow burial at Painsthorpe Wold 
and the cemetery at Uncleby, both from the Yorkshire 
Wolds (Mortimer 1905, 117; Smith 1912, 147). In other 
instances individuals of presumably high social status 
were also placed in purpose-built barrows, as at 
Hawnby on the southern edge of the North York 
Moors (Denny 1866, 497-9; Geake 1999), and in excep- 
tional cases cemeteries in the area between Driffield 
and Sledmere, on the Wolds, were aligned predomi- 
nantly on existing linear earthworks or boundary 
ditches (Mortimer 1905, 247-57, 264; Grantham and 
Grantham 1965, 357; Loveluck 1998, 40-4). Within 
these cemeteries or barrow burials, the furnished 
graves correspond to the national and regional trends 
alluded to above. The richest female graves possessed 
gold bullae, with keeled garnet and shell settings, gold 
and cabochon garnet or glass pendants (PI1.17), 
amethyst beads, cylindrical “sewing boxes’, gold and 
garnet plaques and sometimes hanging bowls, as in 
the case of the Hawnby burial (Denny 1866; Geake 
1999) and a grave from Garton Station (Stead 1987, 
237). The richest male graves also contained swords or 
seaxes at the-cemeteries of Garton Station, Acklam 
Wold (Mortimer 1905, 94; Ager and Gilmour, 1988, 
13-22), Uncleby (Smith 1912, 149-54) and Eastburn 
(Sheppard 1939, 45-7) on the Wolds and at the head- 
waters of the River Hull. 

Whatever the complex range of influences precipi- 
tating the observed changes in burial location and in 
furnished burial practice during the 7th century, it is 
certainly possible to identify a smaller number of rich 
graves either within cemeteries or barrows. This sug- 
gests the expression of increased differentiation by 


Plate 17: 7th century gold, garnet and shell bulla, and gold 
and black glass cabachon pendant from female graves 7 and 
12 from Garton Green Crossing — Mortimer 1905 (scale 
2:1 approx.) (Photo: © Hull City Council/Bill Marsden) 
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social rank within communities during the 7th century 
and the emergence of leading clans or leading ele- 
ments within clans — providing the basis for an emerg- 
ing Anglo-Saxon aristocracy. In western Yorkshire such 
changes are far less visible archaeologically, presum- 
ably due to a gradual acculturation or ‘Anglicisation’ 
process within the former ‘British’ geographical and 
political territories seen partially in the already men- 
tioned hybrid burial practice at Occaney Beck. 

The increased internal ranking within communities, 
and probably within Anglo-Saxon societies in general, 
also seems to be expressed in new settlement forms. 
Within east Yorkshire a settlement type, possibly repre- 
senting the development of secular estate centres, is 
seen at Thwing. This settlement, excavated by Terry 
Manby, was housed within a series of enclosures, 
including one enclosure with a small cemetery and a 
possible chapel. Coin evidence and radiocarbon dates 
from human skeletons suggest occupation between the 
mid 7th and mid 9th centuries, prior to subsequent 
occupation in the 10th century (Manby in prep. c). The 
undoubted influence of the adoption of Christianity by 
the two royal clans of Northumbria and an unknown 
proportion of the nascent aristocracy also manifested 
itself in the foundation of monastic settlements. Estates 
with their associated settlements were granted to 
emerging Christian prelates from the mid 7th century 
onwards, usually from former ‘royal’ lands. In such a 
way, a range of major and smaller monastic communi- 
ties was founded throughout Yorkshire. Notable 
amongst the partially excavated examples are the sites 
of the recorded monastery of Hild, at Whitby (Peers and 
Radford 1943, 27-88; Cramp 1993, 64-73), the 
monastery of St John of Beverley (Armstrong et al. 1991) 
and the partially standing remains of the monastery of 
St Wilfrid at Ripon (Hall and Whyman 1997, 99-113). In 
addition, to these different types of ‘élite’ settlements, 
the late 7th century also saw the emergence of a proto- 
urban trading centre at Fishergate, York, as one of the 
polyfocal settlement elements within the area of the city 
(Kemp 1996). 

The increasingly complex settlement hierarchy, evi- 
dent by the end of the 7th century, can also in some 
respects be seen as a reflection of the growing influence 
of the kings and the royal clans of Northumbria (Deira 
and Bernicia respectively). The foundation of the major 
monasteries could not have been accomplished with- 
out royal donations, and the foundation of the 
Fishergate settlement may also have been a direct 
result of royal interest in controlling trade and ele- 
ments of specialist craft production for export. Other 
manifestations of royal influence may also be seen in 
the vicinity of suspected major estate centres, and in 
major trading zones. For example, a series of unique 
gold coins — ‘tremisses’ — found at York between the 
19th century and the 1970s, together with one example 
from near Lincoln, could possibly reflect a first striking 
of Northumbrian coinage as a sign of regnal prestige. 
Furthermore, by the reign of King Aldfrith of 
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Figure 43: Distribution of coins of the sceatta series attrib- 
uted to Aldfrith, King of Northumbria from AD 685-705 


Northumbria (AD 685-705) one of the earliest English 
coinages with an inscribed regnal name was struck — 
the Aldfrith sceatta series, reflecting direct royal initia- 
tive on the adoption of coinage (Archibald 1991, 66). 
The distribution of the Aldfrith sceattas (Fig.43) 
concentrates from Whitby to the Humber estuary, 
with sporadic examples down the east and south 
coasts of England (Loveluck 1998, 44-5, fig.9). In this 
respect, their distribution reflects continuity of the east 
coast communication routes which had supplied 
many of the imported luxury commodities, used in 
burial practices from the 5th to early 8th centuries, 


- from the area between Denmark and northern France. 


Further royal influence may also be expressed in the 
7th-8th century cemeteries of the Driffield area — 
where King Aldfrith died in AD 705 (Swanton 1996, 
41). It has already been noted that the cemeteries of 
this period between Driffield and Sledmere are 
aligned on existing linear boundaries, and it is possible 
that they may reflect territorial definition of a royal 
estate boundary. In addition, the recovery of early 8th 
century sceattas from a grave in one of the cemeteries 
along these boundaries, at Garton, may also reflect the 
early use of coinage inland, away from the major trad- 
ing zone of the Humber, possibly within the context of 
the royal estate and the apparent royal influence on 
the use of coinage (Teasdill 1965, 355-9; Blackburn 
1984, 167; Loveluck 1998, 44). 

Overall, the developments of the 7th century at the 
social, political, economic and religious levels, funda- 
mentally changed the nature of Anglo-Saxon societies, 
both nationally and within Yorkshire, although the 
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extent to which these changes related mainly to the 
élite rather than the general populace is a matter of 
debate. In terms of archaeological visibility, regional 
differences still seem to have existed between western 
and upland Yorkshire, on the one hand, and eastern 
Yorkshire on the other. Nevertheless, an ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
society with more uniform methods of physical and 
linguistic expression emerged during the course of the 
8th century, born from the results of the political, reli- 
gious and tenurial changes of the previous century. 


5. Conclusions and Future Avenues for 
Research 


On the basis of the above review of the evidence for 
post-Roman societies in Yorkshire between AD 400 
and 700, a number of broad suggestions for future 
avenues of research can be made. However, the nature 
of the questions that can be asked of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence in different parts of Yorkshire must be tai- 
lored to the particular character of the remains in its 
different regions. Hence, for the first post-Roman cen- 
turies different sets of priorities must be set for eastern 
Yorkshire, and western Yorkshire and the Yorkshire 
uplands. Due to the nature of the land-use in eastern 
Yorkshire, with large-scale arable cultivation and the 
relative abundance of datable Anglo-Saxon remains 
for the period between the 5th and early 8th centuries, 
it may be possible to set research goals looking at spe- 
cific themes and different trends within these cen- 
turies. In western Yorkshire and the uplands of the 
Moors and Pennines large-scale pastoral land-use and 
the nature of post-Roman material culture militates 
against the investigation of changes between the 5th 
and 8th centuries in favour of investigation of more 
general trends occurring throughout the second half 
of the first millennium AD which can be linked to 
radiocarbon date ranges, whether from peat cores or 
settlement deposits. 


5.1 Eastern Yorkshire 


As a consequence of the greater levels of arable land- 
use and the higher archaeological visibility of post- 
Roman material culture in eastern Yorkshire, it is pos- 
sible to suggest a number of achievable avenues for 
research into the period between the 5th and 8th cen- 
turies, building on the existing research projects and 
archaeological infra-structure within the region. Most 
of the research previously undertaken into this period 
in eastern Yorkshire has been cemetery-based, and in 
many respects research directions for the next ten or 
twenty years need to focus on integrated settlement, 
economic and landscape analysis to redress the cur- 
rent bias. This can be achieved through the analysis 
and publication of existing, major site-specific and 
landscape projects, in conjunction with material- 
specific studies, enabling more synthetic research on a 
thematic basis. 

Eastern Yorkshire, from the Humber to the Tees, is 
tremendously fortunate in having a series of major 
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settlement and landscape research projects, encom- 
passing the period between the 5th and 8th centuries, 
for example, the Heslerton landscape project, spon- 
sored by English Heritage, and the Hayton landscape 
research project, undertaken as a co-operative venture 
between the universities of Southampton, Hull and the 
East Riding Archaeological Society. These can be sup- 
ported by both the site-specific and landscape exploita- 
tion evidence from Flixborough, north Lincolnshire 
and also by the settlement research projects relating to 
Wharram Percy, Thwing, and now Whitby. The analy- 
sis and publication of the multi-period sequences at 
Heslerton and Hayton, together with similar levels of 
publication at the individual settlements outlined 
above will allow for the examination of a number of 
inter-related research themes. At one level, it will 
enable some assessment of the physical changes in the 
character of settlements within their landscapes 
between the late 4th and 8th centuries. Secondly, an 
evaluation of the structural, artefactual and biological 
profiles of these settlements will allow for the archaeo- 
logical characterisation of different settlement types, 
and their range of inter-relationships within social and 
economic hierarchies. The fact that the above settle- 
ments and landscapes are located in different geo- 
graphical and ecological zones of eastern Yorkshire 
may also provide the opportunity to assess the extent 
to which specific settlements reflect general trends. 
Allied to these landscape and settlement related 
studies, specific material-related projects need to be 
undertaken on a regional basis to redress a current 
absence or limited scale of knowledge with regard to 
particular types of data. The Anglo-Saxon pottery and 
bio-archaeological remains from eastern Yorkshire, 
and indeed Yorkshire as a whole, are obvious priori- 
ties. The benefits of the East Midlands Anglo-Saxon 
pottery project have been undoubted, both for 
chronological purposes, and the understanding of pat- 
terns of production and ceramic exchange south of the 


Humber (Vince and Young in prep.). The application 


of approaches, involving pottery characterisation by 
form, fabric, thin-section and ICPS could provide a 
similar appreciation of ceramic production and move- 
ment in eastern Yorkshire. Similarly, the potential of 
the bio-archaeological remains from the region have 
recently been the subject of assessment by English 
Heritage and the opportunity for detailed recording 
and re-analysis of vertebrate remains from eastern 
Yorkshire is particularly apparent (Dobney in prep.). 
Together, these building blocks for thematic analysis 
provided by the integrated settlement, landscape and 
material-specific studies can then be used as a basis on 
which to design synthetic research projects into the 
character of settlement, social and economic hierarchies 
within Yorkshire during the Anglo-Saxon period. 
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5.2. Western Yorkshire and the Yorkshire uplands 


As a result of the combined effect of pastoral land-use 
and the scarcity of diagnostically datable artefacts for 
the period between the 5th and early 8th centuries in 
western Yorkshire, it has already been suggested that 
research priorities in this area should be geared to the 
study of longer term changes in the settlement pattern 
and landscape during the second half of the first mil- 
lennium. In the Pennine Dales and other upland areas, 
such as the North York Moors, the greater under- 
standing of changing general trends in land-use needs 
to be accomplished through the integrated use of a 
series of survey techniques: namely, through system- 
atic pollen analysis and radiocarbon dating of peat 
cores, by systematic earthwork survey, to understand 
relative stratigraphic sequences in the landscape and 
by the greater application of geo-chemical and geo- 
physical techniques, prior to sample excavation. 

Like the east of Yorkshire, the western and upland 
parts of the region will also benefit from coherent 
material-specific studies of pottery and bio-archaeolog- 
ical remains, potentially enabling the fewer, and per- 
haps less diagnostic, finds to be placed within a wider 
framework in order to understand the regional pottery 
traditions and themes for bio-archaeological analysis. 

Such surveys and material-specific studies must 
also be complemented by the targeting of research 
towards optimum agricultural land in western 
Yorkshire when possible — perhaps along the 
Magnesian Limestone Belt, running along the western 
edge of the Vale of York, where the few diagnostically 
datable 5th—7th century finds have been recovered. 

Overall, however, whatever research priorities are 
pursued for the first post-Roman centuries in 
Yorkshire, there is no doubt that progress will only be 
made through a co-operative range of initiatives, com- 
prising major state-sponsored and university-led pro- 
jects, in conjunction with the work of local archaeolo- 
gy societies. Only then will the combination of quality 
datasets and appropriate levels of analysis and publi- 
cation be achieved. 
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Yorkshire AD 700-1066 


Richard Hall, writing some 10 years before his 
untimely death, concluded that archaeological ev- 


| idence for the period AD 700—1066 in Yorkshire 


“remains sparse”. Richard would have been de- 
lighted to see how much has changed, and par- 
ticularly that our knowledge of the Anglo-Scan- 
dinavian period has advanced so much, although 
he may also have been a little dismayed that some 


| of the most significant advances have come about 


as a result of metal detecting. When Richard was 
writing, the contribution of the Portable Antiqui- 
ties Scheme was in its infancy. He noted that 121 
Yorkshire finds were classed as ‘early medieval’, 
with over half from North Yorkshire. By 2021 that 
total has changed to 5042 finds, with 2056 from 
the East Riding, particularly from the chalk up- 
lands. These reflect a much higher density of An- 
glian settlement than was previously suspected, 
with large numbers of so-called “productive sites” 
and a flourishing styca-based Northumbrian econ- 
omy. However, metal detecting has made its great- 
est contribution to our appreciation of the impact 
of Vikings in Yorkshire. Most notably it led to the 
discovery of a spectacular site where Richard him- 


_ self provided the archaeological expertise — that 


_ of the camp of the Viking Great Army at Aldwark 
— ¢.20 km north-west of York (Hall and Williams 
2020). Large quantities of Viking loot, including 


_hacksilver, coins and insular metalwork extended 


over a 30 ha site. There they reflect short-lived 
Viking activity prior to, and contemporary with, 


the seizure of York. Further detecting has also re- 


vealed the impact of offshoots of the Army on the 
Anglian rural settlement at Cottam, only newly 
discovered when Richard was writing (Haldenby 
and Richards 2016). At Cottam there was a brief 
phase of reconnoitring before the establishment 


_ of an Anglo-Scandinavian settlement. Examina- 


tion of the dating of metalwork finds across East 
Yorkshire also indicates a much wider pattern of 


settlement disruption in the years following the 


Viking invasion, throughout the former kingdom 
of Deira (Richards and Haldenby 2018). 


The last two decades have also seen the conclu- 
sion of the ambitious publication programme for 
the long-running fieldwork campaign at Wharram 
Percy (Wrathmell 2012). Wharram is a key site 
for our understanding of the transition from An- 
glian to Anglo-Scandinavian settlement and then 
the impact of Norman rule. It reveals a transition 
from scattered Anglian “Butterwick” type enclo- 
sures to nucleated and planned villages, as well 
as the role of new landholders in the development 
of ecclesiastical provision. Wrathmell’s own land- 
scape study reveals the development of landhold- 
ing patterns, and contributions by Stocker and 
Everson reveal the re-use of Roman sarcophagi in 
the graves of the first lords of the Wharram man- 
or, as well as the role of the Archbishops of York 
in distributing stone from the former Roman city 
for the building of Yorkshire — and Lincolnshire — 
churches. Meanwhile, in York itself, excavations 
in Hungate have provided further insights into 
the extent of the Viking city, with planked timber 
buildings equivalent to those found at Coppergate, 
but of a much lower quality, demonstrating differ- 
ential economic wealth across the Viking city. Ex- 
cavations at Blue Bridge Lane have shown trading 
and manufacturing activity coterminous with that 
at nearby Fishergate, as well as a contemporary 
cemetery, increasing its credibility as a wic (Spall 
and Toop 2008, 13-18). Evidence drawn from 
many small excavations across the city has also 
been recently synthesised, although Anglian York 
still remains elusive (Mainman 2019). 
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10. Yorkshire AD 700-1066 
R.A. Hall 


Summary 


This paper presents a selective examination of the evidence 
for Yorkshire in the Anglo-Saxon/Anglo-Scandinavian peri- 
od. After a review of the more important documentary evi- 
dence, there is a discussion of research in York, the pre-emi- 
nent settlement in the region and one which has been subject 
to intensive archaeological examination. Aspects of settle- 
ment elsewhere are then considered along with the evidence 
for centres of power, cemeteries, monastic houses and church- 
es. The paper concludes by noting that archaeological evi- 
dence for the period in Yorkshire remains sparse and that 
considerable further research is required to illuminate even 
fundamental aspects of its society and economy. 


Key words: Yorkshire, Viking, settlement, Anglo- 
Saxon, York 


1. Preamble 


Much that is taken for granted in modern Yorkshire — 
the shire itself, its division into ridings, and many of its 
village names — can be traced back to the 8th—-11th 
centuries (Fig.44). Many visible remains also survive 
from this era. Twenty or more churches retain some 
pre-Norman fabric (Taylor and Taylor 1965; R.K. 
Morris 1988; 1989), and approximately six hundred 
pieces of stone monuments, usually grave-markers, 
the vast majority dated to the Anglo-Scandinavian 
period, come from about one hundred sites in or just 
beyond the borders of Yorkshire (Lang 1991; 2002). 
Such an abundance of visible remains and the endur- 
ing familiarity of contemporary names is seductive — 
they combine to suggest that this was both an innova- 
tive and a formative era, but one with which we are 
well acquainted. We are not (Faull 1984). 

The principal textual source of information about 
pre-conquest Yorkshire’s countryside is Domesday 
Book, which records the ownership of vills (territorial 
land units, not individual settlement sites) in 1066 and 
1086 (Faull 1984, 137). A range of other documentary 
sources offers insights into contemporary political and 
social affairs and introduces some, at least, of the class- 
es in the social hierarchy, concentrating on the main 
political players, royal, aristocratic and ecclesiastical. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is particularly important for 
it, together with various other annals that survive in 
post-conquest copies, provides an outline of political 
events which may have had an identifiable effect 
upon the archaeological record. In essence, these 
sources define a fluctuating pre-Viking Northumbrian 
kingdom of which the south portion, known as Deira, 
lay within what is now Yorkshire. Viking raids on 
Britain reputedly left Yorkshire unscathed, but were 
followed in 866 by the invasion by the Viking “great 
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army’ which captured York, seized political control 
and latterly, in 876, settled ‘and began to plough and to 
support themselves’. After several decades of political 
turmoil, foreign kings were eventually dislodged by 
the advancing power of the southern English king- 
dom of Wessex, whose royal dynasty nominally con- 
trolled Yorkshire from 9524 onwards, maintaining it 
as a part of the newly consolidated kingdom of 
England. None the less, Scandinavian influences, tem- 
pered by Irish and Scottish elements, survived in 
Yorkshire right up to the Norman Conquest, which 
was not fully effective until ‘the harrying of the north’ 
in 1069. 

Overall, the surviving documentation is sometimes 
contradictory, often terse, and always partial. It is also 
patchy in not only its temporal but also its spatial cov- 
erage, which is focused on events at York and deals 
with the whole of Yorkshire in generalising terms. The 
topographical and environmental frameworks which 
define natural sub-divisions of the Yorkshire land- 
scape — the North York Moors, the Wolds, the 
Pennine Dales, the Vales of York, of Pickering, of 
Mowbray, the Humber wetlands — will have exerted 
an important differential influence upon pre-Norman 
settlement and subsistence patterns, but are virtually 
absent from the documentary record. Sources such as 
the Vita S. Cuthberti do provide evidence for a network 
of administrative regiones in the early Northumbrian 
kingdom, based on royal estate centres, often at for- 
mer Roman sites (Bullough 1998, 119). One longer 
term aim is to explore these regiones in an attempt to 
clarify their origins, evolution and inter-relationships 
in social and economic terms. Ecclesiastical confedera- 
cies such as that represented by the extensive series of 
estates acquired by Bishop Wilfrid in the later 7th 
century (Jones 1995) might also provide an institutional/ 
geographical framework for studying the pre-Viking 
period, just as the 10th century estates of the 
Archbishop of York may do later (Robertson 1956, no. 
54), while the large multiple estates recorded in 
Domesday Book form another category of land-divisions 
about which we need to know more (Hall 1993). 

Analysis of the documentary sources will continue 
to contribute greatly to our understanding of this era, 
but although this is a ‘historic’ period, archaeology is 
the key to understanding how the people of Yorkshire 
lived in the centuries leading up to 1066, through 
study not only of the standing monuments but also of 
a wide range of other, often buried, data. In moving 
towards the definition of archaeological research 
frameworks for Yorkshire, it is vitally important in elu- 
cidating the period 700-1066 to compare data with 
those from adjacent counties with specific and identi- 
fiable links. Durham and Northumberland constituted 
Bernicia, the seat of the ultimately successful branch of 
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Figure 44: Map of late Anglo-Saxon/Anglo-Scandinavian sites referred to in text (Drawn by Paula White © York 


Archaeological Trust) 


1. York; 2. Beverley; 3. Whitby; 4. Wensley; 5. Camphill; 6. Kildale; 7. Bedale; 8. Scarborough; 9. South Newbald; 10. Lilla 
Howe; 11. Poppleton; 12. Wharram Percy; 13. Cottam; 14. Low Caythorpe; 15. West Heslerton; 16. Thwing; 17. Doncaster; 
18. Otley; 19. Ribblehead; 20. Skerne; 21. Ripon; 22. Addingham; 23. Crayke; 24. Kirkdale; 25. Lythe 


the Northumbrian royal dynasty, whose important 
secular and ecclesiastical foci at Bamburgh and 
Lindisfarne surely had links south to Yorkshire. Later, 
Viking settlements in south Durham in the Tees valley 
(Watts 1995, 211-13) must be seen in relation to those 
of North Yorkshire; early 10th century land grants by 
Ragnald in Northumberland/Durham (Morris 1977; 
1981) require investigation alongside those from 
Yorkshire. After the Viking settlement the former 
Bernicia was controlled by the Earls of Bamburgh, in 
complex and variable relationships to rulers of York 
and England (Aird 1998, 43). These circumstances pose 
intriguing questions of archaeological identity — what 
uniformity or otherwise is there between these areas 
in matters such as dress, economy, settlement pattern, 
etc? 


2. York 


In Domesday Book York is at the start of the Yorkshire 
entries — a formula that indicates the city’s regional 
pre-eminence. Earlier, in 866, York had been the first 
main target of the Viking ‘great army’, but the nature 
of the settlement which they attacked — its size, loca- 
tion, density of occupation, and raisons d’étre — is 
uncertain and disputed. Until the mid 1980s, archaeo- 
logical evidence for the pre-Viking settlement of the 
7th-9th centuries, Eoforwic, was only a collection of 
unstratified artefacts, many recovered during building 
works in the 19th or early 20th centuries (Tweddle et al. 
1999). Documentary references indicate royal, trading 
and ecclesiastical (arch/episcopal and monastic) func- 
tions, and for some commentators the episcopal seat is 
the key component of Anglian York, the unique 
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attribute that distinguishes the settlement from all 
other royal/élite foci (e.g. Rollason 1998). 

Anglian grave-markers discovered during excav- 
ations within and around York Minster have con- 
firmed the presence thereabouts of a pre-Viking ceme- 
tery ( Lang 1995), but the position of any pre-Norman 
church, Anglian or Anglo-Scandinavian, remains 
uncertain, despite intriguing topographical deduction 
by Norton (1998). Yet the Anglian cathedral complex, 
and other religious structures such as the Alma Sophia, 
Church of Holy Wisdom, wherever that may have 
stood (Morris 1986), are crucial to our understanding 
of how Northumbrian royal and ecclesiastical power 
was portrayed architecturally, artistically and, per- 
haps, liturgically. The influences which the key build- 
ings and artefacts reflect should help to put the king- 
dom into perspective alongside the comparable evi- 
dence from Wessex, Kent and Mercia, as would the 
rites of burial in all their possible aspects — grave 
form, coffin furniture, grave-markers, the corpse’s 
dress and accoutrements. 

Three alternative interpretative scenarios for the 
post-Roman to pre-Norman phase of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence from the 1967-72 York Minster excav- 
ations have been proposed by Carver (1995, 194-5). 
One interpretation leaves the site derelict and virtual- 
ly abandoned from the end of the Roman period until 
c.800. A second allows for some sub-Roman (i.e. 5th 
century) use of the Roman basilica as a market hall or 
farm, with a ‘high-status’ residential use in the former 
centurion’s quarter of Barrack 2, followed by the col- 
lapse of the basilican hall; dereliction was interrupted 
only by sporadic pillaging of the ruins and occasional 
cultivation until there was a new and distinct phase of 
artisanal use and urban economic renewal in the 9th 
and 10th centuries within the context of a ‘proto- 
urban’ settlement. The third possible interpretation 
sees fitfully continuous activity in most of the excav- 
ated areas from the 5th into the 9th century. More 
recently, observation and analysis at the Minster 
Library Extension site, approximately 100m north of 
the present Minster, support either of the first two of 
these models (Garner-Lahire 2000). Furthermore, the 
homogeneity of deposit and almost entire absence of 
artefacts from the 5th—11th centuries there is perhaps 
a sign that the pre-Viking and Anglo-Scandinavian 
cathedral complexes were of limited extent. 
Investigating these alternatives, and refining them — 
is the 9th-10th century artisanal use limited to ‘proto- 
urban economic renewal’ (whatever that may be), or 
might it represent archiepiscopal craftsmen? — is an 
obvious target for researchers. 

Further afield, excavations at Fishergate, some 1km 
downstream of the Roman defences, revealed several 
Anglian buildings which, taken together with other 
discoveries in this area, have led to the suggestion that 
an Anglian trading settlement, or wic, existed on the 
east bank of the River Foss (Kemp 1996). An alternative 
scenario, based upon the distribution of imported con- 
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tinental pottery, is that more extensive tracts of the 
banks of both the Rivers Ouse and Foss were utilised 
as mercantile off-loading points (Mainman 1993, 
557-62). No certainly identified traces of Anglian 
buildings have been found in areas further back from 
the waterfronts, in either the former Roman fortress or 
colonia, suggesting that these areas were sparsely occu- 
pied, with the cathedral and its adjuncts in the former 
and, perhaps, the monastery and its school in the lat- 
ter (Morris 1986). 

Clearly, the surface of Anglian York has been barely 
scratched, either literally in terms of archaeological 
data-gathering, or metaphorically in defining and 
exploring avenues of understanding. Should the 
Fishergate complex be re-interpreted as an estate centre 
on the edge of a commercial settlement rather than 
being considered a part of the wic itself? Do other scat- 
tered sites in this general vicinity represent disparate, 
low density, occupation and activity, an openwork 
mosaic of high-status properties, or something more 
integrated and extensive? Were there really extensive 
tracts of land in both the former Roman walled areas 
which were neither built over nor close enough to 
occupation sites to collect their component of domestic 
artefacts or other contemporary detritus? Can quite 
extensive elements in the street plan be traced back to a 
pre-Viking origin, with all that implies about urban 
development? (Tweddle 1999). What will artefacts, 
bone assemblages and palaeobiological evidence tell 
about the relationship of Anglian York to its hinterland? 

Occupation ceased at Fishergate in the mid 9th cen- 
tury; and it was at about this time that occupation 
began in the Coppergate area (PI.18). Excavations at 
16-22 Coppergate have traced the origin of streets and 
tenement plots thereabouts to the early 10th century, 
and documented the scale and variety of craft and 
industrial processes that were carried out there (PI.19). 
Standard, everyday domestic utensils and other similar 
items were mass-produced for local and regional cus- 
tomers; their study (Walton 1989; Bayley 1992; Ottaway 
1992; Walton Rogers 1997; Mainman and Rogers 2000; 
Morris 2000; Mould et al. forthcoming) emphasises the 
reciprocal arrangement between the rural-based 
supply of raw materials and the urban manufacturing 
centre. The contrast between this scale of centralised 
production and the pre-Viking estate-based economy is 
enormous, and reflects an economic and social revolu- 
tion which needs further exploration in terms of its 
ramifications and variety across the entire region. 

The many insights into Anglo-Scandinavian urban 
life provided by the Coppergate excavations need now 
to be compared with data from other areas of the 
Viking Age city of Jorvik. The same questions that are 
posed by the pre-Viking settlement — its size, location, 
density of occupation, fluctuations in fortune — need 
to be addressed. The discovery of élite structures such 
as the cathedral, royal palaces and earls’ palaces could 
provide much information on the presentation and 
ambience of power, and investigation of virtually 
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Plate 18: Anoxic soil conditions at 16-22 Coppergate, York, preserved the timbers and other organic deposits in this 10th 
century basement (Photo: © York Archaeological Trust) 


unexplored areas such as the waterfront and the sub- 
urbs should bring new perspective to an understand- 
ing of the city. Confirming the minimal clues which 
may suggest that main medieval streets within the 
fortress, notably Petergate, were not established until 


perhaps the 11th century (Marwood and Ottaway © 


1997, 6-8) will facilitate understanding of the stages by 
which the settlement evolved. 

Whether these aims can be fulfilled within the pre- 
sent regime of small-scale evaluatory excavation is 
doubtful; whether alternative mechanisms can be put 
into place to allow their fruition remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, the relatively short-term future of the 
data-rich anoxic deposits which are simultaneously so 
prolific in terms of preservation but so vulnerable to 
drying out, remains uncertain. Observations in 1994 at 
the Marks and Spencer premises at 4445 Parliament 
Street recorded that a gap of 0.2m had opened up 
below the base of the concrete floor slab and the top of 
the anoxic deposits upon which it had been cast. 
Monitoring is underway to measure a range of vari- 
ables in these deposits (Oxley 1998), but superficially 
this gap suggests that the deposits are drying out at an 


alarming rate. This may also be indicated by observa- 
tions at 41-49 Walmgate, where remains of Anglo- 
Scandinavian post and wattle structures were record- 
ed but left in situ in excavation in 1990, but absent 
when the area was re-investigated in 1999 (Ottaway 
1999b). Here too the implication is that fragile organic 
features can disappear rapidly once long-term stabili- 
ty of the buried environment is interrupted (Kenward 
and Hall 2000). 

One clear and obvious target for archaeological 
research which could help to elucidate both the 
chronology, the extent, and the function of post- 
Roman York is the defences. Just as investigation of the 
Roman origins and evolution of the fortress and colo- 
nia walls, ramparts and ditches has helped in an 
understanding of the Romans’ use of Eboracum 
(Ottaway 1996b), so a series of carefully targeted 
excavations around the defensive circuits could 
demonstrate the stages by which the latest Roman 
enceinte was transformed into the well-known later 
medieval arrangement. It is clear that there is evidence 
for a complex of refurbishment and alterations to the 
Roman fortress circuit during the 5th—11th centuries, 
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Plate 19: Iron coin die, three die trial pieces of lead and three silver pennies from 10th century contexts at 16-22 Coppergate, York 


(© York Archaeological Trust) 


and various hypotheses have been advanced which 
suggest extensions and additions to the fortress circuit, 
as well as new defences east of the River Foss (Hall 
1991, 92). The contemporary development of the for- 
mer colonia area’s defences is, however, completely 
unknown. Assembling the jig-saw puzzle of informa- 
tion on how and when particular components of the 
defences were refurbished would aid comprehension 
of the form and status of York throughout the cen- 
turies, indicate the periods when York was under the 
control of rulers sufficiently powerful to mobilise the 
resources necessary for whatever form of refurbish- 
ment is attested, and might also suggest where the 
city’s power base was focused at different times. 

3. “Vikings’ 

Beyond York, the effect of a Viking presence has been 
identified in several ways. Most generally, for exam- 
ple, the deposition c.851 of a purse hoard of 23 stycas 
within the monastic precinct at Beverley and the sub- 
sequent abandonment of the site in the mid 9th centu- 
ry, has been attributed to a ‘general climate of confu- 
sion and panic which probably persisted throughout 
this area’, in the year when a Viking army overwin- 
tered in England (on Thanet, in Kent) for the first time 
(Armstrong et al. 1991, 14, 243). Given this tendency to 
attribute phenomena to direct Viking intervention, 
investigations which seek to elucidate the nature of 
the Viking takeover are an obvious desideratum. Were 
Yorkshire monasteries such as Whitby physically 
destroyed by Vikings or, alternatively, did they wither 


away as their economic support systems were taken 
over and sub-divided among new secular landlords 
who diverted these individually smaller portions of a 
once larger cake to their own personal and familial 
agerandisement? 

At an individual level, there is a small number of 
graves, none of them scientifically excavated, in which 


_ the corpse was accompanied by artefacts comparable 


to those found in some Viking Age burials in 
Scandinavia. A male burial in Wensley churchyard con- 
tained a sword, spear, knife, and a sickle (Anon. 1915, 
228-30; Wilson 1965, 41-2); another burial with a sword 
and spearhead was found at Camphill (Shetelig 1940, 
15). Eight or nine graves at Kildale church contained 
swords, axes, spears, knives, buckles, a whetstone and 
a pair of folding scales (Anon. 1867, 52-4; Atkinson 
1874, 81-5; Elgee 1930, 220-1). Burials with typically 
Scandinavian Viking Age women’s jewellery are rare 
in England, but Yorkshire has one of them, found near 
Bedale, and identified by the presence of two oval (‘tor- 
toise’) brooches (Anon. 1848). These are some of the 
most distinctive contemporary burials; they highlight 
the need to collect more data about the use of burial rite 
at this time as a social and political signal. In these 
cases, is the signal one of initial Viking triumphalism in 
the period before c.900, or a last gasp assertion of inde- 
pendent Anglo-Scandinavian Northumbrianism in the 
mid 10th century (Richards 2002; Hadley 2002)? 
During the last quarter century there has been a 
dramatic increase in the number of unstratified arte- 
facts of the period, including characteristically ‘Viking’ 
objects, recovered from the countryside. At the time of 
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writing, metal detecting finds recorded in this region 
under the Portable Antiquities Scheme include 121 dis- 
coveries categorised under the heading ‘early 
medieval’. Of them, nearly 50% are from North 
Yorkshire, with Ryedale and the hinterlands of 
Scarborough and York appearing particularly prolific, 
and 40% from the East Riding. Whether or not this is a 
true reflection of the density of finds in West and 
South Yorkshire remains to be seen. This programme 
of recording detectorists’ finds by Ceinwen Paynton, 
Portable Antiquities Officer, has required a re- 
appraisal of several received ideas. The quantity of 
mass-produced material is contributing to an under- 
standing of supply and distribution within Anglo- 
Scandinavian Yorkshire (Bailey 1993), and to questions 
of regional identity (Hall 2000), with a multiplication 
in numbers of Borre-style brooches and Ringerike- 
style buckles, as well as Trewhiddle and other styles of 
strap-ends. Most tangibly, perhaps, metal-detecting 
has focused attention on what has been referred to as 
‘productive sites’ such as, most recently, South 
Newbald, just off the western edge of the Wolds 
(Booth 2000; Leahy 2000; see Richards 1999a). It will be 
important to utilise the Scheme’s results, both exten- 
sively in terms of artefact distributions, and intensive- 
ly as a means of identifying sites that are candidates 
for further research. Hoards, either of coins or of other 
metalwork, also act as target indicators; the prove- 
nance of both the Lilla Howe (North Yorkshire) hoard 
of silver strap-ends and gold discs (Watkin and Mann 
1981) and the Poppleton (York) strap-ends both 
demand explanation. 


4. Rural Settlement 


Among the naturally defined regions, it is the Wolds 
area of eastern Yorkshire which currently provides 
most excavated evidence for settlement in the period 
700-1066. Investigations at Wharram Percy deserted 
medieval village have demonstrated occupation on 
the village plateau from the 8th century onwards; 
fieldwalking in the Wharram area indicates that this 


was part of a pattern of dispersed middle Saxon settle- 


ment (Richards 1999b, 88). There is as yet no incontro- 
vertible proof for when the medieval village was laid 
out, but there is a belief that this landmark event took 
place in the late 9th or 10th century, following the 
Danish settlement of Northumbria. A high quality 
belt-set decorated in Scandinavian Borre style may 
point to the presence of a Scandinavian immigrant at 
this time; the 10th century foundation of what was 
later the parish church, in the valley, clearly points to 
change at that time (Stamper and Croft 2000). 

At Cottam, 11.5km east-north-east of Wharram 
Percy, there is complementary evidence for 8th-9th 
century occupation of a farmstead which, within the 
decades centred on AD 900, was relocated and recon- 
figured. The most prominent feature of the new layout 
was a wide but shallow ditch with internal bank defin- 
ing the entrance way. The purpose of this feature may 
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have been two-fold — to enhance the farmstead’s 
appearance as a higher status dwelling site, and to sig- 
nal affiliation to a new, socially dominant, rural 
regime. The new settlement was not long-lasting, 
however, for within approximately a generation it had 
been abandoned. It is suggested that this was when 
the nearby nucleated medieval villages of Cottam and 
Cowlam were created (Richards 1999b); and there are 
hints that this may also be the time of the settlement at 
Low Caythorpe, 14km to the east (Coppack 1974, 36-7; 
Abramson 1996a, 33-4 and passim). 

Excavations of the later Roman and early medieval 
site of West Heslerton, 11.5km north-west of Cottam, 
just below the Wolds edge, on the south side of the 
Vale of Pickering, contribute to the debate on settle- 
ment chronology through the identification of bound- 
aries which survive ‘until the Anglo-Scandinavian 
period in the ninth century’ (Powlesland 2000a, 25). 


The detailed analysis of artefacts and stratification — 


from this extensively excavated site may eventually 
permit a more precise dating of when the long period 
of occupation, which was characterised by an ‘oscillat- 
ing’ rather than an ‘orbital’ pattern of periodic reloca- 
tion, came to an end. Currently, however, it seems 
plausible to suggest that the abandonment may corre- 
late with the establishment of the medieval village of 
West Heslerton. 

At each of these three sites there is evidence which 
suggests changes in the settlement pattern in the 
decades around 900. The apparent differences in the 
pre-900 settlement forms require further examination 
and explanation. The RCHME survey Ancient 
Landscapes of the Yorkshire Wolds has recorded eleven 
examples of curvilinear enclosures which appear not 
to fit into the linear, prehistoric and Romano-British 
landscape framework (Stoertz 1997, 67, 87). Tentatively 
assigned to the post-Roman period, the speculative 
identification of griibenhduser within them suggests an 
early Anglo-Saxon date, but this should be tested in 
excavation. Whatever that result, however, the sparsi- 
ty of even potential middle Saxon sites identified in 
this survey is a graphic example of how the post- 
Roman but pre-’medieval’ landscape awaits discovery. 
The question of what form the hypothetical ‘new’ set- 
tlements of c.900 took also needs investigation. Here 
lies the key to defining and comprehending the fun- 
damental movement to medieval nucleated villages 
and open field agriculture, apparently instigated by 
the competitive need to maximise the output of rela- 
tively small estates, deploying a critical mass of man- 
power to better advantage. 

Another element in the Wolds landscape, although 


a different type of site, was the Bronze Age earthwork _ 


at Paddock Hill, Octon, Thwing, re-used during the 
7th—10th centuries (Manby in prep. c). The ringwork 
was sub-divided, initially north-south but finally 
east-west; palisaded enclosures were built against its 
exterior on several sides, often with industrial build- 
ings within them, and latterly associated with what is 
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Figure 45: Plan of the 8th-9th century cemetery at Thwing, East Yorkshire (Drawn by Lesley Collett after T. Manby) 


taken to be the foundation of a tower or blockhouse. A 

30m long bow-sided building stood against the west- 

ern side of the ringwork in the later phase. A cemetery 

of graves orientated east-west, with some burials in 

_ marked graves and/or iron-bound coffins, but without 
grave goods, and associated with a small timber build- 
ing, is dated between the early 7th—later 10th centuries 
(Fig.45). In its final pre-Norman construction phase an 
outer arc of the interior was deliberately filled in, bury- 
ing earlier structural features; the soil may well have 

been scraped up from other parts of the interior, thus 
accounting for denudation recognised there. The lat- 
est dating evidence is late 9th—-early 10th century pot- 
tery, found in the northern palisaded enclosure and 
over the foundation for the tower building. The post- 
Domesday wapentake (local administrative land divi- 
sion) was known as Dickering, and Manby suggests 
that the earthwork enclosure was the source of this 
name. The pedigree of another wapentake centre is 
discussed by Swan et al. (1993). 

Interpreting Thwing’s function in advance of the 
excavation’s detailed report is conjectural; the 200-300 
years of its occupation may have seen a variety of 
simultaneous uses with the emphasis of importance 
shifting from one to another across the generations. A 
secular rather than a religious purpose seems indicat- 
ed by the lack of objects found on contemporary eccle- 
Siastical sites; the size of some of the individual build- 
ings, their overall ensemble within and around an 
earthwork, the cemetery with its coffined burials and 


probable church, all point to a relatively high status 
site. Is this a thegn’s residence, the seat of a local 
landowner, with the ‘tower’ building an example of 
the burhgeat necessary for promotion to thegnly status 
(Whitelock 1979, 468); or could it represent a local 
manifestation of royal power in the region, under the 
resident control of a reeve or other official, from and at 
which local affairs were managed — ultimately recog- 
nised as the local wapentake centre? 

Another possible example of a local administrative 
centre is Doncaster. It has also been suggested that 
Doncaster, together with a string of sites in the 
Don—Dearne valleys which incorporate the element - 
burh in their name, may have been a pre-Viking fron- 
tier post on the Mercian—Northumbrian border (Cox 
1994, 53). An alternative (or complementary) idea is 
that these sites defended Viking Northumbria from 
English aggression (Wood 1980, 207; Parker 1987, 36), 
and the possibility of Doncaster functioning as an 
urban centre has also been mooted. Defining the 
development of Doncaster and its neighbours, and 
linking them to contemporary political, social and eco- 
nomic contexts, is yet another example of how basic 
are the questions still unanswered concerning this era 
in the development of the Yorkshire landscape. 

Away from the Wolds, however, few contemporary 
settlement sites have been identified although finds of 
pre-Norman sculpture indirectly indicate the existence 
of some. Fewer still have been excavated, and none on 
the scale of the Wolds sites discussed above. 
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Tantalising fragments of data, such as the mid-Saxon 
and Saxo-Norman pottery from the site of the arch- 
bishop of York’s manor house at Otley in Wharfedale 
(Le Patourel and Wood 1973, 115, 121-3) characterise 
the available evidence, leavened by a few more fully 
excavated sites which are enigmatic in date and/or in 
function, such as the building complex at Gauber High 


Pasture, Ribblehead (King 1978b). At present the Dales. 


area is characterised by a lack of evidence both for set- 
tlement (White 1997, 49-51) and also for coin use in the 
late 10th and 11th centuries. Metcalf’s (1998, 193-4) 
recent analysis of patterns of coin use has noted that 
the Dales are a virtually coinless area in the later 10th 
and 11th centuries, as are the lands north of the River 
Tees and, indeed, North Yorkshire. This contrasts with 
the Wolds, where he reports “a modest handful’ of 
finds, and with South Yorkshire, which has a similarly 
modest collection. Although based on extremely limit- 
ed data, this is a phenomenon in need of further 
exploration; Fleming’s summation of a Dales land- 
scape, and his view of this era (1998a, 48-9) introduces 
both problems and approaches. 

It is not only settlement sites, but also the sites 
where raw materials were gathered, which are elusive. 
Much has presumably been swept away in later cen- 
turies — woodland which provided timber, wood, 
wattle withies, charcoal and other tree products has 
been harvested to extinction (Atherden and Butlin 
1998, passim), and sites where metal ores, building 
stone or jet were extracted are presumed to have been 
destroyed in subsequent more intensive operations. 
Ironically, it currently seems that evidence for these 
aspects of the contemporary countryside is most likely 
to be recovered in places of manufacture and mass 
consumption such as York. Other aspects of rural man- 
agement may, however, survive in situ, as the timber 
bridge and its adjoining gravel causeway at Skerne in 
the Hull Valley indicate (Dent et al. 2000, 224). Coastal 
erosion may have removed key aspects of the evi- 
dence in some areas, but traces of salt-pans and sea 
fishing stations may survive in places, as may riverside 
evidence for fish weirs. 


Diet, as well as a range of other environmental, 


economic and social questions, needs to be addressed 
by the acquisition and analysis of the spectrum of 
palaeobiological evidence. In a currently unpublished 
synthesis of plant macrofossil evidence from this and 
surrounding regions, Hall (forthcoming) notes the 
extremely small body of data available; Dobney (in 
prep.) does the same for animal bone studies. 
Evidence for the pre-Viking centuries has been syn- 
thesised by Dobney et al. (2000), who highlight both 
the sparsity of data and suggest new approaches. 

The re-use of a prehistoric earthwork, at Thwing 
(above, p.176), is in the tradition of pagan Anglian 
burials on or adjacent to prehistoric landscape fea- 
tures. At Ailcy Hill, Ripon, it is possible that a 6th—7th 
century cemetery was initiated atop this steep-sided 
glacial mound in the belief that it represented an 
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ancient burial site. This cemetery was subsequently 
included within the boundaries of St Wilfrid’s 
monastery and remained in use as a burial ground, 
perhaps in two distinct further phases of use into the 
9th—-10th century, initially with what are thought to be 
relatively high status ‘monastic’ burials, some in iron- 
bound chests, and subsequently a small group of 
unusual interments (Hall and Whyman 1997, 122-4). 
The ritual element of contemporary burial has also 
been highlighted by publication of the partial excav- 
ation at an 8th—-10th century cemetery at Addingham, 
West Yorkshire (Adams 1996). Here, in a cemetery sep- 
arated from the parish church, the presence of empty 
graves have led to the suggestion that some skeletons 
were deliberately removed from their primary place of 
interment, and reburied in other pre-existing graves. 
While differential total decay may account for the for- 
mer phenomenon, the mechanisms which account for 
the secondary ‘scatters of bone within grave fills’ 
which are interpreted as re-burial, at this apparently 
well-regulated cemetery which has little evidence for 
intercutting graves within the excavated component, 
are less certain, and perhaps ritualistic. 

Reports on the skeletal palaeopathology from 
Addingham, from Ripon and from the 11th century 
cemetery at St Andrew’s Fishergate, York (Stroud and 
Kemp 1993), provide some of the few useful sets of 
published data on a contemporary community. Precise 
dating of cemeteries, and of individual burials within 
them, is usually prohibited by the expense of radiocar- 
bon determinations, but we need to study more well- 
dated cemetery groups from around the region if we 
are to advance beyond a deserted archaeological land- 
scape in such matters as demography and health. 

Burial is not the only arena where ritual requires 
further investigation. The deposition of the sword 
from Skerne in a watery context (Dent et al. 2000, 224) 
suggests practices which only vigilant investigation 
and thorough recording will identify. Analysing the 
nuances of the archaeological record, and plotting the 
instances of particular rites may enable ideologies to 
be more fully comprehended and their underlying 
political and social rationale to be recognised. 

The institutional history of the monastery at Ripon, 
referred to above, is not documented between c.700 
and c.1000; and when it does re-appear it is changed 
out of all recognition (R.K. Morris 1989, 131). Yet re- 
appear it does, as do so many of the well documented 
Northumbrian ‘golden age’ ecclesiastical sites, along- 
side their undocumented but archaeologically attested 
contemporaries, where sculpture of 10th or 11th cen- 
tury date indicates either a re-founding or a thread of 
continuity in religious practice. These ecclesiastical 
sites are the important fixed points in the Yorkshire 
landscape throughout these centuries; understanding 
their physical, liturgical, cultural and economic evolu- 
tion could offer an introit to the world they serviced. 
Their disappearance from the documentary record, 
and their modest architectural and artistic accomplish- 
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ments in the 9th—11th centuries, may reflect the impact 
on patronage of the Scandinavian settlement of 
Yorkshire. If very large pre-Viking estates were sub- 
divided among a greater number of new landlords, 
any desire they had to proclaim personal status and 
claim legitimacy of inheritance through maintaining 
patronage of associated monasteries/minsters/church- 
es will have been tempered by the smaller size of 
estates and the consequently smaller amounts of sur- 
plus available for disposal in this way. 

Important though monastic sites are, there is still 
relatively little detailed archaeological information 
about them. Of the major Norman monasteries out- 
side York, Beverley has revealed only lead-working 
and glass-working of 10th/11th century date at Lurk 
Lane, thought to represent an ecclesiastical milieu 
(Armstrong et al. 1991, 15-19). Ripon, it is suggested, 
had a variety of devotional foci and burial grounds 
within its overall precinct in the 7th—-11th centuries, 
but many are identified solely through antiquarian 
references or elementary excavation (Hall 1995; Hall 
and Whyman 1996). At Crayke, North Yorkshire 
(Adams 1990), limited excavations have located a 
cemetery area with burials which have two radiocar- 
bon determinations suggesting a date in the 7th—11th 
centuries. Whitby, first brought to archaeological 
attention by Peers and Radford (1943) and subse- 
quently re-interpreted by Cramp (1976) and by Rahtz 
(1976), is currently under a detailed and large-scale 
examination which embraces areas not previously 
investigated. An unknown cemetery has been discov- 
ered, echoing the pattern now recognised at Ripon 
and other contemporary sites in England. In overall 
terms, however, the discoveries indicate how much we 
do not know about these key, documented sites, while 
others remain archaeologically unknown. 

Investigations at current or former parish churches 
have highlighted in a variety of ways how ecclesiasti- 
cal layout and use changed during the later first mil- 
lennium. The details of this change remains elusive — 
for example, how the 10th/11th century church at 
Wharram Percy (above, p.176) related to earlier eccle- 
siastical provision in the vicinity is not clear (Bell et al. 
1987, 199-200). Nevertheless, the study through excav- 
ation of the changing institutional roles that latter-day 
parish churches may formerly have played remains a 
potentially important route to study the period 
(Morris 1988, 196-7). For example, the famous inscrip- 
tion on the sundial at Kirkdale, in the Vale of 
Pickering, refers to the total rebuilding of the church in 
1056-1066, after a period of desolation, and thereby 
implies variation in local ecclesiastical provision. A 
mixture of survey, excavation, and documentary 
research has now affirmed this total rebuilding at the 
west end, discovered previously unknown structural 
features, elucidated others (including the sundial) and 
revealed a multi-phase pre-Norman structural devel- 
opment. It has also recovered fragments of pre-con- 
quest sculpture and more unusual items such as a 
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fragment of reticello twisted filigree glass rod. An 
incomplete inscribed lead plate may be interpreted as 
including the word ban-cyst, ‘bone-chest’, perhaps a 
coffin, ossuary or relic-chest. These items suggest that 
pre-Viking Kirkdale was more than a parish church, 
perhaps a monastery (Watts et al. 1997, passim). 

Fragments of 10th—11th century stone sculpture, 
the other relatively common form of visible remains 
referred to at the start of this article, are mostly found 
at or near later parish churches, which are therefore 
assumed to have been in existence, in some form, at 
this period. Important studies of these monuments 
have been pursued from the standpoint of art history, 
iconography and workshop practices (e.g. Bailey 
1996). Stocker (2000, 203-5) has now added a perspec- 
tive based on the abnormally large number of monu- 
ments known from sites such as St Mary Bishophill 
Junior in York, or Lythe, North Yorkshire, which he 
provisionally interprets as focuses for wealthy Anglo- 
Scandinavian mercantile entrepreneurs. These ele- 
gantly simple and provocative speculations, redirect- 
ing attention to the ostensibly well known and plac- 
ing it in an unfamiliar interpretative context, typify 
how Yorkshire 700-1066 is an archaeologically fertile 
landscape which the interaction of new discoveries 
with new ideas is gradually bringing into sharper 
focus. 

This highly selective summary of current knowl- 
edge has demonstrated that archaeological data, and 
particularly excavated data, for life in Yorkshire 
700-1066 is extremely sparse, and that our under- 
standing of fundamentals such as where people lived, 
how they provided for themselves and how they 
inter-related socially and economically, is minimal. It 


_ has also indicated how a handful of medium- or large- 


scale excavations, mostly launched in response to dis- 
turbance or destruction threatened by redevelopment, 
infrastructural improvement or agriculture, and con- 
ceived with rather generalised research objectives, has 
opened up new areas for further investigation and 
research. The unpredictability of the data recovered 
and the manner in which sites such as Heslerton have 
yielded ever more diverse datasets and had their 
chronological range extended as excavation has con- 
tinued, suggests to me that we are not yet anywhere 
near being in a position to forecast accurately and in 
detail the likely yield of particular sites even (or partic- 
ularly) on the basis of current evaluation regimes 
defined by commercial considerations in the contract 
archaeology sector. While there certainly are local, site 
specific questions that may be answered by clinically 
precise and tightly targeted small-scale excavations, 
there is clearly a need to extend “Wolds-type’ large- 
scale campaigns of investigation into the characterisa- 
tion of settlement in other parts of the county, such as 
the Vale of York and the Dales, while broadening and 
refining our knowledge of developments on the Wolds 
themselves. 
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Chapter 11 - an update by Stephen Moorhouse 


Medieval Yorkshire: a rural landscape for the future 


Work nationally over the past two decades has 
emphasised the importance of looking at historic 
landscapes collectively through time, rather than 
separately through archaeological periods (e.g. 
Oosthuizen 2019; Williamson 2010; 2013). The 
most convincing results have been achieved by 
carrying out detailed surveys of entire medieval 
townships through the discipline of the landscape 
historian, rather than plotting individual elements 
such as field systems or settlements in isolation 
from aerial photographs. The pioneering excava- 
tions at Wharram Percy, and particularly the final 
volume 13 (Wrathmell 2012), is essential reading 
for all those interested in understanding most as- 
pects of historic landscapes. It places the results 
in a wider and interdisciplinary setting of the 
Wolds through time, and demonstrates how his- 
torical landscapes can best be understood, using 
a multi-disciplinary approach. There have been 
some remarkable developments in applying bota- 
ny to our interpretation of the historic environment 
and the understanding of the historic landscape. 
Studies in East Anglia and the east Midlands have 
shown the importance of new approaches for re- 
cording species and applying that to the historic 
landscape. These have looked at hedges (Barnes 
and Williamson 2006) and redefined the meaning 
of ‘ancient woodland’ (Barnes and Williamson 
2015). We now see ‘ancient woodland’ with earth- 
works of various dates as constantly changing its 
form. Two Yorkshire studies, at Dunnington and 
Scoreby east of York, by a landscape historian and 
a botanist, has confirmed the importance of this 
dual approach (Moorhouse 2021; 2022; Wright 
2007; 2016a; 2016b). Ian Rotherham has pub- 
lished an important guidebook on recognising all 
aspects of historic woodland, its interpretation 
and recording (Rotherham ef al. 2011). 


Recent work on commons has revealed them as 
a clue to understanding the antiquity, origin and 
development of townships (Oosthuizen 2019, esp. 
109-14; Winchester — see sources in Moorhouse 
and Bond 2016, 9). It is the rights of tenants from 
townships who share the common that is the clue 
and recent study has shown the many ways in 
which inter-commoning can be understood and its 
_ roots explored (e.g. Broad 2021). Individual stud- 
ies, such as that of the multi-township, multi-man- 
or parish of Burton Agnes, on the northern Wolds 
(McDonagh 2019) have demonstrated the antiq- 
uity and potential complexity of commons, whilst 


field survey has shown that commons can contain 
a wide range of features from earliest times to the 
present day (Bowden et al. 2009). 


The study of settlements has also seen some ma- 
jor developments. Brian Roberts’ book on nucle- 
ated settlement in northern England from c.950 to 
1250 (Roberts 2008), is a major contribution to 
settlement studies. A recent research agenda for 
medieval settlement in West Yorkshire (Wrath- 
mell 2018b) sets down a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach and builds on priorities made nearly 40 
years ago (Moorhouse 1981, 847-50). Work over 
the past 40 years has identified the township struc- 
ture (modified from that shown on the first edition 
6-inch OS maps), and settlement pattern in the 
industrialised areas of southern Yorkshire. Many 
modern centres are seen to have replaced earli- 
er dispersed patterns. The same dispersed pattern 
has been identified in South Yorkshire (Hey 2013; 
2014). It has become clear that elements of the 
medieval landscape, such as settlements, fields 
and communications, cannot be understood by 
looking at them each in isolation, but have to be 
seen together within the medieval township struc- 
ture. Major advances have also been made in un- 
derstanding medieval field systems. Two major 
works are on the Yorkshire Wolds (Hall 2012) and 
the very different systems found on the eastern 
Pennines of the West Riding (Wood 2003). The 
latter broke new ground by challenging traditional 
views on the distribution of field systems across 
England. 


A number of important studies have appeared on 
particular churches, such as Beverley (e.g. Barn- 
well and Pacey 2008), of aspects of the church 
buildings (e.g. Wood 2012), or of monuments as- 
sociated with them (e.g. Gittos and Gittos 2019). 
Rita Wood’s survey of Romanesque sculpture, 
important for its interpretation of the iconography, 
has also appeared (Wood 2012), supplemented by 
several articles on different Romanesque York- 
shire churches in the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal from 2000 onwards. 


The understanding of monasticism has greatly 
increased during the past two decades, with the 
publication of numerous excavations carried out 
before 2003, and further work on the understand- 
ing of monastic estates and how those differed 
between orders. One of the most important pub- 
lications is James Bond’s monumental survey of 
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monastic landscapes, which contains much on the 
monastic landscapes in Yorkshire (Bond 2004). 
A number of important excavations on monastic 
cloistral complexes have been published. Cis- 
tercian examples include Sallay (Coppack et al. 
2002), the excavations of the Guest House at Kirk- 
stall (Wrathmell 2018a), and the Carthusian house 
at Mount Grace (Coppack and Keen 2019) the last 
mentioned containing an up-to-date bibliography 
of current thinking on monastic houses. A summa- 
ry of this collective work, much of it carried out 
by Glyn Coppack, occurs in his national survey 
of abbeys and priories (Coppack 2009), a work 
which has changed our understanding of monas- 
tic precincts. Additionally, excavation has taken 
place on a number of smaller houses, notably that 
at Monk Bretton Priory (Wilmott and Townend 
2016). With new material constantly being found, 
a revised edition of the catalogue of monastic car- 
tularies appeared in 2010 (Breay et al. 2010) — the 
first was published in 1958. It contains much new 
material for Yorkshire, and records where pub- 
lished editions have been produced up to 2008. 
New material includes an edition of the Nostell 
cartulary, produced by Judith Frost as a PhD in 
2009 (Frost 2009), whilst the Rawlinson volume 
of the St Leonard’s Hospital cartulary has been 
published in two volumes (Carpenter 2015). The 
cartularies of smaller houses have also been pub- 
lished, such as those of the priory at North Fer- 
riby (Frost 2002), and Nunkeeling Priory (Smith 
2001). 


The past two decades have seen major advances 
in the understanding of documentary types for 
appreciating medieval social and economic life, 
and the people of the Middle Ages (see for exam- 
ple Dyer 1989; 2001; 2005; 2007; Gilchrist 2012; 
Woolgar 1999; 2006: 2016; Hoffman 2014). A 
better understanding of some well-known medi- 
eval documents has progressed dramatically by 
an appreciation of how and why they were cre- 
ated. Typical is Domesday Book, mainly through 
the energies of David Roffe (Roffe 1990, 1990-1; 
1991; 2000, 2007 contain wholly or part material 
relating to the Yorkshire folios). Charters are the 
primary, but by no means only source of informa- 
tion for reconstructing medieval landscapes. 


Additionally, there have been major advances in 
the understanding of name elements during this 
period and these are now seen as an integral and 
essential part of understanding past landscapes. 
Many compound Scandinavian settlement names 
with primary personal elements are regarded as 
being topographical in origin, and can describe 
the setting or feudal attachment of the name rath- 
er than the founder (Zachrisson 1932-3, devel- 
oped in Fellows-Jensen 1974). Elements are now 
seen as part of a wider multi-disciplinary study 


that can help understand their meaning. Typical 
are the various terms associated with the founda- 
tion of Christianity and the conversions during the 
Scandinavian period: biscopes-tun (Bishopston), 
eccles (Eccles), kirkja-by (Kirkby), muneca-tun 
(Monkton) and preosta-tun (Preston) (various 
papers in Quinton 2009; Pickles 2018, passim). 
Other elements help to understand the fragmen- 
tation of estates, such as -by (Pickles 2018, 244— 
53; Wrathmell 2020). In August 2018 Yorkshire 
lost a national pioneer of name studies: George 
Redmonds, who revolutionised the understand- 
ing of the meaning and origin of surnames in 
Yorkshire and at a national level, and much else 
(McClure 2019; a bibliography of his over 900 
published works has appeared, Moorhouse 2008). 
His most recent published works include an 841- 
page volume on Yorkshire surnames (Redmonds 
2015), two volumes of vocabularies on Yorkshire 
coal mining 1250—1850, wood, wood working 
and wood management in Yorkshire (Redmonds 
2016; 2017), and the Yorkshire Historic Dictio- 
nary, originally published online at https://york- 
shiredictionary.york.ac.uk/, which has recently 
been published posthumously in book form in two 
volumes, jointly by the Borthwick Institute and 
the YAHS Record Series (Redmonds and Medcalf 
2021). 


This update is an abridged version of a much 
broader paper which appears on my website. 
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11. Medieval Yorkshire: a Rural Landscape for the Future 
Stephen Moorhouse 


Summary 


Yorkshire is well known for its legacy of the Middle Ages 
through surviving churches, castles and monasteries, many 
of which have been studied for various reasons since the 16th 
century. However, these are the most obvious piecemeal sur- 
vivors from a complex landscape, studied over the past half- 
century by researchers from a variety of disciplines, includ- 
ing history, historical geography and archaeology. This 
paper will examine the development of the subject, the cur- 
rent trends in landscape work and the potential for the 
future. It will propose a strategy for the future, drawing on 
the most informative elements of the range of disciplines now 
used. It involves an understanding of the medieval land- 
scape, its structure, components, influences on it and its 
development, identified through documentary evidence and 
name work. This will provide a detailed framework for 
understanding the physical remains revealed through field- 
work and particularly all-inclusive survey, the culmination 
of both providing a blueprint for more conventional work, 
and a firm basis for management, conservation, preservation 
and presentation in the future. 


Key words: castles, churches, landscape, medieval, 
monasteries, settlement 


1. Introduction 


It is not the purpose of this paper to take a blow by 
blow tour through the progress of medieval archaeol- 
ogy of Yorkshire in the past, or into the future, but 
rather to examine a number of themes, by looking at 
what particular approaches have to offer, and the 
problems of applying them. 

To start with, it would be helpful to define what we 


_ mean by the term ‘the medieval period’. It means dif- 


ferent things to different people. In political terms it 
ended with the Battle of Bosworth Field and the 
advent of the Tudor dynasty in August 1485. In 
medieval pottery the changes are regional but gener- 
ally occur in the early 15th century, and in vernacular 
architecture they vary on a different regional basis. At 
the start of the period the cultural strands do not sud- 
denly change with the Battle of Hastings. There are no 
discernible differences in the ceramics of the period, 
while the ‘Norman’ style of architecture is characteris- 
tic of the 12th and not the 11th century. This not only 
necessitates the use of a general date bracket, 1066 to 
1500, but it emphasises the importance of regional cul- 
tures, even within a county the size of Yorkshire, and 


‘the dangers of applying national models, a point 


which will be returned to later. 

The feature that distinguishes the post-Norman 
Conquest period from earlier archaeological periods is 
the emergence of written records. From the 12th century 


onwards these mushroom in both quantity and vari- 
ety. It is self-evident, however, that none were created 
with the future landscape historian in mind, yet some 
are more valuable than others. In dealing with the 
countryside they can reveal the structure of society 
and how it was administered, but of equal importance 
they can provide a framework for understanding the 
way in which the countryside was laid out and devel- 
oped, and details of the wide variety of its components 
and what governed their presence and distribution. 
The breadth and depth of useful information that doc- 
uments can provide is endless and new ways are con- 
stantly being explored. Social, economic and land- 
scape historians can all look at the same document and 
get different types of information out of it, whether it 
be a manorial account roll or private charter. An exam- 
ple of the ever-expanding role of documents comes 
from work on medieval ceramics, initially carried out 
in Yorkshire. In the 1960s it was thought that docu- 
ments could have little value for understanding the 
organisation and development of the medieval pot- 
ting industry, until Jean Le Patourel’s pioneering 
paper on the subject (Le Patourel 1968). It was also 
thought that written records could tell us little about 
the use of ceramic vessels until work throughout the 
1970s and 1980s demonstrated this was the case (e.g. 
Moorhouse 1978; 1987a). The published work on both 
these aspects of medieval ceramics has only scratched 
the surface of the documentary evidence and this 
highlights the enormous potential of the written 
sources, whether for understanding the physical form 


— of the landscape, or of the objects used within it. 
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2. A Region of Contrasts 


Yorkshire is a county of contrasts, both natural and 
man-made. The natural environment of geology, 
geography and soils has laid down the basic founda- 
tions (Chs 3 and 4, this volume). Arable farming dom- 
inates in the lowlands of the central north-south band 
of the county; pastoral farming and industrial and 
extractive processes influence the uplands; and a mix- 
ture occurs on the Coal Measures. Farming systems 
are not uniform. The physical form of field systems 
varies, with long narrow strips straddling the Great 
Wold Valley of East Yorkshire and more conventional- 
ly grouped furlongs in the central lowlands. Changing 
climate and economy has created an imbalance. 
Former extensive areas of arable were abandoned in 
favour of pasture as the Middle Ages progressed, a 
process seen in the Yorkshire Dales and on the North 
York Moors. This was governed by changing 
economies and fluctuating climate. Man’s striving for 
more economical agricultural practices in modern 
times has affected past landscapes which have 
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survived in the Yorkshire Dales, but prairie farming in 
the Vale of York and on the Wolds has destroyed their 
physical remains. Where arable changed historically to 
pasture, landscapes (dating back to the prehistoric 
period) have survived, as in the Yorkshire Dales and 
on the North York Moors. Elsewhere, later farming 
techniques have destroyed them. This affects the way 
we study landscapes, for the same approach cannot be 
used across the county with equal success. Intensive 
modern ploughing in the central lowland part of the 
county has produced an abundance of artefacts of all 
periods, while these are absent because of the lack of 
ploughing in the uplands, where remarkable multi- 
period earthwork landscapes survive which have been 
ploughed out in lowland areas. Aerial photography 
has both enormous benefits and hidden limitations 
(Moorhouse Ch. 17 and Jecock Ch. 22, this volume). 
Crop marks and soil marks are the best way of reveal- 
ing landscapes in the modern intensively ploughed 
areas, where upstanding landscapes have been lev- 
elled. Shadow marks reveal earthwork landscapes in 
the uplands where little ploughing now takes place. 
These contrasts extend beyond the historic land- 
scape. The survival of documents from the medieval 
period is the best example. From the 12th century, writ- 
ten records grew in profusion in both variety and 
quantity, at both local and national level (e.g. Riden 
1987). They covered every aspect of society. Those pro- 
duced by the manor are the most useful (Harvey 1984), 
particularly court rolls and account rolls, which reflect 
the development of the organisations whose working 
they record. The more detailed account rolls occur in 
the late 13th century when arable farming was at its 
zenith. The survival of local estate documents is very 
much the responsibility of the various families through 
whose hands they have passed to the present day. 
Families with major landholdings outside the county 
may have inherited Yorkshire estates, so the docu- 
ments now lie elsewhere. A typical example is the 
medieval estates of the Percy family whose main cen- 
tres lay at Topcliffe (Pls 24-6), Spofforth, Leconfield and 
Wressle, but whose documents were held at Alnwick 
Castle (Northumberland) and Petworth House 
(Sussex). They are now held mostly by the respective 
county record offices. The study of the scattered 
records of the Percy family is a good example of how a 
lordly family and its estates can be understood. The 
Yorkshire estates have been set within the national 
holdings of the family (Martin 1911; Bean 1958). The 
layout of the landscape of the Yorkshire estates and 
their development between 1450 and 1650 have been 
the subject of an excellent study (Fisher 1954). An out- 
line list of the Yorkshire material formerly at Petworth 
has been produced (Fisher 1955) while photographic 
copies of the Yorkshire estate maps are available local- 
ly (YAS MS1285). One of the manors, Spofforth, has 
received detailed study (Fisher 1933), based on tran- 
scripts and translations of the court rolls (1471-1750) 
and ministers’ accounts (1441-1609) for the manor (YAS 
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MS880). This early and excellent documentary study of 
a landscape formed part of a group of similar projects 
in the 1950s (see below), which formed the basis of the 
modern approach to studying historic landscapes. 
While the vagaries of survival can have many caus- 
es through time, sometimes it is down to the type of 
document. It is no accident that court rolls and charters 
survive in far greater numbers than manorial accounts. 
The latter are domestic documents while court rolls 
and charters are title to both property and land. In the 
same way, large numbers of monastic charters survive 
yet very few monastic account rolls have. It has been 
estimated that over 5000 12th and 13th century charters 
survive granting land to Fountains Abbey (Wardrop 
1987, 3), the most influential and wealthy Cistercian 
monastery in the country, yet only a handful of the vast 
range and quantity of domestic documents survive 
from the 400 years of its existence. Charters were 


important to prove title, and at the Dissolution in the . 


late 1530s were used by Henry VIII to transfer monas- 
tic property to the new owners. Domestic documents 
in monastic archives were of little use or value then — 
we are lucky that some have survived. Charters can 
allow the structure and development of landscapes to 
be created: court rolls illustrate township structure and 
account rolls the manorial structure. Charters, court 
rolls and account rolls not only provide much of the 
evidence for recreating the medieval landscape, but are 
also the main source of many of the minor names so 
important for landscape work (Moorhouse Ch. 17, this 
volume). Where they do not survive, a fundamental 
source of information has been lost. 


3. A History of Medieval Landscape Studies 
It is important to know where the present knowledge 


base in a subject has come from and why, and to appre- — 


ciate the changes that occurred in philosophy while 
those data were being created. This is particularly true 
of the medieval landscape. Yorkshire has had a long 
and distinguished history of people who have studied 
its past, and their contributions have recently been con- 
veniently summarised (Forster 1994a; 1994b; Kent 1994; 
Sheils 1994). The earliest description of the landscape 
was by John Leland, the ‘King’s Antiquary’, who trav- 
elled through Yorkshire between 1539 and 1544 
(Chandler 1993, 519-72). Later that century he was fol- 
lowed by William Camden (Camden 1576). Perhaps the 
earliest home-grown recorder of the county’s antiqui- 
ties and landscapes was the Pontefract physician Dr 
Nathaniel Johnson (Crossley 1936; Martin 1956; 
Nicholson 1986). In the process of collecting material for 
a proposed, but hopelessly over-ambitious, 50 volume 
history of Yorkshire, he travelled the old West Riding in 
the late 1660s and early 1670s, describing what he saw 
and (with his brother Henry) sketching buildings, mon- 
uments and earthworks (BodL MS Top. Yorks C.13; 
C.14). Typical is the earliest known representation 
(though drawn by later antiquaries) of Castle Hill, 
Bardsey (BodL MS Top. Yorks C.13, fo. 204r.). Other con- 
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temporary writers were also showing an interest in his- 
toric features. A detailed entry in Ralph Thoresby’s 
diary of 1691 describes what is clearly an earthwork 
_ ringwork and bailey castle called Giant's Hill at Armley 
- near Leeds, now destroyed (Moorhouse 1981b, 736-7). 
In many ways Thoresby pre-empted the approach and 
scholarship of the 18th century (Forster 1991). In the 
19th century we have the voluminous research and 
writings of the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whittaker, who 
produced weighty and valuable tomes on Whalley, 
Craven and Richmondshire (Whitaker 1801; 1805; 1823) 
in the north-western part of the county. Similar works 
in the late 18th and early 19th century covered most of 
Yorkshire (Manby et al. Ch. 6, this volume). Typical is the 
work in Holderness (Poulson 1840; 1841), where 
Poulson published a plan of the moat and probable 
fishpond at Moortown near Brandesburton (Poulson 
1840, 289). A useful mid 19th century index and descrip- 
tion of most topographical works of Yorkshire from the 
17th century was drawn together, remarkably from the 
contents of the compiler’s own library (Boyne 1869). 
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Other works of the period cover the whole county, 
the best being that of Thomas Allen (Allen 1826-31). 
The turn of the 20th century saw a series of useful 
books by Harry Speight, which concentrated on the 
north and western part of the county. Originally writ- 
ten as travellers guide books they are much more, for 
they are a mass of local and historical folklore material 
that has otherwise not been recorded (Speight 1891; 
1892; 1894; 1897: 1900; 1902; 1906a; 1906b). 

A major step forward in bringing the value of doc- 
uments to a wider audience, and emphasising their 
role beyond genealogy and tenure, came in 1899 with 
the launching of the Victoria History of the Counties 
of England, affectionately called the ‘VCH’. The aim 
was to produce a history for each county of England 
using a similar format. Linked with Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, hence the royal attribution in the 
title, the first volume (for Hampshire) appeared in 
1900 (Greenslade 1994, 22-3). Three general volumes 
appeared for Yorkshire (Page 1907; 1912; 1913) cover- 
ing county-wide topics, with an index to the same 


Table 8: Summary of contents for the medieval period in the Victoria County History volumes for Yorkshire 


Vol. Bibliography reference 
no. 


Topics covered 


General Volumes 
I Montgomerie and Armitage 1912 


Farrer 1912a 

edition 
Farrer 1912b 
Vellacott 1912a coal 
Vellacott 1912b iron 
Vellacott 1912c lead 
Vellacott 1912d copper 
Vellacott 1912e stone quarrying 
Sellers 1912a salt 
Sellers 1912b textiles 
Sellers 1912c glass 
Sellers 1912d shipbuilding 
Sellers 1912e pottery 


Il Page 1913 


earthwork monuments from castle to moats 
translation of Yorkshire Domesday, now superseded by Faull and Stinson 1986 


discussion of Yorkshire Domesday, still useful 


ecclesiastical and religious history; summary, histories of each monastic house 


identified by order, with heads of houses, and location plan of all mentioned 


Index Page 1925a 
North Riding 

I Page 1914 
I Page 1923 


Richmondshire 


index to Page 1907-12; 1913 


Wapentakes of Birdforth, Bulmer, Langbaurgh (West and East), Pickering, Lythe, 


Whitby, Strand Liberty, Scarborough Borough 


Index Page 1925b 
East Riding 
I Allison 1969 


index to Page 1914; 1923 


City of Kingston upon Hull 


I Allison 1974 Dickering Wapentake 
Il Allison 1976b Ouse and Derwent Wapentake and Harthill Wapentake 
IV Allison 1979 Harthill Wapentake 


V Allison 1984 
VI Allison 1989 
City of York 

Tillot 1961 


Holderness: south part 
Borough and Liberty of Beverley 


City of York, Roman times to 1959 
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some years later (Page 1925a). The second and third 
volumes deal with documentary approaches (Table 8). 
Some of the sections on crafts and industries in vol- 
ume 2 were not to be superseded for many years, and 
still form essential reading about their subject. The 
work by Vellacott on the extractive industries for a 
number of VCH county histories across the country 
provides one of the best documentary discussions in 
print for many of the topics. Indeed they provide 
ample evidence on the medieval period for processes 
that are now beginning to surprise when their physi- 
cal remains are uncovered, but have been known 
about for nearly a century from the written record. 

The more detailed parish histories which charac- 
terise the VCH volumes cover the county unevenly. 
The North Riding was covered in two volumes, the 
incomplete East Riding in seven volumes to date, 
while no volumes for the West Riding have appeared 
and none is planned (Table 8). The classic VCH 
approach is followed, arranged by wapentake, ecclesi- 
astical parish and civil parish within these. The civil 
parishes describe topography, principal buildings and 
tenurial descent and other things as appropriate. The 
tenurial material provides useful frameworks for 
future work, the descents often hinting at former 
medieval vill sub-divisions within the modern parish- 
es, which were rarely defined or explored. The build- 
ing descriptions and plans, and particularly those of 
churches, are often the best in print and describe what 
they were like in the early 20th century before more 
recent changes. Some of these are classics, like William 
St John Hope’s description of Rievaulx Abbey. While 
the format of the VCH topographical volumes 
through time has remained faithful to the original 
style, their contents have changed to meet the devel- 
oping ways in which we view history and the land- 
scape. This is evidenced by comparing the content of 
the North Riding volumes with those more recent 
ones for the East Riding (Pugh 1970; Elrington 1990). 
In many ways the VCH volumes are a reflection of the 
styles of historical and heritage work of the successive 
generations which produced them. 

The 1930s and 1940s saw the first attempt to use 
documents to interpret the landscape. Most notable 
was the contribution of TA.M. Bishop on manorial 
demesnes, monastic granges, the effect of assarting on 
the open fields and the Norman settlement of 
Yorkshire (Bishop 1934; 1935; 1936; 1948). While pub- 
lished many years ago and now somewhat dated by 
comparison with more recent work, these papers still 
form essential reading for students of the subject. 
Although not directly interested in landscapes, Bishop 
fostered the publication of documents, and the ideas 
contained within them that allowed the landscape to 
be understood by later generations. 

Interest in the physical form of the landscape gath- 
ered momentum in the 19th century. The Ist edn 
6 inch OS maps of the mid 19th century contain some 
remarkably perceptive and accurate plans, particularly 
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Figure 46: Outline plan of the deserted medieval village of 
East Tanfield shown on the 1st edn 6 inch OS map, sheet 102, 
surveyed in 1853. The earthwork plan clearly shows what can 
now be recognised as peasant buildings, tofts and croft bound- 
aries and the village rows either side of the green. The north- 
ern part of the village has been ploughed, but the southern 
part is protected under grass. The 1st edn 6 inch OS maps of 
the mid 19th century contain plans of a variety of earthwork 
landscapes, particularly in the East Riding (see text) 


of deserted medieval villages (Beresford 1992a), typi- 
fied by what is clearly now recognised as the deserted 
medieval green village of East Tanfield, four miles 
north of Ripon (Fig.46). However, the foundation of 
modern landscape recording occurred with the cre- 
ation of the Committee on Ancient Earthworks and 
Fortified Enclosures, established in 1892 under the 
umbrella of the Congress of Archaeological Societies . 
A detailed classification of earthworks was published 
in 1901, and subsequently revised in 1910 and again in 
1932. It was this scheme that was first used to describe 
the archaeological earthworks in the ‘Ancient 
Earthworks’ section of the Victoria County History for 
Yorkshire, which was co-ordinated by Duncan 
Montgomerie and Ella Armitage (Montgomerie and 
Armitage 1912). Material continued to be collected into 
the early 1930s and records much unpublished mater- 
ial and reference to earthworks now destroyed (YAS 
MS623). The ultimate development of this work is that 
carried out by the staff of the former RCHME, now 
part of English Heritage (Jecock Ch. 22, this volume). 
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The pioneering and highly influential book by Adrian 
Hallcroft, Earthworks of England, appeared in 1908. He 
drew much of his material and illustrations from the 
work of the Congress, with many Yorkshire earth- 
works of all periods described and illustrated for the 
first and some for the only time. Rawdon-based Ella 
Armitage published her pioneering and fundamental- 
ly important book Early Norman Castles in 1912, which 
laid the foundations for the modern study of the sub- 
ject. Much of her work focused on Yorkshire castles 
(Counihan 1990). She visited many earthwork castles 
and made valuable descriptions of sites that have since 
been damaged or destroyed (YAS MS521/D, E). Until 
recently the aim of recording earthwork landscapes 
was to support pre-conceived ideas through interpre- 
tation created by the eye. The modern approach, 
developed from the 1960s by RCHME, is to allow the 
landscape form and development to emerge through 
the process of detailed and accurate recording. This 
invariably produces an understanding very different 
from views held before the survey took place, stress- 
ing the need for impartial accurate surveying, record- 
ing what is gradually revealed rather than recording 
what was thought to be there. 

In response to the revised Ancient Monuments 
Consolidation Act and Amendment Act of 1913, the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society established an ‘Ancient 
Monuments Committee’ in 1920, with the aim of report- 
ing ‘any object of antiquity whether scheduled or not as 
an Ancient Monument...and to recommend the further 
scheduling of such object’. The driving force behind this 
work comprised 24 correspondents, one for each 
wapentake of the historic county (Crossley 1922). Many 
of these correspondents were some of the county’s 
most respected historians, which reflects the approach 
to historical landscapes at the time. The appointment of 
O.G.S. Crawford as the Ordnance Survey’s first 
Archaeology Officer in October 1920 led to the creation 
of the legendary ‘honorary correspondents’, whose role 
_it was to record on 6 inch OS base maps antiquities 

within their allotted area for updating archaeological 
information on OS maps. Those created by the late 
Arthur Raistrick particularly for the northern part of the 
county from the 1930s onwards were much more, 
becoming the equivalent of what we now call ‘Sites and 
Monuments Records’. In keeping with much of Dr 
Raistrick’s work, these were decades ahead of their 
time. As a result of this, the Ancient Monuments 
Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
declined, and the more suitably equipped OS corre- 
spondents took over its role. The committee has recent- 
ly been revived as the Heritage Committee with a wider 
brief for the historic landscape of the county. 


4. The Modern Era 


There can be little doubt that the modern era of 
medieval archaeology, not just in Yorkshire, but 
nationally and across Europe, commenced on 
Saturday, 26th June 1948. On this day Maurice 
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Beresford and friends walked onto the site of the 
deserted medieval village at Wharram Percy 
(Beresford and Hurst 1990, 20). His collaboration with 
John Hurst, combining historical and archaeological 
disciplines, led to a 40-year partnership which for 
many years led the direction of medieval archaeology. 

While archaeological techniques were being devel- 
oped at Wharram and elsewhere, economic historians 
and historical geographers were looking at medieval 
landscapes from documents through a series of influ- 
ential academic theses. Topics covered included: 
monastic landscapes (Atkinson 1953; Donkin 1953; 
Waites 1957); lordly landscapes (Fisher 1954; Coles 
1961); parks (Coates 1960; 1969); draining the marsh- 
lands of eastern Yorkshire (Sheppard 1957; 1958); pre- 
enclosure agricultural systems in the East Riding 
(Harris 1951; 1959) and the development of the mid- 
Wharfedale landscape (Crossley 1955). These and others 
have been influential in forming modern approaches 
to their respective subjects. The arrival of Maurice, later 
Professor, Beresford in Leeds in 1948 heralded a new 
approach to looking at Yorkshire landscapes, based on 
his Midlands experience. Four ground-breaking papers 
on the deserted medieval villages of Yorkshire were 
produced (Beresford 1951; 1955). The discussions, ana- 
lytical work and extracts from tax returns for each vill 
make these papers still essential reference works. 
Indeed it was Maurice Beresford’s influence, either 
directly or indirectly, that lay behind much of the work 
mentioned above. 

During the 1960s historical geographers ventured 
into a new field, the morphology of village plans and 
field systems. Dr June Sheppard’s study of Wheldrake 
township (Sheppard 1966) heralded a series of impor- 
tant papers, supported by her students Pamela 
Allerston and particularly Mary Harvey on the form 
and development of villages and their fields, particu- 
larly in eastern Yorkshire (e.g. Sheppard 1974; 1976; 
Allerston 1966; 1970; Harvey 1980; 1981; 1982; 1983). Dr 
Sheppard’s pioneering survey of Yorkshire field sys- 
tems from documents, name evidence and map 
sources appeared in 1973 (Sheppard 1973) as part of a 
national survey, a contribution that is still essential 
reading. Historical geographers developed this work 
by examining and stressing the importance of examin- 
ing large blocks of townships together (e.g. Harrison 
1977; Hodgson 1980). 

The developing role of landscape studies is also 
illustrated by their gradual integration into local histo- 
ry publications throughout the second half of the 20th 
century. Typical of the earlier examples is the study of 
Broomfleet and Faxfleet (Reader 1972). Greater under- 
standing of landscapes and how to dissect them is 
reflected by the work in Guisborough, Horton in 
Ribblesdale and the Cowtons (Harrison and Dixon 
1981, 11-73; Hutton 1984; Harrison and Donajgrodzki 
1990), all three studies achieved through the teaching 
of adult classes. Progressively, such studies used more 
and more fieldwork and the incorporation of building 
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surveys, but field survey was a rarity. As studies of 
townships through time, they had the advantage of 
examining history and the landscapes involved up to 
the modern era. Such work is in contrast to township 
studies carried out by archaeologists and landscape 
historians, such as that at Wharram Percy or Kilton 
(Daniels 1990). 

The study of the Yorkshire landscape has received a 
unique contribution, initially from Ella Pontefract and 
Marie Hartley, and, upon the former’s death, from 
1951 onwards from Marie Hartley and Joan Ingilby 
(who sadly died in October 2000). A series of remark- 
able books spanning 66 years have recorded and docu- 
mented an ever disappearing way of Yorkshire life, and 
its regional cultures, much of which has its roots in the 
Middle Ages, if not before. An autobiography of their 
life appeared in 1995, along with a list of their com- 
bined works (Hartley and Ingilby 1995, 131). 

Some regions of the county have had very strong 
historical traditions. Modern South Yorkshire never had 
any earlier autonomy in name, forming the southern 
part of the West Riding, yet it has produced a succession 
of notable historians. Foremost is the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter (1783-1861), born in Sheffield. He produced one 
of the county’s notable local histories, the two-volume 
South Yorkshire (1828-1831), before becoming Assistant 
Keeper in 1838 at the newly created Public Record 
Office (Forster 1994b, 458-9; Hey 1996, 227). A succes- 
sion of more recent historians carried on a strong 
Yorkshire tradition of producing very competent non- 
professional contributions in the subject. The best 
known of these is perhaps T. Walter Hall (1862-1953), a 
solicitor who retired in 1910 to devote the rest of his life 
to editing collections principally of medieval charters, 
mainly from the Sheffield region (Walton 1957). These 
are typified by those of the Bosville family, and he used 
their contents to understand the landscape which they 
describe (Hall 1930). More recently, the work of 
Professor David Hey is usually associated with numer- 
ous aspects of the post-medieval period, but he has car- 
ried out much valuable work on interpreting the 
medieval landscape of southern Yorkshire from docu- 
ments, much of which was produced throughout a 
teaching career in adult education. 

The contribution of polymath fieldworkers around 
the middle of the 20th century has been fundamental. 
Workers like Raymond Hayes (e.g. Hayes 1978b) and 
Don Spratt (e.g. Spratt 1982; 1989) had a total field- 
work approach, not as medievalists, but as people 
whose principal interests lay in earlier periods. This 
philosophy still prevails in the multi-period work of 
people like Andrew Fleming (e.g. Fleming 1998a). 
Contributions to understanding landscapes in the past 
have come mostly from people who had a vocational 
interest in it. This is particularly true of one of the best 
polymaths, the late Dr Arthur Raistrick, an indefatiga- 
ble fieldworker who was trained in and had a career in 
geology, an appreciation of which underlay much of 
his work in the landscape (see Beresford 1992b; 
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Jennings 1995). Each region of the county has had 
their pioneer of fieldwork and excavation, who collec- 
tively have been main contributors to our present 
knowledge. Typical is Leslie Still in the Tees valley 
(Pallister 1990). Some are best known for their pub- 
lished contributions in other periods. The late T-C.M. 
(known affectionately as “Tony’) Brewster contributed 
as much to the understanding of the medieval land- 
scape of eastern Yorkshire through fieldwork, watch- 
ing briefs and excavation from the 1930s as he did to 
his prehistoric interests, for which he is far better 
known (Hurst 1988). 

One person above all should be acknowledged for 
his total approach to medieval landscapes, a contribu- 
tion that influences many of our present-day philoso- 
phies, and that is John McDonnell. Working from the 
1950s in the Helmsley area, and primarily from docu- 
ments, much of his early work was published in book 
form (McDonnell 1963). This led to the founding of the 
highly influential The Ryedale Historian in 1965, which 
he helped found, edited for many years, and to which 
he contributed some ground-breaking articles of more 
than regional significance (e.g. McDonnell 1970; 1974). 
Its pages should be compulsory reading for the appli- 
cation of documents and the philosophy they distil for 
appreciating historic landscapes. His pioneering work 
on Bilsdale led to important studies of medieval land- 
scape themes (e.g. McDonnell 1975; 1981; 1986; 1988; 
1990; 1992; 1994; Morris and McDonnell 1991). 

Some important modern studies of medieval land- 
scapes have appeared in print. Typical is the work of 
Barry Harrison. Three of many themes will illustrate 
the range of his contribution: the use of Enclosure 
Awards for understanding the organisation of 
medieval landscapes (Harrison 1977); the use of 
medieval fiscal units to interpret settlement plans 
(Harrison 1990a; 1992); and the importance of looking 
at landscapes through time to the present day 
(Harrison 2000). The contribution has been made even 
greater as much of the work was produced in the 
process of creating teaching aids and material, devel- 
oped throughout a long career sharing the local history 
of landscapes with adults. 

The varying branches of environmental evidence 
have become a standard component in studying his- 
toric landscapes. Flora differentiation has recently 
been used to distinguish components of lead-working 
complexes in the Yorkshire Dales, but the approach 
was developed at the start of the 20th century. In a 
series of pioneering papers, Samuel Margerison relat- 
ed different types of flora to the various uses and 
chronological development of quarries in the West 
Wood in Calverley (West Yorkshire). The wood con- 
tains evidence of quarrying from the medieval period — 
but most date to the 18th and 19th centuries 
(Margerison 1904-7; 1907-10). 

The development of trends in work can be seen no 
more closely than through the pages of the journal of 
the county archaeological society, The Yorkshire 
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Archaeological Journal, since its first issue in 1869. 
Gordon Forster’s detailed analysis of the contents of 
the first 50 issues to 1978 shows the wide range of 
medieval topics, mainly historical based (Forster 1978). 
The last 20 plus years has reflected the developing 
trends into fully integrated landscape approaches, 
reflected by the work of the RCHME, now part of 
English Heritage (see Jecock Ch. 22, this volume). The 
development of approaches and interests is also 
revealed through the academic theses on all aspects of 
medieval Yorkshire. These have been brought together 
up to 1987, and arranged alphabetically by author, in a 
series of supplements by Jennifer Kaner in the annual 
publication of the Medieval Section of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society (Kaner 1982-87). 

Some short-lived periodicals around the turn of the 
20th century contained some remarkably perceptive 
pioneering papers, which combined knowledge from 
a number of disciplines under the umbrella of the nat- 
ural sciences in order to try and understand past land- 
scapes: Yorkshire Notes and Queries (1888) amalgamated 
with the Yorkshire Folk Life Journal (1889-90); The 
Yorkshire Magazine (1891-2); The Falcon (1889-91); The 
Halifax Naturalist (1896-1904); Transactions of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Society (1898 and still publishing); and, 
perhaps the most influential, The Bradford Scientific 
Journal (1904-12). Typical is the work of Charles 
Crossland, relating names and surnames to the natur- 
al and man-made landscape (e.g. Crossland 1889; 1900; 
1902a; 1902b; 1902c). The zeal and thirst for knowledge 
across disciplines so typical of the late Victorian period 
was not to reappear until recent decades. 


5. Monastic Landscapes 


The study of the remains of monastic buildings, their 
precincts and estates, in many ways illustrates the 
trend in the developing understanding of Yorkshire’s 
medieval heritage. Initial interest from the 16th centu- 
_ ry was not in the study of the remains themselves, but 
as part of a succession of philosophical approaches (e.g. 
Mendyk 1989). Attention was focused on the standing 
remains and claustral buildings as ruins within the 
landscape. The early 19th century saw a shift towards 
studying the monuments themselves (e.g. Coppack 
1990, 18-30; 1993, 108-16; Greene 1994, 199-216). 

New advances in knowledge are always made by 
individuals and this is particularly true of monastic 
studies. Many researchers outside the county used the 
monuments and landscapes in Yorkshire to develop 
their ideas. The study reached new heights by the 
work of the newly founded Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society in 1827-1829 in their pioneering clearance 
excavations and high quality publication of work at St 
Mary’s Abbey, York, in advance of building the 
Yorkshire Museum (Wellbeloved 1829; Norton 1994, 
256-7). The interest in monastic sites throughout the 
Victorian period was driven by theological influences, 
seeing monasteries rather than castles as a means of 
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identifying medieval roots. Growing awareness of 
using clearance work and documents to interpret 
what was found was exemplified by the work of John 
Walbran at Fountains Abbey from the 1840s. The 
greatest influence nationally came from William St 
John Hope’s work from the 1870s until his death in 
1919. His primary approach was to record accurately 
the plans and surviving elevations of buildings, work- 
ing towards the end of his life with Harold Brakspear 
and John Bilson, who were to develop Hope’s work 
beyond his death (Coppack 1990, 22-3: Thompson 
1920; 1929). Hope established standards, quality and 
academic credibility and laid the foundations of our 
modern approach to the subject. His lasting contribu- 
tions are the distinctive multi-coloured phased plans 
of monastic complexes, typified by those of Fountains 
Abbey, Watton Priory, Kirkstall Abbey and, with 
Brakspear, Jervaulx Abbey (Hope 1899; 1901; 1907; 
Hope and Brakspear 1911; YAS MS395-MS399). Hope 
was a visionary, seeing the buildings as part of the 
precinct, and using documents to interpret them, pre- 
empting approaches which were not to reappear until 
more recent times. While the process of clearance 
work during this period may seem destructive and 
crude by modern standards, this work was carefully 
planned. Typical is Edmund Sharpe’s proposed work 
at Byland Abbey, co-ordinated by the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society in 1886 and funded by appeal 
(Sharpe 1887). Sadly, this work was not seen by Sharpe 
because of his untimely death a year later. The devel- 
oping interest in the upstanding heritage during the 
late 19th century, as Glyn Coppack (1990, 20) has 
astutely pointed out, was accelerated by the develop- 
ing network of railways, giving access to previously 
remote areas. This interest was quickened again dur- 
ing the early 20th century by the development of the 
motor car. 

The much revised Ancient Monuments Act of 1913 
enabled the state to acquire buildings of national signif- 
icance for preservation. Rievaulx Abbey in 1918 was the 
first of many monuments of all types now in guardian- 
ship. Sir Charles Peers (1868-1952), by his training as an 
architect, was the next major influence, through his role 
as Inspector of Ancient Monuments to the then Office 
of Works. His interests in and influence on monastic 
buildings developed the ideas generated by Hope and 
others and established philosophies that lay behind 
current ideas in presenting monuments, such as their 
layout for public access and the introduction of the now 
legendary blue guidebooks, which survived into the 
1970s. It was through Peers’ tenancy as Chief Inspector 
(1910-1933) that many guardianship sites were cleared 
of demolition rubble with the then vast sums of 
Government money available to him (Wheeler 1971; 
Radford 1953). The attention given by early workers 
such as Peers, John Bilson and others to the buildings of 
monastic houses, the detailed and precise recording of 
their elevations and the interest in plans was almost 
certainly developed through their initial professional 
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training as architects. This early interest in wall eleva- 
tions, plans and an appreciation of the function and 
development of the buildings has recently had a new 
impetus through the important work of Peter 
Fergusson and Stuart Harrison (e.g. 1999). 

Throughout the middle of the 20th century few 
notable developments took place. Occasional excav- 
ation work within and beyond claustral ranges into 
the precinct heralded the modern approaches, by 
highlighting the extremely complex development of 
monastic sites. Typical is the pioneering work carried 
out at Kirkstall Abbey between 1950 and 1964 by Leeds 
City Council (Moorhouse and Wrathmell 1987). Unlike 
earlier work elsewhere, where walls were chased to 
complete building plans, as at Bolton Priory in the 
1920s (Thompson 1928, 130-80, e.g. pl-LIII), the work 
at monastic sites such as Kirkstall emphasised the need 
to develop excavation techniques and strategies to 
understand the complex developments which were 
not evident from the standing remains. The 1970s saw 
a further development in applying new techniques 
developed elsewhere to monastic buildings. Glynn 
Coppack’s work at Sawley Abbey, and particularly 
Fountains Abbey (Coppack 1993, 121, for references to 
work at Fountains) has highlighted the importance of 
modern excavation for understanding the early and 
often timber development of principal buildings, and 
developing the technique of wall elevation recording, 
first introduced in the mid 19th century. 

Until recently attention was mainly focused on var- 
ious aspects of the standing buildings and their 
arrangements, and rarely on the precinct within 
which they lay. Early exceptions occur, such as the 
plans of Kirkstall Abbey and Fountains Abbey pub- 
lished in 1758 (Burton 1758, opp. 140, 288) and Bolton 
Priory in 1812 (Whitaker 1812, between 368-9). In the 
1970s interest extended to looking at the precinct as a 
whole. These extensive walled areas were divided into 
separate courts with a wide range of buildings within 
them, many of which could have been partly levelled 
before the Dissolution. Surveys of their earthwork 
remains over the past few decades have revealed their 


complexity, even in the case of minor institutions such 


as Marton Priory and Moxby Priory (Mackay and 
Swan 1989; Swan 1991). Monastic complexes often 
continued in use after the Dissolution when their 
buildings were adapted to meet the needs of the 
changing times. Often these changes affected the 
precinct area, making the survey of precincts impor- 
tant to distinguish medieval from post-Dissolution 
landscapes. A recent survey of the earthworks of the 
presumed medieval landscape within the stone 
precinct wall of Bolton Priory in Wharfedale revealed 
that the earthworks were mostly the remains of an 
abandoned early 18th century model farm shown on 
an estate map of 1731 (Moorhouse 1993a, 22-3, fig.3). 
Similarly, the grassed over precinct of Jervaulx Abbey 
has revealed a remarkably complex development from 
the prehistoric period through to modern times 
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(Jecock 2000). The monastic period forms a small pro- 
portion of the surviving earthwork complex, the most 
surprising discovery being the earthworks of a previ- 
ously undocumented country house and associated 
extensive formal garden (Period 3) dating to the peri- 
od 1537-1627; everything had been abandoned and 
demolished by 1627, for nothing is shown on William 
Senior’s estate map of that date that covers the area. 

The variety of disciplines now employed in recog- 
nising, understanding and interpreting historic land- 
scapes have been used most effectively on monastic 
precincts. The results of these combined approaches 
have been brought together for Fountains Abbey 
(Coppack 1993) and Rievaulx Abbey (Coppack 1986; 
Fergusson and Harrison 1999), publications that 
should be considered as interim statements, as work 
continues on both sites. 

The surviving documentation had been studied 
extensively by Walbran, Hope, Peers and others in an 
effort to develop understanding of the precinct and its 
contents, and particularly the standing buildings. The 
middle years of the 20th century saw the influence of 
historical geographers and economic historians look- 
ing at the monastic estates of different orders through 
a series of academic dissertations (e.g. Atkinson 1953; 
Donkin 1953; Waites 1957; Platt 1966; Kershaw 1969). 
Professor Platt’s pioneering contribution on monastic 
granges concentrated on Yorkshire (1969). Professor 
Donkin’s work on the Cistercian estates also concen- 
trated on Yorkshire. After being published in numer- 
ous articles these appeared in book form, minus the 
detailed tabular appendices (Donkin 1978), as did Dr 
Waite’s numerous papers on the economy of monastic 
estates in the north-east of the county (Waites 1997). 
Professor Kershaw’s work on the estate of the 
Augustinian house of Bolton Priory has become a clas- 
sic (Kershaw 1973), while the accounts of John de 
Laund’s prioracy (1286-1324) and the chartulary on 
which the work was based are about to appear 
(Kershaw and Smith 2000; Legg in prep.). Granges as a 
monastic phenomenon were first discussed by 
Terrance Bishop in 1936 (Bishop 1936), to be developed 
by Professor Platt as noted above, and Drs Donkin and 
Waites (Donkin 1964; Waites 1962). Up to now atten- 
tion has been focused on documents defining the 
economy of monastic estates and the distribution of 
property defined by the presence of dots on a map 
(see Fig.48). Two recent surveys will be of value for the 
future. Dr Burton’s seminal survey of the early devel- 
opment of Yorkshire’s monastic houses which will 
provide a firm background for understanding the for- 
mation and development of their estates (Burton 1999) 
while Professor Jennings’ complementary study exam- 
ines the monastic buildings, their architectural devel- 
opment and the character of monastic communities 
(Jennings 1999). 

A few contributions in the 1950s and early 60s her- 
alded the modern approach by working from docu- 
ments and looking at the territorial distribution of land, 
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with some exceptionally high quality survey for the 
time (e.g. McDonnell 1963, 438-40; 1975). From the 
1970s the impact of landscape historians has been felt, 
who looked at the documentary evidence for estates 
from the viewpoint of the people who created them, 
showing why and how they developed (e.g. Burrows 
1985; Moorhouse 1989a; Stacey 1993). Consequently 
methods of representing information have developed. 
The traditional method of using dots to represent 
places has been replaced by defining the territories rep- 
resented by those names. Examples of the application 
of this approach are illustrated by work on the North 
York Moors (McDonnell 1974; Harrison and Roberts 
1989, 107, fig.23) and in the Yorkshire Dales (Fig.114). 

The most recent work looks beyond the precinct at 
the crucially important farm complexes and often 
extensive water systems that formed the hinterland of 
monastic sites. The well-documented landscapes 
around Fountains (e.g. Roebuck 1990), Rievaulx and 
Byland (e.g. McDonnell 1970) are well known, but have 
not been surveyed, which would add a new dimension 
to their understanding. The equally well-preserved 
and well-documented landscapes around Bolton 
Priory in the mid Wharfe valley have been studied and 
surveyed over the past decade, chosen because it is an 
Augustinian rather than the usually studied Cistercian 
landscape. The philosophy adopted on the landscape 
at Bolton Priory could have equally rewarding results 
on other Yorkshire monastic landscapes. 

The work on monastic landscapes mirrors the 
development elsewhere. Initially buildings were stud- 
ied in their own right and in isolation, then excavated 
to complete plans, placed within their immediate con- 
temporary setting and, finally, now placed in their 
wider setting. 


6. Yorkshire’s Contribution to National 
Trends 


Work carried out in Yorkshire has often formed the 
catalyst for the formation of national trends and the 
creation of national bodies. The work on monastic 
buildings has already been mentioned. The highly 
influential Deserted Medieval Village Research Group, 
affectionately known as the ‘DMVRG’, was conceived 
in 1952 in the post-mistress’s cottage at Wharram-le- 
Street following the third season of work at Wharram 
Percy (Beresford 1983, 90). The pioneering multi-disci- 
plinary approach followed there was in some ways 
influential in establishing the Society for Medieval 
Archaeology in 1957. In the late 1960s Jean Le Patourel 
and her students carried out work to place in context 
the results of excavations of a number of moated sites 
in the county (Le Patourel 1973). This initiative stimu- 
lated Alan Aberg and others to form the Moated Sites 
Research Group (Aberg 1983). Developing studies saw 
the need to focus on landscapes rather than isolated 
archaeological sites within them, and both groups 
were united in 1987 as the Medieval Settlement 
Research Group. All three have produced extended 
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newsletters which have developed into mini-journals, 
and contain much work carried out in Yorkshire, as 
does the annual ‘Medieval Britain’ section of Medieval 
Archaeology, the journal of the Society for Medieval 
Archaeology. The Yorkshire Archaeological Society has 
had a flourishing Medieval Section since 1969, which 
too originally produced a newsletter which was typed 
and stapled, but which has grown into a modern-type 
journal that has attracted a wide range of topics from 
archaeology and history, emphasising the interdisci- 
plinary subject. Jean Le Patourel was also responsible 
for generating interest in boundaries and their signifi- 
cance for understanding Yorkshire landscapes, mar- 
shalling her students and cohorts of interested people, 
culminating in a useful volume with more than 
regional significance (Le Patourel et al. 1993). 

The study of Yorkshire vernacular buildings has 
also played a national role. The pioneering work of 
people like Barry Harrison and Barbara Hutton led to 
the formation of the Yorkshire Vernacular Architecture 
Group. An annual newsletter, produced since 1974, has 
been supplemented with an annual journal which now 
casts its field much wider than recording the buildings. 
A vast body of recorded buildings has been created and 
copies of their records are deposited in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society (YAS MS1077; MS1275; 
MS1627), the results of the work up to the mid 80s cul- 
minating in book form (Harrison and Hutton 1984). 

Growing realisation of the need for a forum for the 
total approach to historic landscapes led to the forma- 
tion of the Society for Landscape Studies in 1979, born 
out of the work carried out for West Yorkshire: An 
Archaeological Survey to AD 1500 (Faull and Moorhouse 
1981). A journal, Landscape History, has been produced 
since the inception of the Society, and contains much 
of interest and of value on all aspects of Yorkshire 
landscapes. One of the tenets in forming the Society 
was to emphasise the importance of looking at land- 
scapes in total. Recently Yorkshire has seen the forma- 
tion of an unrelated, though step-sister journal in 
name, Landscapes, set up by Richard Muir. Unlike 
Landscape History, Landscapes is purely a publishing 
venture and its two issues per year take a more philo- 
sophical and wider view of landscapes than other 
journals. The content of these two journals reflect the 
developing trend of landscape studies. 


7. Uses of Documents 


Historically the use of documents has seen a number 
of trends. At the start of the 20th century a group of 
people, including Hugh Kendall, John Ogden, John 
Lister, William Brown, William Lancaster (later Sir), 
Charles Clay and others, were publishing family 
papers and producing excellent articles on varying 
aspects of medieval landscapes, from township histo- 
ries to medieval parks. These occurred mostly in a 
series of high quality local society publications, such as 
the Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society (repro- 
duced in book form from newspaper articles in the 
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Halifax Courier, hence the small type face and narrow 
column width), The Bradford Antiquary, Publications of 
the Thoresby Society, Transactions of the Hunter 
Archaeological Society, and Transactions of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society. One short-lived series was created 
to publish and collect together the medieval records of 
the Honour and Forest of Pickering, produced in four 


volumes between 1894 and 1897 as The North Riding 


Record Society: New Series, but this venture ran out of 
money! While all but the last of these continue to 
flourish, since the 1960s they have been joined by fur- 
ther local publications whose contents reflect the cur- 
rent trend of looking at historic landscapes from docu- 
ments and fieldwork. Their collective contents have in 
many ways shown the way into the future. These 
include The Ryedale Historian (1965), the geographically 
broader based and highly influential Northern History 
(1966), The Sedbergh Historian (1981) and, sadly, the 
now inactive Old West Riding (1981). 

However the main thrust in publishing documents 
during the second half of the 19th and first half of the 
20th century reflected the interest in family genealogy 
and tenurial descents. This is illustrated by William 
Farrer’s classic three volumes of Early Yorkshire Charters 
(Farrer 1914; 1915; 1916), which he abandoned in 
favour of a national view in his Honours and Knights 
Fees. The Yorkshire material was continued by Sir 
Charles Clay in nine further volumes from 1936 to 1965 
in a separate series of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society Record Series, following the same earlier for- 
mat and based on William Farrer’s extensive tran- 
scripts and notes. William Farrer’s reputation as a his- 
torical scholar of national standing is well known, but 
it is perhaps not appreciated that he is one of 
Yorkshire’s earliest modern style landscape historians. 
He had an intimate knowledge of particularly the 
north-western parts of the county, and this is reflected 
in many of the 12th and 13th century perambulations 
which he printed, which he related to the physical 
landscape. While Sir Charles Clay’s volumes were 
more meticulous in detail, particularly in the dating of 


the charters, he omitted many of the physical descrip-. 


tions of the perambulations which still survive in the 
manuscripts which Farrer drafted for the proposed vol- 
umes (e.g. YAS MS869; WYAS/L/V/5354). 

William Farrer was not alone in his understanding 
of the form and layout of medieval landscapes. Typical 
was Richard Holmes in the late 19th century in the 
Pontefract area. His detailed knowledge is illustrated 
by his recreation of an outline medieval landscape 
map of the Wapentake of Osgodcross within its 
medieval township units (Holmes 1895, facing p.287), 
the location of the formerly lost medieval hospital of 
Foulsnape east of Pontefract (Holmes 1889), and his 
astute and often detailed landscape notes to the char- 
ters in the Pontefract chartulary (Holmes 1899; 1902). 

The tradition of publishing Yorkshire material start- 
ed by the Surtees Society was supplemented and great- 
ly expanded by the creation of the Record Series of the 
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Yorkshire Archaeological Society in 1885. The historical 
talent of people like William Brown, John Lister, 
William Lancaster, and particularly William Farrer and 
Sir Charles Clay made them figures of national stand- 
ing, and collectively made available in print more local 
medieval material than there is for any other county. 
The interests of the 19th century meant that edited 
documents may not be fully published, with Latin 
terms being misinterpreted, technical terms misunder- 
stood or wrongly translated, or important detail left out 
of otherwise seemingly complete material (Moorhouse 
Ch. 17, this volume). Typical are the crucially important 
probate inventories, long since appreciated for the 
post-medieval period, but not so well known for their 
value in understanding the function and contents of 
medieval buildings, their curtilages and contents. 
Typical is the long and detailed inventory of Thomas 
Dalby, Archdeacon of Richmond of 1400. A much 
abridged Latin version was published in 1868, an 
English copy in 1969, while the full English translation 
has recently appeared (Raine 1869; Myers 1969, 
699-703; Stell and Hampson 1999, 26-43) 

The emphasis on feudal history and genealogy 
occurred at the expense of the manorial documents, 
which are the life-blood of the medieval landscape his- 
torian. This is unfortunate for the county contains 
some extensive runs of manorial account and court 
rolls and monastic obedientiary accounts, few of 
which have been published. The extensive but inter- 
rupted series of account and court rolls of the Forest of 
Knaresborough in the PRO (calendar in YAS MS619) 
and the scattered obedientiary accounts of the officers 
of Selby Abbey (mostly brought together in Tillotson 
1988, 263-6; YAS MD282), are two of many examples. 
The largest collection of court rolls in the country sur- 
vive for the manor of Wakefield, with over 670 court 
proceedings surviving from 1275 to 1925. The surviv- 
ing tourn and leet court proceedings up to 1330 (with 
the exception of those for 1311 and 1325; see 
Moorhouse 1977) were published in five volumes in 
the Record Series of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, with further volumes produced in The 
Wakefield Court Roll Series. They illustrate the crucial 
importance of such documents for understanding the 
working of peasant communities and emphasise the 
loss to landscape historians where manorial docu- 
ments do not survive. The social and topographical 
context of the rolls formed the basis for the section on 
the medieval landscape in the West Yorkshire survey 
(Moorhouse 1979; 1981a; 1981b). 


8. Documents and the Landscape 


The creation of an ever-increasing number and vari- 
ety of written records from the 11th and particularly 
the 12th century provides a new and vital tool for 
understanding the medieval landscape. Recreating 
the administrative units within which the medieval 
landscape functioned, their numerous components 
and the influences which dictated their layout, now 
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becomes as much the work of the landscape historian 
as of the archaeologist. The basic unit was the town- 
ship, which should not be confused, as is often the 
case, with either the ecclesiastical or civil modern 
‘parish’ (see below). It is within the township that the 
farming landscape was laid out, with the full range of 
elements from arable to common grazing, forming the 
backbone of the countryside as we see it today, and 
emphasising the importance of identifying medieval 
township boundaries for understanding the medieval 
landscape. The physical man-made elements and 
their proportional arrangements would vary depend- 
ing on geology, soils and terrain, with predominantly 
arable in the fertile lowlands and pastoral farming in 
the uplands. Even in the lowlands no two township 
plans are the same, dictated mainly by local natural 
factors. The basic township arrangements recon- 
structed from 14th century documents in Methley 
township, at the confluence of the Rivers Aire and 
Calder on sand and gravels, is shown in Fig.47. The 
pattern of settlement would be created by the type of 
farming practised, generally with villages in the 
arable fertile lowlands and dispersed settlement in 
pastoral uplands. The township was also the main 
influence behind the routeway system (see below), 
which gave access to all farming resources, woodland 


and a wide range of the other features such as archery 
butts and the corn-mill. 

Many areas of the county were formerly wooded. 
Some areas of woodland, like the Vale of Mowbray and 
Holderness were lost before the Norman Conquest, so 
the inhabitants had to use other types of fuel and build- 
ing materials. A number of studies (e.g. Moorhouse 
1981b, 681-94; McDonnell 1992; Beswick and 
Rotherham 1992; Fleming 1997a; 1998b; Gledhill 1998; 
N. Jones 1998; Kaner 1998) have demonstrated the 
diversity of woodland types across the county both 
geographically and chronologically. Some of these 
studies have been based on mostly published material, 
very little of which was specifically about woodland. 
The important discussion of woodland in the Vale of 
York by the late Jennifer Kaner (1998), principally from 
manuscript sources, emphasises more generally the 
importance of using all accessible sources for historic 
landscape studies rather than simply those in print. 
Developing work in various parts of the county is 
showing the importance of manorial and account rolls 
and the wider use of names (not just the obvious wood- 
land elements) for understanding the form, function, 
development and particularly the regionality of wood- 
land, as illustrated by that carried out in West Yorkshire 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 681-94; Redmonds 1983; 1990). 
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Figure 48: Distribution of the Manor of Wakefield, two 
methods with the same map base. A: traditional method 
showing modern places with medieval names. B: showing 
the territorial extent of the township of that name, and hence 
the extent of the manor, and its divisions into two principal 
parts (see text) 


Apart from the more obvious and visible features of 
the township landscape, there were many minor ones 
that reflect common, though now obsolete practices. 
Many were generated by the peasant community, 


ranging from a host of places of entertainment (e.g. . 


Moorhouse 1981b, 837-9; Cutts 1930; McLean 1983; 
Reeves 1995) to township meeting places. Others were 
there by statute, such as the archery butts, used for the 
mandatory practice of archery (Moorhouse 1981b, 
838-9). A wide range of less obvious documented 
medieval activities can leave their remains in the land- 
scape, such as the camp sites and entrenchments asso- 
ciated with medieval battle sites (Moorhouse 1981b, 
839-43). 

The framework of the township and the people 
who lived within it (excluding freemen except where 
they held tied land) were managed and administered 
by the manor. Land holding was complicated, as illus- 
trated for West Yorkshire (Michelmore 1981a; 1981b; 
Faull and Moorhouse 1981, maps 18-24). The manor 
could be extensive, it may ebb and flow in area 
throughout the Middle Ages, and could be made up 
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from a number of detached parts. These are often not 
detected by plotting manors using traditional methods, 
by using a dot for the place with the medieval name. 
References to places in medieval documents invariably 
referred to the township and not the settlement, so it is 
the township, or appropriate part of it, that should be 
plotted, thus creating spatial or territorial areas, and 
identifying the true distribution of property. The 
detached nature of large manors is illustrated by the 
extent of the Manor of Wakefield throughout much of 
its life (Fig.48, B) and the Manor of Middleham in the 
later Middle Ages (Fig.108). The two presentations of 
the Manor of Wakefield (Fig.48, A, B) are to the same 
scale, one (A) using the traditional method of dots for 
places, the other (B) showing the true spatial territorial 
township distribution, with the added information of 
the townships divided between those held by the ten- 
ant in chief and those sub-infeudated manors. Because 
of the obligations of tenants to the manor and the 
monopolies enjoyed by the manor, the presence and 
distribution of some features, such as the corn-mill, 
would be governed by the manor, hence the impor- 
tance of defining its boundaries and internal township 
divisions. On large manors, their siting may not be con- 
venient for those who used them. These include corn- 
mills (wind and water), bread ovens, fulling mills, and 
a host of other features, such as sites of punishment 
(stocks, pillories and gallows). Many minor features 
would have a regional distribution, such as the well- 
documented use of marl pits, whose siting and distrib- 
ution would be governed by geology. Minerals were 
owned by the manor on whose land they lay, and their 
extraction controlled through the manor court, which 
records where licences are enrolled and offences com- 
mitted relating to mineral extraction and working. It is 
from the court rolls, supported by account rolls, that 
much of the evidence for mineral working can come, as 
illustrated by understanding the methods and partici- 
pants in the ironworking industry in the medieval 
Manor of Wakefield (e.g. Moorhouse 1981b, 769-89; 
1985). Some resources were multi-functional, such as 
woodland, which, where present, provided controlled 
feed for animals, building materials, fuel and raw mate- 
rials for a host of now obsolete, though then important 
crafts and industries, such as the barker, the numerous 
kinds of basket makers, various craftsmen of turnery 
and the now resurgent, but scourge of medieval wood- 
land, the charcoal burner. 

The lords’ personal impact came from where they 
lived, the manorial complex. This may survive as a sin- 
gle building, the ‘manor house’ or as a moat, but in 
reality could be a large complex embodying a number 
of functions (Fig.49). Often they were tripartite, 
with the primary domestic complex containing hall, 
chamber, kitchen and other buildings necessary for the 
immediate functioning of the family. An adjacent farm 
complex would be essential, and it is often these that 
survive the medieval residence. Thirdly there would 
be the horticultural features, including the range of 
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Figure 49: Reconstruction of two medieval manorial complexes based on 14th century manorial account rolls. No buildings 
now survive on either site. The Methley complex is located on Fig.47 and is based on Yarwood and Marriott 1985, fig. 2 
(Yarwood 2003), and the Rothwell complex is based on unpublished plans provided by Dr R.E. Yarwood and Jenny Marriott, 


with permission 
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garden elements from the kitchen garden to orchard. 
These may not be separately defined units, but inter- 
mingled, as at Methley and Rothwell (Fig.49). The 
whole could be set on the edge of or within a park 
dependent on status and date. Enclosed parks were 
often much more than ‘deer parks’, and their functions 
developed with time (Moorhouse 2002). The manor 


complexes of sub-infeudated lords would be micro- — 


cosms of the over-lords, the main differences being that 
they would be smaller, and would have to encompass 
many of the features which may be spread across the 
estates of their superiors. For example, more influential 
and wealthier lords may have a number of manor com- 
plexes throughout their estates, and a number of parks, 
each of which may specialise in different functions. 
The ecclesiastical parish was the area within which 
people worshipped at a common church and within 
which the tithes were collected for parochial upkeep. 
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Their principal impact on the landscape were the 
‘kirkgates’ which gave access to the church, which 
could be extensive in large parishes. Rectorial com- 
plexes, similar to manorial complexes, and vicarages of 
lesser status would exist close to the church, while 
tithe barns with their attendant enclosures would be 
dispersed around large parishes for storing the differ- 
ent types of tithes. 

The impact of monasticism was massive in many 
parts of Yorkshire, particularly in the uplands. The vast 
and extensive estates were organised in a similar way 
to the lay estates. It is clear from piecing together the 
territorial distribution of monastic estates, such as 
those in the Yorkshire Dales (Fig.114), that they were 
put together by design, to a blue print which eventual- 
ly ended up with large single blocks of property, not a 
process of coincidence but one of planning. The major 
difference with lay estates was the early pioneering 
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Figure 50: The courses of two medieval man-made canals, enhanced from natural watercourses. The northern one was creat- 
ed for York Minster to carry stone from its quarries at Huddleston to Cawood for storage on the wharves there and then ship- 
ment to York. The southern one was created for Selby Abbey, initially to carry stone from the Monk Fryston quarries directly 
to Selby. By the 14th century it carried timber from wood cut in the abbey’s extensive woodland haggs in Hambleton, Thorpe 
and Brayton. Both canals were influential factors in Cawood and Selby being important ports in the 14th and 15th centuries. 


From Moorhouse in prep. d 
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and entrepreneurial zeal, and especially the introduc- 
tion of the grange system of farming, which was soon 
adopted, in different ways, by all the orders. Originally 
the rules of the respective orders created different 
landscapes, though these coalesced from the 13th cen- 
tury, by which time parts of the estates were being 
leased out to tenants. This in turn created varying 
landscapes. 

The early studies of Cistercian houses are used, per- 
haps unconsciously, as a model for the monastic land- 
scapes, particularly in Yorkshire because of the number 
and importance of the houses in the county. This is 
reflected by the analytical work carried out by Professor 
R.A. Donkin, in a doctoral thesis, a series of important 
articles and finally a book (Donkin 1953; 1978). But a 
number of orders imposed different influences on the 
landscape. For example Cistercians managed: their 
arable manorialised landscapes through peasant settle- 
ment similar to lay estates, while Augustinians mostly 
hired in labour and peasant settlements and sources of 
labour are mostly absent from their estates. The layout 
of the home estate surrounding the monastic precincts 
is also distinctive. The combination of home farms 
around the Augustinian houses at Guisborough Priory 
and Bolton Priory are very different to those around 
the Cistercian precincts at Fountains, Rievaulx and 
Byland. These differences have yet to be fully under- 
stood. The importance of a monastic house is that it was 
sited there for very practical reasons and we should not 
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take at face value the often mystical reasons given in 
monastic chronicles. Of prime importance when select- 
ing a site was a water supply, for domestic drinking 
purposes, flushing the sanitation system and also for 
powering machinery, from the corn-mill to a variety of 
industrial processes. A hallmark of a monastic site is the 
often vast water system, with feeder channels, header 
collecting tanks and water collection canals often cov- 
ering many miles, feeding the water to the precinct. 
Typical examples come from those at Bolton Priory 
(Wharfedale), Ellerton Priory (Swaledale) and Moxby 
Priory (Mackay and Swan 1989). Low-lying landscapes 
allowed extensive canal systems to be built, such as 
those connecting Selby Abbey with its quarries at Monk 
Fryston, passing through its important woodlands in 
Thorpe and Hambleton townships (Fig.50), and the 
equally well-documented canal system built by Meaux 
Abbey in the Hull valley. 

The layout of the medieval landscape was never sta- 
tic but constantly changing under a variety of influ- 
ences. This is seen no more clearly than from the 
palimpsest landscapes revealed from aerial pho- 
tographs. However, documents make their unique con- 
tribution by charting this change, and this is exemplified 
by the developing communication system, and particu- 
larly the various levels of roads. The network of roads 
which gave access within the township, manor and 
ecclesiastical parish are well documented, a system that 
becomes more complex within upland township land- 
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Figure 51: Distribution of those who used or made wheeled vehicles in the West Riding from names in the 1379 Poll Tax. The 
concentration in the lowlands of carters, albeit from surnames rather than by names, shows their lack of presence in the 
uplands, where other evidence suggests sleds were in common use, probably made by wrights, whose surname concentration 
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Plate 20: Setting of Butterton Bridge (SE237667), Sawley, Nidderdale. This substantially complete stone bridge, formerly 
carrying an important arterial route of Fountains Abbey, now lies isolated and stranded amidst dense woodland in the valley 
of the Picking Gill. It became redundant following the Dissolution in 1539 and subsequently abandoned on a former major 


highway. A variety of events befell many other important routes, along with the many types of features associated with or 
attracted to them (see text) (Photo: S. Moorhouse) 


Plate 21: Butterton Bridge (SE237667), Sawley, Nidderdale. Detail of the stone ribbing beneath the arch of the bridge shown 
in Plate 20, typical of medieval stone bridges (Photo: G. Blacker) 
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Figure 52: Medieval shipbuilding and evidence for the use of boats on the lower Rivers Wharfe, Ouse, Aire and the northern 
bank of the Humber. This forms part of a substantial scattered body of evidence for the heavy and constant use of Yorkshire 
rivers in the Middle Ages. Such uses implies many other features, such as the equally well documented river-side staithes and 
landing places which many townships possessed (e.g. P1.22). From Moorhouse in prep. a 


Plate 22: Earthworks of the deserted medieval settlement of Hornington (SE513411), a former settlement and township on 
the River Wharfe, now absorbed within the modern Civil Parish of Bolton Percy. Many of the riverside settlements along the 
river systems which feed into the Humber Basin, including the existing villages, were heavily involved in fishing with water- 
side staithes or landings and some were places of shipbuilding (see Fig.52) (Photo: A. Crawshaw) 
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Figure 53: Headports of the major rivers of Yorkshire, recorded in a detailed description of the Vale of York in 1548. The rivers 
were navigable in the Middle Ages well beyond the places named. The main north-south Roman road, the present A1, is shown. 
Most of the places named as headports in 1548 were on or near Roman centres, suggesting the ports mentioned then could 
have a Roman origin, emphasising the importance of looking at landscapes spatially and through time, rather than by period 
or theme. From Moorhouse in prep. b, to which the inset refers 


scapes (e.g. Moorhouse 1981b, 614-37). Long distance 
routes were susceptible to different influences of change 
(e.g. McDonnell and Spratt 1989; Harrison 1984). A vari- 


ety of features and structures integral with routeways or - 


associated with them, such as fords, ferries, bridges, a 
variety of stiles and gates, signposts, inns, brothels, her- 
mitages, hospitals, and chantry chapels (e.g. Moorhouse 
1981b, 638-55) could all become isolated by the change 
in a route line. Typical is the Hospital of St Giles by 
Brompton Bridge on the Swale, whose decline probably 
commenced when Catterick Bridge was built in stone in 
1422 just over a mile to the east along the Swale 
(Cardwell 1995; Salzman 1952, 497-9, no.59). The types 
of vehicles commonly using some roads can be inferred. 
One of many examples is the evidence of people’s 
names and by-names in the 1379 West Riding Poll Tax, 
which shows that carts were restricted to the lowlands 
(Fig.51). Water-courses were an important part of trans- 
port, creating many waterside features and structures. 
The Dissolution of the monasteries in the 1530s created 
the greatest impact on routeways, with the abandon- 


ment of many routes and their associated features fol- 
lowing the fragmentation of former large and long- 
lived estates. Typical is the almost complete isolated 
medieval stone bridge called Butterton Bridge 
(SE238665) spanning the steep-sided valley of the 
Picking Gill, south-west of Sawley and which formerly 
carried one of the principal medieval routes from the 
mid Nidderdale and Craven properties to Fountains 
Abbey to the north-east (Pls 20-1). 

The documents not only allow us to understand the 
layout and organisation of the medieval landscape, but 
they also provide evidence for a wide range of minor 
features that are difficult to detect in the landscape. 
This can be illustrated by looking at two themes. The 
varied and often intense uses of waterways are typical. 
River fisheries were very common with a wide range of ~ 
structures, implied by their names, as were township 
staithes and landing places on the banks of rivers, for 
water transport and as the bases for inland fishing cen- 
tres (P1.22). Harbours attached to seigneurial houses, 
boat building complexes (Fig.52), long since abandoned 
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Plate 23: Medieval arable field system of East or Castle Bolton township (Wensleydale) shown in Fig.105. Its origins, like 
many of those in the Dales, lie in the prehistoric period. Shown here are the remarkably well-preserved quarries, top right, 
which provided much of the building stone for Bolton Castle (built 1378-c.1396), which lies just off the top right hand side of 


the view (see PI.75) (© Crown Copyright NMR) 


inland ports (Fig.53) and long distance canals (Fig.50) 
are some of the well-documented features associated 
with waterways. Stone extractive industries are usual- 
ly associated with the post-medieval period, but they 
were equally vibrant in the medieval period, produc- 
ing building stone, thackstones (stone roofing slates), 
whetstones, honestones, millstones, querns, mortars, 
crosses, grave slabs and even stone shot for trebuchets 
and canon are some of the items documented. A vari- 
ety of name elements can be used to locate the distinc- 
tive quarry sites, and documentation allows their dif- 
fering quarry complexes to be understood on the 
ground, with separate areas for different functions, 
including tool and accommodation buildings, smithies, 
storage areas for the finished and semi-finished objects 
and separate areas for the varying grades of waste 
stone, which was often sold in its own right as a 
commodity (Moorhouse in prep. d). The extensive 


documentary evidence for commercial stone quarrying 
has led to the understanding of working sites on the 
ground, such as those used to provide much of the 
wall-stone for Castle Bolton, lying immediately north- 
west of the building (PI. 23), or the successive quarries 
associated with the various building phases of Barden 
Tower, which lie north-west of the site (Fig.121). 

The documents can also provide the backcloth for 
understanding features of the landscape and their 
development. Typical is the manor complex. While a 
variety of written sources is helpful, by far the most 
informative are the annual manorial account rolls of 
expenditure, where the section often called ‘Costs of 
buildings’ itemises the repair and construction of 
manorial buildings. Not only can the details of the 
structures be revealed, but the variety of their arrange- 
ment, and often the juxtaposition of buildings. Like 
monastic precincts, manorial complexes were divided 
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Plate 24: Earthworks of the successive parts of the extensive Percy family manor complex at Topcliffe (SE408752), North 
Yorkshire (north at the top). The motte and bailey (Maiden’s Bower) at the confluence of the Cod Beck and River Swale was 
superseded by the large complex now represented by the earthworks to the north-west, which was abandoned in 1537 and in 
ruins by 1577. This was replaced by a sumptuous lodge to the right of the Cod Beck which was under construction in the 1560s 
and is now replaced by Topcliffe House Farm which is surrounded by abandoned garden earthworks. The principal medieval 
phase represented by the Cock Lodge earthworks was surrounded by extensive ornamental gardens. The earlier abandoned 
motte and bailey was landscaped with a spiral path (PI.25) giving access to the top where earthworks suggest a structure, pos- 
sibly an observation tower for viewing the water-based gardens to the east. The large ditch to the north is a long canal with a 
principal entrance into the complex mid-way along its length (PI.26). Such canals are common in late medieval gardens in 
Yorkshire, forming the boundary between private garden and park, as seen at Sheriff Hutton Castle, Harewood Castle and 
Whorlton Castle. The motte lies over an earlier substantial bank and ditch which may form part of a pre-Norman earthwork 
across the spur between the Cod Beck and the River Swale. Topcliffe was an important staging point in the commercial trade 
along the river systems of Yorkshire and water systems around the manor house may embody related features. Finds show 
Mesolithic and possibly Neolithic and Bronze Age activity (Cowling and Strickland 1947, 460-2). Long-lived, multi-phased, 
multi-functional and multi-period landscapes like this emphasise the importance of recording of large-scale earthwork com- 
plexes to see what emerges from the results before detailed interpretation takes place (Photo: NMR) 


into separate areas with different functions, the resi- 
dential area, the farm area and the horticultural area 
(e.g. the gardens, orchards, and vineyards), the last not 
always a discrete area of its own. Local topography and 
other factors dictated that every plan would be slightly 
different, as illustrated by the reconstructed 14th cen- 
tury manorial arrangements at Rothwell and Methley 
(Fig.49). Accounts provide evidence for a wide range of 
small structures, some of which existed at Rothwell 
and Methley (Fig.49, key), many of which would be dif- 
ficult to identify purely from archaeological evidence. 
The order of recording repair items in the accounts is 


often in the sequence in which the materials were — 


used. For example, the items for a roof repair would be 
listed in the order in which the roofer required them. 
Variation in sequences across the county suggests that 
roofs were covered in different sequences; in some 
areas the roof cover was bedded on moss, as it is the 
first item on the list, in others moss was used to caulk 
the roof from behind when in place, as it was the last 
item recorded (Moorhouse in prep. d). Similarly 
archaeological evidence for the complex structure of 
timber mill and fishpond dams can be understood 
from the sequence of their construction and order in 
which the materials were recorded in accounts 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 712-16; 2003). The development of 
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Plate 25: Percy family manor complex at Topcliffe (SE408752), North Yorkshire. Profile of the remodelled motte showing the sil- 
houette of the spiral path seen in P1.23 and depicted schematically on the 1767 estate map (see also aerial photograph in Graham 
2000, cover, 4). This converted the motte into an ideal viewing platform for the water gardens to the east (Photo: S. Moorhouse) 


Plate 26: Percy family manor complex at Topcliffe (SE408752), North Yorkshire. Looking east along the eastern arm of the 


ornamental canal (located on PI.24), with the causeway in the foreground midway along its length, which carried the princi- 


pal entrance into the manor complex (Photo: S. Moorhouse) 


manor complexes mirrors the changing times of the 
Middle Ages: the change in the economy, in the role of 
the estate and of the greater family unit. Fully-fledged 
manor complexes had developed by the late 13th 
century, reflecting the peak of farming in the High 
Middle Ages. Principal manorial complexes of the later 
Middle Ages reflected the organisation of lordly house- 
holds of the time. Growing households, with extended 
numbers of servants, retinues and officers, meant that 
extra accommodation was necessary. Often additional 
courts would be built alongside existing complexes, 
such as the now demolished western court at 
Middleham Castle, mostly abandoned in 1485 and in 
ruins in 1537, or the earthwork enclosure forming part 
of the vast Percy earthwork complex at Topcliffe which 


was abandoned in 1537 when Henry Percy, 6th Earl of 
Northumberland died, and in ruins by 1577 (Pls 24-6). 
Sometimes they were incorporated into new complex- 
es, as at Barden Tower, built from 1485 when Henry 
Clifford regained his family estates (Fig.121). The 
extended accommodation usually consisted of simple 
suites of lodgings set around a courtyard. The general- 
ly decreasing size of households in the early post- 
medieval period meant that, where complexes contin- 
ued in use, the extended courts were abandoned, as at 
Middleham Castle and Barden Tower. 

Documents and names allow details of complexes 
such as manorial sites to be understood in their true 
setting. Typical are fishponds (e.g. Moorhouse 1981b, 
743-51; McDonnell 1981). Archaeologically they are 
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distinct as earthworks but are often not all that they 
seem to be. They are often found inside enclosures 
within which existed a wide range of features associ- 
ated with the production and processing of fish 
(Moorhouse 1988, 476-9). 

A combination of documents and archaeology can 
help understand the physical form of some earthwork 
remains. Typical are the dams that held back the water 
for a variety of features, including corn-mills, fulling 
mills, fishponds, retting tanks and weirs. Documents 
shows that their earthwork remains can hide a variety 
of box-framed structures whose form and materials for 
the core make up can dictate the ultimate profile of the 
earthwork remains (e.g. Moorhouse 1981b, 712-16). 
William Lodge’s engraving of c.1680 of the weir of 
Wakefield Mill across the River Calder gives some indi- 
cation of what such timber framing may have looked 
like (Fig.54). The collapsed cores of timber box-framed 
structures look very different as earthworks to dumped 
earthen banks without any internal structure. They 
have flat tops and relatively steep-sloping sides where 
the core has fallen out from the decayed front and rear 
vertical timber facade, as opposed to the flattened 
rounded profile of a dumped construction. Such an 
appreciation helped understand the facetted plan of 
the bailey bank to William’s Hill, Middleham (Fig.107), 
similarly with the reinterpretation of Giant's Hill, 
Swine (Varley 1973) as a timber-revetted viewing 
mount set within the garden area of the precinct of 
Swine Priory, Holderness. Many of the monuments 
that we now see as ‘earthworks’, such as earthwork cas- 
tles and the large numbers and wide variety of ponds 
would be clad in timber or stone and little if any of their 
often complex core structures would be visible, giving a 
very different appearance when in use. The documents 
allow a realistic appreciation when looking at a wide 
range of monuments which survive as earthworks. 

The most comprehensive approach to unravelling 
the medieval landscape in the county was carried out 
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by the West Yorkshire Archaeological Unit for the area 
of the modern county of West Yorkshire. The medieval 
township structure was recreated and the tenurial 
developments defined (Michelmore 1981a; 1981b). The 
medieval landscape, and the processes through which 
it can be understood, were described through the main 
influences that created its form. Thus the minutiae of 
the medieval landscape, ranging from rural brothels to 
a wide range of animal traps were examined. The 
approach was to present the method as well as the 
results and interpretation. Thus each chapter had a sim- 
ilar format, starting with name evidence (Moorhouse 
1981a; 1981b). The work relied heavily on the use of dif- 
ferent levels of name evidence, an essential and often 
under-used source for understanding post-conquest 
landscapes. Many minor features of the landscape 
could be discussed for the first time, for example the 
contents and layout of medieval peasant gardens, 
because the documents, and in particular the name evi- 
dence, were used as the primary source for recon- 
structing the landscape, rather than using them for 
delving into for evidence of archaeological features. 
The survey as a whole formed a discussion of the evi- 
dence contained within the SMR, whose individual 
records contain much more than was mentioned there. 
The survey highlighted the role of integrated upland 
and lowland landscapes and discussed their impor- 
tance to manorial and monastic economies. The impor- 
tant Wakefield court rolls, which formed the backbone 
of the work, allowed many aspects of the landscape and 
its development to be seen through the eyes of the peo- 
ple who created, lived, worked and played within it. 
Yorkshire has a larger body of medieval documen- 
tation, particularly charters, in print than any other 
county. But this represents only a small proportion of 
that which survives. A substantial part, however, does 
not survive in its original form, but has been recorded 
by past antiquarians before the original was subse- 
quently lost. The best-known transcriber of medieval 
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Figure 54: William Lodge $ engraving of c.1680 of the weir at Wakefield Mill (West Yorkshire) across the River Calder, show- 
Ing the timber revetting. Similar scenes would be commonplace on a wide range of monuments in the medieval countryside 
ranging from motte and bailey and ringwork castles to a variety of man-made ponds where we now see earthworks 


(© Wakefield MDC Museums and Arts) 
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documents was Roger Dodsworth (1585-1654), whose 
} vast collections are mostly in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford (Denholm-Young and Craster 1937; Forster 
1994a, 434). Even manuscripts of more recent scholars 
contain transcripts of material which is now lost, such 
as those of William Lancaster (YAS MS414-MS417a; 
MS534; MS986; DD13). Some of these collections were 
dispersed in antiquity. For example, the main body of 
the important transcripts of John Hopkinson 
(1610-1680) of Lofthouse, near Wakefield, are now in 
the Bradford District Archives (WYAS/B/32/D/86; 
Denholm-Young and Craster 1937, 15 n.7; Axon 1891; 
Roberts 1882, 24-37). An important volume, one of 
many in collections scattered throughout the country, 
contains otherwise unknown medieval material for 
the Honour of Pontefract and the Manor of Wakefield. 
This survives in the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
archives, given by William Rookes of Rookes Hall near 
Halifax to Ralph Thoresby in August 1717 (YAS 
MS508). The writing, layout and index style all confirm 
that it belonged to the Hopkinson manuscripts, the 
‘No.304’ on the flyleaf in a contemporary hand to the 
contents, shows that the original collection was far 
greater in size than the 80-plus known Hopkinson vol- 
umes suggest. The importance of such collections of 
subsequently lost written records of all types is clear, 
but their dismemberment in antiquity reduces their 
value. It is hoped that the ongoing survey of the 
records and papers of antiquarian writers by the 
Historic Manuscripts Commission, to be published in 
their Guides and Sources series, will aid such searches. 


9. Name Evidence 


A much under-rated but crucial aspect of the documen- 
tary evidence is the various levels of names it reveals. 
Documents allow us to understand the structure of the 
medieval landscape, but names give us the detail and 
where it lay. The old West Riding had the first county 
survey of the English Place-Name Society volumes to 
- include minor names as well as territorial and major 
names (Smith 1961-3a-g). The earlier volumes for the 
East and North Ridings only covered territorial and 
major names (Smith 1928; 1937). Work on the volume 
covering the western part of the North Riding has 
shown that a number of the entries are wrongly attrib- 
uted and even the monumental seven volume work on 
the West Riding has to be used with caution 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 588; Ch. 17, this volume). The few 
early names cited for some West Riding townships 
should not give the impression that the documents do 
not exist. The life-time’s work by the eminent historian 
William Paley Baildon on his family and township of 
the same name produced one of the most detailed local 
histories of modern times. It contained a mass of mate- 
rial in three major volumes from local material and 
records of central government, much of it unpublished 
(Baildon 1913; 1924; 1926), yet the work was not used in 
the place-name volume (Smith 1961-3d, 158-60). One 
of the greatest problems is that the modern civil parish 
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is the territorial unit used to describe the names and not 
the territory of the medieval vill, to which many of the 
names described refer. Medieval and later copies of the 
original medieval documents and documents created 
for central government have to be used with caution. 
The scribes and copyists were often not local people 
and were unfamiliar with local dialect and word forms 
(e.g. Butler 1994). Their spelling may therefore have lit- 
tle relevance to the local development of the name. 
Such sources were used in the English Place-Name 
Society volumes for all three Ridings. 

Traditionally, the root meanings of name elements 
have been applied to interpreting the landscape. The 
various levels of topographical names are in many cases 
short-hand versions of descriptions of aspects of the 
landscape, often with localised meanings. Modern 
approaches to name work adopt this approach by look- 
ing at local settings. A particularly good example of this 
is the re-interpretation of ON erg elements (Higham 
1977; 1996). The wider role of names for understanding 
the structure and anatomy of the historic landscape is 
illustrated by the West Yorkshire survey (Faull and 
Moorhouse 1981; Gelling 1982). Medieval perambula- 
tions are clearly important for defining the boundary of 
property but have the additional benefit of adding extra 
meaning to surviving names, allowing lost names to be 
located and describing man-made features in the land- 
scape (e.g. Higham 1992b; 1994; 1997; Atkin 1991). The 
study of place-names and the landscape commenced 
over a century ago (e.g. Atkinson 1886a; 1886b; Turner 
1896; Crossland 1889; 1900; 1902a; 1902b; 1902c; Wood 
1905), but a host of more recent important papers have 
shown the ever widening role of names in understand- 
ing historic landscapes (e.g. McDonnell 1970; Faull 
1979; Redmonds 1965; 1984; Higham 1989; 1993; Morris 
and McDonnell 1991; Fleming 1997b; 2000, but see 
Fellows-Jensen 1997). 

In landscape terms, surnames are as important as 
names, with a number of early important contributors 
(e.g. Folkard 1886; Turner 1896; Crossland 1900; 1902a). 
Dr George Redmonds led modern approaches to the 
study of surnames by his pioneering study of those 
found in or originating in the West Riding (Redmonds 
1973), and in their relationship to the landscape (e.g. 
Redmonds 1984; 1997). Along with Professor David 
Hey he has emphasised the importance of under- 
standing surnames as the outcome of an inter- 
disciplinary study of historical and landscape 
evidence (Redmonds 1997; Hey 2000). 

Names are one of the most challenging and poten- 
tially one of the most important aspects of historic land- 
scape work for the future. They transcend archaeologi- 
cal and historical periods, and have their importance in 
non-text aided periods. The greatest potential for the 
future lies in the unravelling of local meanings of com- 
mon elements by plotting their occurrence against 
geology, soils and topography. A recent study in the 
Yorkshire Dales has shown the potential of such work 
by looking at elements associated with reconstructed 
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medieval township boundaries, many of which had 
disappeared in antiquity. Apart from the usual ele- 
ments which mean a boundary, over 30 were frequent- 
ly found which had no etymological root meaning of 
boundary, and which otherwise would not be associat- 
ed with them. It is clear that these, and probably many 
more elements yet to be understood, have boundary 
associated meanings, which could only be understood 
by looking at them in the landscape. One group that is 
proving particularly rewarding are the numerous 
terms that refer to woodland (e.g. Smith 1961-63¢g, 288 
‘Wood’, 289 ‘Clearing’). Many of these have specific 
meanings such as form, size or location. Work on two of 
them, OE sceaga, developed as ‘shaw’, and ON skogr, 
developed mostly as ‘skew’, clearly refer to woodland 
on a boundary, and in most cases that of the medieval 
township, whatever other meaning they may have. 


10. Terminology 


Medieval documents record processes by which the 
medieval landscape was formed, laid out, occupied, 
managed and developed. However, they were never 
produced with future landscape historians in mind. 
It is therefore important to appreciate the differences 
between classes of documents, and their relative value 
and particularly their limitations for landscape work. It 
is particularly important to use the terminology of the 
documents with their meaning. The proper use of ter- 
minology for medieval territory is crucial for under- 
standing medieval and earlier landscapes. The term 
‘parish’ has become enshrined in archaeological lan- 
guage, literature and forms the basis of regional SMRs. 
The land unit within which much of northern land- 
scapes was divided, organised and developed, was the 
vill, from Latin villata or, in the vernacular tongue, the 
township. It is the vernacular word that gives a clue as 
to the origin of the medieval vill. The word comes from 
the OE tiin-scipe, meaning the inhabitants of the tin, 
the element tin in northern dialect being used to 
describe the territory which in Modern English would 
be called a township, and what historians of the later 


Middle Ages would call the community of the vill . 


(Michelmore 1981a, 236; Moorhouse Ch. 17, this vol- 
ume). An alternative term is byrlaw, the territory within 
which the law of the assembly of the community pre- 
vailed. Both these terms strike directly at the root and 
heart of communal sharing, whether in upland or low- 
land. Indeed the term ‘byrlaw’ is given to townships or 
parts of them in South Yorkshire such as Brampton 
Bierlow (e.g. Smith 1961-3a, 107). An appreciation of 
the township is therefore pivotal for our understanding 
of the medieval landscape, and where it came from. 
The term ‘parish’ is not only incorrect, but highly 
misleading, particularly where it is used as the basic 
unit on maps in SMRs on which are marked historic 
landscape features of medieval and earlier date. The 
term ‘parish’ is often confused with the ecclesiastical 
term, but in reality relates to the civil parish, territories 
created by the Poor Relief Act of 1662 (14 Chas II c12) 
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and developed by the Local Government Act of 1889 
(Riden 1987, 92-3; Winchester 1990, 5). Much of the 
confusion has arisen through the differing ways in 
which medieval man and ourselves view life. Until the 
19th century the majority of people were farmers, and 
their land was the most important thing to them, 
hence the importance of farming land within the 
township and its boundaries. Today we are mostly 
urban dwellers and it is the place where we live, city, 
town, village or farm that is important — boundaries 
have little value to our everyday life (Moorhouse 
1986a, 8). Often modern civil parishes created as a 
result of the 1889 Act, although bearing the same name 
as a medieval vill, can have little relevance to the area 
of it. Completely new territories could have been cre- 
ated which have no bearing on either name or territo- 
ry of early landscapes. If medieval landscapes are to be 
understood, then the units within which they were 
created, the vill or township, the manor, the monastic 
estate or the ecclesiastical parish should be defined 
and understood before their landscapes can be prop- 
erly identified and appreciated. 

We should also be cautious about the nature of the 
written word, since meanings clearly understood by. 
medieval creators are not so obvious to us today. 
Domesday Book can be taken as an example, a unique 
document that is perhaps the best-known of all 
medieval records. Early interpretations have had a pro- 
found influence on interpreting 11th and 12th 
century settlement and population movements in 
Yorkshire (e.g. Bishop 1948), now in need of radical 
revision through recent reinterpretation of the docu- 
ment. It is not a uniform record across the county. 
Headings of holdings do not refer to settlements in the 
sense of where people lived, but to where people 
farmed, the vill or the township. Recent scholarship 
has led to some major reinterpretations as to the form, 
function and even the date of the document (e.g. Roffe 
1991; 2000). The term ‘waste’ has traditionally been 
taken to refer to the devastation caused by William’s 
scorched earth policy during the winter of 1069-70, but 
recent work now suggests a number of possible inter- 
pretations, most of which may have more to do with 
the failure to produce assessment or value than devas- 
tation by the Normans (Palliser 1993, 8-23; Roffe 2000). 
A developing understanding of medieval records and 
why and how they were created could have a pro- 
found effect on the way they are used to understand 
the landscape, of which they were so much a part. 

Modern perceptions of medieval terms or build- 
ings still in use can have problems. A modern hall is 
usually a short narrow passage that gives access from 
outside the house to main rooms within it, yet in the 
medieval period, and earlier, the hall was the principal 
room in the building in which eating, ceremonial func- 
tions, family entertainment, and administration took 
place on different occasions. The modern closet is pos- 
sibly a toilet, a wardrobe or a small cupboard where 
we store the ‘hoover’, but in the medieval period it 
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was a gentleman’s study, often attached to his cham- 
ber. Our concepts of buildings that are still in use for 
the same functions have changed. Our modern view 
of churches is that they are buildings solely for public 
worship, but in the Middle Ages they were a combina- 
tion of religious centre and medieval village hall, a 
dual function, which, because of necessity, churches 
are returning to today. 

If we are to combine disciplines for understanding 
landscapes successfully, then we have to understand 
approaches and terminology in those outside our own 
sphere of work. The name elements when presented 
by non-name specialists are one of the most misused 
classes of data. 


11. Re-assessing Past Work 


Published works are often viewed as being etched in 
stone, but research on all aspects of the heritage is only 
a contribution to a greater understanding in the future. 
We should constantly be re-examining what has 
already been achieved, accepting that it was produced 
through philosophies and approaches of the time. One 
of the most important expressions of this is the re- 
evaluation of the archaeological evidence for the 
medieval peasant buildings at Wharram Percy, results 
which have had national implications not only for 
interpreting evidence from excavated buildings, but 
also for understanding the low-status standing vernac- 
ular ones (Wrathmell 1989a, 3-14). It also stands testi- 
mony to the then pioneering level and quality of site 
recording at Wharram in the 1950s and 1960s, which 
allowed the reinterpretation to take place. It may not 
have happened had it not been attempted by a modern 
landscape polymath, Stuart Wrathmell, who has inter- 
ests in archaeology, vernacular buildings, documentary 
evidence and landscapes, and was able to apply the 
skills from all these disciplines. This work illustrates the 
importance of understanding landscapes and _ their 
components from a multi-disciplinary approach. 
Modern approaches to using finds, and in particular 
pottery, and the modern understanding of monastic 
precincts were applied to the results of excavations at 
Kirkstall Abbey from 1950 to 1964, with some surpris- 
ing conclusions (Moorhouse and Wrathmell 1987). 
Earthwork landscapes are also susceptible to similar 
treatment. The village of Pockley, north-east of 
Helmsley, has been studied on three occasions by his- 
torical geographers, who initially examined the mor- 
phology of the surviving village, then with the earth- 
work remains, and most recently from the documents 
and further sketch survey (Allerston 1970; Taylor 1983, 
138, 139, fig.48; Roberts 1995). Each added to the under- 
_ standing of the form and development of the village, 
but it is unlikely that this will be the last word. In many 
ways the progressive work at Pockley illustrates the 
developing approaches to looking at landscapes over 
the past few decades. 
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12. Presenting the Past 


The academic understanding of historic landscapes 
and their contents is important, but a wider apprecia- 
tion of medieval people and their environment comes 
from the informed presentation of past life styles and 
their settings. There are many ways in which this can 
be achieved and Yorkshire has been at the forefront in 
many of these. The internationally renowned Jorvik 
Viking centre (illustrating an earlier period) stands at 
the head of a long list of similar ventures, including 
Barley Hall, also in York. In 1967 the Leeds experimen- 
tal replica pottery kiln experiments, initiated by Phil 
Mayes, pioneered understanding how medieval pot- 
tery was produced and how the colour and texture 
characteristics that we use to define it were created. A 
medieval fair was held at Bolton Percy in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, to raise funds for the conservation of 
the timber-framed gatehouse there. Replica medieval 
stalls and their coverings were created. Each year, a 
replica medieval craft was demonstrated to understand 
the process involved and to see what remained of that 
process in an archaeological setting. A series of annual 
charcoal-burning complexes produced the fuel for the 
roasting and smelting of iron-ore. A turf-built open- 
topped pottery kiln was fired, and bread baked in a 
free-standing replica oven. Appreciating the contribu- 
tion of the arts is illustrated by the developing interest 
in medieval music and the instruments used to play it, 
typified by the excellent York Waites. Replica medieval 
feasts are now becoming very popular, many supplied 
with the excellent authentic food produced by Peter 
Brears. This comes from an appreciation of the con- 
tents and processes involved, a quality evident in the 
replica ceramic vessels produced by John Hudson. If 
we are to appreciate the essence of medieval life then 
we have to understand how and why common things 
were made and used from a wide range of evidence, 
from documents to environmental analysis. 

Work on archaeological small finds has been dictat- 
ed by influences in their early study. The study of metal 
and bone small finds has been concentrated on their 
use because individually their shapes relate very close- 
ly to their function. Work on medieval ceramics has 
been heavily biased towards dating, though this is a 
use for which it is not ideally suited. The modern nam- 
ing of common medieval pot forms has been based on 
a very limited range of common shapes drawn from 
assumed but misleading functions: “cooking pot’, 
‘bowl’ and ‘jug’. Documents provide evidence for a 
much wider range of uses for these limited common 
shapes. For example, recipes for cooking, human med- 
ical, veterinary practices, craft processes, horticulture 
and many scientific processes demonstrate a wide 
range of uses (e.g. Moorhouse 1978; 1981c; 1993b; range 
of source material summarised in Reiser 1998). 

Study of the full range of recipes has led to a much 
wider and far clearer understanding of the uses of 
ceramics in medieval society. These include often 
unusual uses, ranging from the church to the garden 
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complex (Moorhouse 1987a, 179-82; 1991a). A detailed 
study of how the pots were used in the recipes has led 
to further study of the pot for wear marks, sooting char- 
acteristics and traces of residues. The potential of such 
work has been demonstrated on the well-stratified 
deposits from Sandal Castle, from the moated site at 
Gargrave, from the re-examination of the material from 
Kirkstall Abbey, and from Wharram Percy (Moorhouse 
1982; 1983; Moorhouse and Slowikowski 1987; 
Slowikowski 1989). The recipes contain a vast array of 
information on many household items, describing how 
they were used. These documents have been the realm 
of the philologist and word specialist, hence the spe- 
cialised places where many have been published. They 
are an unrivalled source of information for under- 
standing everyday medieval objects, a study which it is 
hoped will appear in book form in the future. 

A recent survey has revealed the range of excavated 
medieval glass forms (Tyson 2000). Similar to ceramics, 
a limited range of common green glass shapes was pro- 
duced, but recipes, iconography and manuscript illus- 
trations show that they have many uses, in domestic, 
craft, medicinal, and scientific processes, and that from 
the 14th century glass was in common use across the 
social spectrum. As well as individual vessels, glass was 
used as a component of specially made vessels and 
containers, such as in the chemical and distillation 
processes, together with pottery and the various met- 
als (Moorhouse 1972; 1987b; 1993b). 

The creation of specialist finds study groups has 
tended to focus attention within the group rather than 
between them, but this is now changing. An early 
attempt at such cross-fertilisation occurred at Leeds in 
1987, when a day school looked at the medieval 
kitchen at all social levels — as a building, what was 
used within it, how the equipment was used and what 
it produced and why. There were contributions from 
vernacular, social and economic historians, those 
involved in re-creating medieval food from recipes, 
and those studying pottery, metal, wood and glass 
artefacts. The national research groups covering ver- 


nacular architecture, medieval pottery and small finds . 


sponsored the day (Moorhouse 1987d). If we are to 
understand the medieval landscape and what took 
place within it, then similar cross-discipline approach- 
es should be encouraged. The remarkable develop- 
ment in the study of human and animal bones over 
the past fifteen years should be a model for the study 
of other material remains of the Middle Ages. 

The extensive social content of medieval writers, 
and particularly their poetry and drama has been 
tapped by social historians (a useful early example is 
Whitmore 1937), but rarely by students of the historic 
landscape. The explanation of extensive ornamental 
gardens in the literature is an example. The meaning, 
form, layout, contents and setting of often common 
and extensive ornamental and leisure gardens, integral 
with their houses and often adjacent to or set within 
parks, is seen as part of the symbolic, intellectual and 
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cultural development of particularly the later Middle 
Ages (e.g. Pearsall and Salter 1973). This emphasises the 
importance of looking at landscapes as they were cre- 
ated (Evison 1998, 32-3) rather than trying to under- 
stand elements of them out of context. The example of 
medieval seigneurial gardens is made even more 
potent by a recent seminal survey, which discusses 
Yorkshire’s surviving medieval seigneurial and greater 
houses (Emery 1996, 267-422). Their buildings are 
described out of context from their often well-pre- 
served, extensive contemporary landscapes of gardens 
and parks, a number of which had already been sur- 
veyed and published. Examples are Harewood Castle 
(Moorhouse 1989b), Cawood Castle (Blood and Taylor 
1992), Bolton Castle (Moorhouse 1991e, 29; 1993a, 19; 
and subsequent survey), while a recent survey of the 
earthworks of the deserted medieval village and 
manor site at Walburn (Swaledale) casts doubt on the 
published interpretation of the standing buildings of 
the manor complex there. 

Examining complexes as created in their landscape 
setting can have unexpected results. Fieldwork across 
the extensive area of parks and gardens associated 
with Bolton Castle in Wensleydale revealed canalised. 
water courses running from a series of springs in the 
hill slopes to the north of The Ellerlands. The water 
ran through a series of header ponds, on the plateau 
behind the castle, to feed extensive gardens within 
which the ‘castle’ is set. While details of much of the 
garden have been destroyed, such an elaborate water 
system implies a variety of functions (such as the 
already identified fountain base) fed through stone 
lined conduits. Geophysical survey is proposed to 
identify its plan, which may help understand the lay- 
out of this much-damaged extensive garden. Such 
water supply systems should exist on most large orna- 
mental garden complexes. 

It is probable that most, if not all, types and levels of 
seigneurial, ecclesiastical and monastic houses had 
extensive ornamental gardens with functional and 
leisure elements (e.g. Moorhouse 1981b, 822-30; Taylor 
2000). Many have been destroyed by successive gar- 
dens, and are only likely to survive where they have 
remained undisturbed. Over 50 have been identified 
across the northern part of the county on a wide range 
of landscapes. Their form, extent and detail can only be 
revealed by the skill necessary in recording subtle land- 
scapes typical of garden remains of all periods. Formal 
gardens are a good example of the need to see seigneur- 
ial landscapes as they were created and the importance 
of using the necessary level of skills to reveal and 
understand them. Equally they are an important ele- 
ment of landscape essential in their presentation. 

The interaction of buildings, landscapes and things 
used within them is self evident today, but it is not so 
obvious in studying the past because of the compart- 
mentalised way in which the elements of history are 
studied. The humble urinal is a particularly good 
example. Glass urinals have their own distinctive 
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shape and were used in the art of uroscopy, testing the 
colour of urine to determine illness. Medieval house- 
hold instruction books suggests that this should take 
place first thing in the morning and, by implication, in 
the bed chamber. Hence the frequent presence of the 
thicker parts of glass urinals found in chamber garder- 
obe deposits. Ceramic urinals are different in form and 
function from the glass vessels, but are also frequently 
found in garderobe deposits and in the drains leading 
from them. They were used to separate the human liq- 
uid and solid waste at source, the urine going straight 
into the variously shaped ceramic urinals, and the 
solids going down the garderobe shaft. Urine had 
many uses, its source often being specified in recipes. 
The contents of the pot was transferred into a large 
covered ceramic or wooden vessel kept in the garder- 
obe or passage, which when full would be emptied. 
This could explain the wide passage or large chambers 
to some garderobes, and the wall ‘cupboards’, which 
are usually interpreted as recesses for lights, could 
equally be for storing the flat bottomed ceramic cham- 
ber pot (Moorhouse 1986b, 100-2; 1993b, 129, 140), a 
view endorsed by the lack of sooting from the light on 
the top of the ‘cupboard’. 

One of the best ways of explaining past landscapes 
and monuments as they survive is to interpret them in 
such a way that the public can understand what the 
remains represent, and what they formed part of. The 
county contains some of the country’s most famous 
monuments which have all the potential for this. 
Fountains Abbey is a case in point. It is one of the best 
known monastic sites in Europe, yet its public percep- 
tion is that because the ruins of the church and claus- 
tral complex are so complete, that is all there was. 
Clearly this is not the case. The substantial earthwork 
remains of the grassed over precinct lies south of the 
River Skell within one of the most complete medieval 
stone precinct walls. A great deal of interpretative 
work has been carried out on the standing building. 

Sadly, this neglects the precinct and the extremely 
well-preserved monastic landscape surrounding the 
abbey, including the home park. This dwarfs the 
precinct area and contains a series of fine fishponds, 
rabbit warren, horse stud and contemporary quarries 
set within a surrounding park wall with a remarkable 
series of contemporary arched water conduits through 
it. The World Heritage status that Fountains enjoys is 
based on Studley Royal and the building remains of 
Fountains Abbey. Fountains is a classic example of how 
a large medieval landscape, in this case a monastic 
house and its near estate, could be explained to the 
public through what survives, using traditional and 
modern technological approaches to create the 
medieval landscape at it was used, and showing how 
a medieval monastery really worked. A similar prob- 
lem exists on English Heritage guardianship sites, 
monuments that were taken into public ownership 
because of their national importance. In terms of pre- 
sentation, many have not progressed much beyond 
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the cosmetically curated ruined walls, laid out paths 
and swathes of turf grass, a presentation approach 
pioneered by Sir Charles Peers well over half a centu- 
ry ago. One of the best ways of educating and inform- 
ing people is through things that they are familiar 
with. It is disappointing that opportunities are being 
missed to present our major surviving monuments in 
this way, particularly as the knowledge and under- 
standing already exist which would allow this. 


13. Preservation 


The ultimate in preserving the heritage is to give Listed 
Building status to a structure, and create parts of land- 
scapes as Scheduled Ancient Monuments (SAMs). The 
former are intermittently under review on a District or 
Unitary basis. Up to the mid 1980s SAMs were created 
through policies that created an unrepresentative selec- 
tion. Since 1986 a programme of re-evaluation under 
the Monuments Protection Programme (MPP) has been 
carried out, looking at a wider range of monuments 
than before and re-examining those already under pro- 
tection (Darvill et al. 1987; Startin 1995; English Heritage 
2000b). Sadly for medieval elements of the landscape 
this has been inadequate, because archaeological prin- 
ciples have been followed, and information in SMRs 
has been the basic and often only source used. The 
process has been conceived, managed and carried out 
by those with an archaeological background or train- 
ing. As a result the problems from previous policies are 
being compounded, with re-assessed monuments 
being inadequately defined, and with whole classes of 
minor but equally important landscape elements being 
overlooked, such as horse studs, or features common to 
each medieval township, such as archery butts and 
township meeting places. The MPP programme for 
industrial monuments has been approached in a differ- 
ent and more realistic way (e.g. Cranstone 1995; Stocker 
1995), but even here the vast known potential and vari- 
ety of surviving remains for the medieval period in 
Yorkshire has been underestimated. 

Any new policy for scheduling should have started 
from what we know and a system devised that would 
select the best of the rest for the full range of features 
known, not just those recognised through archaeology. 
For it to have any success there has to be a far greater 
working relationship between those involved at all lev- 
els of MPP and those studying the medieval landscape. 
Sound protection policies can only emerge from select- 
ing the best of what survives, and can only be achieved 
through an understanding of what is there, not what 
has haphazardly found its way into an SMR, and by 
those who have an informed eye as to what they are 
looking at and why. The importance of a landscape is 
not gauged by the number of ‘sites’ or finds in an SMR, 
but by an appreciation of a spatially integrated pres- 
ence of all related features found within it. Rather than 
preserving physical remains in isolation (which may 
represent only a small part of a monument in use), we 
need to schedule composite landscapes as they were 
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created and used. A move towards this is already tak- 
ing place, typified by the recent scheduling of the 
Knights Templar’s preceptory estate at Penhill in 
Wensleydale, a remarkably well preserved and well 
documented, short-lived (c.1160-1308) landscape of 
national importance. The emphasis has been to collect 
unstructured information and then see what it can tell 
us. Meaningful management, conservation and pre- 
sentation can only emerge from a thorough under- 
standing of landscapes, not from ‘sites’ identified casu- 
ally which have neither been properly understood, 
adequately defined, nor representative of their type. 

Much of the work needed to understand the 
medieval landscape of the county, and the regional 
forms that it takes and why, has already been done, but 
little of it is in the public domain. The sheer quantity of 
this material, its range and detail makes it impossible 
for the existing structure of SMRs to accommodate it. 
This is illustrated by the material collected as part of the 
West Yorkshire survey which did not get into either the 
published volumes (Faull and Moorhouse 1981), or into 
the SMR which was created a few years later. 
Information and knowledge is now becoming a com- 
mercial commodity. Much of the non-archaeological 
material outside SMRs has come and will progressive- 
ly continue to come from private research. The amal- 
gamation of all material is essential and ways have to 
be found that accommodates all parties concerned, the 
professional requiring the information and the private 
research worker who produces it. What is needed is a 
meeting of minds between those trying to understand 
the medieval landscape and those whose responsibili- 
ty it is to manage the historic landscape, to allow this 
wealth of rarely tapped knowledge to be used to help 
preserve and conserve through existing management, 
conservation and presentation initiatives. 


14. The Future 


The study of medieval urban and ‘rural’ landscapes 
are separate topics created by those who study them. 
In reality they were inexorably linked, as frequently 
demonstrated by social and economic historians. The 
total approach to rural medieval landscape studies is a 
relatively new concept. The use of documents to 
understand urban landscapes and their development 
for guiding and interpreting the work of archaeolo- 
gists is well known. These range from the major cen- 
tres such as Beverley, Hull and York (e.g. Hall 1988) to 
the failed inland port at Hedon (Slater 1985). There has 
not been the same approach to the countryside, by far 
the greatest area of the medieval landscape. The cause 
possibly lies in the way in which work on medieval 
landscapes has been funded. From the 1950s until the 
1970s grants were made for individual excavations on 
a national level, enabling archaeology to dictate the 
approaches to the study of medieval landscapes. 
While the emphasis has changed, the present succes- 
sor, English Heritage, still uses archaeology as a focus 
of its approach, with an ever increasing element of 
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theory and philosophy as a management tool. This 
history has created archaeology as the basis of nation- 
al government funding, and hence the principal phi- 
losophy and primary source for information of under- 
standing medieval landscapes. 

As such archaeology has provided the background 
for those whose professional responsibility it is to 
manage or work within the historic landscapes, from 
national organisations downwards. In this milieu, 
landscapes are often seen as disparate and unconnect- 
ed collections of archaeological ‘sites’, typified by Sites 
and Monument Records (SMRs), which in landscape 
terms contain little more than archaeological finds. 
These are the first ports of call for any collective work, 
whether it be for a university student or for assessing 
the archaeological potential of development work ini- 
tiated by PPGI16. In reality, SMRs are hopelessly inad- 
equate as resources for the medieval landscape. Trying 
to appreciate archaeological sites in isolation from the © 
landscape of which they formed part is like trying to 
understand a human organ without an appreciation of 
the form and workings of the human body of which it 
formed part. If we are to move forward then we have 
to appreciate the failings and shortcomings of past and 
present procedures and policies. 

The medieval landscape cannot be studied in isola- 
tion. It forms part of a continual development from ear- 
liest times to the present day and as such ‘medieval 
landscapes’ emerge from a total approach of looking at 
everything through large area survey, rather than 
going out looking for elements of them. This is particu- 
larly true of field systems, which often develop on the 
same fertile soil, but whose changes are not dictated by 
the Battle of Hastings in 1066 or Bosworth Field in 1485. 

The study of the medieval landscape should be 
approached initially from the discipline that promises 
and provides the greatest overall appreciation. This has 
to be from the documents in the first instance, support- 
ed by other approaches, such as the wider aspects of 
archaeology. The study has swung away from the 
archaeologist to the landscape historian. Where there is 
surviving documentation it is possible to recreate the 
various administrative structures within which all phys- 
ical elements were created. Perhaps more importantly 
the documents allow us to see the people who created, 
worked and managed the landscape, and through their 
surviving cultural literature gain an insight into their 
thoughts, aspirations and philosophies. The documents 
allow us to see the minutiae of the medieval landscape, | 
from the numerous horse studs, to the large numbers — 
and wide variety of features and structures found in — 
field systems, many of which are only evidenced by and — 
detected from the crucial but under-used source of . 
medieval and later name evidence. Against the present 
awareness of the potential of such evidence, even the 
most recent synthesis of the results of archaeological 
work for interpreting medieval landscapes focuses on 
major monuments such as churches, castles, monaster- 
ies, rural settlements and manors. This is not to dismiss 
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| archaeology, which has a crucial role to play in under- 
' standing medieval landscapes, but it has to be seen in 
| context of the contribution from other disciplines, and 
| in that sense it has to take a supporting role to the con- 


| tribution from documents. 


Much of the recent excellent work on Yorkshire 
| medieval landscapes outlined above has used mainly 
| written sources, and particularly name evidence. 
| Extensive areas of detailed field recording as opposed 
| to varying levels of sketch survey has rarely been com- 
bined with the documentary work. Examples of fully 
| integrated work are illustrated by some of that carried 
out by the RCHME, now part of English Heritage (e.g. 
Mackay and Swan 1989: Swan 1991; Swan et al. 1993; 
Swan and Mackay 1989; Swan et al. 1990) and the 
recent work in the Yorkshire Dales reported below 
(Moorhouse Ch. 17, this volume). 

The necessary skills of those studying, and in par- 
ticular those recording, medieval landscapes have not 
kept pace with the developing and widening subject, 
and the minimum level of skill necessary (a problem 
not peculiar to the study of medieval landscapes). 
There needs to be far greater appreciation of what can 
be achieved, how it can be achieved and an awareness 
of the range and levels of skills necessary. Re-training 
is now a way of life in many disciplines to keep work- 
ers aware of the often rapid developments in knowl- 
edge and approaches. The answer to the many ques- 
tions now asked of landscapes, from pure academic 
research to management, is not initially through 
archaeology. Nor is it through the growing popularity 
of abstract theoretical and philosophical models. These 
are for disciplines where no more instructive 
approaches exist. This is not to say that they do not 
have their place working with and supporting the 
documents, but not as the main approach. 

There are growing differences between approaches 
and skills practised and those needed to keep pace with 
developing knowledge. Pressures to justify their exis- 
| tence and the growing difficulties of funding have 
| forced university departments to broaden the scope of 

their teaching and venture beyond the topics for which 
many have become renowned. There is a need for 
training in total landscape techniques at a level ade- 
quate for the outside world. At the moment less than 
adequate basic skills are being taught for the rigours of 
the rapidly developing commercial world. The teach- 
ing of ‘medieval archaeology’ does not equip students 
to work within the medieval landscape after university. 
Universities must take responsibility for developing 
standards and equipping future generations in the dis- 
cipline, by showing the way forward and establishing 
acceptable minimum standards within the training pro- 
gramme. It is to universities and professionals that peo- 
ple look for guidance and standards. There has to be a 
far greater working relationship between those who 
teach and those who work professionally within the 
medieval landscape, and those who are trying to 
understand it. The only people to offer in-house field 
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survey training are the RCHME, now part of English 
Heritage; thus successive generations of field surveyors 
and landscape polymaths have been produced. This 
has not only produced highly competent surveyors, 
but has also passed on skills and knowledge that have 
been developed by successive generations, and hence a 
progressive understanding of the landscape. At the 
same time, there are many people without any training 
in field techniques who both teach and practice field 
surveying professionally. It is this aspect of approach- 
ing medieval landscape work that is the most worry- 
ing. A skilled field recorder of earthworks is not just 
someone who can use the modern technology which is 
now widely employed, but someone who has the skill 
to recognise earthwork landscapes, appreciate the vari- 
ous processes in their understanding and can present 
them as drawings, with the necessary skill in using 
hachures effectively, the modern technology being 
used as a means to an end rather than the end itself. 

Some of the problems have been caused by the 
development of the subject and by legislation. The 
emergence of PPG16 in 1990 created the need almost 
overnight for fully experienced landscape historians to 
act as commercial contractors. An analogy would be a 
nurse suddenly waking up one day and deciding to 
become a brain surgeon simply because they both 
work in the National Health Service. Such a scenario is 
absurd, yet it is assumed that an archaeologist can turn 
their hand to any aspect of the subject of archaeology 
with equal authority and without any training. 

There is a need to establish acceptable methodolo- 
gies and skills so that these can be implemented, both 
within and between all the disciplines that now con- 
tribute to understanding the physical form of the 
medieval landscape. To promote the necessary levels of 


understanding, to keep abreast of developing work 


and ideas, to pool knowledge, exchange ideas and 
direct research, it is proposed to establish a forum com- 
posed of the leading specialists on Yorkshire’s medieval 
landscapes who work within the ever widening range 
of disciplines which contribute to its understanding. It 
will include those already running large-scale land- 
scape projects. It is hoped that this will lead to a con- 
sensus of approach across a wide range of disciplines, 
a cross fertilisation of ideas and skills, and allow an 
appreciation of approaches between disciplines. It is 
hoped that such a forum will establish acceptable pro- 
cedures and standards, allow contributions from dif- 
ferent disciplines to be appreciated, allow sound 
research topics with the right level of support and 
guidance, act as a sounding board for research and pro- 
vide information and support for everybody at all lev- 


els. The principal role is seen in educating and inform- 


ing. One of its principal aims would be to assist profes- 
sional managers and curators at all levels. 

The integration of documents and archaeology can 
have a profound effect on the wider understanding of 
a subject and its development into the future. Typical 
are pottery production centres. Traditionally these are 
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known as ‘kiln sites’, because when disturbed it is the 
reddened kiln or the quantities of wasters found 
around the kiln that are recognised, and it is these that 
have been excavated in isolation (Moorhouse 1987f). In 
contrast, excavated potting tenements are rare 
(Moorhouse 1981c, 96-108; 1987e; forthcoming). 
Documentary evidence in the form of court rolls, 
account rolls and private charters place the potter in 
the setting of medieval society and identifies the form, 
layout and development of their working tenements 
(e.g. Le Patourel 1968). Typical is the long-lived potting 
community at Cowick near Snaith (Le Patourel 1968, 
passim; YAS MD135; MD141; MD182; MD335/Miller; 
ERYARS DD CL/1-45). Documentary evidence for 
communities like those at Cowick and elsewhere 
shows complicated histories. Successive occupation of 
a tenement may vary from potting to agriculture, or 
even other craft activities. Tenements may be combined 
or divided in two, while potting, agriculture or other 
craft activities might occur at the same time. Such evi- 
dence led to the excavation of potting centres in the 
same way that domestic occupation tenements are 
excavated, with some surprising results. Typical is the 
work at Wrenthorpe, West Yorkshire (Moorhouse and 
Roberts 1992) and Lyveden, Northants (Moorhouse 
1987e, figs 2, 3, 9; forthcoming). Archaeology has added 
a new and ever developing dimension to a relatively 
poorly documented medieval craft, developed from an 
appreciation of the documentary sources. Because of 
the way they were used, the archaeology of craft tene- 
ments is far more complicated than their domestic 
counterparts. The essential elements necessary in the 
production of pots, from the digging of the raw clay to 
the firing of the pots in the kiln, frequently moved 
around the potting tenement, producing complicated 
phasing. The remains of structures, and particularly 
covered drying areas, are very flimsy, and are difficult 
to find, and emphasise the importance of open-area 
excavation. The excavation of potting tenements has 
shown that there are often many thin, localised, lenses 
of clay spread across the tenement after each firing, 


which have been created as by-products of various 


processes, from redundant patching material for 
repairing the kiln to levelling filled-in pits in the yard 
areas. These lenses separate groups of material within 
and between firings and allow them to be identified. In 
this way we can recognise minute differences in a pot- 
ter’s products through changes in technology and 
stratigraphy (Moorhouse 1987f). Excavation has shown 
that dumping wasters within tenements has changed 
the face of landscapes. At Wrenthorpe from the late 
15th to the early 18th century the Foster Ford Beck and 
the Balne Beck was moved 60m westwards over a 
length of 200m, in places up to 4m deep (Moorhouse 
and Roberts 1992, 80, fig.45), while at Nuneaton 
(Warwickshire) the potting community of Chilvers 
Cotton created a raised landscape of up to 5m over a 2 
sq.-mile area. A direct modern parallel would be the 
way local authority refuse tips are built up, with 
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tipping taking place and then frequent levelling; using 
sampling techniques to understand their development 
would be considered folly. The acute dangers of using 
traditional sampling techniques on complicated long- 
term commercial pottery making complexes, whether 
Roman, medieval or later are now understood. 
Therefore material previously recovered from kilns 
using traditional techniques of excavation should not 
be considered as contemporary. By combining archae- 
ological approaches and documentary evidence for 
understanding potting tenements, we can develop a 
model which can also be used in understanding 
medieval landscapes in general, now and in the future. 
Lessons learnt from the past should form the basis of 
future research strategies. Elements of the landscape 
should be examined through a multi- and inter-disci- 
plinary approach as they were used, not just those 
fragments that survive in the landscape or are visible 
on aerial photographs. This highlights the need for 
carefully worked out long-term research strategies. 
The development of knowledge is better gained 
through planned research projects. The varying land- 
scape changes throughout the county governed by nat- 
ural and man-made conditions mean that no one pro- 
ject will suffice. Equally medieval landscapes should be 
seen in the development of landscapes through time, 
allowing them to emerge gradually, and should be 
studied through regional township groups rather than 
single abstract areas. Ideally, to compare and contrast 
landscapes a number of projects should exist spread 
across differing terrains of the county, with similar 
ideas, approaches, philosophies and levels of skills. A 
number of landscape projects already exist, some of 
them long-standing. Some focus on a single period, 
such as Tim Schadla-Hall’s work on the Mesolithic of 
Lake Flixton in the Vale of Pickering. Others are multi- 
period, such as the Foulness Valley project, outlined 
below (Ch. 15), directed by Peter Halkon and Professor 
Martin Millett, the Heslerton Parish Project run by 
Dominic Powlesland and outlined below (Ch. 16), the 
Wharram Percy Landscape Project, co-ordinated by 
Colin Hayfield (e.g. Hayfield 1987; 1988), the work in 
Swaledale by Tim Laurie and Professor Andrew 
Fleming (e.g. Fleming 1998a), and the work in the 
Yorkshire Dales, and particularly Wensleydale, outlined 
below (Ch. 17). Others have reconstructed medieval 
landscapes from documents such as the various pro- 
jects on medieval landscapes on the North York Moors 
(e.g. Harrison and Roberts 1989; Harrison 2000). In 
most of these archaeologically based projects the 
medieval landscape has not been constructed within 
the medieval township structure and has been exam- 
ined mainly from the archaeological record. For the 
results of this important work to be comparable, their 
landscapes need to be looked at within the medieval 
administrative units, and combined with systematic 
documentary work, including names. Equally, other 
regionally diverse parts of the county need to be 
examined. For example, Holderness has distinctive 
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natural characteristics that have dictated man’s use of it 
(e.g. Siddle 1967; English 1978; Allison 1984). Such work 
will not only lead to a better understanding of the 
Yorkshire landscape but it will form a firm basis for 
local people to appreciate their own regional heritage, a 
direction in which current Government thinking on 
the environment is heading (English Heritage 2000a). 
There is a growing tendency to explain landscapes 
through jargon and create artificial frameworks to 
manage them. Examples come from recent govern- 
ment backed initiatives (e.g. Roberts and Wrathmell 
1998; Fairclough 1999), which attempt to provide man- 
agement frameworks by using different approaches. 
Such approaches can be misleading, creating new 
terminology and models to explain existing knowl- 
edge. For example, it is perhaps the case that the 
‘Central Province’ defined in the recent work of 
Professor Roberts and Dr Wrathmell (Fig.126) coincides 
with basic geological formations, topography and soil 
types, which have formed the basis of settlement in its 
broadest sense throughout time. Indeed the signifi- 
cance of ‘upland’ and ‘lowland’ to man’s exploitation 
was highlighted by Sir Cyril Fox many years ago (Fox 
1932). We should be wary of models that are not based 
on first principles. In a typically perceptive comment, 
when talking about settlement forms, Professor David 
Austin remarked ‘one of the most important [problems] 
is the confusion caused by offering explanations of 
process at the same time as presenting basic patterns’ 
(Austin 1990, 144). In other words we should meaning- 
fully amass information and see what it tells us, rather 
than creating abstract models into which we insert 
facts and information for explanation. Changes in the 
contemporary natural environment define differences 
between arable and pastoral farming and the loosely 


related form of nucleated and non-nucleated settle- . 


ment patterns associated with each, but neither geolo- 
gy alone, nor artificial models can identify differences 
within these. For example, conventional work from 
documents, names, maps and fieldwork is identifying 
an ever increasing variety of dispersed settlement pat- 
terns on the North York Moors (Hodgson 1980; 
McDonnell 1986; Harrison and Roberts 1989; Harrison 
2000). This shows the differences created by man’s 
varying ways of exploiting the upland landscape. 
Equally, many years ago Professor Jope drew our atten- 
tion to the differing distributions of contemporary cul- 
tural traits, warning of the problems of looking at 
regions in purely archaeological terms (Jope 1963). 
Similarly, early communities drew on a range of 
resources which could be scattered over many miles, 
and are unlikely to be identified by geology or artificial 
models alone. Professor Everitt’s pioneering work (e.g. 
Everitt 1977; 1979; 1985) on the significance and impor- 
tance of pays, followed by Dr Harold Fox’s penetrating 
study of the eastern Midland Wold region (Fox 1989; 
2000) are realistic landscape models based on how and 
why man exploited the landscape, and are capable of 
much development. Such regions do exist in Yorkshire, 
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such as those based loosely on the Yorkshire Dales, 
North York Moors and the Yorkshire Wolds, and sub- 
regions within them, from which the townships recog- 
nised in the Middle Ages probably developed. 
Different geographical formations dictate the shape of 
the sub-regions and their interplay — some of those in 
the Yorkshire Dales are based on central grazing areas. 
As these appear to form the basis of township groups 
of the documented post-Norman Conquest period, this 
avenue forms an additional important line of research. 

Why is the medieval landscape of Yorkshire impor- 
tant in a national context? It may seem egotistic to ask 
such a question, even for a Yorkshireman! In today’s 
world of national assessment and national funding, 
nationwide importance is essential. Many aspects of 
Yorkshire’s medieval landscapes are truly of national 
significance for a number of reasons: they represent 
unique features; can make a major contribution to less 
well preserved and documented landscapes else- 
where; provide the earliest national evidence yet 
known for that aspect of the landscape; or because 
more work has been carried out on them than else- 
where. The most obvious example are monastic estates. 
The textile industry is usually thought to reach emi- 
nence in the post-medieval period, but all aspects were 
well established by the 13th century, particularly in the 
Pennines (Figs 55-7). The industrial revolution is usual- 
ly thought to start in the 16th century. Commercial coal 
extraction had long been commonplace in southern 
Yorkshire by the late 13th, with the earliest document- 
ed gallery mine of 1311 and a deep mine of 1329. Iron 
production was extensive and in industrial proportions 
by the late 13th century, each operation being run by a 
single man (who would be called iron-masters in the 
16th century) at the head of large work-forces involved 
in all parts of the process. The water-powered iron- 
working complexes documented by the late 12th cen- 
tury became the norm by the 14th, with the earliest ref- 
erence nationally to an oliver (a tilt hammer) occurring 
in 1349. Apart from being exceptionally well docu- 
mented, the landscape remains of ironworking are 
very well preserved. The landscape and documentary 
evidence of the full range of stone-working complexes 
are equally well preserved. Yorkshire’s present impor- 
tance as a horse breeding centre is documented from 
the 12th century, was prominent from the 14th, and is 
represented by large numbers of studs with a variety of 
plan types scattered across the county, particularly in 
the north-west of the region. These illustrate some of 
the richness and variety of the surviving cultural evi- 
dence of Yorkshire’s medieval heritage. Much of this 
realisation has come in recent decades from a total 
approach to looking at landscapes, not by going out 


- hunting for aspects of ‘sites’ in isolation. It testifies to 


the importance of an informed and co-ordinated 
approach to the subject, and the importance of seeing 
the medieval heritage through the eyes of those who 
created it and why, and within the general develop- 
ment of the landscape as a whole and through time. 
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Figure 55: Distribution of weavers in the West Riding from surnames in the 1379 Poll Tax. This illustrates a vibrant textile 
industry away from the traditional urban centres in the 1370s, focused on southern Yorkshire, the York area, the valley of the 
River Wharfe and the southern part of the Yorkshire Dales. The full range of crafts involved in textile production are indicat- 
ed by craft surnames in the same tax assessment in similar concentrations, including fullers and tailors (Figs 56-7). From 
Moorhouse 1n prep. e 
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Figure 56: Distribution of fullers in the West Riding in the 1379 Poll Tax. The solid circles indicate occupational bynames, 
indicating practising fullers, the open circles ‘fuller’ as a surname, suggesting perhaps the former presence of fulling in past 
generations (see Figs 55; 57). From Moorhouse in prep. e 
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Figure 57: Distribution of tailors in the West Riding in the 1379 Poll Tax. The solid black circles indicates ‘tailor’ as an occu- 
pational byname, indicating a practising tailor. The distribution emphasises the presence of tailors spread through the country- 
side and not always within the areas of textile production or urban centres (see Figs 55-6). From Moorhouse in prep. e 


This paper has not set out to be an exhaustive sur- 
vey of every aspect of work that has been carried out 
on the medieval landscape of the county. Themes have 
been examined to illustrate the process. A great deal 
has not been covered. The approach has been to devel- 
op the idea of looking at landscapes as they were used, 
not through the bits of them which survive today 
studied in isolation. Whatever direction the study of 
the medieval landscape takes in the next few decades 
it has to be based on what formed the underlying 
_ foundations of man’s exploitation, and the most infor- 
mative approach for understanding the layout of the 
medieval landscape and its contents. These have to be 
the natural environment and the various strands of 
the documentary and name evidence. Documents are 
not the sole answer to landscape work. They provide 
a unique skeleton that allows the landscape layout, 
organisation and development to be understood, 
which can be clothed and appreciated from fieldwork, 
excavation, geophysical survey, environmental work 
and particularly field survey (total, from buildings to 
earthworks). Equally, documents can help understand 
the details of elements of the landscape and their 
development, such as upstanding buildings, groups of 
earthworks or excavated plans and their associated 
finds, whether it is the layout and function of monas- 
tic precincts and manorial complexes, the multi-func- 
tional park, or the often socially and economically self- 
contained permanent ironworking complex, with its 
frequently vast water catchment areas. Those who 


work professionally within, manage and conserve 
medieval landscapes are rarely the same people who 
try to understand them, and there should be a far clos- 
er working relationship between the two. We need a 
period of communal learning within and between dis- 
ciplines. From this will come a far wider body of peo- 


- ple with a deeper understanding of the subject at all 


levels, which in turn will create a far more compre- 
hensive body of realistic material, upon which plan- 
ners, conservationists, archaeological curators and 
managers can work, provide more realistic research 
trends, and form a firmer base on which to present the 
historic landscape to the public and teach the subject 
to future generations. 

Such strategies are for long-term goals, but what 
about the immediate future? It would be inappropri- 
ate to give a shopping list, but some aspects of the sub- 
ject should be considered; practical, administrative 
and philosophical. Settlement (nucleated and dis- 
persed) has been a dominant force in the study of the 
medieval landscape to date. We need to see them and 
their development as a product of the landscape of 
which they have formed part. Whoever created them 
and why, and there is a growing evidence that it had 
as much to do with the inhabitants of the township 
rather than the lords, clearly re-shaped the greater 
part of the township, the composite field system. We 
need to see landscape components as they were used; 
the manor complex, for example, comprised residen- 
tial, farming and horticultural elements, and a water 
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supply which fed each, not just the surviving “manor 
house’ and/or barn. Survey is paramount to provide 
the essential blueprint for interpretation, whether it be 
buildings, landscapes or both, but there needs to be a 
major training programme to provide the necessary 
skills to create this; it is as important for those working 
with and assessing medieval landscapes to have the 
experience, as well as those carrying out survey work. 
A revised MPP programme is essential if realistic, 
properly understood and representative medieval 
landscapes are to be preserved for the future; we 
should be working away from ‘sites’ to meaningful 
large composite landscapes. Attention so far has been 
focused on the large, more obvious, features of the 
relict landscapes. We should now begin to understand 
the considerable number of minor elements which 
made up the medieval landscape, so familiar to 
medieval man, but long since redundant and now 
largely forgotten. Many of them are well documented 
but there are few about which we can claim any phys- 
ical understanding. Some of these have been men- 
tioned above: the many features associated with 
routeways, waterways, upland farms and their devel- 
opment, and a wide range of quarry sites. The full 
range of medieval crafts and industries has received 
little attention. The wealth of documentary and land- 
scape evidence includes the presence of ghettos of iso- 
lated craft settlements composed of associated crafts- 
men involved in the same activity, such as the building 
trade. Many are well documented and have been 
recognised on the ground across the county, as at 
Woodhouse in Winksley township (North Yorkshire) 
and Gawthorpe in Ossett township (West Yorkshire). 
This is not meant to be a priority list of elements 
requiring the most urgent attention. It is merely the tip 
of a vast iceberg in terms of the components of the 
medieval landscape that are well documented but 
which we have very little if any appreciation of. 
Upland landscapes have been neglected in favour 
of their lowland areas. Their unique resources include, 
amongst many other components, vast integrated 


stock and sheep complexes and grazing grounds, — 


stone extraction and mineral mining and smelting 
complexes with their vast water systems for power. 
The predominantly pastoral farming dictated the way 
in which man exploited its landscape, many now 
unusual features of relict farming revealed through 
the surviving court records recently explored by Dr 
Winchester (2000). It is an understanding of how the 
upland landscapes worked and the variations in them, 
through the documents, that will allow them to be 
appreciated and their surveyed remains interpreted. 
English Heritage’s decentralisation created the 
Yorkshire region on 1 April 1999, based in York. While 
such regionalisation is to be welcomed, it can only 
become effective if it works with local people. 

Behind these and many more ideas for the way for- 
ward, we should not lose touch of the thought that we 
are dealing with a landscape created in a period which 
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we can begin to understand how and why it developed 
by using contemporary documentation. We can also 
begin to look into the mind of medieval man through 
his social and cultural literature to see, for example 
what lay behind private landscapes such as parks and 
gardens. We should also not forget that “medieval land- 
scape’ is a term we apply to a phase in the gradual evo- 
lution of the landscape through time, and that land- 
scapes were created by people. For the first time, the 
post-Norman Conquest period provides the ability to 
understand people, hence identify, interpret and 
appreciate what they created. From this we have a firm 
basis from which we can work backwards in time. 
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Summary 


The paper seeks to develop priorities for the study of the peri- 
od from the 16th century to the present in Yorkshire, build- 
ing on existing work and new thinking. The differences in 
intellectual culture between post-medieval and industrial 
archaeology are discussed. For industrial archaeology, recent 
emphasis on data-gathering allows a coherent resource 
assessment to be prepared, but research questions remain 
functionalist in approach. For post-medieval archaeology, the 
sheer wealth and variety of the evidence renders a resource 
assessment difficult to formulate, but the research agenda 
and framework can pose some very interesting questions. 
The post-medieval and industrial past has directly shaped 
our current society; its archaeological study is exciting, con- 
tentious, and highly relevant to any full understanding of 
modern society and its future. 


Key words: industrial archaeology, post-medieval, his- 
torical archaeology, research questions, social power, 
capitalism, relevance to present 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this volume is to develop a coherent 
set of research frameworks for Yorkshire. As Peter 
Addyman has reminded us (Ch. 2), that should 
involve a resource assessment (describing the nature 
of the archaeological evidence and the current state of 
knowledge); a research agenda (exposing the gaps in 
current knowledge and identifying the questions that 
need to be researched); and a research strategy (the 
priorities and methods for achieving those answers). 
And I was asked to cover both post-medieval and 

industrial archaeology. In the space available, it is sim- 
_ ply not possible to meet this brief in full — for exam- 
ple, I will not even mention the nationally important 
World War II military archaeology that Peter Addyman 
referred to in his keynote address. 

Iam also aware that frameworks should be worked 
up by dialogue, not invented by any individual in iso- 
lation; this paper should be seen as a part of this dia- 
logue, rather than as a single definitive conclusion. 
And for our framework (however good on paper) to 
achieve its objective of steering future research and 
conservation to those areas where they are most 
important, it must operate effectively in the real world 
of PPG16, competitive tendering, the re-organisation 
of the national archaeological bodies, and the other 
outside pressures that impinge on the world of archae- 
ology; our curatorial archaeologists need to make full 
use of this document, and apply their expertise to 
devising effective means of translating the research 
priorities into action. 
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The devil is in the combination of post-medieval 
and industrial archaeology. They remain two very dif- 
ferent beasts: Post-medieval archaeology has been 
developed by archaeologists, trained in and working 
forwards from the study of the more distant past, 
whereas industrial archaeology has mainly been devel- 
oped by non-archaeologists, often working backwards 
from present involvement in the industries whose past 
they study. Industrial ‘archaeology’ has often in prac- 
tice been historically- rather than archaeologically led; 
at best this can result in fruitful synthesis, but too often 
it has ignored the real differences between archaeolog- 
ical and historical evidence and the questions that they 
can answer. Conversely, post-medieval archaeology 
has sometimes studied the archaeological evidence 
with insufficient reference to the history, and historians 
of the post-medieval period have regularly ignored the 
wealth of material evidence for their period, and all too 
often continue to do so. Neither is intrinsically more 
important or more reliable than the other; each offers 
insights that the other cannot. In general, historical evi- 
dence illuminates events, intentions, and what was in 
people’s minds, whereas archaeological evidence illu- 
minates processes, and what actually happened on the 
ground; socially, also, archaeology can reach the parts 
that history struggles to reach, giving a voice via their 
material culture to the historically voiceless elements of 
society. As post-medieval and industrial archaeology 
converge, we may move more towards an American- 
style definition of historical archaeology as the fusion 
of both (though by 2003 it is clear that ‘historical 
archaeology’ in its broad definition as the matching 
twin to prehistory, and ‘later 2nd millennium archaeol- 
ogy’ as in the American usage of the term, are and 
should be two very different things: Andren 1998; 
Funari et al. 2001; Cranstone forthcoming). It may even 
be that post-medieval/historical archaeology takes over 
the cutting edge in the development of archaeological 
theory and methods that has for so long been occupied 
by prehistory. 

As I prepared this paper, some aspects of the differ- 
ences in culture between post-medieval and industrial 
archaeology became clearer to me. For the former, I 
have used the ideas that the Society for Post-Medieval 
Archaeology is beginning to formulate for revision of 
our 1980s Priorities Document (SPMA 1988); these 
ideas are looking at the big issues of society, but due to 
the sheer wealth and variety of the physical evidence 
we struggle to produce a meaningful resource assess- 
ment. Intellectually, post-medieval archaeology is now 
a lively and rapidly-developing subject — workers 
such as Matthew Johnson (1996) are providing new 
frameworks to be tested by that wealth of data, and 
the papers in Tarlow and West 1999 (published shortly 
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before this paper was written and therefore not assim- 
ilated into what follows) offer a further tranche of new 
thinking. 

For industrial archaeology, by contrast, I have used 
the almost-complete draft of the Priorities Document 
prepared by the North East England Industrial 
Archaeology Panel (Giles forthcoming); this contains 
an excellent ‘ground-level’ resource assessment by 
industry, but few questions that rise above the func- 
tional. Similarly, the most recent national overview of 
industrial archaeology (Palmer and Neaverson 1998), 
offers a thorough review of current methodology and 
practice, but does not often rise above the functional 
and descriptive. 1am reminded of the cynical summa- 
ry of the early 1970s theoretical debate in archaeology 
— ‘functionalism never leaves the ground, and struc- 
turalism never approaches it’. However, the criticism 
often levelled at industrial archaeology of being “mere- 
ly functionalist’, is in my opinion an inadequate analy- 
sis. There is nothing wrong with good functionalism, 
which seeks to expand the sum of human knowledge 
and understanding by investigating how a process or a 
culture operates at a pragmatic level. Indeed, good 
analytic functionalist research into industry and tech- 
nology must surely remain an integral and important 
part of the subject. The problem is not the use of func- 
tionalist approaches, but the (relative) failure to sup- 
plement them with less pragmatic insights. The main 
weakness, however, in much current industrial 
archaeology, whether functionalist or post-processual, 
is a failure to rise above description and analogy into 
that level of analysis (from whatever theoretical per- 
spective) that generates real advances in interpreta- 
tion and understanding. 

At the same time, this brings us straight to what is 
still one of the main priorities for industrial archaeolo- 
gy — developing a coherent and reasonably compre- 
hensive database of known sites, and a basic frame- 
work of knowledge and understanding of the nature 
of the resource, both so that development control can 
be applied consistently and intelligently, and to pro- 
duce that foundation on which we can erect our 


superstructure of higher-order questions and under- 


standing. So the remainder of my paper will be back- 
to-front chronologically — I will briefly summarise the 
resource assessment and agenda for industrial archae- 
ology, then try to frame some of the wider questions 
that I think we should be addressing in post- 
medieval/historical archaeology more widely. 


2. Industrial Archaeology: Resource 
Assessment 


At a national level, the Step 1 and Step 3 Reports pre- 
pared for English Heritage as part of the industrial 
archaeology coverage of the Monuments Protection 
Programme (‘Industrial MPP’) provide a framework 
within which the importance of sites of each industry 
within Yorkshire (or indeed any other English county) 
can be assessed (Cranstone 1995; Stocker 1995); these 
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reports are not normally formally published, but are 
submitted for outside consultation, and are available 
from English Heritage Scheduling Section. While they 
are prepared within a different framework, for a dif- 
ferent purpose, they approximate to a national 
Resource Assessment and Management (as opposed to 
Research) Framework for each industry, with elements 
of a research agenda, all within the conceptual limita- 
tions imposed by an industry-specific approach. As 
with other aspects of post-medieval archaeology, the 
relevant sections of Crossley (1990) also provide clear, 
concise, and thorough national summaries of the 
development and field remains of most industries up 
to c.1800, from a 1980s academic perspective. For any 
industry, it should be stressed that important remains 
are not confined to the obvious (often dramatic) 
upstanding structures or incut extractive features; as 
with any other aspect of archaeology, earthworks, 
below-ground stratigraphy and landscapes are impor- 
tant, and in industrial archaeology the study of 
process residues is of prime importance for the under- 
standing of technology and its development; deposits 
of such residues (including, for example, organic 
residues in the textile industries, and deposits on 
structures in the chemical industries) should always be 
given careful attention, both in research and in devel- 
opment control policies and briefs. 

Yorkshire is best known for its extractive and heavy 
manufacturing industries, and the national importance 
of these has already been highlighted by Industrial 
MPP reports for the various metal-mining and -smelt- 
ing industries, coal mining, and alum production. In 
terms of both landscape and social context, the indus- 
trial archaeology of Yorkshire can be divided between 
the rural industries of the Yorkshire Dales and North 
York Moors, and the urban industries of South and 
West Yorkshire and Teesside. The directly industrial 
component is limited outside these four concentrations. 


2.1 Non-ferrous metals 


Perhaps the best known of these industries (and one of 
the easiest for traditional archaeology to comprehend) 
is the lead industry of the Yorkshire Dales, with some 
copper, and later zinc and barytes, also extracted. The 
ores are found in mineral veins within a discrete ore- 
field, where they are normally hosted by 
Carboniferous Limestone beds. The best overall sur- 
veys of this industry remain Clough (1962; 1980), 
Raistrick (1975a; 1975b), and Raistrick and Jennings 
(1965); more recent material is contained in most vol- 
umes of British Mining (the journal of the Northern 
Mine Research Society), but a full modern synthesis is 
much needed. There are as yet very few demonstrable 
medieval or earlier mining features, though many 
more are doubtless present as currently undatable ele- 
ments within multi-period mining landscape 
palimpsests; so far as is known, mining was dominated 
by small shafts and opencuts, directly on the outcrops 
of the veins. As regards smelting, the bale-hill smelter 
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is described in Willies and Cranstone 1992, though 
again more recent work already requires a new syn- 
thesis. The post-medieval period sees the development 
of mining on a far larger scale, with gunpowder blast- 
ing and long railed levels. The technology of ore-pro- 
cessing also becomes steadily more sophisticated, with 
the development of water-powered crushing and (in 
the 19th century) mechanised dressing floors and mills, 
again normally waterpowered in Yorkshire. The ore- 
hearth smeltmill (using water power and charcoal or 
wood and peat fuel) replaced the bale hill in the 16th 
century, and was itself supplemented by the coal- 
fuelled reverberatory (‘cupola’) smelter in the 18th cen- 
tury, while slags from both processes were resmelted in 
the slag mill. These developments in smelting technol- 
ogy themselves had major implications for mining and 
ore-processing, their finer-grained feedstock allowing 
lower-grade and more finely disseminated ores to be 
mined and processed. The Yorkshire Dales contain 
many major individual monuments of this industry, 
embedded in a wider mining landscape; the industry 
had a dominant effect on the Dales area until its col- 
lapse in the 1870s and 1880s. Conservation measures by 
the Yorkshire Dales National Park have included a con- 
siderable corpus of archaeological investigation, rang- 
ing from monument-specific excavation and building 
recording to more extensive landscape surveys, and a 
first analysis of the influence of mining on the wider 
human landscape. 


2.2 Iron 


Iron mining has received much less attention than 
lead mining from industrial archaeologists. Unlike the 
non-ferrous metals, the ores are normally found in 
sedimentary deposits; in Yorkshire the most important 
ores were ironstone seams and nodules in the Coal 
Measures of South and West Yorkshire, and bedded 
iron ores in the Jurassic strata of the North York Moors. 
The latter is notable for its abundant and excellent 19th 
century evidence, including features such as fan-hous- 
es that were more typical of coal-mining technology, 
but which very rarely survive in the urbanised land- 
scapes of the coalfields (Chapman 1992). Study of iron 
mining on the coalfield has been bedevilled by failure 
to distinguish adequately between iron and coal min- 
ing (many of the earlier mines were actually for iron- 
stone), and by the misuse of the term ‘bellpit’ for any 
mineshafts closely surrounded by spoil tips (many of 
which are in fact the surface expression of much more 
sophisticated underground features (Cranstone 1994, 
145; Egan 1987, 290-1). In both areas, assessment for 
Industrial MPP has revealed extensive field evidence 
of considerable national importance, virtually none of 
which is published. Both industries are prime candi- 
- dates for large-scale research, to include systematic site 
identification and gazetteers, analytical survey of the 
more important sites, and publication. 

Turning to iron smelting, Yorkshire contains a very 
notable concentration of bloomeries on the North York 
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Moors; the majority are probably medieval, and the sites 
include important evidence for the development of 
water-powered smelting (J.G. McDonnell, pers. comm.). 
There are also important bloomeries on the coalfield, 
and scattered up the eastern margins of the Pennines; 
again, these sites include important early water-pow- 
ered examples (S. Moorhouse, pers. comm.). Research 
on this subject is active, but systematic and analytic pub- 
lication remains a priority. The charcoal blast furnace 
was introduced into England in the late 15th century, 
and a number of sites are known in Yorkshire from the 
16th to the 18th centuries. The coalfield also contains a 
number of early coke furnace sites. For both charcoal- 
and coke-fuelled smelting, the associated forge indus- 
tries remain very under-studied. There were major 19th 
century iron and (later) mild steel industries in South 
and West Yorkshire, and on Teesside. 

‘Steel’ until the 1850s was a specialist product, con- 
sisting of an alloy of otherwise very pure iron with 
controlled amounts of carbon. From the 17th century 
onwards, steel was produced in the solid state (blister 
steel’) by cementation (the heating of wrought iron 
with charcoal in a sealed chest). Sheffield was one of 
the centres of this industry from the outset, and 
became the main national centre of the steel industry 
from the mid 18th century, when the crucible process 
for melting blister steel to produce a homogeneous 
cast product was developed there. The history and 
technology of steel production have been described by 
Barraclough (1984a; 1984b), but identification and 
preservation of field evidence remains a priority. The 
manufacturing industries and crafts (notably cutlery) 
that used this steel are only now starting to receive 
similar attention (Beauchamp 1996). The bulk steel 
industry developed from the mid 19th century, with 
centres on Teesside and in Sheffield. 


2.3 Coal 


The coal industry was of course of prime importance 
to the industrial development of South and West 
Yorkshire. There is a need for good description and 
analytical survey of the surviving coal/iron mining 
landscapes (as already noted, these cannot be reliably 
distinguished a priori, and were in some cases gen- 
uinely inextricably linked). Research and development 
control need to take full account of the potential sur- 
vival of underground workings, potentially of 
medieval date (cf. Coleorton in Leicestershire (Hartley 
1994)). The development of coal mining through the 
18th and 19th centuries is also a major topic, surpris- 
ingly under-studied from the field evidence, while the 
20th century industry with all its problems of scale, 
methodology and politics, is also a nettle that we must 


- grasp while some field monuments still survive. 


2.4 Quarrying 
Quarrying and other forms of stone extraction have 


been a major industry in Yorkshire in terms of land- 
scape impact (perhaps less so in terms of social and 
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economic importance), but remains surprisingly under- 
studied both regionally (but see Chs 11 and 13, this vol- 
ume) and nationally. The industry includes both 
dimension stone and rubblestone extraction, along 
with more specialised products such as flagstones, mill- 
stones and grindstones, chert, and jet. Limeburning 
and cement-making have also been important; 
limekilns are widespread, and the county includes the 
important late 19th and 20th century Langcliffe lime- 
works (Trueman 1992). It is to be hoped that current 
MPP coverage of both quarrying and lime/cement 
manufacture will provoke more detailed research and 
publication on the various aspects of these industries. 


2.5.Glass 


The technology of this industry has been admirably 
surveyed by Crossley (1990, 226-42), augmented and 
updated by recent MPP coverage (also carried out by 
Crossley). The medieval tradition of wood-fuelled 
glassmaking (poorly known in Yorkshire) was 
replaced in the later 16th century by improved fur- 
naces of French derivation, of which Rosedale and 
Hutton-le-Hole are important excavated examples 
from the North York Moors. Coal fuel rapidly replaced 
wood in the early 17th century, resulting in a reloca- 
tion of the industry from the forests to the coalfields. 
South Yorkshire therefore became a major centre, with 
important surviving or excavated structures at 
Bolsterstone, Gawber, and Catcliffe. Later develop- 
ments, including industries in the Leeds and 
Castleford areas, also merit more study. 


2.6 Alum 


The techniques of alum production were mastered in 
England around 1600, and from this date until c.1850 
the British industry was overwhelmingly centred on 
the North York Moors, where many well-preserved and 
important sites remain (Marshall 1995). The technique 
involved large-scale quarrying of suitable shale, fol- 
lowed by heap-roasting and leaching in pits (still at or 
very near the quarry) to produce a solution of alumini- 
um sulphate. This liquor was then run through troughs 


to an alum house (often at some distance downhill from — 


the quarry), where it was purified, converted to alum 
by the addition of potassium- or ammonia-containing 
solutions, and evaporated to produce crystalline alum. 
The quarries remain as dramatic landscape features, 
and the alum houses represent an important stage in 
the early development of the chemical industries. The 
North Yorkshire industry was replaced in the mid 19th 
century by new processes using colliery waste shale 
and hot sulphuric acid, of which works at Goole and 
Wakefield would be important representatives should 
field remains be located by future work. 


2.7 Chemicals 


The chemical industries form a large, diverse, and des- 
perately under-studied subject. The subject includes a 
range of inorganic manufactures (of which alum and 
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copperas are important early developments well-repre- 
sented in Yorkshire), the 19th to early-20th century 
floruit of coal-based organic chemicals, and the 20th 
century development of an oil-based industry. For the 
latter two categories, the Teesside chemical industry is 
clearly of prime importance, but the chemical industries 
of South and West Yorkshire also demand attention. 


2.8 Clay products 


There are vast gaps in our knowledge about the pro- 
duction of brick, tile, terracotta, refractories, pottery, 
tobacco pipes, and other clay products, despite the 
apparent wealth of surviving field remains and good 
work on some aspects of pottery production (Brears 
1971; Moorhouse and Roberts 1992). Clays are wide- 
spread in the county, and of very variable composition, 
properties and suitability for the various uses. In prac- 
tice, clay-product industries became increasingly con- 
centrated on the coalfield, due both to the large fuel 
requirements and (for some purposes) to the availabil- 
ity of refractory fireclays within the Coal Measures. 


2.9 Textiles 


The textile industry was obviously a very major indus- 
try in West Yorkshire throughout the period, and 
remains a dominant feature of its industrial archaeolo- 
gy. The recent RCHME survey (Giles and Goodall 
1992) forms an excellent and monumental analysis of 
the standing mills and the built landscape of which 
they form a part, combining architectural and histori- 
cal data. However (as its sub-title indicates) its scope 
excludes the earlier phases of small-scale mills 
(notably, perhaps, fulling mills), domestic and semi- 
domestic industry, and the broader landscape of 
water-management and routeways within which the 
upstanding mills were embedded. Process residues of 
the textile industry remain (to this author’s knowl- 
edge) totally undefined and unstudied; presumably 
they will consist of organic residues (potentially pre- 
served in millponds and the damper rubbish dumps), 
and dumps of solid wastes and rubbish, sometimes at 
least within the perimeter of the individual works 
from which they emanated. The archaeological skills 
of the excavator, landscape surveyor, archaeological 
scientist, and finds analyst remain to be applied. 


2.10 Utilities, transport and civil engineering 


Space precludes any detailed analysis of these aspects 
of the industrial heritage, which includes gas, electric- 
ity, water supply, canals, railways, roads and other 
routes, bridges, dams, ports, and harbours. In general, 
the upstanding structures of the 18th to 20th centuries 
have received, or are now receiving, good attention 
from architectural historians and historical engineers, 
though much remains to be done. However, the earli- 
er phases, the below-ground and earthwork evidence, 
and the landscape aspects remain under-studied. 
These are precisely the areas where the archaeologist 
can make the greatest contribution (see, for example, 
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Harding and Newman 1997 for a non-local illustration 
of the role of archaeology in the study of canal engi- 
neering). To select individual topics within this huge 
field is perhaps invidious, but the scope for a multi- 
period and multi-disciplinary study of water-trans- 
port, land drainage and agricultural improvement in 
the Humber lowlands may perhaps be highlighted. 


2.11 Other urban industries 


Again, space precludes any detailed coverage of this 
complicated and varied range of industries, which inter 
alia includes the engineering industries, tanneries and 
leather, and the wide range of craft workshops and 
small factories to be found in any urban area (or indeed 
in many small towns). These industries remain under- 
studied, and have proved hard for the archaeologist to 
tackle; ongoing work on tanning and related leather 
industries by West Yorkshire Archaeological Service may 
be singled out as nationally pioneering in this respect. 


2.12 Rural industries 


Again, this heading covers a range of topics, spreading 
awkwardly across the boundaries of ‘industrial 
archaeology’ and agriculture, and including the study 
of ridge-and-furrow and other field systems, farm 
organisation, rural and agricultural power sources, 
and rural housing. 


3. Industrial Archaeology: Research 
Questions 


As we enter the third millennium, industrial archaeol- 
ogy in Yorkshire can build on a solid foundation of 
developing SMR coverage, thematic surveys (such as 
MPP coverage and the RCHME survey of textile mills), 
survey and conservation of upland industrial land- 
scapes (notably in the two National Parks), and more 
site-specific programmes of building recording 
(notably perhaps by West Yorkshire Archaeological 
Service), site survey, and excavation. All of these need 
to continue, and represent the vital first stage of 
archaeological study — the corpus of site data that 
must form the foundation on which any higher-order 
research must rest in order to be solid. 

We are also making progress at developing work- 
able methodologies for the investigation of industrial 
monuments, sites, and landscapes; our subject matter 
often differs in scale, in basic methods of construction, 
and in function from most ‘traditional’ archaeological 
sites, and even at a basic field-recording level our 
methodologies must reflect the appropriate practicali- 
ties and questions of their subject matter. For example, 
a cast-iron-framed or steel-and-concrete building dif- 
fers fundamentally in structure and construction from 
the bricks or stone and mortar of most non-industrial 
buildings; building recording methodologies must be 
adapted to this difference, and at least some under- 
standing of civil engineering may be needed in order 
to record, let alone understand, the structure under 
investigation (Fitzgerald 1988a; 1988b). 
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Turning to function, a high proportion of industri- 
al archaeological sites and structures were (by defini- 
tion) the locus of an industrial process (or processes); 
the functional understanding of that process should 
therefore always be a priority when formulating any 
research design. Also, the recovery of the maximum 
information on the process(es) may involve the devel- 
opment of new methodologies or the adaptation of 
existing ones. For example, building recording meth- 
ods may need adaptation in order to record wear- 
marks, heat damage, and nailholes on internal wall 
faces, rather than concentrating on the (often) archi- 
tecturally imposing but technologically uninformative 
external elevation. And field recording of any form 
(though especially excavation) should pay careful 
attention to the identification, recovery, and analysis 
of process residues, in close liaison with the appropri- 
ate archaeological scientist. In the excavation of a 
smeltmill, for example, it should be standard practice 
to involve an archaeometallurgist, and to sample and 
analyse the slags, refractory furnace linings, raw mate- 
rials, and products systematically; but what process 
residues does a textile mill produce (organic wastes, 
potentially dumped and preserved in a millpond or 
wet hollow?), and does the expertise and methodology 
yet exist for their identification and study? 

Raising our heads to broader themes within indus- 
trial archaeology, the importance of industrial land- 
scapes, both rural and urban, may be stressed, both as 
a dominant element in parts of Yorkshire, and as a 
prime source of evidence for the relationship between 
different industries, and between ‘industry’ and other 
aspects of society such as agriculture, settlement, and 
religion. A prime need here is for genuine synthesis 
between the still all-too-separate archaeologies of 
building recording and landscape survey. This also is 
the point at which the separate identity of ‘Industrial 
Archaeology’ in its period sense can become a barrier 
rather than an aid to understanding; industrial land- 
scapes did not emerge from a vacuum, but rather form 
the latest (if sometimes overwhelmingly dominant) 
overlays in landscape palimpsests and human tradi- 
tions that may extend back to prehistory, and that nor- 
mally encompass the whole period and topic range of 
post-medieval archaeology. 


4. Post-Medieval Yorkshire: towards a 
Research Agenda 


This section is deliberately not written as a polished, 
completed, and ‘closed’ research agenda; even if that 
were desirable, the subject is too large, too diverse, 
and evolving too rapidly, and the dialogue both with- 
in Yorkshire and nationally is too incomplete. Instead, 
the intention is to highlight some of the major themes 
in the development of post-medieval society both in 
Yorkshire and nationally — a deliberate attempt to 
focus on the wood of ‘high-order’ questions, rather 
than the trees of data and detailed research proposals. 
These major themes include: 
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Plate 27: Newby Hall, near Ripon 


The archaeology of industrialisation and of urbani- 
sation, including the development of an urban pro- 
letariat, and the role of technology as an indepen- 
dent variable affecting (as well as affected by) the 
development of society as a whole. 
The environmental effects of industry, technology, 
and rising population. 

Improvements in transport and their effects — the 
development of mass production, and perhaps an 
increasing uniformity of material culture. 

The archaeology of power: our period starts with 
the Dissolution, marking a major transfer of power 
from religious institutions to the Crown and also to 


secular landowners; it continues with the rise of © 


the industrialist, and concludes in the 20th century 
with an increasing transfer of power to corporate 
institutions. This theme also includes the archaeol- 
ogy of the aristocracy (stately homes, parks, gar- 
dens); the impact (or lack of?) of the Council of the 
North on the architecture and material culture of 
York; centralisation; the growth of local authorities; 
and perhaps even an archaeology of democracy. 


The archaeology of religion, including the material 
culture of Puritanism, and perhaps of a revival of 
Catholicism and iconography in the late 17th centu- 
ry; for example, are there differences between the 
architecture and material culture of, on the one 
hand, strongly Puritan West Yorkshire and, on the 
other hand, the seemingly more High Church and 
even recusant villages of County Durham? 
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¢ The archaeology of capitalism and class structure, as 
shown in buildings, landscapes, and artefacts, has 
received an important recent discussion by Johnson 
(1996). Johnson’s concept of ‘closure’ of landscapes 
and building interiors is seminal and (like all semi- 
nal concepts) requires further examination from a 
number of perspectives; it might be interestingly 
contrasted with a reverse tendency towards ‘open- 
ing’, as shown by the abandonment of town walls, 
a switch in focus in many stately homes from the 
internal courtyard to the external frontage, and the 
partial replacement of the inward-looking walled 
garden by the outward-looking ha-ha and land- 
scaped park (at just when the Enclosure Movement 
marked the triumph of ‘closure’ in agriculture). 


¢ The archaeological evidence of migration and cul- 
ture contact, including rural-urban migration and 
urbanisation, the culture and significance of Irish 
navvies and other workers, and later 20th century 
multi-culturalism in West Yorkshire. 


This last theme in particular leads to a general 
point that cross cuts the themes proposed above. Post- 
medieval societies, like their predecessors, have not 
been monolithic uniform bodies, but have in reality 
consisted of a mosaic of sub-cultures defined by geog- 
raphy, social class, religion, gender, sexuality, ideology 
and other factors (Matthews 1995); the wealth of mate- 
rial culture in our period greatly increases the scope 
for recognising the material evidence of these groups, 
and the existence of independent historical evidence 
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improves our chances of correctly identifying and 
interpreting it without the pitfalls of circular argument 
and untestable assumption that bedevil much of the 
more creative archaeology of earlier periods. It should 
be noted that in order to do this we will need to dis- 
tinguish the material culture created by each group 
from that created for the group or selected by the 
group from alternatives whose range and creation it 
did not control — for example, the choices made by 
the inhabitants with regard to the form and function 
of working-class housing may differ crucially from 
that provided by the landlord, or selected by the work- 
er from the range offered by speculative builders. 

The approach being advocated involves using his- 
torical input to study the material culture of known 
social groups, broadly following the models developed 
in United States historical archaeology by Deetz and his 
colleagues, but including landscapes as well as artefacts 
and structures (Deetz 1977; Yentsch and Beaudry 1992). 

To end with my title — Newby Hall and 
Ribblehead navvy camp together illustrate many of 
the themes that I have tried to develop. Newby Hall 
(P1.27) is an aristocratic residence built and enlarged 
between the 17th and 19th centuries; it is a fine exam- 
ple of polite architecture, gardens, parks, and servant 
quarters. Its late 17th and early 18th century phases 
were also built, in part, on the wealth extracted from 
the north Pennines by its Blackett owners — the lead 
mining archaeology of Allendale and Weardale is a 
necessary flipside to the wealth of Newby Hall. In this 
instance, capital transfer has worked to the benefit of 
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Plate 28: Ribblehead navvy camp (Photo: Roger Simpson, NAA; © Yorkshire Dales National Park) 


Yorkshire; in many other instances the flow of wealth 
has doubtless been in the other direction, from 
Yorkshire to London and the south-east. 

By contrast, Ribblehead navvy camp (PI1.28) was a 
workers’ camp, built in the vernacular by a largely 
male and perhaps partly Irish population — what 
degree of Irish culture is visible in its form, and how 
does its material culture (represented in the artefact 
content of its rubbish deposits, as well as in the form, 
plan, and construction of its dwellings) reflect the 
social, gender, and ethnic origins of its inhabitants? 

Which brings us to the real challenge of post-medieval 
and industrial archaeology — how can the field evidence 
of the recent past help us to understand the present and 
influence the future, and do we dare to take the plunge? 
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Thematic Studies 


Chapters 13-22 present accounts of a number of current projects, programmes and themes about aspects of the 
archaeology of Yorkshire and its region. The areas relating to the field investigations are shown on Figure 58. 
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Figure 58: Location of the archaeological field projects described in Chapters 13-17 (Drawn by Paula White © York 
Archaeological Trust) 


13. Researching the Prehistory of Wensleydale, Swaledale and Teesdale 
T:C. Laurie 


Summary 


No account of the prehistory of Wensleydale, Swaledale or 
Teesdale exists, for the reasons perhaps that access to the 
moorland grouse preserves has hitherto been difficult and no 
university has been sufficiently interested in these rather 
remote (from them) districts. Wensleydale is at the northern 
limit of the region considered habitable during the late glacial 
and the small surface collection of lithic artefacts of Late 
Upper Palaeolithic character from Carperby Moor is 
described here for the first time. The Later Mesolithic and 
Neolithic lithic finds from Wensleydale arising from previ- 
ous and recent fieldwork are placed on record. One area with 
widespread lithic scatters of Mesolithic and Neolithic char- 
acter, Preston Moor, is in imminent danger of destruction 
from quarrying activity. The recently recognised burnt 
mounds are described in context with the rock art and the 
round barrows, stone circles, ring cairns and cairnfields 
which have not been considered previously. 


Key words: Mesolithic, Neolithic, Palaeolithic, prehis- 
toric monuments, Wensleydale, Swaledale, Teesdale 


Introduction 

This paper will outline a personal archaeological 
reconnaissance of the uplands between the Rivers Ure, 
Swale and Tees (Fig.59) which commenced with the 
recognition of the first cup-and-ring marked rock on 
Barningham Moor more than 30 years ago. Of course I 
have not worked alone and I have received advice and 
encouragement from very many individuals interest- 
ed in all aspects of the landscape of these Pennine 
Dales. Throughout this reconnaissance I have been 
encouraged by those professional archaeologists 
whose responsibilities included the formal recording 
_ and protection of monuments and fossil landscapes. 

I had the good fortune to have worked with 
Andrew Fleming for a period of ten years from 1984 in 
mapping the later prehistoric landscape of Swaledale 
within the Swaledale Ancient Land Boundaries Project. 

This paper is concerned with human activity and 
Occupation across the study area at different periods 
before the Roman occupation. The evidence will be 
presented in the form of distribution maps with a 
related gazetteer. Many sites have been introduced or 
described elsewhere, for example the lithic evidence 
for the early post glacial and Mesolithic occupation of 
Teesdale and Swaledale (Coggins et al. 1989) and the 
later prehistoric landscape of Swaledale in the vicinity 
of Reeth by Andrew Fleming (Fleming 1998a). “Late 
Upper Palaeolithic’ (LUP), ‘Bronze Age’ and ‘Iron Age’ 
finds and sites from the area have been included with- 
in works of wider scope (Jacobi 1991; Manby 1986; 
King 1985), but no account exists which is directly con- 
cerned with the prehistoric settlement of Wensleydale. 
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Preliminary reports on the later prehistory of the 
uplands between Tees and Swale are available (Laurie 
1985; Fleming and Laurie 1985-1994). The Swaledale 
Ancient Boundaries Project (final report in prepara- 
tion) is concerned mainly with the co-axial field sys- 
tems and stone-walled settlements in the vicinity of 
Reeth in Swaledale. These later prehistoric and 
Romano-British farmsteads and field systems are 
largely excluded from this paper. However, it will be 
proposed that the organised landscape represented by 
these wide-ranging field systems and settlements was 
conceived and constructed by developing communi- 
ties already established across the area by the Late 
Bronze Age, at or soon after 1000 BC. 

In so doing, I shall outline the conclusions I have 
reached on the significance of the evidence presented 
here, either as general distribution maps or in sched- 
ule form, towards an understanding of these early 
north-eastern Pennine Dale landscapes. I shall 
describe in some detail the general characteristics and 
distribution across the area of the recently recognised 
rock art, the round barrows — often cup-marked, the 
stone ring-works — which are provisionally interpret- 
ed as ring cairns, the free-standing stone circles and 
the very many substantial burnt mounds, all these 
structures being characteristic of more widespread set- 
tlement during the Bronze Age. I shall describe the 


Figure 59: Northern England showing location of survey 
area 
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surviving prehistoric landscape of Carperby Moor, an 
upland fossil landscape where sites of widely differing 
age have survived and which have not been ade- 
quately described elsewhere. 

The palimpsest of slight and fragmented remains 
of those earlier communities that have survived with- 
in and beyond the extensive organised landscape of 
the Iron Age and later Romano-British settlements will 


be introduced within the second part of this paper. 


Space prevents full consideration of the later prehis- 
toric occupation; however, I shall demonstrate the 
contrast between the rather sparse evidence (entirely 
of lithic surface collections) available for late glacial 
and Mesolithic activity with the widespread and var- 
ied evidence of the first pastoralist communities — 
rock art, round barrows, stone circles, ring cairns, 
stone artefacts and the recently discovered burnt 
mounds. Hoards of metalwork and individual finds 
from the area have already been described (Manby 
1986 and Manby et al., Ch. 5 this volume). 

Detailed consideration of the later prehistoric set- 
tlements and field systems that have been recognised 
during the course of this fieldwork must be deferred to 
a later paper. However, I shall propose that the very 
numerous burnt mounds, interpreted here as sweat- 
house/saunas (Barfield and Hodder 1987), are them- 
selves indicators of the existence of actual settlements 
of Middle Bronze Age date, perhaps in the form of 
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tented villages of transhumant herders, the most prob- 
able users of the mounds. There is no question now 
that the burnt mounds are the most numerous prehis- 
toric sites in the area. In total, 127 sites are listed in the 
gazetteer. They are also individually very substantial; 
many are in excess of 10m in diameter and more than 
1m in height, and several examples are in excess of 
15m in diameter and 2m in height. Evidence of the use 
of similar sites elsewhere throughout northern lati- 
tudes points to their use for inner cleansing of mind 
and spirit in addition to straightforward ablution. 
Their location at springs may be significant. The first 
section will, however, be concerned with the evidence 
for earliest human activity and occupation within the 
study area and will place on record the lithic collec- 
tions made during the course of recent fieldwork by 
myself and by Robin Minnitt and others in 
Wensleydale, as well as the collections from Preston 
Moor and from Stake Fell. The collections made some 
50 years ago on the Semer Water lake-edge and on 
Carperby Moor by the late R.M. Chapman, together 
with the collection made on Thornton Rust Moor by 
the late George Musgrove of Thornton Rust, are also 
recorded. 

These surface collections represent the only evi- 
dence available at present for human activity across 
the uplands of the River Ure and Swale catchments 
during the early post glacial and Mesolithic periods. 


Plate 29: Wensleydale, Carperby, Ivy Scar with Oxclose Pasture below. View eastwards towards the North York Moors across 
the Vale of Mowbray. Embanked circle, small cairns, burnt mound and early (undated) field system on Oxclose 
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Part 1: The Lateglacial, Mesolithic and Neolithic Occupation of the Area 
(Figs 59-67) 


In a model for the latest Mesolithic occupation of the 
north-east of England, Penny Spikins (Spikins 1996), 
has argued that the Pennine Dales would have been 
occupied at a comparatively late date (after about 5000 
BC) following loss of land on the coast and at the estu- 
aries as a consequence of rapid sea level rise during 
the early Holocene (Coles 1998). Penny Spikins also 
predicted that early hunter activities would be con- 
centrated at watershed, interfluve locations. She allo- 
cated river catchments to dialectic groups whose 
winter aggregation areas were coastal or estuarine. 
The model linked summer hunting zones on the 
Pennine uplands and North York Moors with the 
coastal settlements by riverside pathways. It can be 
observed that access to the upper dales would be eas- 
ier where the river flows at a right angle to the coast. 
Furthermore that year round aggregation or settle- 
ment would be possible on sheltered gravel river ter- 
races within the ravine of the Tees, as at Towler Hill, 
Barnard Castle, on the Semer Water lake-edge or at the 
Sandbeds, Otley on the Wharfe (Cowling 1973; 
Cowling and Stickland 1947). All the evidence avail- 
able at present supports this model. 

Access to the coastal zone from Swaledale and from 
Wensleydale is difficult; the Swale and Ure flow south- 
ward to the Humber and direct access to the coast is 
barred by the North York Moors (PI1.29). Spikins pre- 
dicted that the more remote dales of Wharfe, Nidd, 
Ure and Swale were occupied by ‘stranded’ popula- 
tions based on the Holderness, Humber coastal zones 
following loss of land below rapidly rising sea levels in 
the earlier Holocene (Coles 1998, fig.11). 

Actual evidence for a human presence in both 
Wensleydale and Swaledale before 5000 BC is very 
slight. There are just two find sites with Early 
Mesolithic or Late Upper Palaeolithic artefact forms 
within the Ure catchment if the excavated lowland 
Early Mesolithic site at Little Holtby Farm, Leeming 
Bar is included (J. Wright, pers. comm. and CBA Forum 
1995, 6). Early post glacial finds within the Swale 
catchment are confined to stray finds and to broad 
blade microliths from Topcliffe on Swale (Cowling and 
Stickland 1947, 460-2). 

The Tees provides direct access to the coast, how- 
ever, and there is rather more evidence for early post 
glacial occupation of the Tees valley. Thus, even allow- 
ing that occasional forays were probably made into the 
interior from the more favourable coastal region, from 
the Humber or further south, from ‘Doggerland’, the 
northern Pennine Dales were, on the basis of the evi- 
dence, pristine wilderness areas before the final 
Mesolithic and the arrival of the first pastoralist farm- 
ers at about 4000 BC. Lithic scatters which include 
most minute microliths and pressure flaked arrow- 
points, which are interpreted as of final Mesolithic or 


transitional Neolithic date, are more widespread 
across the whole region (Fig.63), on the basis of very 
late (final) Mesolithic dates for similar lithic assem- 
blages from excavated and dated hearths with both 
scalenes and rod forms on the south Pennine water- 
shed (Spikins 1995). 


1. Nab End, Carperby Moor, Wensleydale: 
an Open Air Early Post glacial Occupation 
Site (Figs 60-2) 


Wensleydale is at the northern limit of the area of 
Britain known to have been occupied during the late 
glacial period c.12000-10000 BC by hunter groups 
whose prey animals included reindeer, horse and elk, 
in an open tundra environment (Jacobi 1978; 1991). 
Roger Jacobi (1991, 129, fig.13) has stated that ‘late 
glacial find spots can only be confirmed beyond ambi- 
guity for England and Wales. The most northerly are 
in Cumbria and in Wensleydale (North Yorkshire)’. 
Jacobi (pers. comm.) refers here to the large pati- 
nated flint blade in the Hawes Countryside Museum 
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Figure 60: Lithic finds from north-north-east of 
Thackthwaite Beck, Carperby Moor, Wensleydale 
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Figure 61: Location of prehistoric sites on Carperby Moor, Wensleydale 


which may be described as a point with a semblance of 
a tang, found on Nab End above Thackthwaite Beck 
spring (Fig.60, 1). This point was found with other 
flints more than 50 years ago by the late R.M. 
Chapman of Bainbridge (Robin Minnitt, pers. comm.). 
Mr Minnitt recalls that flints were found at two loca- 
tions on Nab End; the first was approximately 50m 
east of Thackthwaite Spring (SD988911, 370m OD) on 
a steep south-westerly facing slope where small ero- 
sion gullies form, close and re-vegetate as elsewhere in 
the Pennines. The second, located on the level summit 


of Nab End towards the transmitter masts, was the | 


find site of quantities of spalls of flint of Mesolithic 
aspect, with no retouched pieces. 

The backed tanged point has close affinity with Late 
Upper Palaeolithic armatures and was found with 
other artefacts which would not be foreign to an 
assemblage of late glacial date. The artefacts from the 
Thackthwaite Beck Spring site (Fig.60) comprise, in 
addition to the tanged point (1), a very large blade (2), 
a second robust point (broken) of lightly patinated flint 
with opposed retouch and retained cortex on one edge 
(3), a patinated heavy blade-like flake (4), a grey flint 
(unpatinated) blade (6), a burin on a decortical flake of 
unpatinated translucent brown flint (8), an awl (9), a 
heavy end scraper of patinated flint (11) and a point on 
a patinated flake (12). Mesolithic finds include a small 
pick (10), small bladelets (14-16), a micro-core and the 
scalene triangle (19). A broad blade microlith (20) is a 


stray find from Swinehaw Bottom. The brown peat 
water-stained blade (5) is probably from the Semer 
Water lake-edge collection, which is similarly stained. 


1.2 Discussion 


The diversity of missile points and tools represented in 
the small collection from Nab End is most unusual if 
not unique within Pennine surface collections. The 
two backed points, if not diagnostic of an LUP assem- 
blage, are very close to the backed blade of non- 
microlithic technology and have no parallels from 
among Mesolithic collections. The blades are very much 
larger than any found on Pennine Mesolithic sites. 
The burin and heavy end scraper are also characteris- 
tic of the LUP and absent from the Pennine Mesolithic. 

The variation in the patination or absence of pati- 
nation on the artefacts is a problem — it may be expect- 
ed that very early flint artefacts would be patinated 
and that artefacts of common age would share the 
same patination. This is a guide rather than a rule but 
nevertheless the flints from Nab End show differing 
patination and may be of differing age. The presence 
of the flint pick, the chert micro-core and the micro- 
blades confirm the presence of Mesolithic occupation. 

The find location (Fig.61; P130) is a classic vantage 
point on a south-westerly facing slope, some 100m to the 
north-north-east of the powerful spring which emerges 
from below Ivy Scar — the source of Thackthwaite Beck. 
The spring continues to flow after prolonged drought 
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Plate 30: Wensleydale, Carperby, Thackthwaite Beck spring emerges from below Blue Scar. Early post glacial lithic finds made 
nearby. Stone circle on heather moor 200m to NE 


Plate 31: Swaledale above Calvert Houses, Rigg. Mesolithic and Neolithic occupation site 
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Figure 62: Lithic evidence for early post glacial and early Mesolithic occupation 


and may have provided both pragmatic and cultural 


motivation for visits to the place on the part of earliest’ 


hunters. Further evidence for an early post glacial, Zone 
4, presence in Wensleydale is limited to the single stray 
microlith from Swinehaw Bottom. 

A hint of an early presence in Swaledale can be 
confirmed by the tranchet axe and refitted flake, 
(Fig.67, 65-6), found together with three micro-scalene 
triangle microliths, two are drawn (68-9), large circular 
and horseshoe flint scrapers on a vehicle track above 
Calvert Houses (Laurie 1985; Pls 31-2), a large backed 
flake similar to those from Star Carr, found above 
Castle Farm on Fremington Top (Fig.67, 70), an unpati- 
nated flint point from Copperthwaite Allotment 
(Fig.67, 71), and by a large backed point of white pati- 
nated flint found with a blade-like flake of white 
quartz (Fig.67, 72-3) from Stoops Rigg, above Low 
Row Pasture (PI1.33). The end scraper of black Pennine 


chert found on the summit of Cock How (Fig.67, 74) is 
an indication that stray finds of possible early post 
glacial age may occur almost anywhere, and their 
presence should be recorded. 

The evidence for early post glacial occupation of 
sheltered riverside terraces in Teesdale — most 
notably at Towler Hill, c.1.5km (1 mile) west of Barnard 
Castle and below Wynch Bridge in upper Teesdale is 
more extensive and already on the record (Coggins et 
al. 1989). 

All the artefacts mentioned above and below are, or 
will be soon, available for inspection or further 


research within the museum collections at Hawes, — 


Richmond, and at Barnard Castle. 

There is very little or no evidence in the Teesdale 
lowlands, in the form of lithic scatters, for prehistoric 
activity or occupation sites at any distance from the 
River Tees. I have not found any stone artefacts in 
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Plate 32: Swaledale above Calvert Houses, selected artefacts 


centimetres 


Teesdale except on sheltered riverside terraces or on 
bluffs overlooking the middle reaches of the river. In 
Upper Teesdale, lithic scatters that denote Mesolithic 
occupation have been found on high limestone grass- 
land and on moraine vantage points in several loca- 
tions (Coggins and Fairless 1997). 

Thus, on the basis of the present evidence, both 
Wensleydale and Swaledale appear to have been 
rarely visited during the long period of rapid climatic 
warming with occasional return to cold conditions 
represented by pollen zones I-III, or during the late 
glacial, the Allergd Interstadial, the Younger Dryas 


Windermere re-advance. The Pennines, a low range of 
hills at the western edge of a European plain which 
extended east to the Urals (Jacobi 1978) were a real bar- 
rier to access to the Atlantic coast for communities 
whose permanent, year-round settlements were likely 
to have been located on the North Sea coast and are 
now lost below present sea level. 

The absence of evidence at present for the early 
post glacial occupation of Wensleydale and Swaledale 
may arise from fieldwork bias in favour of high lime- 
stone pastures and erosion patches at the edge of the 
blanket peat of the Pennine summit scarp slopes. 
Alternatively, if the absence of evidence is real — and 
the early sites are not eventually found where they are 
most likely to be — buried below hill wash and sealed 
below the permanent dale pastures — on riverside ter- 
races and moraine bluffs just above the river flood- 
plain, the absence of recorded occupation of 
Wensleydale and Swaledale may be, as predicted by 
Penny Spikins, the result of the relative inaccessibility 
of these dales from the coastal settlement zone. This is 
in contrast to the summit ridges of the central plateau 
of the North York Moors where very many Early 
Mesolithic occupation sites are located (Jacobi 1978). 


2. Late Mesolithic Occupation: 
c.9000-c.5500 BP 


The past vegetational history of Wensleydale has been 
studied at two locations, namely at Huker Mire Moss 
(SD940880) and at Thornton Mire (SD950870). The 
unpublished Huker Mire diagram was compiled by 


Plate 33: Swaledale, Melbecks, Stoops Rigg. Spring emerging below limestone outcrop. Burnt mound at spring head, lithic 
finds from outcrop include quartz flakes, Fig.67 
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the Wensleydale WEA in 1989. The Thornton Mire 
sequence has been radiocarbon dated. The base, dated 
to the Boreal, c.8500 BP records high pine levels until 
the Atlantic c.4500 BP when birch, alder and hazel 
woodland developed, with some elm, lime and willow 
(Honeyman 1985). There was a marked decrease in 
birch/alder/hazel woodland during the Sub-boreal, 
c.2600 BP, and the landscape has remained open since 
then. 

No pollen diagrams are available that relate to the 
vegetation contemporary with the Mesolithic occupa- 
tion of Swaledale — those available commence after 
the elm decline, after c.5000 BR However, by analogy 
with adjacent areas of the Pennines, especially with 
Malham Tarn Moss (Pigott and Pigott 1959) and Stump 
Cross, near Grassington (Walker 1956), it can be 
inferred that during the Boreal and Boreal—Atlantic 
transition c.9500-6500 BP the dominant vegetation of 
Wensleydale and of Swaledale was birch, pine and 
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Figure 63: Lithic evidence from Late Mesolithic occupation 
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hazel woodland with grassland or open heath at higher 
elevations. Full deciduous woodland with alder 
replacing birch and pine was established across all 
dale sides and river floodplains by 6650 BP — during 
the altithermal Atlantic period, and with elm and oak 
soon becoming dominant. Small-leafed lime trees 
appear towards the end of the period (Walker 1956). 


2.1 The sites and finds 


The extent and character of the Later Mesolithic occu- 
pation of Swaledale and of the Swale—Tees—Greta 
uplands has been described (Coggins et al. 1989). 

No fieldwork has been carried out to determine 
whether the identification of lithic scatters is possible 
in Wensleydale at low elevations, within the perma- 
nent pastures close to the river. The lower pastures are 
on moraines, drumlins and drift-covered hill slopes 
where heavy clays predominate and the gravel ter- 
races are not well developed. It may be that Mesolithic 
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activity is confined to the thin soils overlying lime- 
stone, as at 300m on Preston Moor. 

Indeed, these lower pastures are only rarely 
ploughed for re-seeding and opportunities for search- 
ing ploughland for lithics here are limited. 
Nevertheless, opportunities do occur and until a sam- 
ple of the lower pastures have been walked, any dis- 
tribution must be considered provisional. 

Lithic scatters, which include narrow blade 
microliths diagnostic of Late Mesolithic occupation 
within the catchment of the Rivers Ure, Swale and of 
the Tees—Greta uplands (Fig.63), share the same limit- 
ed disjunct distribution as the areas with rock art 
(Fig.68). The sites on Preston Moor in Wensleydale and 
on Barningham High Moor on the Swale-lees inter- 
fluve may be considered to be aggregation areas. Here 
the lithic finds extend across a considerable distance 
from central concentrations. These areas were clearly 
used by several different hunter period camp sites and 
may represent repeated re-occupation of a favoured 
settlement location. Representative artefacts from lith- 
ic scatters from three locations in Wensleydale are 
shown (Figs 64-6). The artefacts from two of these 
locations, from Preston Moor (Fig.64, 1-54), and froma 
site on Stake Fell, west of Gayle Ings in Thoralby 
(Fig.65, 1-28), are so idiosyncratic and similar (they 
include an exceptionally minute microlithic compo- 
nent), that it seems reasonable to conclude they repre- 
sent occupation of widely separated locations by a 
single group operating in Wensleydale. Collections 
from both sites include late prehistoric arrow-points. 
The Semer Water collection is of mixed age; several 
Neolithic arrow-points are included and the microlith- 
ic component is not exceptionally minute and it is a 
‘normal’ Late Mesolithic microlith assemblage. 


2.1.1 Preston Moor (Fig.64) 


The area with Mesolithic artefact scatters on 
Preston Moor is large (P1.34) and is located at just 
above 300m OD on a wide limestone pasture sloping 
gently to the south-east. Unusually for a limestone 
pasture, there is a stream to provide a water source 
and this may have been the reason for the settlement 
here. This location is at risk from the imminent rapid 
advance of the limestone quarry. 

The surface collection includes very minute 
microlithic rods, points and scalenes. Micro-cores, 
micro blades and blade fragments are diagnostic of 
Late Mesolithic. The several hollow scrapers are the 
only tools present. A single leaf arrow-point, a trans- 
verse arrow-point, and a barbed and tanged arrow- 
head are evidence for Neolithic activity here also. The 
scrapers (Fig.64, 55-8) are stray finds and are not from 
the Mesolithic site. The large double-ended scraper is 

_of patinated grey-white mottled flint and could be an 
Early Mesolithic artefact. 

The presence of pressure flaked artefacts on the 
Mesolithic site (Fig.64, 1-5) indicates that the site was 
visited during the Neolithic period also. Preston Moor 
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Figure 64: Lithic finds from Preston Moor, Wensleydale 


is a significant settlement area, and excavation could 
potentially reveal individual camp sites. There are 
some burnt flints in the collection, suggesting hearth 
deposits could be present and therefore radiocarbon 
dated. 


2.1.2 Stake Fell (Fig.65) 


Lithic finds from Stake Fell (Fig.65, 1-28), are of later 
Mesolithic character, except no.25 which is a hollow 
base leaf-shaped Neolithic arrow-point. The collection 
is of patinated flint with some black Pennine chert 
artefacts also and closely resembles that from Preston 
Moor, so close that it is difficult not to conclude that 
both collections represent contemporary occupation, 
possibly by the same group operating from sites locat- 
ed on both sides of the dale. 

The Stake Fell site is close to permanently running 
springs, sheltered from the west and with wide views 
to the south and east — a most attractive location. At an 
undetermined, but later, date a group of at least twelve 
roundhouses together with paddock-like fields were 
constructed at the same place. This unenclosed settle- 
ment, first recognised and photographed from the air 


_by Robert Bewley, can fairly be described as a late pre- 


historic village, similar to others excavated and dated to 
the Middle Bronze Age in the Cheviots (Gates 1983) 
and to the undated settlements above Malham Tarn 
(Raistrick and Holmes 1962). Strangely, there is no 
burnt mound at this location although in all respects 
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Plate 34: Wensleydale, Preston Moor, Late Mesolithic and Neolithic. Occupation sites on limestone pasture in middle 
distance now quarried away 


the springs are characteristic of the situation where 
burnt mounds are usually found in Wensleydale 


2.1.3 Thornton Rust Moor (Fig.65, 30-7)_ 


A significant group of flint and chert artefacts, which 
include some very fine Late Neolithic or Early Bronze 
Age arrow-points, were collected by the late George 
Musgrove many years ago, after heather burning in 
the vicinity of the Dovestones Shooting Box (informa- 
tion from the late Mrs H. Dinsdale). Representative 
examples are illustrated (Fig.65, 30-7). The hollow 
based point (30) has parallels which are more common 
in Ireland than on mainland Britain (Green 1980). p 

Hollow based arrow-points have been found at Semer fs C&S 
Water and at the Stake Fell site. 3 


2.1.4 Kidstones Scar, Bishopdale: an unusual stray find - 


The extraordinary white patinated flint transverse 
arrowhead found on a molehill within the medieval 
walled enclosure above Kidstones Scar is an unusual 
and interesting stray find (Fig.65, 29). The purpose and 
limited occurrence throughout Yorkshire of exception- 
ally large transverse arrowheads has been sum- 
marised by Radley (1964b). Experiments made with 
reproduction arrows mounted with armatures of sim- 
ilar type have shown that average flights of 42m (46 
yards) were possible, quite straight with fletched 
arrows of 0.71m (28 inches) and a 1.82m (6 foot) fibre- 
glass bow of 25.4kg (56lbs). Such arrows would be suit- 
able for killing birds in flight. 


2.1.5 The Semer Water lake-edge (Fig.66; P1.35) 


The Semer Water lake-edge (P1.35) and environs has 
provided diagnostic lithic evidence of activity if not of . Figure 65: Lithic finds from Stake Fell, upper Wensleydale 
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actual occupation, close to the lake from the Late 
Mesolithic to the Middle Bronze Age. The fine, Middle 
Bronze Age, decorated basal looped spearhead from 
Semer Water (Manby 1986, fig.7) was found when the 
water level dropped below a flat stone, close to a 
causeway leading to the ‘crannog’ destroyed soon 
afterwards by dredging operations (Robin Minnitt, 
pers comm.). 

The more interesting finds of flint and chert from 
the Semer Water lake-edge are illustrated (Fig.66) and 
include Late Mesolithic microliths (1-23), blades 
(24-31) and various late prehistoric arrow-points 
(32-44). No waste or debitage has been illustrated; 
however, the provenance notes which accompany the 
flints in the Hawes Countryside Museum, which were 
prepared by the late David Hall, include records of the 
collection of flint and chert cores, flakes, blades and 
microliths from two different locations at Semer Water 
together with the arrow-points from the general area 
of the lake. 

During and after dredging of the northern shore of 
the lake by the Water Authority, remains of red deer, 
horse and cattle were found from a blue clay deposit 
close to the shore. Bones, antlers and teeth of red deer 


were found in considerable quantity, representating 
several animals. The tip of an antler tine has evidence of 
human cutting. Two antlers had been broken from the 
skull after death, the skull bone fragments still attached. 
The horse remains include teeth and bone. The wild cat- 
tle remains included two horncores, teeth and bone. 
The animal bones were examined by Dr D. Bramwell of 
Bakewell, and the shaft portion of a red deer femur 
found in the blue clay was submitted to Dr D.D. Bartley, 
University of Leeds, for pollen analysis of the cavity 
material. A date no earlier than Pollen Zone 7b, Sub- 
Boreal period, not before c.3000 BC, was suggested. 

A wide range of dates are represented by the later 
prehistoric arrowhead forms: 


Tanged and barbed, nos 41-4, c.2500-1500 BC 
Transverse, nos 36-7, c.3500—2500 BC 

Hollow based, no.32, c.3000—2500 BC 

Leaf shaped, nos 33-5, 38 c.4200-2500 BC 


The microliths from Semer Water are larger than 
those from Preston Moor, but are typologically similar; 
both collections include micro-scalene triangles, nar- 
row rods and points. 
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Figure 66: Lithic finds from Semer Water lake edge, Raydale, Wensleydale 
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Plate 35: Wensleydale, Bainbridge, Semer Water. Lithic finds around the lake edge provide evidence for occasional occupation 
during the Mesolithic and Neolithic. Burnt mounds on higher ground and a fine decorated bronze spearhead of Hotham Carr 
industry deposited in the lake provide evidence for other activity during the Middle Bronze Age 


Plate 36: Swaledale, Arkengarthdale. View from Reeth Low Moor northward towards Sleigill and the Swale-Tees/Greta interfluve 
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Figure 67: Lithic evidence from earliest activity in Swaledale. Arkengarthdale, Sleigill: microliths, 1-24 scalenes, 25-47 rod 
forms, blades 48-58, core 59, burin spalls 60-1, Neolithic arrow-points 62-4. Calvert Houses: tranchet axe and refitted flake 
65-6, core 67, scalenes 68-9. Fremington Top 70-1. Low Row, Stoops Rigg 72-3. Cock How 74 


2.1.6 Swaledale (Fig.67; P1.36) 


The Late Mesolithic occupation of Swaledale and of 
the Swale-Tees/Greta uplands has been described else- 
where (Coggins et al. 1989). The lithic collection from a 
site at 400m OD above Sleigill, Arkengarthdale (Pls 
37-8), may be directly compared with those from 
Preston Moor and from Stake Fell described earlier. 


More than 80 microliths have been found on this site, 
an erosion patch caused by lead contamination; they 
are most minute in dimensions, commonly less than 
4mm in width and 15mm in length. They average 
4.02mm in width and 11.8mm in length. Again, pres- 
sure flaked arrow-points denote Neolithic activity 
around this vantage site. 
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Plate 37 (top) and 38 (below): Swaledale, Arkengarthdale, Sleigill. Microlith-dominated late Mesolithic flint and chert assemblage from 
site at 450m OD on the Swwale-Tees/Greta interfluve. Note the single Neolithic leaf shaped arrow-point (broken tip), top row Plate 37 
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Part 2: The Evidence for First Pastoralist Farming Communities in the Area 
(Figs 68-73) 


1. Introduction 


Recognition of hunter period occupation sites across 
these three northern Pennine dales has been limited 
by the nature of the evidence which has been restrict- 
ed, in the absence of any excavated site, to surface scat- 
ters of stone artefacts, notoriously difficult to interpret 
and date. The evidence for the presence of first farm- 
ing communities is much more varied and widespread 
(Figs 68-9, 71). However, there are no Early Neolithic 
monuments and finds of polished stone axes are very 
scarce. There are cup-and-ring marked rocks, the sin- 
gle entrance henge, Castle Dykes, in Aysgarth parish 
(Harding and Lee 1987), and the very large oval cairn 
known as Stoney Raise on Greenber Edge (P1.41) may 
be Later Neolithic. So widespread and numerous are 
the later prehistoric sites and finds from Wensleydale, 
Swaledale and from the Swale—Tees/Greta uplands 
that full consideration of these settlements and field 
systems and the round barrows, stone circles, ring 
cairns, and cairnfields which survive within them 
must be deferred for more detailed consideration 
(Fleming and Laurie in prep.). Later prehistoric sites, 
excluding early field systems, not yet surveyed but 
included on the RCHME Dales Survey on Carperby 
Moor (Fig.61) will be described briefly in the final sec- 
tion of this paper as an example of the density of sur- 
viving field evidence within the area. 

The very considerable increase in the intensity of 
the evidence for later prehistoric activity across the 
whole of the area can be demonstrated by describing, 
firstly the distribution and general characteristics of 
the rock art. Secondly, I shall describe the distribution, 
general characteristics and the potential for future 
research of the very numerous and often very large 
burnt mounds which have recently been discovered. 


It is considered that these two very different class- 
es of field monument can be interpreted, at the very 
least, as indicators of the presence of transient (tran- 
shumant) pastoralist communities where they occur. 
At the other extreme they can be considered as impor- 
tant (to those who made or used them) components 
within permanent settled prehistoric landscapes. The 
rock carvings are all in the cup-and-ring tradition (Pls 
42-50). Their main interest, other than any artistic 
merit or aura of mystery they may possess, lies in the 
fact that their distribution pattern coincides with that 
of known Late Mesolithic occupation sites (Figs 63, 68). 
They also show continuity of activity within riverside 
corridors and on or just below interfluve slopes, per- 
haps across millennia. Cup-marked rocks are fre- 
quently located close to round barrows, ring cairns, 
stone circles — all structures with a funerary purpose. 

Furthermore, whereas the age of the cup-and-ring 
marked rocks is only uncertainly but generally accepted 
as of the late 3rd and of the earliest 2nd millennium BC, 
the burnt mounds are generally accepted as of the 
Middle Bronze Age on the basis of a substantial body of 
radiocarbon dates from primary excavated contexts, 
from the timber troughs which are frequently present on 
these sites (Brindley and Lanting 1990; Ehrenberg 1991). 


2. Rock Art (Fig.68; Pls 42-50) 


With the exception of some recent finds, all the “deco- 
rated’ rock surfaces of Teesdale, Swaledale and the sin- 
gle site in Wensleydale have been drawn by Stan 
Beckensall and a comprehensive gazetteer of all rock 
art sites recognised at the end of 1998 is available 
(Beckensall and Laurie 1998). All the rock art in this 
area conforms to the general character of cup-and-ring 
marking as generally understood (Bradley 1997). 


Plate 39: Swaledale, Reeth Low Moor. Neolithic occupation site on the upper slopes of Cringley Hill. Undated enclosures, 
field systems, cairnfield and burnt mounds on lower slope and in pastures above Barney Beck 
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Considerable numbers of rock surfaces with cup 
marks and with cup-and-ring markings have been locat- 


ed on open moorland above 250m OD on the southern 


edge of Teesdale. Similar rock carvings have been locat- 
ed on gravel terraces or on bluffs overlooking the River 
Tees. These significant carved rocks found at lower ele- 
vations are invariably close by or actually incorporated 
within the mounds of round barrows, or on the sur- 
faces of isolated slabs of sandstone which were most 
probably cist grave covers. No rock carvings have been 
located below about 250m OD at any distance from the 
River Tees or its tributary streams. A significant number 
of sites have recently been discovered to the north-east 
of Eggleston, at Bracken Heads (Brown 1998). 

In contrast, there are very few cup-marked rocks in 
Swaledale except on moorland to the west and north 
of Marske Beck, on Ellerton Moor, and on Downholme 
Moor where there are three sites. A single cup-marked 
stone has been found on Riddings Rigg, Calver Hill, 
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Figure 68: Areas with rock art 


west of Reeth — the only example in upper Swaledale. 
This small decorated stone is almost certainly from one 
of the many small rock cairns on Calver. Wensleydale 
has just one undisputed rock art site, the cup-marked 
round cairn on the summit of Addlebrough (P1.42). 
Significant rock art sites have recently been recognised 
in Colsterdale (not shown on Fig.68). 

The following comments are provided to sum- 
marise the conclusions I have reached on the general 
character of the rock carvings of the area, their distrib- 
ution and topographical association with other prehis- 
toric structures: 


1. The rock art sites are usually in concentrations, i.e. 
sites are grouped. 

2. The more complex designs and individual motifs are 
always located where the group is large, say over 40 
individual rock surfaces; the more complex carved 
rocks are always at the centre of the group (Pls 43-50). 
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Plate 40: Swaledale, Reeth Low Moor, Cringley Hill. Neolithic chert scrapers and a single flint arrow-point (broken) from a 
small erosion patch 
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Plate 41: Wensleydale, Bainbridge, Greenber Edge. Stoney Raise, a large oval cairn of presumed Late Neolithic or Early 
Bronze Age date much reduced by stone robbing. Addlebrough in background across Thornton Mire 
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3. The rock art sites located in areas most remote from 
the Tees lowlands, for example, those recently discov- 
ered on Scargill Moor, on Cotherstone Moor and the 
sites to the north-east of Egglestone are all simple in 
character: cups, cups with linking or enclosing 
grooves, cups with just single concentric rings — no 
multiple ring figures at all. 

4. All isolated rock art sites, except those which were 


probably cist cover slabs or incorporated within round © 


cairns, are simple in execution. All sites in the Swale 
catchment are simple in execution. In Wensleydale the 
isolated Addlebrough round cairn possesses slabs 
decorated with simple cups only, with one faint con- 
centric ring. 

5. Isolated sites, at the periphery of the groups or 
between groups are always simple, i.e. consisting of 
cups only or cups with grooves or cups with one con- 
centric ring only (P1.47). 

6. All rock art sites are on open ground with wide 
views today. However, the sites may have been within 
a woodland environment when made. The one excep- 
tional site is the single triple concentric ring figure 
made on an inclined slab of sandstone at the base of 
scree within Osmond’s Gill on Barningham Moor. 

7. Small boulders, portable stones, may be decorated 
with complex concentric ring figures, i.e. with cups 
and multiple rings. However, these portable stones are 
found within the vicinity of or incorporated within the 
body of round barrows or distinctive glacial mounds 
which could have served the purpose of an artificial 
mound (PI1.48). Portable stones with complex decora- 
tion are found in areas with simple rock art, as at 
Munn End above Marske Beck in Swaledale (Pls 
49-51). 

8. Cup-marked stones and small boulders with more 
complex designs have been found on or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of round cairns and prominent barrow- 
like mounds which are likely to be of glacial origin, in 
the following locations (Figs 68, 71): 


Wensleydale 

1) Bainbridge, Addlebrough SD946882, 476m OD 

Teesdale 

2) Aske, NZ178041, 150m OD 

3) Whashton, Stoneygate Bank NZ145067, 150m OD 

4) Whashton, Silver Hill NZ138039, 290m OD (PI.48) 

5) Gayles, Hill 99 NZ115063, 315m OD (Pls 44-7) 

6) Newsham, Frankinshaw How NZ062068, 430m OD 

7) Barningham, How Tallon NZ057074, 447m OD — 

8) Barningham, Above Osmonds Gill NZ054072, 430m 
OD 

9) Romaldkirk, Balderfoot NZ013202, 211m OD 

10)Romaldkirk, Gueswick Hills NZ005211, 220m OD 

(information from Paul Brown) 


The rock art can be, and often is, located in the 
vicinity of other structures of probable Bronze Age 
date, with round barrows, ring cairns and burnt 
mounds; for example, on Skelton Moor in Swaledale 
(Laurie 1985), on Gayles Moor and on Barningham 
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Plate 42: Wensleydale, Bainbridge, Addlebrough summit 
cairn. Cup-marked rocks visible now but once concealed 
within the body of the cairn which is much reduced by stone 
removal 


Plate 43: Teesdale, Gayles Moor. Army firing range. Cup- 
and-ring marked rock in foreground. Hill 99, a prominent 
glacial mound or possible round barrow now tree covered in 
middle distance — a focus for the rock art in this area, 
perhaps 


Plate 44: Teesdale, Gayles Moor. Cup and ring marked rock 
at base of Hill 99 
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Plate 45: Teesdale, Gayles Moor. Cup-and-ring marked 
rock, very complex design 


Plate 46: Teesdale, Gayles Moor. Cup-and-ring marked rock 
complex design with simple cup marks and grooved enclosures 


Plate 47: Teesdale, Gayles Moor. Simple cup marks on 
boulders like this example occur at the periphery of groups 
of decorated rock surfaces in Teesdale. Rock surfaces with 
complex decoration are found at the centre of a group 


| Plate 50: Swaledale, Marske, Munn End. Portable boulder 


Plate 48: Teesdale, Silver Hill. Small boulder with complex 
design of cup and rings found on modern wall crossing this 
prominent mound which ts glacial in origin although prob- 
ably serving as a burial mound 


Plate 49: Swaledale, Skelton Moor. Co-axial field boundary 
visible as a bank of bleached rocks on recently burnt heather 
moor. Holgate How with summit round barrow and cup- 
and-ring marked rocks on lower slopes in distance beyond 
Munn End 
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with complex design of cup and rings. Small boulders like 
these are usually found within the body of round barrows or 
cairns. This example found on open heather moorland 
almost certainly came from one of several small damaged 
burial mounds higher up on the summit of Munn End 
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Plate 51: Swaledale, view north towards Barningham High Moor from Moresdale Ridge. Lithic finds from erosion patches 
above springs on the Swale-Tees/Greta interfluve are indicative of contact and exchange between different social groups whose 
territory was based on river catchments (Spikins 1995). See Pls 37-8 for representative artefacts from this area. Bronze Age 
round cairn in foreground 


Moor in Teesdale. Equally, the rock art has not been 
found in other areas where there are abundant traces 
of probable Bronze Age settlement, at Ravock, Bowes, 
Teesdale, for example. 

9. Surprisingly, no rock art sites have been located on 
the Stainmore Pass, although the stone circle at 
Mudbeck (NY954077), on the south-east approaches to 
Stainmore (Curtis 1988, 375, fig.16.15) is cup marked 
(one stone, one cup) and a further small cup-marked 
rock has been found some 50m to the south-west of 
the stone ring. 

10. The distribution of the rock art closely compares with 
that of the areas with Late Mesolithic occupation. Both 
rock art sites and Late Mesolithic occupation are found 


close to the River Tees and are concentrated at or just - 


below the Tees—Greta—Swale interfluve (watershed) also, 
as predicted by Penny Spikins (1996), in the context of 
activity during the Mesolithic. However, the Mesolithic 
sites are located to the south of the watershed ridge, on 
Barningham High Moor, whereas the rock art sites are 
located to the north of the ridge, on Barningham Low 
Moor, or on the How Tallon ridge itself. 

11. To conclude, the pattern of the distribution of the 
rock art sites indicates that a hierarchy of the locations 
existed, with the more complex designs being made 
only within the most concentrated areas and remote 
areas only having simple designs. 


The coincidence of distribution of the rock art 
(Fig.68) and the areas preferred for Mesolithic occupa- 
tion can be accepted as indicative of continuity of use 
by both aboriginal hunters and the first pastoralists of 


a natural access route from the coast to the uplands 
and of a natural boundary, the Tees—Swale interfluve, 
as a meeting place for exchange and communication 
by adjacent communities; tribes whose territories were 
formed by the Tees and Swale River catchments 
throughout several millennia (P1.51). This does not 
conflict with the view that the main aggregation areas 
and settlements throughout prehistoric time were 
located on the sheltered terraces of the Tees. 


3. Burnt Mounds in Wensleydale, Swaledale 
and Teesdale (Figs 69-70; Pls 52-4) Gazetteer 


3.1 Introduction 


The burnt mounds are today highly consolidated and 
usually wholly vegetated, i.e. covered with turf and soil 
or peat and heather. Where erosion of the turf or peat 
has occurred, for example by stream erosion or where 
the heather/peat cover has been burned off or removed 
by wind erosion, the burnt stone core of the mound is 
revealed. The mounds can usually be recognised from 
a distance since their vegetation, heather, sedge, grass- 
es, bleaberry or bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), mosses 
(especially Polytrichum sp.) and lichen (esp. Cladonia) — 
contrast greatly with the marsh or wet pasture where 
the mounds are located. The mounds are dark in 
appearance, although in August, they can appear as 
purple islands of heather in a brown marsh. 

The mounds in this area conform in all respects to 
the type site found elsewhere throughout upland (and 
lowland) Britain. They are usually circular or crescen- 
tic on plan, and a single site can be composed of three 
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Figure 69: Distribution of burnt mounds 


_ or four mounds around a central depression that can 
be considered to be the position of the trough. A few 
sites e.g. that at New Pasture on Carperby Moor and 
that near the Tees below Cronkley Crag, take the form 
of a ring bank of varying height around a central level 
area of 5m diameter or so. Occasional orthostatic rocks 
protrude through the turf to indicate the presence of 
hearths or other structures. Very large sites often have 
levelled tops or a level circular interior. I quickly 
realised that the siting of the mounds could be pre- 
dicted: most are located at or above 250m OD, all sites 
without exception are on the banks of small streams 
(or sykes) usually at or just below the spring line. 
Sometimes the spring has been diverted or has moved 
to a different rise, often controlled for a farm or public 
water supply. In all these instances the old stream line 
can be recognised. The burnt mounds are located at 
predictable intervals, usually at not more than 1-2km 
on the upper dale terraces and often in pairs or groups 
of sites (nine on Thornton Rust Moor). These intervals 


correspond to the distribution of the present-day 
settlements and this prompts the question whether 
the distribution of the mounds relates to that of the 
contemporary, Middle Bronze Age, settlements. 

For some time during the fieldwork I considered 
that all sites were located on the higher dale pastures 
(P1.52). However, a few sites have now been found at 
low elevations just above the river floodplain. An 
example is the large burnt mound in West Witton at 
Low Wanless springs (SE06728905, 130m OD). 

Burnt mounds are formed by the gradual accrual of 
fire-fractured stone following the immersion of hot 
stones in a trough (or other container) to heat water, or 
after water has been thrown on to the hot rocks to pro- 
duce of steam inside a shelter or tent. 

Conventional interpretation for the use of these 
sites has always been as cooking places, based upon 
the use in historic time of similar methods for cooking 
deer following a successful hunt (O’Riordain 1942). 
Burnt mounds, or fullacht fiadh, are the most frequent 
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Plate 52: Wensleydale, Thoralby, Haw Beck Springs. Burnt mound, one of two sites at this location just 750m WSW of Castle 


Dykes henge which is visible from the burnt mounds 
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Figure 70: Site plans of burnt mounds in Wensleydale (see Fig.72 for geophysical survey of Appersett Site 1) 


class of prehistoric site in Ireland, where many thou- 
sands have been recognised. Many such sites are now 
known to exist where targeted fieldwork has been 
completed throughout upland Britain, but the first 
such sites were, however, recognised in Birmingham 
(Barfield and Hodder 1981). There is no archaeological 
evidence for the sites referred to in Irish historic litera- 
ture, but many of the Irish sites and many mainland 
sites throughout Britain have been excavated. All reli- 
able radiocarbon dates obtained to date from the tim- 


ber trough linings are of the 2nd millennium BC 
(Brindley and Lanting 1990). Barfield and Hodder 
have argued, convincingly for me, that the burnt 
mounds were sweathouses or bathing places, not 
cooking places (Barfield and Hodder 1987; Hodder 
and Barfield 1991). Their basis for this interpretation 
was the total absence of domestic debris, pottery or 
bone, which would be expected on a cooking site. 
However, the most convincing reason provided for the 
interpretation of these sites as sweathouse/saunas is, 
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Figure 71: Prehistoric sites between the Swale and Tees. For location of nos 1-10 see p.240 


for me, that of recent ethnography. In brief, there is 
evidence for the use of sweathouse/saunas throughout 
northern latitudes and perhaps the most informative 
eye-witness account of the use of sweathouses by 
Mandan Indians, a North American Plains Indian 
tribe, is provided by George Catlin (Mooney 1975). 
Several sites show evidence for a shelter or tented 
structure, in the form of a levelled top to the mound, 
sometimes with an outer rim, as at High Force, 
Bainbridge. Where the mound is on sharply sloping 
ground a level stance would be necessary. A few sites 


are in the form of annular ring mounds — the circular 
enclosed space reflecting a circular structure — and 
may have accrued from material discarded from 
beneath a tented structure reflecting the perimeter of 
the shelter. It can be assumed that small tepee-like 
structures would be necessary as shelters or for use of 
the sites as sweathouses or saunas. 

The recent recognition of very many burnt mound 
sites throughout Wensleydale, and significant num- 
bers of these sites with a slightly more restricted distri- 
bution within Swaledale and across Teesdale, has 
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Figure 72: Geophysical survey results from a burnt mound 
at Appersett, North Yorkshire. Survey area 30m X 30m at a 
resolution of 0.5m X 0.5m: a) RM15 0.5m twin-probe earth 
resistance; b) FM36 fluxgate gradiometer (for plan see 
Fig.70) 


introduced a new horizon of human activity during 
the Bronze Age for consideration and discussion. 

No site has yet been excavated in Wensleydale or in 
Swaledale, although one site in Upper Teesdale, at 
Strands Gill on Holwick Fell has been partially excav- 
ated (Coggins 1986, fig.15,16). The finds from this 


burnt mound included a broken polished stone axe, - 


flints ‘of Neolithic aspect’ and much charcoal (D. 
Coggins, pers. comm.). 

Burnt mounds as a generic form may be accepted 
as dating from the Late Neolithic to the Late Bronze 
Age — to the 2nd and early 1st millennium BC 
(Brindley and Lanting 1990). Margaret Ehrenberg 
(1991) correlated the distribution of burnt mounds 
with finds of Middle Bronze Age metalwork, basing 
her discussion on the fact that, without exception, all 
radiocarbon dated sites (from secure contexts, from 
the timber trough-linings only, from excavated con- 
texts) were of 2nd millennium BC date, with most sites 
being of the Middle Bronze Age. Further determina- 
tions from excavated sites are now available, notably 
in Northumberland (Topping 1998). There is no reason 
to change the assumption made here that these sites 
are of 2nd millennium BC age. In conclusion, the 
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importance of the burnt mounds for future research 
may lie with their potential as indicators of contempo- 
rary settlements that have left no other surface trace. 
Secondly, the highly compacted mounds will protect 
an ancient land surface, often in a wet situation, which 
can provide an opportunity for the investigation of the 
environment contemporary with the initial use of the 
sites. 

Finally, the excavations of burnt mounds elsewhere 
have been targeted at the mounds themselves and 
only to a limited extent to the vicinity of the mounds. 
A geophysical survey of a 30m x 30m area around the 
burnt mound at Appersett, Site 1 (SD85159118, 248m 
OD; Fig.72) in Hawes, by the University of Bradford, 
revealed anomalies (hot spots!) beyond the mounds 
themselves. 


4. The Later Prehistoric Sites on Carperby 
Moor and above Redmire (Fig.61) 


I shall describe the later lithic finds and prehistoric 
sites on Carperby Moor, above Redmire and on 
Preston Moor (Fig.61) since this area is relatively unfa- 
miliar to archaeologists. The monuments include eigh- 
teen burnt mounds, five ring cairns (RCI-5), one 
free-standing stone circle (SC1) and one embanked 
stone circle (SC2) (Raistrick 1929b) within the early 
(undated) field system on Oxclose. 

The principal landowner, the Bolton Estate, have 
recently initiated a programme of research intended to 
record the ancient landscape of the area. 

Following a description of the general character 
and distribution of the sites found within this area, I 
shall provide a brief comment on the ring cairns which 
are a significant feature of this landscape. 


4.1 Lithic scatters 


There are sufficient stray finds of later prehistoric 
arrow-points, including leaf and barbed and tanged 
forms, of scrapers and a plano-convex knife (Fig.60) to 
indicate Neolithic or Early Bronze Age hunting activi- 
ty across the higher terraces and on the open moor- 
land above the higher limestone scars. 

First evidence for more settled occupation of these 
terraces and the moorland takes the form of the stone 
circles, ring cairns, cairnfields and burnt mounds recent- 
ly recognised during fieldwalking by Robin Minnitt and 
myself and introduced here for the first time. 


4.2, The early field systems, isolated round barrows 
and cairnfields (areas with small cairns) 


Early field boundary systems and stone walled settle- 
ments which survive above 305m OD (above the high- 
ly cultivated medieval landscape of the lower slopes) 
from Beldon Beck, Bolton West Parks to Coombs 
extend to an elevation of 400m above Blue Scar to the 
west of Thackthwaite Beck. The embanked stone circle 
(Raistrick 1929b, SC2) is sited within the field system 
on Oxclose. A second circular enclosure is located 
immediately east of SC2, in the next prehistoric field, 
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but in this instance the field bank is tangential to the 
western perimeter of the enclosure. There are very 
few isolated cairns, there is one low cairn at Oxclose 
Gate (SD996903) and there are two on Preston Pasture 
(SE065919, SE 072924). 

However, there are several areas with small cairns. 
The first of these is on Oxclose, on open pasture where 
there are four 5m diameter cairns in a linear setting on 
a north-facing slope 200m to the south-west of the 
embanked stone circle (SC2) and three more in a line 
100m to the south of the ring, these are almost certain- 
ly burial cairns, not clearance. The second area with 
cairns is at West Bolton Parks, immediately west and 
north of RC2 and 3. Here the cairns are small and scat- 
tered on south-facing pasture and heather moor. The 
association of small cairns, ring cairns, fragmentary 
field banks and the two burnt mounds below Bull Scar 
(BM9 and 10) is interesting and has parallels else- 
where, in Ireland (Moore 1995), on Moor Divock in the 
Lake District where I have recently recognised two 
burnt mounds in the vicinity of the Cockpit embanked 
circle, and in the study area also, for example at 
Thorny Bank Hill above Redmire (see below), and at 
Harkermires, on Harkerside in Swaledale. A third area 
with small cairns is 400m to the west of Beldon Beck 
(SE007915, 315m OD). Here, a group of not less than 
twenty stone cairns are grouped together. These cairns 
are from 3m to 8m in diameter, several are completely 
circular and the two largest have definite surrounding 
ditches and are close together but not quite conjoined. 
These cairns are also within the same co-axial field sys- 
tem which extends from Coombs (SD971915), 4km to 
the west, beyond Oxclose, and which is of very con- 
siderable extent. The field system may or may not be 
of similar age as the stone cairns and the embanked 
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circle. Received thinking must dictate that these high 
field systems are most probably of Late Iron Age, 
Romano-British or of medieval date. However, until 
firm evidence is available for the dating of these fields, 
an open mind must be maintained. Cairns are occa- 
sionally incorporated within field banks and the stone 
ring-works, the ring cairns and embanked circle, are of 
identical construction to the field banks. The ring 
cairns are almost certainly contemporary with the 
small cairns and fragmentary field clearance banks 
which occur in their vicinity. There are few cairnfields 
in Wensleydale, none south of the Ure, in contrast to 
Swaledale, where groups of small cairns are very 
widespread (Laurie 1985). 

The age of these extensive co-axial fields is 
unknown in Wensleydale and present a problem that 
can only be resolved by detailed survey and carefully 
targeted excavation. Rather similar field systems on 
Calverside in Swaledale have been examined by 
excavation (Fleming and Laurie 1985-1994) and are of 
several periods of construction, The later of two field 
systems on Riddings Rigg, the Healaugh system, has 
been dated to the 3rd century BC. The earlier and 
more substantial Reeth system must be very much ear- 
lier, as it was abandoned and forgotten when the 
Healaugh system was constructed. 


4.3. The burnt mounds 


There are three very large sites on open pasture to the 
north of Castle Bolton (P1.53), two at spring rises below 
Bull Scar, a group of three smaller sites on the west 
bank of the stream outflow from Locker Tarn, one 
large and one medium site at the entrance to the defile 
below Wegber Scar (to the east of Peatmoor Lane) — 
where there is also a small group of stone-walled 


Plate 53: Wensleydale, Castle Bolton, East Parks. Burnt mound, one of three sites within Bolton East Parks 
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enclosures and several hut circles. Further west, there 
is a burnt mound beside a controlled spring within the 
lead mining area at Beldaw Hill (not to be confused 
with the bell pits, shallow mine shafts which are of 
eroding shale) and a very large burnt mound, gorse 
covered at springs rising below Coombs. The western- 
most field boundary is 20m east of this burnt mound. 
Above Redmire and on Preston Moor there are four 
burnt mounds (P1.54); the site below Redmire Scar is 
very large, those on Preston Moor overlook the area 
with Mesolithic and Neolithic flint scatters, and the 
two sites at Thornybank Hill and at Grasper Bank 
Spring are just above an area with small cairns, frag- 
mentary field banks and a substantial ring cairn. 

Recent radiocarbon dates from two excavated 
burnt mounds at Titlington Mount Farm, Beanley, 
North Northumberland demonstrate the use and 
accrual of these mounds over a period of several cen- 
turies, commencing at about 2000 BC (Topping 1998). 
The majority of the 112 burnt mounds recognised to 
date are large — average 6-10m diameter and many 
are very large, from 10-18m diameter and average 1m 
or more in height. The largest may comprise 400 
tonnes of highly compacted fire-cracked rock frag- 
ments. Thus, the burnt mounds represent a horizon of 
very considerable human activity — of whatever 
nature, which can be assigned to the 2nd millennium 
BC. 


4.4 The stone circles and ring cairns 


The five standing stones which survive, forming the 
free-standing stone ring above Thackthwaite Beck 
(Fig.73), are all substantial slabs of sandstone, not 
blocks, and are low — just visible above the thick 
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heather which masks them at present. A further stone 
is not certainly set in the ground and may not be an 
element of the circle. There are no other stones visible 
at present and no indication of a bank. The circle is an 
oval with long and short axes of 17m and 13m respec- 
tively. 

The location of the circle is characteristic of these 
structures elsewhere in the Pennines, at the top of a 
steep heather-covered slope falling towards the spring 
which is the source of Thackthwaite Beck, some 200m 
to the south-west. The location does not directly over- — 
look or relate to Wensleydale although the Ure is just 
visible far below. The circle does relate to the area of 
moorland to the north-east rather than to the main 
dale. There is a possible round barrow, heather cov- 
ered, at the head of the defile, Peat Moor Lane 
(SD994914), 600m to the north-east, otherwise there 
are no other prehistoric sites in the vicinity. 

The embanked circle on Oxclose, below Ivy Scar 
described by Dr Raistrick (1929b) (Fig.73) consists of a 
2m-—3m wide bank of stones occasionally revetted on 
the inner face with large orthostatic rocks, now mostly 
fallen. Other large rocks lie prostrate on the bank; the 
outer face is not obviously kerbed. A small, disturbed, 
stone cairn is central to this enclosure. There is no 
entrance. 

All the ring cairns in Wensleydale (Fig.61) are 
approximately 15—20m diameter overall, with banks of 
2m-—3m width at the least. The banks are always of 
stone dump construction, occasionally revetted with 
facing stones on both internal and external perimeters. 
These are usually quarried out where the site is close 
to recent field walls. There are no visible entrances to 
these sites. 


Plate 54: Wensleydale, Preston Moor, Stopmore Rake. Burnt mound characteristic double crescentic mound, heather covered 
at abandoned spring . 
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Figure 73: Stone circle above Thackthwaite Beck, embanked circle on Oxclose (after Ratstrick 1939) and stray lithic finds from 


Carperby Moor (1-6) 


Thus the ring cairns are essentially of stone or boul- 
der construction, which is the same method used to 
construct stone burial cairns. The ring cairns are thus 
of cairn construction although in the form of closed 
banks. The banks are usually, although not always 
wide in relation to the area enclosed. The writer does 
not now consider that the coursed limestone walled 
ring and internal mound on Scout Crag is prehistoric. 
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Gazetteer of Burnt Mound Sites: Wensleydale, Swaledale and Teesdale 


BURNT MOUNDS 
PARISH AND 
SITE NAME 


WENSLEYDALE 

EAST WITTON 

Witton Fell Springs, 

2. sites 

CALDBERGH WITH 
EAST SCRAFTON 

Ings Farm, Town Spring 


WEST SCRAFTON 
No sites located 
CARLTON HIGHDALE 
No sites located 
CARLTON TOWN 
Howden Lodge 1 site 
MELMERBY 
Wraykeld Well Spring, 
2 sites 

COVERHAM WITH 
AGGLETHORPE 

No sites located 
MIDDLEHAM 

No fieldwork 

WEST WITTON 

Low Wanless Springs 


BURTON CUM WALDEN 


Morpeth Scar, 3 sites 
Morpeth Wood, 2 sites 


BURTON CUM WALDEN 


Below Ashby Gill 2 sites 
Burton Moor 2 sites 


NEWBIGGIN 
Millbeck Springs 3 sites 


BISHOPDALE 

No sites located 
THORALBY 
Skelliks Beck 2 sites 


Haw Beck Springs 


AYSGARTH 
Keld Springs 2 sites 
Aysgarth Pasture 1 site 


THORNTON RUST 
Addlebrough East 2 sites 


GRID REF 
ALTITUDE OD 


SE1375 8448, 308m 


SE100845, 295m 


SE041846, 430m 


SE06798685, 355m 


SE06728905, 130m 


SE027874, 248m 
SE029880, 230m 


SE031863, 370m 
SE033863, 460m 
(centre) 


SE000853, 280m 
(centre) 


SD978858, 330m 
(centre) 
SD976871, 335m 


5D998883, 302m 
$D990877, 275m 


$D95268783 
SD95238776 


APPROX. SIZE, 
HEIGHT 


Key: Any dim. 
Small <6m 
Medium 6m—9m 
Large 10m—15m 
Low <0.5m 
Average 0.5m—1m 
High >1m 


Large, high and 
large average 


Large, average 


Large, average 


Large, low 
Medium, low 


Large, high 


Small, low 
Medium, average 


Small, low 
Medium average 
Small, low 
Medium, low 


One large, high 
Two medium, 
average 


Two medium, 
average 
Two large, high 


Two medium, 
average 
Large, average 


Medium, average 
Medium, low 


DESCRIPTION and NOTES 


All sites are of proved fire-fractured stone 
composition unless described as probable. Type sites 
conform to the usual morphology for these sites. 
They are crescent-shaped with a central depression 
which may be the trough. Type sites are the best 
preserved, the most prominent and most suitable to 
visit 


Both sites at the same spring rise. Type site 


Turf covered. Much visible charcoal. Reported by 
R.E White 


In marsh. Cut by drain 


The large site has been disturbed by water supply 
work. The lower, medium site is turf covered 


Very low elevation, type site 


Three sites on same diverted spring. One site re-used 
as lead bail. Type site. Both sites at springs 


On open pasture 
Next spring opening from Ashby Gill 200m west 
of settlement. Both sites difficult to find, turf covered 


The large site is east of Millbeck on the N. bank of an 
old spring stream now diverted as a water supply. 
One medium site is on the opposite bank of the same 
channel. The other site is on the W. bank of Millbeck 


Both sites on same spring stream above N. bank of 
Skelliks Beck 

Castle Dykes henge is visible 800m to the east. Settle- 
ment and field system to NW. Type site. See Fig.70 


At spring above quarry 
In pasture, N. bank of canalised spring 


At spring 
At spring 
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Gazetteer (cont'd) 


The White Bog 


Dovestones 6 sites $D965874, 335m 
Black Pasture 2 sites (centre) 
1 site at $D963869, 342m 
(centre) 
SD964868, 342m 
BAINBRIDGE 
Blean Lane $D932888, 290m 
High Force Farm $D933875, 310m 
High Blean $D87169274, 300m 
Countersett Crag S5D911879, 400m 
Above Wood End Lodge SD905874, 410m 
3 sites (centre) 
HAWES 
Appersett Site 1 $D85159118, 248m. 
Site 2 $D84929114, 255m 
Burtersett High Pasture SD894884, 400m 
HIGH ABBOTSIDE 
High Shaw Gill, Hardraw SD866922, 310m 
2 sites 
LOW ABBOTSIDE 
No fieldwork 
ASKRIGG 
Leashouse $D942920, 305m 
Whitfield Gill $D935923, 360m 
Askrigg Pasture SD937925, 383m 
$D936925, 387m 
SD935928, 425m 
Nappa Scar 5D965915, 320m 
Coombs $D971915, 350m. 
Beldaw Hill $D977910, 330m 
CARPERBY CUM 
THORESBY 
Wegber, Peat Moor Lane 
Site 1 S$D996910, 348m 
Site 2 SD997910, 346m 
New Pasture $D994905, 315m 
Low Gate Pasture SE010908, 255m. 
CASTLE BOLTON WITH 
EAST AND WEST BOLTON 
' Below Locker Tarn 3 sites SE007916, 318m 
Bull Scar Site 1 SE011929, 400m 
Site 2 
East Parks SE03529254 
SE03639318 
SE03929297 
REDMIRE 
Thorny Bank Hill SE047934, 380m 
Cobscar Rake—Grasper 5E052932, 375m. 
Bank Spring 
PRESTON UNDER SCAR 
Stopmore Rake SE067930, 340m 
Redmire Scar SE058919, 280m. 
SWALEDALE 
WALBURN 
Spring Gill SE11169486, 260m 
STAINTON 
Wathgill, Cow Park SE104954, 260m 
Stainton Moor, SE094958, 260m 


All medium, 
average 


Three small, low 
Large, high 


Medium, high 
Large, high 
Two medium, 
average 


One small, average 


Large, high 


Medium, average 
Large, high 


Medium, average 


Small, low 

Large, high 
Medium, average 
Large, average 
Large, high 
Large, low 

Large, high 
Medium, average 


Large, high 
Medium, low 
Large, medium 
Small, low 


Medium, low 
Large, high 
Medium, low 
Large, high 
Large, high 
Large, high 


Medium, low 
Large, high 


Medium, average 
Large, high 


Large, average 


Medium, average 
Large, high 
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All sites are on the banks of spring streams above 
and below the shooting hut, small stone rings nearby. 
Fine flint arrowheads found on slope S. of shooting 
hut 


In wet pasture, a group of small sites 

On spring line, the mound has a flat top with a 
raised rim. For a structure? 

West bank of stream near road 

At spring rise, see site plan (Fig.70) 

All three sites at springs 


Type site, see site plan (Fig.70). Found by Mrs Susan 
Foster 

At spring below railway spoil heap 

Eroded by stream 


In pasture. East of main beck, on bank of small 
streams 


All these sites are on the banks of spring streams in 
wet pasture, no other prehistoric sites in the vicinity 
except that the site below Coombs is at the western 
limit of a co-axial field system 


Gorse covered. Type site 
In mining ground. Type site 


Stone-founded roundhouse foundations and 
enclosures nearby, below Wegber 

Annular bank around a level interior. Entrance to north 
Found by Robin Minnitt 


Cairns and field system nearby 
Ring cairns (two) in plantation to SE 


Type site, see site plan (Fig.70) 
The sites at East Parks are all in wet pasture on open 
ground 


Ring cairn, small cairns and field banks nearby 


At spring rise 


At abandoned spring 
On steep slope below limestone scar 


On army range, 200m west of Boston Reservoir. At 
spring above north bank of Spring Gill 


On army range, at spring rise 
Part quarried for adjacent track. North bank of stream 
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Gazetteer (cont'd) 


Stainton Moor, 
The White Bog 


ELLERTON ABBEY 
Above Stolleston Wood 


GRINTON 
Harker Mires 


Grinton Lodge 


Harkerside Place Springs 
Whitebeck Marl Pit Spring 


Whitebeck Cottage 
2, sites 

Low Whita, 2 sites 
Whitaside 


MELBECKS 


Brownsey Stoops Rig 


REETH 
Reeth High Moor 


Reeth Low Moor, Cringley 


Reeth Low Moor, Calver, 


2, sites 


Reeth Low Moor East 


NEW FOREST 


Holgate, West House 


DOWNHOLME 


Downholme Springs 


MARSKE 
Cordilleras Farm 


SE090955, 300m 


SE058971, 315m 
SE034974, 345m 
SE04559760, 275m 
SE02669822, 276m 
SE034987, 182m 
SE032985, 205m 


SE002978, 275m 
$D991971, 380m 


S5D96649858, 425m 


NY991006, 390m 
NZ001003, 398m 


NZ014001, 430m 


NZ016005, 378m 


NZ06500468, 390m 


SE119980, 285m 


NZ09490408 


Buzzard Scar, double site NZ069007, 295m 


(2 sites adjacent) 
MARRICK 
Stelling 
TEESDALE 
WASHTON 


Sturdy Springs, 3 sites 


Site 1, middle site 
Site 2, upper site 
Site 3, lower site 


GAYLES 


BARNINGHAM 


HOPE 


SCARGILL 


Sealey Spring 


NZ069007, 295m 


NZ135052, 258m 
(centre) 
NZ13510519 
NZ13500516 
NZ13480527 


NZ119062, 308m 


NZ057078, 390m 


NZ056083, 355m 


NZ015072, 520m 


NZ023098, 395m 
(centre) 3 sites 


NZ008109, 340m 


Large, high 


Large, high 
Large, high 
Large, average 
Medium, average 
Medium, average 
Medium, average 
Medium, average 


Medium, average 


Large, medium 


Small, low 
Medium, average 


Medium, average 
Medium, average 
Large, average 
Medium, average 
Medium, average 
Large, high 


Medium, average 


Medium, average 


Large, high 
Large, average 
Large, average 


Medium, average 


Medium, average 


Double site 15m* 
8m overall 


Medium, average 


Medium, average 


Medium, average 
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In marsh, see survey plan of White Bog field system 
and cairnfield in Fleming 1998a, fig.8.3 


East bank of stream 


East bank of stream, 30m below spring rise, 150m 
south of ring cairn, cairnfield and field system 


Very compact, circular 
On terrace above River Swale 


At spring rise, in pasture 
At spring rise, near ring cairn 


Found by Eileen Laurie at spring rise 150m north-east 
of Stoops Rig. The spring rises below steep slope of 
limestone outcrop. Peat and heather covered, part 
buried by hill wash at rear. Flint chert and quartzite 
artefacts found on limestone outcrop above mound, 
see Laurie this paper 


At spring rise, below large circular enclosure, cairns 
nearby. Type site 


At spring rise, circular enclosure on Riddings Rig 
At spring rise 


Turf covered, at spring 
At spring controlled for water supply. Type site 


Turf covered, at spring in wet pasture north of small 
arms range 

Complex site on open heath above Marske Beck, 
wide views towards Holgate How 


300m NE of unenclosed settlement 


On the army range 

Three sites on same spring stream, the two uppermost 
are close together on the west bank of the spring, the 
lower site is 100m downstream, the lower site is 
100m downstream, in front of the grenade range. 
Found by Paul Brown. Centre site very large 15m%*, 
12m and <2m high 

Fire fractured stone revealed by erosion at confluence 
of two small streams, otherwise entirely turf covered. 
Rock art sites nearby (Beckensall and Laurie 1998) 
Located below stone-walled settlement on terrace 
below How Tallon 

Field boundary and rock art sites nearby. 

All sites on Barningham Moor now scheduled follow 
ing survey by Tom Gledhill and Ros Nichol 

Highest of all burnt mounds located so far. On north 
side of Tees-Swale watershed 


On same spring stream. Settlement at Stang Foot, 
cup-marked rocks at NZ027098 and NZ001108 (centre) 
At spring rise 
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Gazetteer (cont'd) 


COTHERSTONE 
West Loups Spring 


HUNDERTHWAITE 
How Gill 


LANGLEYDALE AND 


SHOTTO 


EGGLESTON 
Blackton Beck 


MIDDLETON IN 
TEESDALE 
Stotley Grange, 
Knott Well 


HOLWICK 
Strands Gill 


Black Mea Crag Sike 
Old Sheepfold 


Eel Beck Bield 


Blea Beck Sheepfold 


FOREST AND FRITH 
Below Cronkley Scar 


Fell Dike Sike 


NY96681722, 350m 
NY952205, 360m 
(centre) 4 sites 


NZ04502398, 325m 


NZ003254, 390m 


NY971266, 400m 


(centre) 3 sites 


NY902267, 358m 


NY896267, 370m 
Complex site 


NY89542629, 395m 


NY87332734, 413m 


NY84262968, 380m 


NY865281, 355m 


Medium, average 


Small, low, one 
Medium, average, 
two 

Medium, average 


Medium, average 


Large, high 
Large, low 
Medium, low 
Medium, high 


(centre) 2 sites 
Medium, low 


25m *9m overall 


Medium, average 


Large, average 


Large, high 


Medium, average 
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South-west of West Loups farm. At spring rise. Cup 
and ring sites nearby. Beckensall and Laurie 1998, 71-3 


All sites at How Gill are at springs to the north of a 
moraine ridge on which several rock art sites are 
located 

On west bank of stream 300m below Coldwell Spring. 
Flat cist burial with short necked beaker, cairnfield 
and field system 300m to north-east (Brown 1998) 


Mesolithic and Neolithic flints found above Blackton 
Smelt Mill (Trechman 1912) 


The sites at Stotley Grange overlook the destroyed 
cairn circle at Eggleston (Hutchinson 1823) 


Both sites at Strands Gill are on the west bank of 
Black Mea Sike. Site 1 has been partially excavated 
(Coggins 1986, 119, figs.15-16) as a round cairn. Finds 
included a broken, polished Group VI axe and flints. 
Site 2 is low and turf covered 

Very large triple site with prominent bowl depressions 
(troughs) 


On north bank of Eel Beck. Iron bloomery site 100m 
to the south of the Beck, small cairns in the same area 
This burnt mound is within a late shieling site 
(Coggins and Fairless 1997). Two hut circles may be 
prehistoric. Found by Tom Gledhill 


Close to the Tees, but not on the river bank itself. This 
site is large and located on the bank of an abandoned 
spring stream. This site is a penannular bank of fire- 
cracked stone with a flat circular interior. One ortho- 
stat indicates a structure within the penannular bank 
320m south-east of Bracken Rigg Middle Bronze Age 
settlement (Coggins and Fairless 1984) 
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Figure 74: Map of the Humber wetlands, with the wetland regions and most important places indicated 
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Chapter 14 - an update by Henry Chapman 


Exploring our past in the Humber Wetlands: the work of the 
Humber Wetlands Project 


It is now over two decades since the Humber 
Wetlands Project concluded with the publication 
of the final volume of a series of six that detailed 
the archaeology and environmental history of the 
lowland regions surrounding the Humber. At the 
time of the original publication of The Archae- 
ology of Yorkshire in 2003, the project had only 
recently concluded, with the publication of a syn- 
thetic volume the following year (Van de Noort 
2004). But, or course, the tremendous re-focus- 
ing of attention on the rich wetland landscapes of 
the Humber that was achieved through this work 
guaranteed continued attention to the diverse and 
dynamic archaeology of the region. 


Already, research on the Iron Age lowland enclo- 
sures on Sutton Common had commenced with 
fieldwork in 1998 and, at the time of the publi- 
cation of The Archaeology of Yorkshire, the final 
stages of fieldwork were underway. The site had 
been recorded in 1908, and partially excavated 
in 1912 and the 1930s, prior to being partially 
bulldozed in the 1970s. Additional fieldwork in 
the 1980s and 1990s had revealed the potential 
of the site (e.g. Parker Pearson and Sydes 1997). 
This was augmented by borehole assessment by 
the Humber Wetlands Project (1995—1996) and 
subsequent survey and modelling in 1997 (Chap- 
man and Van de Noort 2001) leading to a series 
of excavations funded by English Heritage. These 
commenced in 1998 and 1999 and, despite the 
interruption caused by an outbreak of foot and 
mouth in 2001, large-scale excavations took place 
in 2002 and 2003 by the Universities of Exeter 
and Hull, providing a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the site as a distinctive new category low- 
land ‘marsh-fort’ that incorporates the wetlands 
into its architecture. Full analysis was concluded 
with the publication of a monograph in 2007 (Van 
de Noort et al. 2007). 


The Humber Wetlands Project’s work on the raised 
mire landscapes of Thorne and Hatfield Moors 


equally led to new research beginning in 2001 
that focused on the modelling of environmental 
change in these internationally important regions 
to understand relationships between change and 
human activity, and the potential for perceptions 
of change in the past. The discovery of timbers 
on Hatfield Moors in 2004 prompted three years 
of excavation between 2004 and 2006, resulting 
in the sites characterisation as a late Neolithic 
trackway and platform. The results from the exca- 
vation and the modelling work were published in 
2013 (Chapman and Gearey 2013). 


Continued interest in the wetland landscapes sur- 
rounding the Humber subsequently led to other 
new projects funded by the National Lottery Her- 
itage Fund which, at the time of writing, contin- 
ue. Project Wildscape focuses on the reconstruc- 
tion of the hidden landscapes of the Humberhead 
Levels and has provided the opportunity to revis- 
it much of the work undertaken by the Humber 
Wetlands Project, including human ecodynamics, 
but with the additional benefits of technological 
advances that have taken place in the intervening 
years. Notably, the use of LIDAR, or airborne la- 
ser scanning, data has enabled the reassessment 
of factors such as the chronology of the complex 
river systems and ancient wetlands, integrating 
the vast datasets collected by the project. But this 
work has also highlighted the considerably loss of 
resource through drainage. 


The second HLF project is the Isle of Axholme 
and Hatfield Chase Landscape Partnership which 
has led numerous projects across the Humber- 
head Levels, building on earlier work. With 
both projects enabling large-scale community 
engagement with archaeology, one notable out- 
come has been the reconstruction of the Hatfield 
Moors trackway and platform in collaboration 
with Natural England. The reconstruction was 
launched in 2019. Amongst the many signifi- 
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cances of this project has been the reinterpretation 
of structural features of the original site, drawing 
on expertise from a vast range of participants. 


It is important to consider the wider impacts from 
the work of the Humber Wetlands Project and 
these subsequent projects. A key factor has been 
the developments in scientific methodologies sur- 
rounding the dynamics for in situ preservation 
and wetland landscape management (e.g. Van de 
Noort et al. 2001). Increased understanding of the 
dynamics of wetland preservation fed into engi- 
neering works at sites as part of broader landscape 
management initiatives, notably by the Carstairs 
Countryside Trust and Natural England, with on- 
going work at sites including Sutton Common 
and Hatfield Moors respectively. More broadly, 
this understanding also fed into the Monuments at 
Risk in England’s Wetlands initiative for English 
Heritage (Van de Noort e¢ al. 2002), and the sub- 
sequent assessment for the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature focusing on the value 
of archaeology in wetlands (Gearey et al. 2010). 
A key challenge lies in the continued destruction 
of the wetland resource through factors including 
drainage, leading to the loss of archaeology. 


There are of course numerous other projects and 
commercial fieldwork that have taken place in the 
region since the publication of The Archaeology of 
Yorkshire in 2003. The archaeological landscapes 
of the Humber lowlands remain an exceptional- 
ly rich and exceptional focus for understanding 
the intricate relationships between people in the 
past and their changing environments. It is also a 
region with a very high level of interest, as seen 
in through the volunteering projects. Whilst there 
has been interest in the region since well before its 
start in 1992, the Humber Wetlands Project had a 
tremendous impact and retains an impressive leg- 
acy. At one level, the extensive datasets generated 
by the Project provide an excellent foundation for 
new work. At a broader level, the Project’s land- 
scape, rather than site-specific, and multi-period 
foci opened new questions for study. 
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14. Exploring our Past in the Humber Wetlands: 
The Work of the Humber Wetlands Project 1992-2000 
Robert Van de Noort 


Summary 


The lowlands of the Humber basin have been the subject of 
an extensive archaeological and palaeoenvironmental survey 
between 1992 and 2000. This paper summarises the research 
rationale, methods and main results, and also offers a short 
chronological overview of wetland exploitation from the 
Mesolithic to the post-medieval period. The final part of this 
paper is concerned with the future research framework for 
the Humber wetlands. 


Key words: wetlands, survey, palaeoenvironment 


1. Introduction 


The Humber Wetlands Project (HWP) was commis- 
sioned by English Heritage in 1992 as a research pro- 
gramme addressing the archaeology of the extant and 
former wetlands in the Humber basin. This project 
forms part of a larger central government-funded 
study into England’s disappearing or desiccating wet- 
lands, and follows in the footsteps of the Somerset 
Levels Project, the Fenland Project and the North West 
Wetlands Survey. In retrospect, this continued atten- 
tion to wetlands since 1973 has been called a national 
strategy by English Heritage. 

The project was designed with clear and explicit ref- 
erence to English Heritage’s national research frame- 
work, Exploring our Past (English Heritage 1991; Van de 
Noort 1993). In its research scope and scale, the project 
is unmatched in Yorkshire — since 1992, the HWP has 
undertaken extensive surveys of Holderness, the 
Humberhead Levels, the Ancholme and lower Trent 
valleys, the southern Vale of York, the Hull valley and 


the Lincolnshire Marsh (Fig.74). The survey covers 
some 330,000ha, and the study of the full Holocene 
record of environmental change has been an integrated 
part of the work. The main results from the survey have 
been published in regional monographs (Van de Noort 
and Ellis 1995; 1997; 1998; 1999; 2000; Ellis et al. 2001). 

This paper presents an introduction to the project, 
and discusses its underlying research rationale, objec- 
tives, methods, organisation, results and publications. 
A summary synthesis of wetland exploitation and per- 
ceptions, from the early Mesolithic through to the 
Middle Ages is also included. The final part of this 
paper looks at future research in the Humber wet- 
lands, and which fields of study should be included in 
the research framework for Yorkshire. 


2. The Project: Background, Aims, Methods 
and Management 


The concept of the ‘Humber wetlands’ was first for- 
mulated in 1989 by David Crowther (Crowther 1989). 
His concern with wetland archaeology in the region 
was first and foremost focused on the Humber fore- 
shore, where since 1937 some of Yorkshire’s most spec- 
tacular discoveries were made — the Ferriby boats 
(Wright 1990a). Nevertheless, he recognised that 
waterlogging of archaeological remains had taken 
place in much of the low-lying hinterland of the 
Humber, reflected in the long history of archaeological 
discoveries, such as the log boat from Brigg, found in 
1886 (Fig.75). In 1992 the University of Hull was com- 
missioned by English Heritage to commence the HWP. 

The reasons for the national strategy of wetland 
surveys are well rehearsed (e.g. Bernick 1998; Coles 


Figure 75: The Brigg log boat (excavated 1886) 
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and Coles 1996) and a summary should suffice here. 
Wetlands can contain archaeological sites in water- 
logged conditions. If the waterlogging of the archaeo- 
logical remains occurred at or soon after deposition 
oxygen is excluded, thus reducing the normal micro- 
bial activity which breaks down organic objects into 
their chemical compounds and elements (e.g. Corfield 
et al. 1998). Furthermore, wetlands are dynamic 
environments where archaeological sites can be 
buried beneath alluvial and marine sediments, or cov- 
ered by peat. Thereby, many of the destructive post- 
depositional activities ranging from ploughing to root 
activity are largely excluded. Finally, many wetlands 
are acidic, with a pH around 5.5, which helps to pre- 
serve remains such as pollen, leather and, under the 
right conditions, human remains in the form of bog 
bodies. 

All this can result in the preservation of a more 
complete and unbiased archaeological record within a 
matrix of sediment containing contemporary environ- 
mental evidence. However, since the early 17th centu- 
ry, many of the wetlands in Yorkshire have been 
drained (e.g. Dinnin 1997b). The construction of 
straight drains increased the gravity driven run-off of 
water, while embankments of rivers halted the habitual 
flooding of extensive areas of lowlands. All this result- 
ed in the drying out or desiccation of organic and inor- 
ganic sediments, and the introduction of oxygen and 
microbial activity to the previously waterlogged 
archaeological site. 

This process of drainage continues up to the pre- 
sent day, and the nation’s spending on continued con- 
finement and destruction of wetlands outstrips that on 
wetland preservation. The introduction of diesel and 
electrical pumps, conversion of grassland into arable 
land, under-field drainage, and the use of agricultural 
fertilisers are all recognised as threats to the wetlands. 
Furthermore, peat extraction, sewage sludge dump- 
ing, encroachment of industrial and urban develop- 
ments on former wetlands and activities related to the 
need for better sea-defences are important threats to 
the wetlands in the Humber region (Van de Noort and 
Davies 1993). 

The research rationale of the HWP is therefore evi- 
dent. The project studies what is potentially the most 
complete record of past human activity within a con- 
temporary environmental context, but this resource is 
threatened by a large number of activities and process- 
es, none of which can be made to pay for the damage 
caused under the provisions of PPG16. Furthermore, 
wetlands have been under-researched in the past, 
compared to the “drylands’ of the Yorkshire Wolds, 
Dales and Pennines. 

The objectives and main methods of delivering 
these objectives of the HWP can be summarised in 
eight points (Van de Noort and Davies 1993, 133-4): 


* Objective 1: To provide a management platform for the 
preservation and conservation of the most important 
archaeological sites and landscapes in the Humber 
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wetlands. The methods for achieving this aim 
include the programme of fieldwork, co-operation 
with the Monuments Protection Programme and 
communication with other agencies. 

Objective 2: To develop programmes of investigation to 
identify and evaluate undiscovered archaeological monu- 
ments and landscapes through field survey, and to con- 
duct appropriate palaeoenvironmental studies. The 
main method of delivery for this objective is the 
fieldwork itself, which has discovered over 300 sites 
and 4000 finds and find scatters, and has provided 
detailed lithostratigraphic information on rivers 
and mires. 

Objective 3: To record and assemble a full record of 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental studies. To 
achieve this objective, the fieldwork was accompa- 
nied by systematic searches of national, regional 
and local libraries (including digital records), SMR 
offices, museums and the British (and Irish) 
Archaeological Bibliography. 

Objective 4: To evaluate the state of preservation of a 
limited number of threatened wetland sites with specific 
reference to improving management and conservation 
techniques. Fifteen sites with wet-preservation were 
assessed _and the results published. ) 
Objective 5: To enhance the Sites and Monuments 
Records and assist with the preparation of preservation 
strategies for archaeological sites within the Humber 
wetlands. All GIS-based data from the HWP has 
been made available to the relevant SMR offices. 
With the introduction of Exegesis software to 
SMRs, HWP data can now be incorporated in their 
GIS. 

Objective 6: To integrate academic research in the 
Humber wetlands, both to improve our understanding of 
specific sites and landscapes and to develop our knowl- 
edge of managerial aspects of conservation of sites with 
wet-preserved archaeology. Such integrating research 
has been undertaken within the HWP itself, and in 
co-operation with the Universities of Hull and 
Sheffield, and archaeological units operating in the 
area. 

Objective 7: To enhance public understanding of the 
Humber wetlands in the past. Apart from the publica- 
tion of a series of academic monographs and the 
forthcoming synthesis, information has been made 
available to the public by means of annual reports 
which included summary statements of the 
progress of the project, annual conferences in Hull 
(three times), Lincoln and York, c.150 presentations, 
and participation in Hull University’s Science Fairs. 
Objective 8: To develop the cognition of wetland archae- 
ological issues amongst non-archaeological agencies active 
in the region. Project staff have liaised extensively 
with the Environment Agency (especially with 
regards to the Humber estuary), English Nature 
(e.g. Thorne Moors, Derwent Ings), the Countryside 
Agency (e.g. Humberhead Levels, Sutton Common) 
and a range of other organisations. 
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The main method of research is the systematic, 
integrated survey of selected areas (e.g. Head et all. 
1999). These areas measure 4 by 5km and are centred 
on wetland landscapes, but nearly always include 
areas with freely draining soils or ‘drylands’, provid- 
ing contextual information to the archaeology of the 
wetlands. In all, 60 mapviews or 120,000ha will have 
been surveyed, representing just over one-third of the 
Humber wetlands region. 

Within each mapview, all available ploughed fields 
- (normally c.60% of the land) are systematically field- 
walked, all grassland areas will have been visited, and 
selected sites are excavated. The wetlands in each 
mapview are investigated though high-resolution 
coring, which offers an essential third dimension to the 
survey. Thus far, more than 6000 boreholes have been 
set using hand or mechanical coring equipment. Pollen 
and soil-sedimentary analysis of core samples assist the 
reconstruction of wetland development over the previ- 
ous 11,000 years. Geophysical survey of selected sites is 
undertaken by English Heritage, although geophysical 
prospection is a technique less than ideally suited to 
wetland conditions (David 1995). The survey of the 
intertidal zone of the Humber estuary and North Sea 
coast requires considerable adaptation. We use a rigid 
inflatable boat for access and safety. Differential GPS is 
used to provide accurate locations in this area where 
there are no fixed reference points. All data are inte- 
grated in a GIS. On a single map, we can, for example, 
plot the finds from the survey, previous finds from 
Sites and Monument Record offices and museums, the 
total extent of wetlands and the location of the bore- 
holes. 

The archaeological survey is conducted on the 
basis of an annual cycle, each focusing on one or two 
physiographic regions — Holderness in 1994-95, the 
Humberhead Levels in 1995-96, the Ancholme and 
lower Trent valleys in 1996-97, the Vale of York in 
1997-98, the Hull valley 1998-99 and the Lincolnshire 

Marsh in 1999-2000. 
| In recognition of the pitfalls and shortcomings of 
one-off surveys, several additional sources are 
analysed, including aerial photographs held by the 
National Monuments Record and local organisations, 
published information, sites and monuments records 
and museum collections, where and when available 
and accessible. Furthermore, archaeological units are 
invited to contribute to the publications, in particular 
where recent or not so recent research has not previ- 
ously been published, resulting in contributions by, or 
information from, the Humber Archaeology 
Partnership, ARCUS, MAP, Trent and _ Peak 
Archaeological Trust, West Yorkshire Archaeology 
Service, Mike Griffiths and Associates and several 
‘independent archaeologists active in the region. 
Funding for the HWP comes from English 
Heritage; the direct cost of the project is £1.15 million, 
inflation corrected to the year 2000 — additional cost 
for publications, radiocarbon dates and services pro- 
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Plate 55: Excavation of the Roman roads at Scaftworth, on 
the South Yorkshire-Nottinghamshire border (excavated 
1995) 


_ vided by English Heritage to the project, including 


geophysical surveys and wood conservation, also 
come courtesy of English Heritage. The contribution to 
the project of the University of Hull is estimated at 
£200,000, mainly in terms of time of existing academic 
and technical staff and the provision of the research 
infrastructure and equipment. 

The archaeological survey has to date identified 
some 300 archaeological sites and well over 4000 find 
spots. More important to a wetland survey is the num- 
ber of wet-preserved sites discovered, which is nearly 
50 (Hall and Coles 1994). The majority of these have 
been found in the Humber estuary, but include also 
some more unexpected sites such as an in situ cop- 
piced woodland site near Seaton in Holderness (Head 
et al. 1995). 

The rate of desiccation of the archaeological 
resource is addressed through the evaluation or excav- 
ation of wet sites. To date, fifteen sites, including the 
five so-called lake-settlements in Holderness, have 
been assessed (Van de Noort et al. 1995; Van de Noort 
and Ellis 1997). Not only have we been able to get 
some indication of the rate of desiccation since the late 
19th century, but also several sites have been fully re- 
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Figure 76: Plans of a Middle Bronze Age trackway, from the Melton foreshore in the Humber estuary (excavated 1997) 


interpreted. For example, Thomas Boynton mentioned 
five lake settlements in Holderness to Reginald Smith 
(Smith 1911), but on excavation the West Furze site 
(Skipsea) was shown to be a trackway, the Round Hill 
site (Skipsea) an early Mesolithic site, possibly includ- 
ing a platform, and the Barmston Drain site 
(Barmston) a settlement on the recurrence surface of a 
dried-up mere (Varley 1968). The lake settlement at 
Gransmoor Drain (Gransmoor) could not be found, 
while the site at Kelk appears to be a late Iron Age set- 
tlement with evidence for metalworking (Van de 
Noort and Ellis 2000). 

Elsewhere, the Roman road at Scaftworth, on the 


South Yorkshire-Nottinghamshire border was found ° 


to comprise two roads with bridges across the River 
Idle (Pl. 55; Van de Noort et al. 1997). The same road, 
from Lincoln to York via Doncaster, crosses the River 
Torne just south of Doncaster where similar piles were 
found, albeit badly desiccated. 

Some of the best wet-preserved sites come from the 
Humber estuary (Fletcher et al. 1999). The area from 
North Ferriby to Melton was already known to include 
many good quality sites (e.g. Crowther 1987; Wright 
1990b), but the area containing well-preserved archae- 
ological remains extends further west, while a number 
of sites within the estuary had not been identified pre- 
viously. The majority of sites currently exposed on the 
foreshore date to the Bronze Age. Several sites were 
exposed, including trackways, fishtraps, fishweirs, 
stake alignments and platforms (Fig.76). 


Results from the palaeoenvironmental survey 

include the sedimentary development of 11 rivers in 
Yorkshire and north Lincolnshire, extensive research 
in the former meres of Holderness, and work adding 
to past and current research on Thorne and Hatfield 
Moors, Askham Bog just south of York, and Skipwith 
Common (Dinnin and Lillie 1995a; 1995b; Dinnin 
1997c-e; Lillie 1997; 1998; Lillie and Gearey 1999a; 
1999b; 2000a; Gearey and Lillie 1999; Neumann 1998). 
This research was the first systematic study in many 
of these wetlands, and was principally aimed at iden- 
tifying and highlighting the potential for palaeo- 
environmental research. The palaeoenvironmental 
programme has furthermore thrown up a number of 
surprising hypotheses, such as the early wetland 
development in the Rivers Went, Don, Torne and Idle 
in South Yorkshire contrasting significantly with the 
wetland development in the Rivers Ouse and Derwent 
(Lillie 1997; Lillie and Gearey 1999a). It has also shown 
the early Holocene wetland development in Askham 
Bog and Skipwith Common, in contrast to the mid- 
Holocene wetlands at Thorne and Hatfield Moors, and 
the full extent of the peatlands in Yorkshire before 
alterations to the drainage system, and what survives 
for further study (Gearey and Lillie 1999). 

The academic results of both palaeoenvironmental 
and archaeological parts of the survey are published 
within a year of completion of the fieldwork (Van de 
Noort and Ellis 1995; 1997; 1998; 1999; 2000). These 
books provide primary records of discoveries in the 
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form of extended gazetteers. Simultaneously, annual 
reports provide summary information on the progress 
of the project, and are aimed at a wider public. A full 
synthetic volume is planned after completion of the 
survey. 


3. A Chronological Synthesis 


With the project nearly completed, it may be useful to 
provide a short synthesis of wetland development and 
the anthropogenic exploitation and perception of wet- 
lands in the Humber basin. This chronological synthe- 
sis is largely based on the regional conclusions 
published previously (Van de Noort and Ellis 1995; 
1997; 1998; 1999; 2000). 

With the exceptions of the meres of Holderness, 
which were increasingly drying out after the last 
glaciation, and an early phase of relatively small-scale 
wetland development in the river channels in south 
Yorkshire that can be dated to the transition from the 
late glacial to the early Holocene, around 10,000 BP 
(Dinnin 1997a; Lillie 1997), Holocene wetland devel- 
opment is closely linked to sea-level change. At the 
end of the last glacial period, sea level was at -20m 
OD, and with the melting of the ice, sea level rises 
rapidly (Gaunt and Tooley 1974). Large-scale wetland 
development in the Humber wetlands commences 
after c.6000 cal BC, when the run-off of this catchment 
is impeded by the rising sea level, while the extensive 
wetland in the river floodplains development com- 
mences from about 4000 cal BC, when marine base- 
level reaches current levels, that is around Ordnance 
Datum (based on sea level at Newquay, Cornwall). A 
wide variety of wetlands develops subsequently, with- 
in the river channels from 6000 cal BC, in river flood- 
plains between 5000 and 2000 cal BC depending on 
the position within the catchment, and from 1800 cal 
BC as mires at Thorne and Hatfield Moors. 

This process of paludification has resulted in the 
formation of a basal peat in the floodplains through- 
out much of the Humber wetlands outside the river 
channels themselves. Detailed analysis of this basal 
peat in the lower reaches of the Ancholme valley has 
shown the dated expansion of wet alder-dominated 
fen mire as a result of higher groundwater tables and 
paludification. This high resolution radiocarbon dat- 
ing of the basal peat forms the basis of a simple math- 
ematical model in which altitude, position in the 
estuary, and date of basal peat are linked. This model 
can then be used to determine the full extent of wet- 
land development in the Humber wetlands at any 
point in time from c.5000 years BC. 

Mesolithic and Early Neolithic sites and finds are 
spatially closely associated with contemporary wet- 
lands, especially rivers and meres in Holderness that 
were connected to rivers. The total number of sites of 
Mesolithic and Early Neolithic date is low, and many 
sites of this date which were situated on river 
banks remain deeply buried by alluvial sediments. 
Nevertheless, the close association with wetlands of 
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this date is significant, and well illustrated by the exam- 
ple from Round Hill, in Skipsea, where a sharpened 
stake from one of the most extensive mere complexes 
in Holderness dated to c.9600 BC. Clearly, wetlands 
provide a relative abundance for hunters-gatherers- 
foragers and fishermen, and would be accessible by log 
boat. 

Sites of later Neolithic and Bronze Age date pro- 
vide a more diverse picture. Cultural debris, which 
would normally be associated with settlements, are 
found overwhelmingly, but not exclusively, on the 
edge of the river floodplains, some distance from the 
contemporary rivers. This location reflects on the one 
hand the development of floodplain mires, but on the 
other hand the continued interest in the exploitation 
of wetlands. This second point is underpinned by the 
large number of waterlogged sites of this date, espe- 
cially in the Humber estuary. 

However, closer examination of material shows evi- 
dence for a strongly varying perception of wetlands 
towards the later Bronze Age period. While some wet- 
lands are clearly exploited, such as the Humber estu- 
ary itself, others become the focal point of votive 
depositions, particularly the lower reaches of the 
Rivers Ancholme, Hull and Trent. While metal deposi- 
tion in ‘wet places’ is widely accepted as a European- 
wide practice, it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
phrase ‘wet places’ and indeed ‘wetlands’ are anachro- 
nisms when trying to understand past people’s per- 
ceptions of wetlands. 

The Iron Age presence in wetlands is rather limit- 
ed. Clear correlation between the distribution of Iron 
Age cultural debris with that of contemporary wet- 
lands exists around Holme-on-Spalding Moor, where 
ironworking was of importance (Halkon and Millett 
1999) and in the upper Hull valley, where a late Iron 
Age landscape was studied as part of the project and 
where additional evidence of metalworking, both 
bronze and iron, was encountered (Van de Noort and 
Ellis 2000). This relative under representation presum- 
ably reflects the development of an arable-dominant 
agriculture with the freely draining soils becoming 
more important, and mainly specialised settlements 
occupying the wetlands. 

Sutton Common, in South Yorkshire, offers an 
alternative view of wetland exploitation of the wet- 
lands. The site, comprising two enclosures straddling 
the palaeochannel of the Hampole Beck, has been 
interpreted as a fort, settlement or refuge (e.g. Head et 
al. 1997; Parker Pearson and Sydes 1997), and clearly is 
an enigma in the extensive open settlements and field 
systems which can be found to the west of the site. 

The distribution of Roman period material has pro- 
vided the greatest surprise. Roman sites and finds 
were encountered throughout the area, and locations 
include riverbanks, river floodplains, and the low- 
lying Humberhead Levels. One such riverbank site 
was discovered at Trent Falls, where the Rivers Ouse 
and Trent meet, where a settlement at least 8ha in size 
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existed on what is thought to have been an island. The 
site is of particular importance because of its location, 
providing access to much of north-east England and 
possibly the Continent. The site may also have func- 
tioned as a transshipment port of agricultural goods 
produced from the Humberhead Levels. 

The re-occupation of the Humber wetlands in the 
Roman period is likely to coincide with a period of 
marine regression, or sea level fall, in the Ist century 
and first half of the 2nd century AD. Around 200 AD, 
the site was flooded at least once, before being re- 
occupied in the 3rd century, This flood-event (or peri- 
od of relative higher sea levels) is reflected elsewhere 
in the Humber catchment, for example at 
Littleborough in the Trent valley. Apart from 
favourable environmental conditions, the emergence 
of an early form of market economy offered opportu- 
nities for non-sustainable exploitation of wetlands. 
Mires may have been used for short periods to graze 
cattle destined for the markets of York, Lincoln and 
Doncaster, while arable goods may have transported 
further afield. 

The late and post-Roman period sees various indi- 
cators of change — increased alluviation in the 
Humberhead Levels for which the over-exploitation in 
the Roman period has been blamed (Buckland and 
Sadler 1985), renewed marine transgression resulting 
in the flooding of Roman sites and reforestation, as 
shown in the palynological record. The early medieval 
period is particularly under-represented, and it 
appears that wetland exploitation was limited to the 
use of riverside and floodplain meadows for stock 
breeding, leaving few archaeological indicators. 

From the 11th century onwards, we notice 
renewed interest in the wetlands, with the attention 
centred on peat for fuel and the use of lowlands as 
pasture. The Inclesmoor map, dated to the early 15th 
century shows not only a considerable number of set- 
tlements in the Humberhead Levels, but also a 
detailed understanding of the vegetation and its 
exploitable potential. 

Of course, a synthesis cannot do justice to the spa- 


tial variability of both palaeoenvironmental and ~ 


archaeological survey, but the exception of the Vale of 
York from this generalised picture must be stressed. 
Both palynological and archaeological work in the Vale 
underwrite the notion that this area remained under- 
exploited until the middle to later Bronze Age, with 
levels of occupation and exploitation thereafter being 
below that seen elsewhere in the Humber wetlands. 


4. Future Research in the Humber Wetlands 


Archaeology fieldwork has the tendency to throw up 
more questions than answers, and this is no less the 
case for the survey of the wetlands in the Humber 
basin. A number of specific research questions will be 
addressed through English Heritage commissioned 
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follow-up work, which is likely to include work into 
science-based in situ preservation of archaeological 
waterlogged sites, a ‘monuments at risk in the 
Humber wetlands’ project and further work on the 
unrivalled archaeology of the Humber estuary. 

From a more general landscape or wetland per- 
spective, a number of generic research issues should 
be included in Yorkshire’s archaeological research 
framework for the 21st century, including: 


* the furthering of the study into human ecodynam- 
ics, or the interaction between landscape and peo- 
ple, aimed at providing a balance between 
environmental determinism and environmental rel- 
ativism 

¢ the study of perceptions of landscape change, 
accepting that the way past people looked at the 
landscape varies significantly from the modern 
perception, thereby also valuing the variety of past 
and present wetlands 

¢ development of high resolution palaeoenviron- 
mental research, which remains an underdevel- 
oped resource theme for all archaeological periods 

¢ further work in the Humber estuary 


° developing of science-based management and con-’ 


servation of archaeological sites in situ and, in the 

case of wetlands, developing the understanding of 

the role and dynamics of hydrology in in situ 

preservation, which is essential if we hope to have 

some wet-preserved archaeology left in the future 
¢ development of wetland prospection techniques. 


5. Conclusion 


The Humber Wetlands Project has undertaken an 
extensive survey of the wetlands in the Humber basin 
and its low-lying hinterland. Prior to the survey, the 
wetlands were a significantly under-represented 
aspect of research. Although much work remains to 
be done, either as part of the follow-up work or inde- 
pendently from the HWP an outline of prehistoric 
and historic wetland exploitation and perception is 
emerging. 
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Chapter 15 - an update by Peter Halkon 


Researching an ancient landscape: the Foulness Valley in East Yorkshire 


Since the publication of the 2003 article in The 
Archaeology of Yorkshire, the landscape survey 
block was extended over the whole of the wider 
catchment of the Foulness Valley, from Huggate 
in the north to the Humber in the south, as a target 
area for a PhD by the writer, which was published 
in 2008 (Halkon 2008). The timespan covered the 
period c.1000 BC to c.AD 400, in other words the 
later Bronze Age to the end of the Roman peri- 
od. There were clear differences in human/land- 
scape interaction between the three topographical 
zones identified within the research area. In Zone 
1, which covered the western escarpment of the 
chalk Wolds, ladder type settlements such as that 
at Arras were the dominant settlement types. Pal- 
aeoenvironmental analysis showed that much of 
this area had been cleared of woodland by the lat- 
er Iron Age apart from some of the dry valleys. 
In contrast in Zone 2, which mainly comprised 
sandy gravelly drift deposits, particularly on the 
lower lying terrain, single dispersed rectilinear en- 
closures were the most common settlement type. 
Zone 3 comprised the clay soils and wetlands of 
the Walling Fen and Humber levels, where little 
evidence of settlement was noted. Coring across 
the Walling Fen and the flood plain of the river 
Foulness itself showed that a marine incursion 
around 800-400 BC and sea level at least 0.7m 
above present is a probable explanation for the ab- 
sence of permanent occupation. 


The wetlands of the Foulness Valley were and 
important source of bog iron and woodland, pro- 
viding the raw materials for an extensive Iron 
Age iron industry, one of the largest yet known 
in Iron Age Britain, and a link has been proposed 
between that and the Arras culture - famous for its 
chariot burials. Experimental smelting and related 
research have shown that the iron component for 
the harness and chariot fittings involved around 
280 person days of labour (Halkon 2012; 2017). 


In terms of later prehistory, since 2010 attention 
has focussed on the landscape of the western es- 


carpment of the Wolds. In 2017, to mark the bi- 
centenary of the main discoveries at Arras Farm, 
the writer commissioned large-scale geophysical 
survey and collation of aerial photographic evi- 
dence of the Arras cemetery itself. Although it is 
now completely flattened by ploughing it was pos- 
sible to map the full extent of the cemetery which 
consists of over 200 barrows (Halkon ef al. 2019). 


Combined large-scale geophysical survey and 
excavation at Nunburnholme Wold, undertaken 
as part of a community project supported by the 
Heritage Lottery Fund, resulted in the discovery 
and investigation of a hilltop site consisting of a 
200m-long ovoid open space fed into by a series 
of drove ways flanked by rectilinear enclosures, 
leading up from the lower lands below (Halkon 
2019; Halkon et al. 2014; 2015; Halkon and Lyall 
2016). This may have been some kind of region- 
al meeting place and had been the focus of ritual 
and burial activity since the Neolithic, as a possi- 
ble mortuary enclosure, a hengiform monument, 
Middle Bronze Age round barrows and an exten- 
sive square barrow cemetery were located there. 
Several of the square barrows were excavated and 
the graves contained the remains of timber box- 
like structures surrounding the skeletons, which 
had been laid out in the usual crouched posture, 
accompanied by joints of pork. A larger square 
enclosure, which was almost certainly marked as 
a burial mound on the First Edition Ordnance Sur- 
vey map of the 1850s, is probably Iron Age in date 
but was reused for an Anglo-Saxon burial. 


Fieldwork and excavation have also been car- 
ried out on a ring fort at Kipling House Farm, 
near Middleton on the Wolds (Halkon and Lyall 
2020a). Although this site has been known since 
the publication of the cropmarks by Stoertz (1997) 
a geophysical survey by James Lyall, with the 
writer and Clare Whiteley revealed a large round 
house at the centre of the enclosure and complex 
entrance ways, both features, which together with 
the basic morphology of the site, closely resemble 
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the ring fort at Paddock Hill, Thwing. Excavation 
from 2018 to 2020 revealed a smaller round house 
within the enclosure, which was not visible in ei- 
ther the aerial photography or geophysical survey. 
The most spectacular discovery of the 2020 sea- 
son was the structured deposition of ten cow heads 
and around seven red deer jaws and antlers in the 
eastern palisade slot of a concentric square enclo- 
sure to the east of the ring fort. Continued excava- 
tion in 2021 revealed that up to 40 cow skulls had 
been deliberately placed all around this feature, 
which due to its morphology and structured dep- 
osition of so many animal bones, closely resem- 
bles Iron Age sanctuary sites in southern Britain 
and the European continent (The Past 2021). At 
the time of writing samples are being submitted 
for radiocarbon dating, however the typology of 
both the ring ditch, large round house and pottery, 
which resembles that form Staple Howe, suggest 
a later Bronze Age date. 


As for the Roman period, the fieldwork and ex- 
cavation on the Roman roadside settlements at 
Shiptonthorpe (Millett 2006) and Hayton (Halkon 
et al. 2015) have both been published, shedding 
much new light on the impact of the Romans in 
this region. At Hayton, the arrival of the Roman 
road resulted in landscape realignment and the de- 
velopment of a site of considerable scale along it. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the Roman 
buildings with a bath house at Burnby Lane, Hay- 
ton, were established on what had been an Iron 
Age settlement, comprising a series of enclosure 
_ containing roundhouses. Geophysical survey and 

fieldwalking instigated by the writer at Millington 
also located more precisely the temple complex 
originally reported by Drake and Burton in the 
mid-eighteenth century, and also led to the dis- 
covery of a hitherto unknown villa near Pockling- 
ton (Halkon 2008). 


So far two seasons of excavations as part of the 
Peturaria ReVisited project have been carried out 
on the Burrs, Brough on Humber, at the centre of 
the Roman settlement. Since 2014 a programme 
of geophysical survey has revealed much more 
- detail about the nature and extent of the site, in- 
cluding roadways and substantial buildings, con- 
firmed by the two digging seasons, demonstrating 
that activity continued later than was previously 


thought, extending into the fourth, and possi- 
bly into the fifth century AD (Halkon and Lyall 
2020b). 


In summary the majority if the fieldwork has 
been undertaken as a collaborative venture with 
universities working with volunteers drawn from 
the local community, especially members of the 
East Riding Archaeological Society. The project 
has shown the value of integrating a wide range 
of techniques, most recently the use of UAVs par- 
ticularly in collaboration with Tony Hunt of YAA 
Mapping and Ground Penetrating radar. 
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15. Researching an Ancient Landscape: 
The Foulness Valley, East Yorkshire 
Peter Halkon 


Summary 


This long-term research project, which has integrated 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental techniques, has 
shown the close connection between landscape and human 
activity over a long time span in this region of lowland east 
“Yorkshire. Woodland was managed for furnace-based indus- 
tries, including one of the largest and oldest iron production 
sites in Britain. Other archaeological evidence, ranging from 
a Lower Palaeolithic handaxe to medieval pottery, appears to 
relate to courses of the River Foulness, past and present. 
Special emphasis has been placed on the impact of 
Romanisation on rural settlement patterns. 


Key words: fieldwork, flints, iron industry, Roman pot- 
tery, settlement, palaeoenvironment 


1. Introduction 


This paper provides an outline of the aims, methods 
and results of the landscape archaeology project, 
undertaken in this part of the Vale of York and Wold 
edges between 1980 and the present (Halkon 1989a; 
1998a), and suggests directions for further research. 

Fieldwork had been undertaken around Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor (henceforth HOSM) at Throlam by 
Philip Corder (1930b) and Thomas Sheppard, who had 
a particular interest in tracing Roman pottery produc- 
tion centres, and one of the primary aims of the pre- 
sent project was to research the extent of this industry. 
Various workers, such as W. and B. Williams, Mr 
Routledge of Market Weighton, T. Sheppard of Hull 
Museum, and A.L. Armstrong, also reported prehis- 
toric finds, which are listed in the archives of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society and Hull Museum 
-(Halkon et al. forthcoming), though this work was nei- 
ther systematic nor properly published. During the 
Second World War, Ernest Greenfield excavated a 
medieval pottery kiln at Kiln Garth, Holme-on- 
Spalding Moor (Mayes and Hayfield 1980). 

The present project was initiated by the writer with 
the East Riding Archaeological Society (henceforth 
ERAS) and early work was concentrated around 
Hasholme and Bursea, to the south of the parish of 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor. Peter Armstrong, formerly 
of Humberside Archaeology Unit had suggested that 
_ERAS members should explore areas that particularly 
interested them, with a view to enhancing the SMR of 
the relatively young county. The writer, who was 
brought up at Hasholme Hall, took part in the excav- 
ations on his father’s farm there in 1970-72, with the 
East Riding Archaeological Society (Hicks and Wilson 
1975), and continued to take an interest in the archae- 
ology around the farm. 


Through systematic fieldwalking with some geo- 
physical surveying, it quickly became apparent that 
ancient human activity in the southern part of HOSM 
was far more extensive than hitherto thought, and was 
not randomly distributed within the landscape, but 
appeared to relate closely to environmental con- 
straints of soils and drainage (Halkon 1983). 

In 1983 the writer was introduced by Tim Schadla- 
Hall, then Senior Keeper of Hull Museums, to Martin 
Millett, then a newly appointed lecturer in the 
Department of Archaeology at the University of 
Durham, who was looking for a relatively unknown 
area in which to study the impact of Romanisation on 
native populations. It was decided to ‘formalise’ the 
project, combining fieldwalking, aerial photography 
and geophysics with research excavation. 

From the start, our work has been ‘inclusive’, with 
emphasis on training and education. ERAS members, 
local volunteers and a large number of full and part- 
time university students from Britain, especially 
Durham, Hull, Leeds and Southampton, as well as 
overseas students and school children have taken part. 

The remainder of this paper provides an account of 
this collaborative research, which has had a major 
impact on our knowledge of the development of the 
east Yorkshire landscape. 


2. Geographical Background (Fig.77) 


The valley of the River Foulness in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, to the north of the River Humber, is in the 
eastern Vale of York. On the northern and eastern edges 


_of the study area are the crescentic chalk uplands of the 
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Yorkshire Wolds, where much archaeological research 
in east Yorkshire has been traditionally focused, and on 
the Wold margins the Lias bench, which gives its name 
to the villages of North and South Cliffe. The rest of the 
area is relatively flat, only interrupted by Church Hill, 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor, an inlier of Triassic Mercia 
Mudstone, forming a dominant landmark. 

The River Foulness itself is fed by calcareous 
springs at Nunburnholme Wold, Warter Wold and 
Londesborough, which in turn provide the source of 
tributary streams or becks, now named after the vil- 
lages through which they run. The river then flows in 
a great arc, through terrain which can be divided into 
three sectors — the chalk uplands of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, the aeolian sands and gravels of the south-east- 
ern Vale of York, which rarely rise above 10m OD, and 
finally the low-lying Walling Fen. The extent of the 
river and its associated creeks and alluvial soils is per- 
haps best appreciated from the Market Weighton 
Sheet of the Soil Survey of England map (King and 
Bradley 1987). The area is particularly appropriate for 
landscape study as it provides a variety of topography 
and soils in a relatively compact area. 
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Figure 77: Location map of the Foulness valley project (prepared by John Negus) 


Researching an Ancient Landscape 


3. Aims and Methods 


This landscape archaeology project can be divided into 
three main phases of activity, which are described below. 


1. Phase one: A detailed exploration of Iron Age and Roman 
activity 8 xX 8km landscape block around Holme-on- 
Spalding Moor (Fig.77) 


Using sheets SE 83 (1977) and SE 73 (1981) at a scale of 
1:25,000, and the appropriate Soil Survey maps 
(Furness and King 1978), the method adopted was to 
walk available land on one farm per Ordnance Survey 
grid square (Halkon and Millett 1999, 42). The major 
proportion of the fieldwalking was carried out on 55 
farms during the winters and springs of 1980-86. 
Fields selected were systematically line walked 
(Fasham et al. 1980) and densities of material assumed 
to represent sites where activity had been concentrat- 
ed were grid walked (ibid.) in 5m or 10m squares. 
Regression and correlation analysis showed that the 
area of each soil type walked was representative of the 
total area of each soil type (Halkon 1987; Halkon and 
Millett 1999). Study was also made of all existing aeri- 
al photographs held by the National Monuments 
Record and further flying was carried out as part of 
the project. Crop marks were then plotted against 
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watercourses and the relict streams of some of these 
were also apparent as crop marks. Geophysical survey 
was carried out at Hasholme Hall, Bursea House and 
East Bursea Farm (Pocock 1988, 21-2, fig.26). 

Further background information concerning this 
landscape was obtained by collation of existing docu- 
mentary information with special emphasis on the 
drainage history of the Holme area. 

Selective research excavation was undertaken on a 
sample of types of Iron Age and Romano-British set- 
tlement and industrial sites: Bursea House (kiln site 
and settlement) 1983-4, 1987, 1991-2; Moore’s Farm, 
Welham Bridge (iron smelting site) 1985; Bursea 
Grange (settlement) 1986. As one of the main aims of 
the project was to attempt to establish the relationship 
of industry and agriculture, a programme of sampling 
and flotation was included. 

During the course of the project, several opportuni- 
ties for rescue excavation arose, the most well known of 
these being the Hasholme log boat (P1.56), the first frag- 
ments of which were recognised by the writer and 
Martin Millett in 1984, on a pile of timber extracted by 
contractors during land drainage (Millett and McGrail 
1987). Although the discovery was fortuitous, it did 
come about as a result of an ongoing archaeological 
survey. The subsequent excavation and recovery of the 


Plate 56: The Hasholme log boat (Photo: Peter Halkon) 
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Hasholme boat has been covered in detail elsewhere, 
but from the research point of view, the well-preserved 
waterlogged deposits around the log boat contained 
valuable palaeoenvironmental remains, which were 
further explored in 1995, when a large irrigation pond 
was excavated in the field immediately to the east of 
the Hasholme boat findspot (Innes et al. forthcoming; 
Heath and Wagner forthcoming). 


The largest pre-development fieldwork in this phase ~ 


took place prior to the construction of the Market 
Weighton Bypass (1989-1990), which included line 
walking at 5m intervals along the whole length of the 
road scheme, sampling deposits at Market Weighton 
Beck and Skelfrey Beck for palaeoenvironmental 
remains, and geophysical survey. Finally, an Iron Age 
and Romano-British settlement off Hawling Road locat- 
ed by fieldwalking was excavated (Creighton 1999). 


2. Phase two: Examination of a Romano-British roadside 
settlement at Shiptonthorpe (Millett in press) 


The presence of Roman activity had been known here 
for some time, as Mr D. Stephenson and his family had 
discovered Roman pottery here during digging of a 
pond. During the 1970s and 1980s the area along the 
Roman road had attracted the attention of metal detec- 
torists, one of whom reported to the writer a Coptic 
bowl he had found. A subsequent visit led to a pro- 
gramme of fieldwalking carried out by a number of 
groups along the Roman road. Jeremy Taylor, then an 
undergraduate at the University of Durham, surveyed 
the site using a range of techniques, including magne- 
tometry, resistivity and analysis of soil chemistry 
(Taylor 1995). It is of note that crop marks showed only 
twice during ten years of aerial survey of this site and 
on only one of those occasions, during the drought 
year of 1995, was any detail of the settlement observed. 

Eventually in 1985, a trench was cut across the 
Roman road and between 1986 and 1991, a complete 
enclosure of the roadside settlement excavated. 

The fact that this excavation had a research empha- 
sis provided the opportunity to experiment with a 


number of strategies for data collection, which would 


have been impossible in a modern assessment or rescue 
situation. These techniques included sampling and siev- 
ing the ploughsoil — after all, fieldwalking had shown 
that in many cases in areas with an intensive arable 
regime, much of the later stratigraphy of archaeological 
sites is already in the ploughsoil. Soil from deposits such 
as pits, post-holes and ditches, were tipped in separate 
spoil heaps, sieved and metal detected. Similar strate- 
gies have been adopted in subsequent excavations. 


3. Phase three (current): Detailed fieldwalking, aerial sur- 
vey, geophysics, analysis of soil chemistry and sample excav- 
ation in a 3 X 3km landscape block around Hayton 


Although Roman material has been identified in vari- 
ous places around Hayton, it was not until 1974 that 
the importance of the area was recognised, when 
Professor St Joseph photographed the classic ‘playing 
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card’ ditch of a Roman fort to the south of Hayton 
Beck, cut by the lane to Bielby. This was excavated in 
the following year by Stephen Johnson (1978) and 
found to date to the early part of the Flavian period. 

After the discovery of the fort, little further work 
was done, though for many years the village had 
received considerable and not always welcome, atten- 
tion from metal-detectorists. Finds from several of 
their collections have been catalogued by Bryan Sitch 
as part of a research programme which has also 
involved periodic fieldwalking, especially in the area 
by the A1079. His examination of the coins suggested 
the presence of a substantial civilian settlement, at 
each side of the Roman road as it approached and 
eventually crossed Hayton Beck. Intensive fieldwalk- 
ing in 10m squares as part of our project since 1995 has 
confirmed the presence of a Roman road-side settle- 
ment which eventually spread to cover at least 5ha. 

In March 1993, a farmer spotted a concentration of 
Roman tile about 1km north-east of the fort. A detailed 
field survey organised by the writer mapped the sur- 
face scatter of building material and pottery and locat- 
ed the site of a Roman hypocaust. Geophysical survey 
revealed more detail. So far, four seasons of excavation 
have taken place at Burnby Lane on this site. In 1999 
work was carried out prior to the construction of the 
British Petroleum Teeside-Saltend ethylene pipeline. 

As in the first two phases, fieldwork at Hayton has 
been driven by certain research objectives, the overar- 
ching theme being examination of the impact of the 
Roman road and fort on a landscape with compara- 
tively little evidence of Later pre-Roman Iron Age settle- 
ment centralisation (Halkon and Millett 1996a; 1996b). 
Particular questions include reconstruction of the Iron 
Age settlement pattern, spatial and temporal distribu- 
tion of Roman material culture within this landscape, 
changes in landscape organisation during the Roman 
period and the relationship between Roman and early 
medieval Hayton. 


4, Other Fieldwork 


Since 1987, fieldwalking and aerial survey have been 
carried out east of Walling Fen, between Market 
Weighton and North Cave, with the aim of surface 
sampling those sites appearing as crop marks which 
were plotted by RCHME as part of their Yorkshire 
Wolds mapping programme and recently published 
(Stoertz 1997). A further aim is to compare and con- 
trast the Iron Age and Roman sites of the lowlands of 
HOSM and the nearby uplands. There has also been 
continued study of the ancient iron industry and fur- 
ther palaeoenvironmental investigation, especially by 
Dr J. Innes and P Wagner. 

The temporal scope of the project has also been 
widened to cover the earlier prehistoric and medieval 
periods. During initial fieldwork, considerable 
evidence of earlier prehistoric activity had been 
encountered, the distribution of which appeared to be 
closely related to soil types. 
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In 1986, the discovery of large worked timbers dur- 
ing the construction of an irrigation pond at Stray 
Farm led to the excavation of a 12th—13th century tim- 
ber bridge, which crossed a relict tributary of the 
Foulness. Salvage work was also carried out in 1987 on 
the Humberware medieval pottery kilns at Runner 
End, HOSM. A further sample excavation was carried 
out at East Bursea Farm in 1990 in order to locate the 
medieval Bursea chapel. 


5. The Results 


In a summary paper such as this, it would not be 
appropriate to detail all the results of this long-term 
investigation of the Foulness valley. The Iron Age and 
Roman aspects of Phase One have now been pub- 
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lished in full (Halkon and Millett 1999) and Phase Two 
is in the final stages of preparation (Millett in press). 
Interim reports have been produced for Phase Three 
(Halkon et al. 1997a; 1997b; 1998a; 1998b; 2000; Halkon 
and Millett 1996a; 1996b; Halkon 1993). Instead, the 
results are presented here as a chronological summary. 
Where data are available, an attempt has also been 
made to provide a sketch of the palaeoenvironment. 


5.1 Pleistocene 


In recent years, remains of extinct mammals have been 
recovered at various places in the Foulness valley such 
as South Cliffe and Galley Moor, HOSM, which, 
together with antiquarian records, some of which 
have been reassessed (Schreve 1999; Schreve and 
Bridgland forthcoming), such as those from Bielsbeck, 
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Figure 78: The projected course of the proto-Foulness river and Pleistocene find spots (prepared by John Negus) 
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suggest the presence of a Quaternary proto-Foulness 
flowing between the Lias Bench and Mercia mud- 
stones of Church Hill (Halkon 1999; forthcoming; 
Fig.78). Some of these deposits are likely to date from 
around 240,000 BP An unworn Acheulian handaxe 
thought by Roe (forthcoming) to date from the Middle 
Pleistocene, anywhere from Oxygen Isotope Stage 11 
to Stage 6, found at the top of St Austin’s Dale, 
Hotham, provides a hint of very early human activity 
in the region. 


5.2 Mesolithic 


By the 11th millennium BC, ridges of aeolian sand 
blown from the margins of glacial Lake Humber had 
formed over some peat deposits on the eastern side of 
the Vale of York at the foot of the Wolds, c.11,000 BP 
(Catt 1990; Halkon et al. forthcoming; Fig.79). Between 
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these sandy ridges, a series of reed-swamps ran along 
the course of the Foulness valley, which, by the later 
Mesolithic, were transformed into a series of fresh 
water lakes. The areas of peat where these lakes once 
were are recorded on soil maps and are particularly 
extensive at Wholsea, Hotham Carrs and Everingham 
Carrs, with smaller areas between the sand ridges at 
Hasholme and Bursea. Pollen analysis indicates wet- 
land vegetation of fen carr, reed swamp and sedge 
marsh, with the margins wooded with alder, birch, 


hazel and some oak; a suitable habitat for wildfowl ~ 


and other large game, providing a potentially rich 
food resource for a hunter-gatherer economy (Innes et 
al. forthcoming). The situation in the Foulness valley is 
therefore analogous to the better known Mesolithic 
sites around Lake Flixton (Schadla-Hall 1987c; 1988), 
and in Holderness (Dinnin and Lillie 1995a). 
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Figure 79: Early Mesolithic find spots within the Foulness valley (prepared by John Negus) 
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Elk bones (Alces alces) have been found in the peat 
by the River Foulness at Bursea House and Holme 
House, and further up the Foulness valley, well-pre- 
served bones of red deer (Cervus elaphus) and dog 
were also discovered during a watching brief, at 
Market Weighton Beck (Halkon 1989b). A naturally 
felled oak, found in the same layer of peat as the red 
deer bones provided a radiocarbon date of 4834-4576 
cal BC (2 Sigma GU5001) obtained from the 113-133 
rings of the 221 present. 

Mesolithic assemblages have been found in four- 
teen locations during fieldwalking along the Foulness 
valley, bringing the total number, when combined 
with the finds of earlier workers, to 23, within a 12 x 
12km area, filling a large blank in the distribution map 
of Mesolithic sites in northern England. Early 
Mesolithic assemblages have been found at Howe 
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Hill, Everingham, a Mellars (1976) Type B lowland 
assemblage, in which obliquely blunted points pre- 
dominated amongst the microlithic forms. Further 
flints were found at the remaining sand hill of Howe 
Hill, Holme-on-Spalding Moor, including cores and 
blades. 

A further area was recognised in summer 1991, at 
South Cliffe Common, where the wind had eroded 
pond-like depressions in the sand ridges. There was 
much debitage associated with blade technology and 
frequent cobble-like sandstone pebbles cracked by 
heating that may represent hearths. Aerial survey in 
1995 showed that a relict stream ran between the two 
main areas of flint concentration. Previous finds of 
microliths in North and South Cliffe were made on 
sandy land near former lakes and streams like those 
from Holme-on-Spalding Moor. 
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The sand ridges, especially those near watercours- 
es were favoured during the early Mesolithic especial- 
ly at Hasholme Hall and Hasholme Grange, East 
Bursea Farm and Bursea House, and on the margins of 
Everingham Carrs. Several tranchet-sharpened axes 
have also been found. 

Within the study area there do appear to be subtle 
differences in distribution between early and later 
Mesolithic distributions. Earlier Mesolithic sites seem 
to be located right on the margins of the widest areas 
of peat and alluvium, whilst later Mesolithic find spots 
are more widespread and suggest activity on higher 
land away from lake-type environments. There is a 
possibility that this change may relate to a rise in sea 
level and the arrival of estuarine conditions, which 
reached as far north as Hasholme at_ the 
Mesolithic/Neolithic transition, and remained until the 
later Neolithic (Innes et al. forthcoming). 
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5.3. The Neolithic 


Perhaps the most significant Neolithic finds made so 
far in the Foulness valley, are the seventeen stone and 
flint axes, and adzes found in a block of land 6 X 9km, 
centred on HOSM, with a total of 30 in the larger area 
of the Foulness valley (Fig.80). Few of these were 
found during archaeological survey, as they were 
chance discoveries made during cultivation. 

Most of the Holme area axes and adzes, where pre- 


cise provenance is known, were found on light, better- — 


drained soils. Of these, the majority came from close to 
the alluvium of the River Foulness. There appears to 
be a second clustering of axes and adzes on the eastern 
side of the Foulness valley, away from the main water- 
courses and wetland areas on South Cliffe Common. 
This second clustering may be a result of woodland 
clearance, as the largest number of scrapers, generally 
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Figure 81: Later Bronze Age finds within the Foulness valley (prepared by John Negus) 
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thought to be indicative of settlement was found here, 
| near Sandy Camp Plantation. The sandy soils would 
| have been easy to cultivate and the remarkable saddle 
| quern and sickle fragments also found at South Cliffe 
Common, may provide a hint of some form of farm- 
| ing. Further unexpected evidence of Neolithic activity 
| in the Foulness lowlands was found in the British 
Petroleum Teeside-Saltend Ethylene Pipeline excav- 
ation at Hayton in July 1999, carried out as part of our 
project. Pits were found containing Grooved Ware and 
diagnostic flint types, including a leaf arrowhead and 
scraper. 

It is likely that axes and adzes found near the river 
may be associated with woodland management or 
exploitation for timber products, rather than large- 
scale clearance. This hypothesis is borne out by the 
environmental evidence (J. Turner 1987; Heath and 
Wagner forthcoming), though the unworn nature of 
several of these, especially the very fine ‘Duggleby’ 
type polished adze from Hasholme Carr Farm, HOSM 
(Manby forthcoming) suggests they may be ritual 
objects, deliberately placed in wet areas as votive 
offerings (Bradley 1990, 66-7; Bradley and Edmonds 
1993, 49, 204). 

Overlooking these lowlands at the head of a dry 
valley, the obvious routeway onto the Wolds, a long 
barrow was excavated at Market Weighton Wold 
(SE906410), by G. Rolleston in 1866 (Greenwell 1877; 
Kinnes and Longworth 1985, 108; Kinnes 1992, 39). 
During a fieldwork visit by the writer to the long bar- 
row in spring 1999, it was noted that the axis of the 
barrow appeared to have been aligned east-west on 
Church Hill, HOSM. The landscape setting of this long 
barrow on the western side of the southern Yorkshire 
Wolds provides a spectacular view of the Vale of York, 
which would have formed a backdrop for possible cer- 
emonial activities here. 


5.4 Bronze Age (Fig.81) 


_ At Market Weighton Wold, and elsewhere along the 
Wold margins, the siting of round barrows at the head 
of the dry valleys may demonstrate a spatial and ritu- 
al link between the chalk high land and the plain 
below. Beaker pottery and a barbed and tanged arrow- 
head at Hasholme Hall (Hicks and Wilson 1975), how- 
ever, suggest that ritual monuments may also have 
been sited in the lowlands. 

Bight Early Bronze Age axe-hammers/battleaxes 
have been found within the study area, one of these 
on Church Hill, HOSM, and the most recently discov- 
ered, on the tine of a harrow at Lock Farm, HOSM, 
close to a relict stream of the River Foulness. This find 
re-emphasises the importance of maintaining a close 
working relationship with those working on the land 
for the success of landscape archaeology projects such 
as ours. 

Various Middle and Later Bronze Age bronze arte- 
facts have been discovered in and around the Holme 
Landscape Block (HLB). The palstaves from Bunny 
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Hill and Everingham were found on sandy areas at the 
edge of the wetland. The Hotham Carr hoard 
(Sheppard 1941, 15; Burgess 1968), the earliest of the 
local bronze implement hoards, may also have been 
associated with servicing woodland exploitation on 
the edges of the wetland. 

Drainage and irrigation schemes have provided 
opportunities for the further exploration of the ancient 
environment. Bog oaks have been found at many 
places, especially around Hasholme and Bursea, and 
anaerobic peat and alluvium also preserve other envi- 
ronmental indicators (Millett and McGrail 1987; Heath 
and Wagner forthcoming). Antlers of red deer found 
in the peat at Hasholme provide a reminder of the 
quarry available to Bronze Age hunters. 

At the end of the Bronze Age, palaeoenvironmental 
evidence shows that in the Holme area, water levels 
remained high, with continued growth of peat, fresh- 
water reed swamp and fen-carr wetland along the 
upper part of the Foulness valley. 


5.5 The Iron Age (Fig.82) 


Around 800-500 BC, there was a dramatic environ- 
mental change which was to be of major importance to 
the future development of the whole of the southern 
Vale of York, when a marine transgression led to the 
development of a tidal inlet, extending northwards 
from the present bank of the River Humber, almost as 
far as Market Weighton (Halkon 1987; 1990; Millett 
and McGrail 1987). 

A forested freshwater landscape was, therefore, 
transformed and the River Foulness system became 
integrated within the water system of the Humber 
estuary, allowing greater communication and trade 
with the outside world and increased access to and 


from the eastern Vale of York and the southern 


Yorkshire Wolds. The sand ridges to the south of 
Hasholme bordering the present course of the River 
Foulness in effect became the northern shore of the 
River Humber. 

Woodland remained very important along the 
Foulness valley as it provided fuel for a nationally 
important Iron Age iron industry. The slag heap excav- 
ated at Moore’s Farm, Welham Bridge, dated to (HAR- 
9234) 450-250 cal BC (2 sigma) and (HAR 9235) 600-380 
cal BC (2 sigma) (Millett and Halkon 1986; Halkon 
1993; Halkon and Millett 1999) is one of the largest and 
oldest in Britain. 

The discovery of this iron industry, consisting of 
around nineteen smelting sites clustered along the 
River Foulness and its creeks, is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant result of our research. Deposits of bog ore 
were available here and the watercourses provided a 


‘communication system; the Hasholme (Millett and 


McGrail 1987) and South Carr Farm log boats (Halkon 
1997) provide eloquent testimony for its use. Perhaps 
some of the wealth and prestige of the Arras culture 
was based on control of these watercourses and their 
related iron industry. 
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Figure 82: The Foulness valley in the Iron Age. Note the re-occurrence of estuarine conditions and their extent (prepared by 


John Negus) 


As in the Neolithic and Bronze Age, burials on the 
margins of the Foulness valley such as the type-site at 
Arras, were often situated on natural routeways 
between upland and lowland, though the excavation 
of a single inhumation at Hayton in July 1999 provides 
a reminder that not all were placed in large cemeteries. 
Tightly crouched, orientated north-south and facing 
east, its posture is typical and can be closely compared 
with burials from Rudston and elsewhere on the 
Wolds (Stead 1991, 35), though there was no enclosing 
square barrow ditch. The only grave good buried with 
this individual was a copper alloy toe ring, which can 
also be paralleled at Garton Station (GS7) (Stead 1991, 
fig.123). 

The fieldwork at Hayton is also providing much 
information concerning settlement in the Foulness 
valley in the Iron Age. To date, the remains of three 


roundhouses have been excavated here (PI.57), pro- 
viding comparison with those from Bursea Grange 


(Halkon and Millett 1999, 67-74) and North Cave — 


(Dent 1989). Unlike the Wolds, where many Iron Age 
settlements appear to be open (Dent 1995) those at 
Hayton and elsewhere in the lowlands of the Foulness 
valley tend to be enclosed. One explanation for this 
was perhaps the greater need for drainage. Detailed 
crop mark mapping as part of this project in the 
HOSM 8 x 8km study block (Taylor 1999) and a3 x 
3km area around Hayton by Alison Clarke, has pro- 
vided a detailed insight into landscape development 
and a starting point for further research. 

Cattle were important in the agricultural regime of 
the Foulness Valley at this time. The Hasholme boat 
sank with a cargo of beef, and a considerable number 
of enclosures plotted from aerial photographs (Halkon 
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Plate 57: One of the Hayton roundhouses under excavation in 1999. The enclosure ditch is also clearly visible (Photo: Peter 


Halkon) 


and Millett 1999) have associated droveways. The 
large quantity of animal bones including cattle from 
the ditches of the ‘ladder’ settlement at Hayton will 
_ provide interesting comparison with the Roman 
assemblage from the later settlement on the same site. 
Special deposits of complete cattle and other livestock 
provide a glimpse into the ritual life of these people 
and it is interesting to note that this behaviour contin- 
ued in the Roman period at Shiptonthorpe (Millett 
1992; in press). 


9.6 The Roman period (Fig.83) 


Although the presence of a Roman pottery industry 
around HOSM had been recognised before our project 
Started, there had been no systematic attempt to ascer- 
tain its extent, or place it within the context of the 
landscape. As a result of our work, knowledge of the 8 
-X 8km HOSM block and a further area to the east of 
the Walling Fen tidal inlet was transformed by the dis- 
covery of c.70 scatters and concentrations of Roman 
pottery and associated finds some of which may relate 
to settlements. Sixteen certain and eighteen possible 


Plate 58: Roman pottery kiln from Bursea House (Photo: 
Martin Millett) 


pottery kilns were also investigated, with detailed 
excavation at Bursea House (P1.58) and a reassessment 
of the fieldwork at Hasholme Hall (Hicks and Wilson 
1975). 
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Figure 83: The Foulness valley in the Roman period (prepared by Yvonne Beadnall) 
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One of the stated aims of the project was the inves- 
tigation of the seasonal relationship of potting to agri- 
cultural systems (Millett and Halkon 1988). However, 
despite a systematic programme of environmental 
sampling, too little evidence survived at Bursea House 
to realise this objective. Sufficient information was 
recovered to show the wetness of much of the area at 
this time, supporting the fieldwalking data, which 
showed preference for the better-drained sand ridges 
(Halkon and Millett 1999). Palaeoenvironmental infor- 
mation did show that woodland management 
remained important for the Roman pottery industry 
as it had done for Iron Age iron production. 

There is a great contrast between the HOSM study 
_ area, which Millett (Halkon and Millett 1999, 226) sug- 
gests did not effectively integrate into the Roman sys- 
tem, and the roadside settlements at Hayton and 
Shiptonthorpe further up the Foulness valley which 
were supplied with pottery from the Holme kilns. At 
these sites, the material culture displays a higher 
degree of Romanisation. At Hayton, detailed field- 
walking has isolated stone buildings with tiled roofs 
and hypocausts, complementing the evidence from 
watching briefs, geophysical survey and aerial pho- 
tography. GIS-based analysis of the distribution of dif- 
ferent pottery types, such as samian, amphorae, and 
Nene Valley colour coated wares, has enabled rapid 
spatial comparison and evidence for economic and 
chronological differentiation across the settlement. 
The integrated systematic fieldwork at 
Shiptonthorpe has also made it possible to detect 
zonation of activity within the Roman settlement. The 
total excavation of one of the plots revealed a complex 
structural sequence of timber buildings and an associ- 
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Plate 59: The bath house of the Romanised building from Hayton under excavation in 1997 (Photo: Peter Halkon) 
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ated well/pond, the contents of which included leather 
shoes and fragments of silver fir wax-recessed writing 
tablets. Special deposits of various varieties of live- 
stock associated with the closing of the well echo Iron 
Age traditions. 

Further away from the Roman road, the excavation 
at Burnby Lane, Hayton (Halkon et al. 2000, has pro- 
vided the opportunity to examine the evolution of a 
rural settlement from Iron Age roundhouse to a well 
appointed later Roman building with a bath house 


_ (P1L59). The timber-lined well from this site contained 


remarkable pieces of worked wood, including a chair 
leg or bedpost and a length of panelled door decorat- 
ed with marquetry, which may be unique in Roman 
Britain. Continued fieldwork on several sites nearby 
shows a similar sequence of development. 

Pottery evidence suggests that the roadside settle- 
ments continued late into the Roman period, as does 
the coin sequence (Sitch 1999). It is likely, however, 
that the Holme potteries were in decline by this time. 


5.7 Post-Roman and medieval 


The transition between Roman and medieval in the 
Foulness valley has been reviewed by Loveluck (1999, 
231) who suggests that an early Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment at Hayton was located adjacent to the late 
Roman settlement focus (Johnson 1978, 59). Several 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries have also been located within 
the Foulness valley and its margins, the largest of these 
being at Sancton (Myres and Southern 1973, 11; Eagles 
1979, 79; Timby 1993, 312). Later inhumation cemeter- 
ies are indicated at Shiptonthorpe, Thorpe-le-Street 
and Hayton, along the Roman road, close to the centres 
of Roman settlement (Loveluck 1999, 231). 
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Mid-—later Anglo-Saxon metal detector finds, such 
as strap-ends and other dress fastenings have been 
reported from various sites around the Foulness valley 
and its margins, at North Newbald (Leahy 2000) for 
example. A gilt copper alloy pin and styca were recov- 
ered from the excavation at Hawling Road (Brickstock 
1999) and various other sites indicate activity at this 
time. In the later Saxon period, two churches in the 
Foulness valley area, Holme-on-Spalding Moor and 
Nunburnholme, contain Anglo-Scandinavian sculp- 
ture of the 10th century. Perforated hones found dur- 
ing fieldwalking at Chapel Field, Bursea, and during 
excavation at Bursea House (Halkon et al. forth- 
coming) provides a hint of Scandinavian activity here 
and a glance at the map shows a concentration of 
Viking-influenced place-names like “Bursea’. 

It is likely that there was a settlement focus at 
Bursea during the early medieval period and the site 
of the chapel referred to in documentary accounts was 
located by geophysical survey (Aspinall and Pocock 
1988) and excavation in 1990. Situated on a high sandy 
ridge, the site of this chapel provides a reminder of the 
continued importance of such locations in a generally 
wet lowland landscape in which there is a concentra- 
tion of moated sites. 

Reference has already been made to the excavation 
of a 12th century timber bridge at Stray Farm, Holme- 
on-Spalding Moor (Halkon 1989a). Finds made here 
included pottery, an antler crossbow nut, shoe and 
other leather fragments and animal bone. 

In the High Middle Ages, Holme-on-Spalding Moor 
became the centre of an extensive pottery industry in the 
Humberware tradition. The excavation of the pottery 
kiln at Kiln Garth, Selby Road, has already been referred 
to, but fieldwalking, watching briefs and salvage excav- 
ation shows that this part of the village, Runner End, 
was a specialist industrial centre (Halkon 1990). 


6. Conclusion 


Throughout the long time-span covered in this review, 
certain strands of continuity can be observed. 
Artefactual and palaeoenvironmental evidence show 


that woodland management was of importance in the 


Neolithic and Bronze Age, and crucial for the devel- 
opment of furnace-based industry in the Iron Age, 
Romano-British and later medieval periods. 

As one would expect, soil type has been influential 
in determining the location of sustained human activ- 
ity within the Foulness valley, with preference being 
for soils with better drainage qualities. The ridges of 
aeolian sand around Holme-on-Spalding Moor, for 
example, remained attractive from the Mesolithic to 
the Middle Ages and beyond. Though lacking in fertil- 
ity, these light soils would be comparatively easy to 
cultivate, though susceptible to erosion and acidity. 
The 1855 Ordnance Survey shows large areas of heath 
land, especially Holme Common, Tollingham and 
South Cliffe. After the introduction of the rabbit, such 
areas were heavily used as warrens. 
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The River Foulness itself and its associated water- 
courses provide the other obvious strand of continuity 
within the landscape, supplying refreshment for ani- 
mals and humans, and a raw material and means of 
communication for industry. The distribution of finds 
from fieldwalking and enclosures visible as crop marks 
relate to watercourses. At Hayton, the layout of Iron 
Age droveways and enclosures follows the course of 
the beck, and influenced the positioning of settle- 
ments around Holme-on-Spalding Moor. 

In the Roman period, the introduction of the road 
network changed the spatial emphasis of the Foulness 
valley, but even then, it is surely no coincidence that 
the roadside settlements at Shiptonthorpe and Hayton 
are situated near the points where the Roman road 
crosses watercourses associated with the Foulness. 

This project has shown how it is possible to carry 
out research archaeology within a community-based 
and educational framework. We have always striven 
to inform and involve local people, giving them, the 
best custodians of this rich resource, an enhanced 
sense of place. This has been aided greatly by com- 
mercial sponsorship from British Aerospace, for exam- 
ple, who generously aided the production of attractive 
mobile display boards and a popular booklet. 

The project has also provided a testing ground for 
various archaeological techniques, including site 
prospection and excavation. The variable effectiveness 
of geophysical techniques has been demonstrated at 
Hayton, for example, as soil depth and differential 
moisture have been shown to be important in allow- 
ing the detection of sub-surface features. 

It is likely that some of the information recovered 
during research excavations, such as the infant burials, 
querns and a glass bead found within post-hole fills at 
Hayton, for example, could have been missed due to 
the time constraints of development-driven assess- 
ments, which do not always allow for sampling of all 
features 

In a wider landscape context, this project has 
demonstrated the advantages gained by integrating 
archaeological survey of upland and lowland, and the 
possible importance beyond the economic of the tran- 
sition between these zones. 

Our survey of the Foulness valley is by no means 
complete. The complexes of crop marks on the eastern 
side of Walling Fen warrant further investigation, as 
do the two Roman road corridors between Hayton 
and Shiptonthorpe, and Millington and North 
Newbald. Further investigation of types of sites not yet 
investigated within the HOSM 8 x 8km landscape 
block would also be desirable. Further work is also 
needed on the earlier prehistory of the region. 

The area still has great potential for a multi-period 
integrated palaeoenvironmental survey and a pro- 
gramme of coring/sample excavation of relict creeks, 
especially in those areas close to archaeological sites, 
would provide exciting evidence for past landscape 
change. 


16. The Heslerton Parish Project: 
20 Years of Archaeological Research in the Vale of Pickering 


Dominic Powlesland 


Summary 


This paper begins by reviewing the origins of the Heslerton 
Parish Project and its programme of rescue excavation and 
landscape assessment. Although work began with the excav- 
ation of a major Anglian cemetery, research was soon broad- 
ened out into the investigation of a transect of the landscape 
running across six geomorphological zones. After reviewing 
the problems posed by the variable visibility of different types 
of archaeological remains, which continue to restrict under- 
standing of many aspects of settlement history in the locali- 
ty, a summary of the principal results of the work at 
Heslerton on a period by period basis is presented. 


Key words: landscape, settlement, Vale of Pickering 


There are certain regions of the British Isles which 
have long been recognised as areas of primary archaeo- 
logical importance. One of these, eastern Yorkshire, 
comprises three distinct geomorphological areas: the 
North York Moors, the Vale of Pickering and the 
Yorkshire Wolds. Archaeological work has been in 
progress in the area since the late 18th century and the 
work of pioneers such as Greenwell and Mortimer has 
been fundamental in developing the basic corpus of 
information which now forms an essential element in 
the literature of prehistoric studies. Subsequent work by 
Brewster (1952; 1957; 1963; 1981), Manby (1974; 1975; 
1980a) and others has developed this body of informa- 
tion and clearly emphasised the traditional view of the 
area's importance, particularly in the field of British pre- 
history. 

The Heslerton Parish Project was established to pro- 
vide a framework for major archaeological work, both 
rescue and research, into which the evolution of the 
landscape of Eastern Yorkshire, an area of established 
national significance, could be placed. At this time, refer- 
ences to assessments of the prehistoric and Anglian evi- 
dence emphasised the sepulchral bias (Simpson 1968; 
Clarke 1970; Cunliffe 1974; Rahtz et al. 1980; Longworth 
1984). It was also clear from statements made by the 
Prehistoric Society in 1978, that a number of archaeologi- 
cal bodies were developing a “landscape strategy”. They 
stated that it was vital “... to establish as wide a range as 
is possible of environmental, economic, chronological 
and social evidence.” The general statement was quali- 
fied by a number of conditions which should be met in 
the selection of “nationally important projects’. These 
included sites with well-preserved organic material, sites 
sealed beneath alluvial, colluvial or aeolian deposits, sites 
where environmental, economic or structural evidence is 
preserved and settlement or cemetery sites where total or 
substantial excavation is possible. Work carried out at 
Sherburn and West Heslerton had indicated that most if 
not all of those conditions could be satisfied by the 
parishes along the southern edge of the Vale, while suit- 
able sites satisfying the wide range of conditions must be 
rare on either the Wolds or the Moors. 


From ‘The Heslerton Parish Project’ distributed manuscript, 
Yedingham 1980 
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1. Introduction 


With the current emphasis on defining research 
frameworks in British archaeology it is easy to forget 
that in many parts of the country integrated research 
frameworks have formed the basis for ongoing archae- 
ological projects for more than two decades. In the 
Vale of Pickering, North Yorkshire, two such projects 
have been in progress for more than twenty years: the 
work of the Vale of Pickering Research Trust at Seamer 
and Flixton Carrs, being carried out under the direc- 
tion of Tim Schadla-Hall, and the work of the 
Landscape Research Centre around West Heslerton 
following a research design ‘The Heslerton Parish 
Project’ produced in 1980. In both these cases the pro- 
jects have produced remarkable results, of national 
and international importance. 

At Heslerton it was already felt, by the end of the 
1970s, that rural rescue excavations undertaken with- 
out a solid and broad based research design address- 
ing the context of the archaeology being examined 
would have a greatly reduced value. During the late 
1970s the threats to archaeology from development 
both in the town and the countryside far outstripped 
the available resources for rescue excavation from the 
Department of the Environment (DoE). There had 
been a tendency during the middle 1970s to dig sites 
simply because they were there and threatened, and 
the limitations imposed by available funding meant 
that many important sites were destroyed unnoticed 
while other lesser sites were being examined else- 
where. This was a contributing factor in the develop- 
ment, at that time, of the first county Sites and 
Monuments Records (SMR), created to quantify, iden- 
tify and locate all known archaeological resources 
within each county, a resource which, if used during 
the planning process, could prevent the loss of major 
sites. A fundamental and intractable weakness of this 
approach, one even more apparent today under the 
‘polluter pays’ provisions made through PPG16, is that 
SMRs have generally been reactive rather than pro- 
active, containing information relating to known sites 
rather than the results of active landscape assessments 
designed to identify the unknown components and 
their potential. There are few locations in Britain 
where an absence of recorded evidence within an 
SMR can be correlated with a genuine absence of 
archaeology. An attempt to counter the weakness of 
low density or low detail SMR cover through the 
requirement for evaluation excavations to enhance the 
record prior to full planning applications only goes 
part of the way to solving the problem. This is particu- 
larly the case with large quarrying operations where 
either randomly or regularly spaced trenches covering 
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tiny percentages of threatened areas have often failed 
to reveal major archaeological components. 

The Heslerton Parish Project (HPP) was designed to 
combine rescue excavation with a landscape assessment 
programme covering a 10 x 10km area, spanning the 
interface between two major landscape zones, the Vale 
of Pickering and the Yorkshire Wolds. The methodolo- 
gy used was to apply intensive remote sensing com- 
bined with field observation and discussion with local 
farmers, and thus gain a greater understanding of the 
landscape context of the multi-period deposits being 
examined as part of the ongoing rescue archaeology 
programme. It was argued from the outset that the 
detailed examination, assessment and interpretation of 
the landscape archaeology of the HPP area would pro- 
vide information that was relevant to a much more 
extensive area, extending both to the east and to the 
west, along the southern side of the Vale of Pickering 
where similar geology, soils, environment and topogra- 
phy prevail; this has indeed proved the case. The phys- 
ical and ecological uniformity of the landscape between 
the River Derwent in the middle of the Vale of Pickering 
and the Great Wold Valley, 15km to the south, is such 
that the research area defined at Heslerton comprises a 
representative sample of this extensive landscape. 

The Anglian settlement excavation at West 
Heslerton was amongst the first projects to receive 
funding from English Heritage on a project funding 
basis (Powlesland 1998a). The threat to the site in this 
case was from plough damage; this remains the most 
widespread and significant physical threat to the rural 
archaeology of lowland England. A conscious decision 
was made by English Heritage to excavate rather than 
to preserve the Anglian settlement at West Heslerton 
as an example of such a site in the north of England. 
Although ploughing was physically eroding the site, 
the case for excavation was based substantially upon 
national academic priorities rather than simply a res- 
cue imperative. 

Although a large part of the energy and resources 
invested in the Heslerton Parish Project has been 


directed towards the excavations of an Early to Middle 


Saxon settlement and an associated Early Saxon or 
Anglian cemetery, the project remains multi-period 
and multi-faceted in its objectives, concerned primari- 
ly with the evolution of the human landscape from the 
Mesolithic to medieval periods (Powlesland et al. 1986; 
Haughton and Powlesland 1999). One aspect of: the 
project is probably more important than any other — 
the continuity, duration and focus of the project over 
more than twenty years. The project has been fortu- 
nate in gaining repeated support from English 
Heritage and its predecessor organisations, initially 
through the rescue archaeology programme and, 
more recently, from the archaeology commissions pro- 
gramme; without this support none of the work 
undertaken over the last two decades would have 
been possible. Primarily, attention has been focused 
upon the very large scale open-area excavations for 
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which Heslerton has become well known. However, 
running hand in hand with this fieldwork a pro- 
gramme of regular air-photographic sorties undertak- 
en over a fifteen-year period, a high resolution 
multi-spectral scan of much of the project area, result- 
ing from a NERC data award, and a series of relative- 
ly small-scale targeted geophysical surveys have 
radically transformed our understanding of the land- 
scape (Donoghue and Shennan 1988a; 1988b; 
Donoghue et al. 1992; Powlesland et al. 1997). The high 
levels of investment in the archaeology of Heslerton 
has resulted in a huge increase in the known archaeol- 
ogy within the project area. 

The parish morphology both to the north and 
south of the River Derwent in the centre of the Vale 
shows a remarkable uniformity, and although those 
parishes to the north of the river are quite different 
from those to the south, incorporating a far larger 


upland component, in both cases they seem to reflect _ 


economically viable and roughly equal areas of the 
two different principal ecological resources from the 
lowland and upland areas. Only Yedingham, a monas- 
tic parish supported by revenues generated from the 
river crossing and lands situated beyond the parish, 
and perhaps from barge traffic on the River Derwent, 
does not conform to this pattern. Yedingham was the 
highest navigable point on the river during the 19th 
century, although little is known about the state and 
use of the river in earlier periods. 

The choice of Heslerton for a long-term landscape 
research project was reactive rather than pro-active, 
attention being focused on the area following the dis- 
covery of the Anglian cemetery during mineral extrac- 
tion. However, its central location along the southern 
side of the Vale of Pickering and an examination of the 
parish morphology (Fig.84) and geomorphology 
(Fig.85) across the Wolds—Vale interface indicated that 
the area could form a good representative sample for 
a much more extensive landscape, a landscape that 
spanned physical as well as ecological zones perfectly 
suited for human occupation. 

The Heslerton Parish Project utilised a landscape 
transect (Fig.86) to provide a theoretical and visual 
mechanism for encapsulating the evidence across the 
project research area. The transect provided a simple 
mechanism for presenting the combined evidence of 
geomorphology, topography and archaeology. By 
bringing together evidence from a 10km wide swath 
extending to either side of the transect line, a schemat- 
ic view of the landscape could be constructed reflect- 
ing both land-use and, in respect of some activities, 
period as well. 

After twenty years of research, the combination of 
soils, relief and water sources which form the founda- 
tions of the local ecology remain, not surprisingly, 
largely unchanged, with the exception of the peat 
deposits which continue to dry out at an alarming rate 
as a consequence of intensive drainage and water 
abstraction from the Derwent. However, our interpre- 
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tation has evolved reflecting the greatly enhanced res- 
olution and density of the available dataset. The six 
geomorphological zones characterised in 1980 still pro- 
vide an effective framework with which to view the 
_ landscape; only in one zone, Zone 6, has a fundamen- 
tal reinterpretation been required. 

The characteristics of these landscape zones are 
summarised below: 


Zone One: The Wold top 


The largest zone comprises an area of open chalk 
downland covering the northern ridge of the Yorkshire 
Wolds and the more gradual slope towards the Great 
Wold Valley to the south. It is defined to the north by 
the 150m contour and elsewhere by dry valleys 
containing extensive deposits of alluvial sands and 
gravels frequently capped by colluvium (Zone 1A). 
Excavations undertaken by Canon Greenwell and J.R. 
Mortimer during the late 19th century established east- 
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ern Yorkshire, and particularly the Yorkshire Wolds, as 
an area of importance second only to Wessex in the lit- 
erature pertaining to British prehistory (Greenwell 
1877; Mortimer 1905; Clarke 1970; Manby 1974; 1975; 
1980a; 1999). The archaeology of this zone is most dra- 
matically demonstrated by the upstanding monu- 
ments, the ditch and bank systems (the Wold 
Entrenchments) and the barrows. All of these upstand- 
ing monuments are now severely denuded but include 
major sites such as the East Heslerton long barrow, 
amongst the longest long barrows in England, partial- 
ly excavated by the Vatchers in the 1960 (Vatcher and 
Vatcher 1965; Fig.87). Intensive agriculture during the 
last 50 years has had a massive impact on this monu- 
ment, half of which is now levelled, although recently 
this part has been taken out of agriculture; the western 
half still stands about two metres high but is further 
eroded by ploughing every year. 
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Figure 84: Map of civil parish morphology at Heslerton and surrounding area 
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Figure 85: Map of Heslerton geomorphology 


Zone 1 The Wold Top, chalk downland 

Zone la Dry valleys 

Zone 2 The Wold Scarp, chalk with eroded chalk knolls 

Zone 3 The Speeton clays with outcrops of chalk and Old Red Chalk 

Zone 4 The blown sand, aeolian sand overlying slight chalk knolls and post-glacial sands and gravels 

Zone 5 Post-glacial sands and gravels 

Zone 6 The wet Vale, fenland in antiquity, bisected by many relict stream channels once filled with 
peats which are rapidly drying out 
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HESLERTON PARISH TRANSECT 
Vale of Pickering Yorkshire Wolds 
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Figure 86: Heslerton Parish transect diagram 


Figure 87: Geophysical survey over the ploughed-out eastern end of the East Heslerton long barrow 
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The extent of modern erosion is indicated by the 
wealth of levelled crop mark sites of similar features 
and the very shallow topsoils that characterise the 
Wolds. Only beneath the upstanding earthworks or 
beneath colluvial deposits in the dry valleys is any 
stratigraphy likely to have survived, though important 
environmental deposits must be preserved beneath 
the banks of the Entrenchments. Though this system 
of major boundary works has clearly had an influence 
on the land division of the chalk areas for a very long 
period of time, they remain an enigma, having been 
the subject of only minimal examination. Salvage 
excavation undertaken immediately adjacent to a sec- 
tion of the Wold Entrenchments in 1995 revealed 4th 
century occupation adjacent to this monument; how- 
ever, the discovery of this activity during the levelling 
and extension of a farm yard did not provide sufficient 
evidence to gain a good understanding of the extent 
and full nature of the deposits. Although many 
upstanding monuments survive, these have con- 
tributed to the myth that barrows in particular were 
deliberately sited on ridges where their presence 
would remain most obvious. This may of course in 
some cases be true; however, the large number of bar- 
rows now identified in the low lying environment of 
the Vale of Pickering indicates that this model has only 
limited application. The East Heslerton Long Barrow, 
for instance, is sited below the Wold edge in a position 
only visible from very limited fields of view. The inten- 
sive air photography and multi-spectral survey have 
added far less to the archaeological canvas of the 
Wolds than to any other area within the HPP research 
area (Fig.88). It has become very clear that the key 
areas of activity lie in and adjacent to the Great Wold 
Valley, where water was provided by the now all but 
disappeared Gypsey Race. Elsewhere the build up of 
colluvium in the dry valleys may have preserved 
important fragments of old ground surfaces, which 
offer some long-term potential for the recovery of 
environmental data spanning long sequences. 


Zone Two: The Wold scarp 


This zone, contained by the 150m and 90m contours, 


incorporates the steep, north-facing scarp of the 
Wolds, where the steep incline has restricted the 
development and build up of fertile soils. That this 
zone is of considerable archaeological importance, 
despite the restrictions imposed by local geography, is 
demonstrated by the situation of two important Late 
Bronze/Early Iron Age palisaded enclosures on steep- 
sided knolls within this zone, at Staple Howe and 
Devil's Hill (Brewster 1963; 1981; Cunliffe and Rowley 
1978). Similar sites can be postulated at regular inter- 
vals both to the east and to the west of the research 
zone and are likely to respond to geomagnetic survey- 
ing. The relationship between these small defended 
sites and the open areas of contemporary settlement in 
the base of the valley, and the relationship of both of 
these components to the early phases of the Wold 
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Entrenchment system deserves further examination. It 
is tempting to see these sites as high status compo- 
nents in a Late Bronze Age estate structure, defined by 
large pit alignment boundaries that were later 
replaced by bank and ditch features. The potential for 
the identification of well-preserved sections of these 
pit-alignments on the Wolds is now very limited and 
their identification and preservation through schedul- 
ing should be given a priority. A single such example 
identified from the air at Cat Babbleton, Foxholes 
parish, has since been levelled by bulldozer. 


Zone Three: The Wold foot 


This zone spans the basal red chalk and the Speeton 
clay deposits, and is located between the 90m and 50m 
contours. The presence of the spring line at the junc- 
tion of the chalk and the clay gives the zone a particu- 
larly high potential. Both the present-day villages of 
East and West Heslerton are centred in this zone. A 
number of buried or relict stream channels are indicat- 
ed by aerial photography of the area. The potential of 
this zone for the recovery of important settlement evi- 
dence with the added potential for areas that remain 
relatively well preserved beneath a combination of 
colluvium and aeolian deposits has been admirably 
demonstrated by the discovery and excavation of the 
West Heslerton Anglian settlement (Powlesland 1998a; 
1998b; 2000a; 2000b). The potential for the recovery of 
important new evidence from this zone cannot be 
doubted; however, the very conditions that lead to 
good preservation limits the potential for the recovery 
of data either through conventional air photography 
or multi-spectral surveying. In contrast, the position 
with reference to archaeomagnetic surveying is very 
good; the remarkable results of the geophysical sur- 
veys undertaken on the Anglian settlement both by 
English Heritage and the Landscape Research Centre 
reflect the high magnetic contrasts that occur on the 
chalk and suggest that a proactive campaign targeting 
likely locations for settlement would produce results. 
It is worth noting that fieldwalking over the area of the 
Anglian settlement failed to produce any indication of 
what lay beneath; the evidence recovered comprised 
mostly Neolithic and Bronze Age worked flints and 
medieval pottery, the latter probably derived from 
night-soils. 


Zone Four: The Aeolian deposits 


Zone four was defined by the rescue excavations of 
1977-1985 (Heslerton Sites 1 and 2), and consists of 
areas of windblown sand which serve to conceal and 
protect old ground surfaces and structural remains, 
with depths of up to three metres in places 
(Powlesland et al. 1986). The blown sands, which are 
derived from a much more extensive deposit of post 
glacial sands and gravels beneath them and to the 
north, have been accumulating since the Late 
Neolithic period at least, though the mechanics of the 
process over time are far from perfectly understood. 
Crop mark evidence is unreliable here due to the great 
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Figure 88: Plot showing the combined results of air-photographic, multi-spectral and geophysical survey plots. The ladder 
settlement runs from east to west towards the top of the image. The main area of the excavations lies to the south of the 


ladder settlement in the centre of the plot 
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depth of overburden, while fieldwalking cannot hope 
to give details of activity sealed well below the plough- 
soil. Remote sensing and geophysical surveying can 
give reliable results when the windblown sand cover 
is restricted to depths of less than a metre. For the 
deeper deposits, however, only chance discovery dur- 
ing destruction, coupled with intensive fieldwork, can 
be used to assess the full potential of the sealed 
deposits. Although the blanket of blown sand, which 
remains the principal characteristic of this zone, has 
afforded the archaeological deposits a high degree of 
protection, the environmental preservation in this 
environment is very low — animal bone rarely sur- 
vives and pollen counts are negligible; stratigraphic 
preservation is, on the other hand, high. The discov- 
ery during excavations at Cook’s Quarry of a series of 
round barrows, surviving in one case with its mound 
effectively intact, gave the first indication that the dis- 
tribution of Late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
funerary monuments was not primarily focused on 
the Wold edge. 


Zone Five: The dry vale 


An area of post glacial sand and gravel, zone five is 
bounded to the south by the overlying aeolian sand 
deposits and to the north by the lacustrine clays of 
zone six. Crop mark evidence indicates that this area 
of light soils experienced the same level of activity 
recognisable in zone four, and suggests that they cover 
a number of periods. Central to this zone is a continu- 
ous series of ladder settlements and field systems (of 
late Iron Age/Romano-British date), which can be 
traced for about 15km along the 27 to 30m contour 
lines in the southern part of the Vale. There is a corre- 
sponding ladder settlement in the northern part of the 
Vale, although this settlement is not so well attested by 
the aerial photographic evidence. Possible gaps in the 
aerial photographic record may indicate particularly 
well-preserved areas of the settlement, covered by 
aeolian deposits, while particularly well-defined areas, 
where even individual hut circles can be identified, 
may prove to be the most seriously damaged by mod- 


ern agricultural methods. The combination of air and . 


ground-based remote sensing in this zone produces 
remarkably detailed results. The results of fluxgate 
gradiometer surveys in this area are far better than we 
would have anticipated in a sand and gravel environ- 
ment, perhaps reflecting the presence of iron pans in 
the filled enclosure ditches which excavation indicates 
had frequently been wet. 


Zone Six: The wet vale 


Zone six incorporates the small parish of Yedingham, 
and comprises a large flat area of lacustrine clays and 
gravels, frequently cut by relict, and now peat-filled, 
stream channels and including a number of slightly 
elevated gravel islands. Although zone six would have 
supported a fenland environment during the later 
prehistoric period, successive drainage schemes, par- 
ticularly during the last century, have dried out the 
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greater part of the area in order to facilitate the present 
intensive arable farming. The results of conventional 
air photography in this area were always patchy; how- 
ever this area responded very well to the multi-spec- 
tral survey, particularly in the thermal and infra-red 
wavelengths, and the picture that we have today is 
radically different from that established in the early 
1980s. The areas initially identified as isolated islands 
can now be shown to form parts of a series of low 
ridges running from east to west which were inten- 
sively used during the later prehistoric period for bur- 
ial, indicated by the presence of both round and 
square barrow cemeteries. A series of trackways have 
now been identified that link these sites together or 
run south to north towards Yedingham where there 
have been river crossings since the later prehistoric 
period. From an archaeological point of view the 
drainage and intensification of agriculture in the cen- 
tre of the Vale of Pickering has been a disaster. Isolated 
pockets of peat may still provide us with key environ- 
mental evidence, particularly if they can be found in 
association with recognisable landscape boundaries; 
however, these areas are rapidly drying out which, 
coupled with the use of chemical fertilisers, will quick- 
ly lead to the loss of the pollen record. Proactive 
assessment of the potential is urgently required. 
Before we can look towards future research directions 
it is important to assess the impact of the research 
already undertaken and acknowledge the fact that, 
with the exception of the large-scale excavations, 
whilst we have learnt a great deal about the density, 
distribution and broad range of potential across our 
landscape, our understanding remains very limited. 
Without objective sampling to recover evidence of 
date and activity range, relative importance and state 
of preservation, we must interpret the evidence with a 
degree of caution. It is easy, for instance, to interpret a 
clear and well-defined crop mark site as offering a 
higher degree of potential than a poorer-defined 
group of crop mark fragments and yet the contrary is 
more likely to be correct, the high quality crop mark 
being produced in an environment where plough 
damage has eroded any occupation surfaces such that 
the contrast is simply between plough damaged nat- 
ural and ditched features. The Anglian settlement at 
West Heslerton included a substantial area of ditched 
enclosures extending over about 4ha yet these never 
showed as crop marks, despite frequent favourable 
conditions. Following the excavation this is easy to 
understand since, where these enclosures were best 
preserved, they and the associated surface deposits 
were sealed beneath hill-wash. In those areas where 
plough damage had taken place the features were 
severely truncated, reducing the likelihood of good 
crop mark formation. Another factor in crop mark for- 
mation observed in the project area was the sudden 
appearance in one year of well-defined crop marks in 
a field where none had been noticed in the same crop 
before, despite the presence of other crop marks in the 
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fields around it; discussion with the farmer revealed 
that the only change in the agricultural regime was 
that the field had been ploughed ‘a little more deeply’. 
In this case it appears that active plough damage has 
contributed to good quality crop mark formation per- 
haps breaking up soil pans at the interface between 
the ploughed and undisturbed soils, which have oth- 
erwise generally restricted root development and 
therefore good crop mark formation. Elsewhere in the 
research area a linear settlement or ‘ladder settlement’ 
extending for many kilometres along the southern 
side of the Vale was initially identified from the air 
through a series of crop mark fragments; even after fif- 
teen years of air photography there are gaps in the 
crop mark record which reflect areas of deeper over- 
burden and probably better preserved archaeology 
rather than actual gaps in the settlement, changes in 
soils or geology or the lack of suitable crops for crop 
mark formation. There has been little opportunity to 
undertake extensive fieldwalking surveys; however, in 
the case of the Anglian settlement, which extended 
over more than 20ha, there was no indication on the 
surface of what lay beneath. In the case of the field, 
cited above, that produced the ‘sudden’ crop mark, 
the surface of the field was covered with Roman 
ceramics and other material and yet in following years 
there was hardly any material at all. 


2. The Excavations 


In contrast to the emerging landscape picture derived 
from the various remote sensing approaches, the large 
excavations at Cook’s Quarry and of the Anglian 
cemetery and settlement to the south have provided 
comprehensive and detailed new evidence which has 
a bearing both on the local and the national under- 
standing of aspects of the archaeology of the Late 
Neolithic/Early Bronze Age, Late Bronze Age, Roman 
and Early-Middle Anglo-Saxon periods. For the Early 
Anglo-Saxon period the evidence is unparalleled in 
the north of England. The excavation of the Anglian 
settlement and the recent identification, using remote 
sensing, of a second such site of similar size within 
2.5km of that at West Heslerton reveals a surprisingly 
densely populated and utilised landscape in the Early 
Saxon period at least. 

Archaeological research in Britain has to a large 
extent been driven by a combination of fashion, such 
as the focus on wetland sites in the 1980s, and neces- 
sary rescue demands such as the explosion in urban 
excavations ahead of redevelopment, particularly 
since the late 1960s. In universities ‘theoretical archae- 
ology’, more often concerned with broad concepts 
rather than data-centric research, has been the preoc- 
cupation since the mid 1970s. This distinction between 
the ‘academic’ and the ‘applied’ archaeologies is a nat- 
ural by-product of the development of field archaeol- 
ogy during the last 30 years; few universities have the 
resources or practical experience to undertake large- 
scale fieldwork. It is a tragedy that the large-scale 
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excavations on which so many of us learned our craft 
as volunteers are now so rare. The two-week ‘depart- 
mental dig’ is now wildly out of step with what is 
needed in terms of archaeological training and yet if 
there is to be a marriage between the purely academic 
and the practical spheres then closer ties are essential. 
It is deeply worrying that some excavations are seen as 
‘research’ whereas others are not; surely all excavation 
and other fieldwork is research and must be under- 
taken with a research agenda even if that is merely 
‘what happened here in the past’? An excavation 
undertaken without questions is merely an exercise in 
undigested data extraction that might, in the long run, 
help in the production of presence/absence maps 
without contributing in any real way to our under- 
standing and therefore interpretation of the past. We 
need to be careful that our research questions are both 
achievable and in context. We need our heads examin- 
ing if we believe for a minute that a single 1m square 
‘evaluation’ trench can provide what is required for a 
social reconstruction of, for instance, 4th century 
Britain. 

Taking the Heslerton research area as a sample, we 
can define some pointers towards broad research 
objectives given the state of our knowledge today. 
These, if anything, highlight limitations in our knowl- 
edge that to a large extent reflect national rather than 
purely local limitations. They do, however, reflect the 
position established following more than twenty years 
of research where we can, in broad terms, identify 
those areas within the research area where past activi- 
ty was at its most intensive, those areas where aeolian 
and colluvial deposits are likely to conceal archaeolog- 
ical deposits from observation using some remote 
sensing techniques, and those areas where plough 
damage has been so great that useful stratigraphic 
data and preserved occupation surfaces are most 
unlikely to survive. In all cases it should be assumed 
that, within the broad strategy, such aspects as the 
need for the recovery of environmental data and 
absolute dating are key components. In many parts of 
the research area the potential for the recovery of 
detailed environmental data such as pollen are pre- 
cluded by the parent geology; this does not make 
these areas any less important since they were clearly 
selected for occupation, a decision which is likely in 
part to be due to the very conditions that deny the 
preservation of some evidence. It would be wonderful 
if we could discover a waterlogged Anglo-Saxon or 
Roman settlement; present evidence indicates that 
such survival is extremely unlikely despite the fact that 
some parts of the ladder settlement run through areas 
that had in the past been very wet. We may in some 
cases need to take an off-site approach to the recovery 
of environmental data, seeking suitable locations for 
the recovery of appropriate evidence in the vicinity 
rather than directly on site. 
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3. Results so far 


The duration, scope and long-term focus of the 
Heslerton Parish Project has enabled us to establish a 
baseline of both data and interpretation that forms the 
basis of a landscape sequence from the later prehis- 
toric until the post-medieval period. Drawing upon all 
the evidence, this sequence is assessed below on a 
chronological basis, emphasising the transitional phas- 
es, when change can be most readily observed in the 
archaeological record. For the most part the sequence 
lacks chronological precision; however, this is to some 
extent offset by realistic impressions of site distribution 
and density. 


3.1 The Late Palaeolithic/Early Mesolithic 


The spectacular evidence recovered from Star, Seamer 
and Flixton Carrs (Moore 1950; Clark 1954; Schadla- 
Hall 1987a; 1987b; 1988; Mellars 1990) is unparalleled 
in the project area; the very special conditions that 
prevailed in Lake Flixton have preserved aspects of an 
archaeological activity that was certainly more wide- 
spread but is unlikely to be identified without very 
extensive and expensive pursuit of surviving peat 
fragments in the rest of the Vale of Pickering. The 
intensity of drainage and agriculture over the last 150 
years coupled, no doubt, with peat extraction for fuel 
in medieval and possibly earlier periods, has so radi- 
cally changed the once wetland landscape of the Vale 
that it is unlikely that comparable deposits could be 
isolated except by accidental discovery. The best 
opportunity to identify potential peat deposits would 
be through observation following the regular dyke 
and ditch cleaning undertaken by the local drainage 
boards, which are currently not covered by PPG16. A 
campaign of detailed recording and monitoring asso- 
ciated with this regular dyke cleaning would, in addi- 
tion, afford an opportunity to determine the degree to 
which colluvium, rather than simple peat deposits, 
may conceal other aspects of the prehistoric landscape. 


3.2 Late Mesolithic 


Late Mesolithic activity, associated with a relict stream - 


channel running from an active spring in West 
Heslerton, identified in excavations at Heslerton Sites 
1 and 2, is represented by lithic assemblages. These 
may indicate that streams emerging from the foot of 
the Wolds and running out into the Vale may have 
served a role in hunting regimes or as routes of com- 
munication through the landscape. In addition, these 
streams, of which that examined in Heslerton is but 
one of many, may have provided an occasional source 
of flint washed out from the deposits at the foot of the 
Wolds. Beyond this observation our understanding of 
broader landscape use in this period is effectively non- 
existent and objective targeted sampling is unlikely to 
produce a great return; we will have to continue to 
rely on chance discovery, although we should remain 
aware that the gravel islands and spurs in the centre of 
the valley may have produced suitably elevated and 
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protected locations for occupation and that colluvium 
is likely in some areas to seal deposits that would 
repay detailed examination. 


3.3 The Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 


The Wolds, the setting for most of the work undertak- 
en by Greenwell, Mortimer .and occasional work by 
other pioneers of British archaeology such as Pitt- 
Rivers, who worked with Greenwell on the Danes 
Dyke, remains second only to Wessex in its importance 
during this period (Greenwell 1877; Mortimer 1905). 
The upstanding and now frequently severely denud- 
ed monuments that were the target of these early pio- 
neers remain a feature of the Wolds landscape, albeit 
often so reduced as to be invisible to the casual observ- 
er. In contrast to the situation in the Vale and with the 
exception of those features identified in some of the 
dry valleys, most of which relate to later activity, the 
intensive remote sensing programme has added little 
to our understanding of the local barrow distribution 
on the Wold top. 

Excavation and remote sensing have, however, rad- 
ically changed our view of the Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age activity in the Vale of Pickering, from a 
position argued in 1980 by Pierpoint that there was 
either little or no potential for Bronze Age activity, to 
today where we can see that the levels of activity in 
the Vale either match or are greater than that found 
over much of the Wolds (Pierpoint 1980). 

The evidence is still biased in favour of funerary 
and other monumental activity rather than domestic 
evidence, a picture that reflects the degree to which 
we have had to rely on remote sensing as opposed to 
ground-based intervention as the primary survey 
technique. Domestic association with at least some of 
these monuments is indicated from the excavations at 
Heslerton Sites 1, 2, 11 and 12, where the full range of 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age ceramics anticipated 
in the north of England have been recovered 
(Powlesland et al. 1986; Haughton and Powlesland 
1999). Pits containing Grooved Ware, Fengate and 
Peterborough ceramics, more often than not associat- 
ed with carbonised hazelnut shells, were discovered in 
close proximity to the excavated post-circle and hengi- 
form monument, the Grooved Ware material in partic- 
ular indicating some sort of intensive domestic activity 
within 50m of the monument in an area sealed by up 
to a metre of combined colluvium and aeolian sands. 
Even the limited sample excavation that was possible 
in this area confirmed the potential for the recovery of 
well-sealed prehistoric land surfaces from a land sur- 
face unlikely to be responsive to any form of remote 
sensing. 

The traditional view of barrows placed in positions 
of high visibility on the edge of the Wolds is not sup- 
ported by digital view-shed or line of sight analysis; 
the East Heslerton Long Barrow, for instance, has a 
very limited field of view as do most of the major bar- 
rows surviving as partially ploughed-out mounds just 
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below the Wold edge (Vatcher and Vatcher 1965). On 
the southern side of the Vale of Pickering, a number of 
barrow cemeteries and hengiform enclosures have 
been identified both through excavation and air sur- 
vey; their distribution indicates deliberate siting 
rather than a random or generalised spread. The 
excavation of parts of a post-avenue, a post circle, and 
a hengiform monument, later converted to a palisad- 
ed enclosure, on Heslerton Sites 1 and 2 and the iden- 
tification through air-photography of a second 
hengiform enclosure, 2km to the east, reveals that the 
Vale of Pickering contains the same type of Late 
Neolithic monumental architecture traditionally asso- 
ciated with the Wolds. The siting of these two hengi- 
form enclosures and other possible candidates also 
identified from the air below the foot of the Wolds, on 
slightly elevated chalk knolls at the northern limit of 
such chalk outcrops, offers the opportunity for pre- 
dictive survey of other similar locations. Similarly, the 
two barrow cemeteries identified through excavation 
at Heslerton appear to be components in much more 
extensive linear distributions following the contours 
and situated within and on the southern edge of the 
aeolian sand zone. There is clearly considerable 
potential for the discovery of further similar monu- 
ments within this zone where they can rarely be iden- 
tified either from the air or through geophysical 
surveying because of the thick overburden of iron 
enriched and thus magnetic blown sands. The high 
levels of structural preservation observed in the bar- 
rows excavated on Site 1 provided an insight into bar- 
row development that could not be gained in the 
ploughed-out environment. In one case, Barrow IL, 
the mound was completely preserved. The excavation 
of this monument revealed a sequence indicating that 
the mound represented a late phase in the develop- 
ment of a monument that had originally comprised a 
flat cemetery, probably defined by a shallow ditch. 
The mound represented an effective closure of the 
cemetery through which a single secondary burial 
had been cut, two additional burials being inserted in 
a tertiary position into the filled ditch. Preservation of 
the mounds of Barrows 1M and 1R was not so good, 
but it appears that Barrow 1M followed a similar 
sequence of development. Barrow 1R, of which only 
part was excavated, showed a much longer history, 
begun in the Neolithic with the construction of some 
sort of timber mortuary structure with associated 
excarnate human bone. This structure stood adjacent 
to one of the massive post-pits of a timber avenue 
leading out into the Vale; this pit was ultimately 
sealed by the barrow mound after a number of inhu- 
mations had been inserted in the centre of the monu- 


_ ment defined by a shallow ring-ditch. This monument 


was then extended through the construction of a sec- 
ond encircling ditch and further burials inserted 
between the inner and outer ditches. A series of radio- 
carbon dates from the burials in this monument 
reveal a considerable date range from 4060BP + 80 
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(HAR-6630) from a disturbed and re-interred primary 
burial to 2980BP + 80 (HAR-8414) for one of the sec- 
ondary/tertiary burials. It is probable that the remain- 
der of this complex monument will be excavated 
within the next few years giving us the opportunity to 
gain a much more detailed understanding of the early 
structural phases. 

The southern of the two barrow cemeteries exam- 
ined, comprising two complete and two fragmentary 
monuments, one of which overlay the ditch of the 
hengiform enclosure, were less well preserved, being 
situated at the southern limit of the main blown sand 
deposits (Fig.89). The nature of these monuments 
which, like those examined to the north, were associ- 
ated with beaker and food-vessel burials, was quite 
different. These barrows were small, measuring c.12m 
in diameter, with slight ring-ditches defining the limits 
of the monuments. Each contained one or two prima- 
ry burials in tree-trunk coffins, with secondary crema- 
tions inserted into the tops of some of the graves. 

Regardless of the model proposed to explain the 
distribution of these monuments in the landscape, the 
potential for the recovery of well-preserved deposits 
within and on the edge of the aeolian sand zone is 
considerable. It is possible that the distribution of the 
barrows at least reflects land that, given the very poor 
soils, has been farmed to a point where it is no longer 
productive and is therefore dead ground that can be 
used for the construction of these monuments. 
Whatever the case, it is clear that there is intensive use 
of the landscape in this period, particularly in those 
areas with light, easy to work, but relatively unpro- 
ductive sandy soils. The loss of peats, drainage and 
reworking of the landscape, and lack of extensive 
excavation in the middle of the Vale make it difficult to 
determine the level of activity in the centre of the Vale 
during this period. The frequent discovery of polished 
axes during agricultural activity towards the centre of 
the Vale over the last century indicate that extensive 
woodland clearance was taking place at this time. A 
possible hengiform enclosure of much larger dimen- 
sions than the 60m diameter examples found on the 
edge of the aeolian sand zone is indicated by the 
results of the multi-spectral survey; however further 
work is required before this tentative identification 
can be confirmed. That activity was going on to the 
north of the aeolian sand zone is implied from the 
post-alignment excavated on Heslerton Site 1, which is 
clearly running towards the centre of the Vale. 

It is becoming quite clear, as elsewhere in Britain, 
that during the Late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
major man-made structures which combine to form 


_ formalised ‘ritual landscape components’ become a 


feature of the landscape, although we remain far from 
clear about the relationship between the landscape of 
the living and that of the dead. We remain unclear 
whether the hengiform enclosures, post-circles and 
post-avenues should be seen as part of the landscape 
of the living or that of the dead, represented by the 
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Figure 89: Hengiform enclosure, post circle and later round barrows plus Anglian cemetery 


barrow cemeteries; nor do we know whether the 


barrows mark areas peripheral or central to any par- 


ticular segment of landscape. With widespread clear- 
ance of woodland, which in many cases may be 
secondary growth following earlier clearances, the 
landscape is increasingly being opened up and yet 
substantial settlement sites still remain unidentified. 
The pits containing Fengate and Peterborough style 
ceramics associated with carbonised hazelnut shells 
indicate that hunter-gathering is still an important part 
of daily life. The long continuity exhibited by some of 
the monument complexes may indicate that these 
were maintained and developed by relatively static 
communities. Where evidence thought to be of a more 
domestic nature has been identified in Heslerton, it is 
generally sealed by considerable depths of colluvium 
and aeolian deposits, the deposition of which may 
owe much to an intensification of land-use in later 


periods. These deposits do not lend themselves to 


discovery through remote sensing or small-scale eval- 
uation trenches; it is possible that intensive field sur- 
vey may reveal ploughed-out sites from lithic — 
distributions. The relatively high densities of worked — 
flints present in most fields on the margins of the Vale 
of Pickering would require such a programme to be : 
undertaken on a very large scale, accompanied by — 
extensive excavation, if we are to get a real insight into _ 
the meaning of the flint scatters. 


3.4 The Middle Bronze to Early Iron Age 


During the Middle and Later Bronze Age a range of 
excavated and remote sensing evidence demonstrates 
an intensification of activity throughout the research ~ 
area. For the first time we see major landscape bound- 
aries constructed, although it is quite possible that 
these may have been present during the previous peri- 
od as organic boundaries, defined by standing vegeta- 
tion rather than by physical monuments. 
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The Middle Bronze Age is poorly represented in 
the ceramic assemblage from Heslerton; two small 
cremation cemeteries and a group of at least four 
roundhouses, indicated by doorway post-holes and 
difficult to define stake circles demonstrate occupa- 
tion, even if relatively short-lived, on a shallow gravel 
terrace just below the foot of the Wolds. During the 
Late Bronze Age, and running into the Early Iron Age, 
the first phase of the Wold Entrenchment system was 
established; pit-alignments comprising many kilome- 
tres of large 2m square and 2m deep pits spaced 
roughly a metre apart were constructed on the Wolds 
and extended into the Vale of Pickering. It is easy to 
suggest that these represent estate boundaries related 
to the contemporary palisaded enclosures of Staple 
Howe (Scampston parish) and Devil's Hill (West 
Heslerton parish; Fig.30), identified and excavated in 
Heslerton by the late Tony Brewster, whose contribu- 
tion to the archaeology of eastern Yorkshire has 
remained grossly undervalued (Brewster 1963; 1981). 
Some pit-alignments, which were not succeeded by 
later boundary features, are characterised by pairing, 
indicating that these seem to mark droveways which 
link the upland areas of the Wolds with locations in 
the bottom of the valley, perhaps suggesting the prac- 
tice of some sort of transhumance agriculture. The 
sites of Staple Howe and Devil's Hill, situated on chalk 
knolls on the scarp slope of the Wolds, represent just 
two of many such sites; it seems most likely that, with 
a relatively slight investment, careful fieldwork sup- 
ported by ground-based geophysics could isolate fur- 
ther examples. The discovery and excavation of a 
contemporary and open settlement associated both 
with a major pit-alignment and a trackway running 
from west to east through Heslerton Site 1, indicates 


that the palisaded sites played only a partial role ina . 


broader use ot the landscape, perhaps as high status 
sites or as refuges in times of trouble. The very small 


‘scale of these palisaded enclosures, both of which 
incorporated massive four-post grain storage build- 


ings, gives weight to the concept that they performed 
a distinctive role. The discovery of a ‘Hallstatt C’ 
bronze razor at Staple Howe may support the view 
that they represented high-status sites; it seems most 
likely that these sites represent the equivalent of 
medieval manors, centrally located in defended posi- 
tions within the large-scale landscape enclosures 
defined by the Wold Entrenchments, fragments of 
which survive as parish boundaries today. The pres- 
ence at Scarborough of a very much larger but con- 
temporary promontory fort beneath the later castle 
can be inferred from the recovery of Late Bronze/Early 
Iron Age material from excavations over the last cen- 
tury (Smith 1927). If this interpretation is correct, it 
supports the view that the landscape boundaries, 
trackways, palisaded enclosures and unenclosed 
domestic sites in the Vale form parts of an extensively 
developed landscape, a product of a fully developed 
complex society in which, in contrast to the previous 
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period, evidence of domestic rather than funerary 
activity dominates the archaeological record. 

The distinctive Staple Howe type ceramics with 
fingertip decoration on the rims and shoulders have 
been found in all areas examined at Heslerton indicat- 
ing that landscape utilisation was relatively intensive. 
It appears that by about 800BC the landscape structure 
that remains in part reflected in modern parish bound- 
aries has already been established, palisaded enclo- 
sures in well-defended positions overlook the Vale 
where open settlements were supported by mixed 
agriculture utilising both the Wold Top and the Vale. 


3.5 The Middle Iron Age and Roman periods 


The air-photographic and multi-spectral research pro- 
grammes undertaken in Heslerton over the last twen- 
ty years have had a radical effect on our 
understanding of the density and distribution of 
Middle Iron Age ‘Arras culture’ square barrow ceme- 
teries, evidence which is not paralleled by any detailed 
evidence of contemporary settlement. The Vale of 
Pickering is situated towards the northern limits of the 
distribution of these monuments and, prior to the 
work discussed here, it was thought that the area was 
peripheral to the main centres of Arras activity. Since 
the 1970s, however, the discovery of major cemeteries 
in Rillington and in Heslerton indicate that the area 
was more densely occupied in this period than had 
previously been thought (Stead 1979). The areas excav- 
ated at West Heslerton, which have given an almost 
continuous sample across more than 1500m of the 
transect line running from the aeolian sand zone to 
the foot of the Wolds, have revealed no conclusive evi- 
dence of activity in this zone during the period from 
the Early Iron Age until the Roman period. A huge 
burial complex on a gravel spur running from west to 
east towards the centre of the valley includes a few 
round barrows of probable Bronze Age date, and 
many hundreds of square ditched barrows and flat 
graves. This spur, which at the time was probably sep- 
arated from the dry land to the south by an area of 
wetland, was originally interpreted as a group of small 
gravel islands; recent research has demonstrated that 
the so-called islands were in fact linked together by 
the gravel spur. This area was in turn linked to the dry 
land to the south by a series of ditched trackways 
observed in crop marks and multi-spectral imagery. 
An undated multi-vallate enclosure identified from 
the air at one end of the gravel spur may be associated 
with Middle to Late Iron Age activity. A second large 
cemetery of square ditched barrows occupies a 
position along the base of one of the dry valleys 
on the Wolds in a position analogous to that at 
Garton/Wetwang Slack and other sites on the Wolds 
(Dent 1982). Although square ditched barrows have 
been identified elsewhere in England and in Scotland, 
the high density and distribution from the North York 
Moors to the Humber is unparalleled elsewhere in 
Britain. The localised distribution and direct parallels 
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with similar sites in northern France serve to demon- 
strate the links Britain had with the Continent and, in 
addition, may represent the first demonstrable exam- 
ple of large-scale state formation, which, much later, is 
reported in the tribal geography of Britain as identi- 
fied by Roman authors. 

During the later Iron Age, settlement becomes 
clearly focused upon the area following the edge of 
the wetland where a linear or ladder settlement was 
established, defined by a complex of overlapping sub- 
rectangular enclosures associated with a central track- 
way. This settlement complex, which belongs to a class 
of site identified on both the north and south sides of 
the Vale of Pickering, in the Great Wold Valley and 
elsewhere in eastern England, is occupied for about a 
millennium from c.500 BC to c.AD 500. Linked by 
ditched droveways to the Wolds to the south and 
across the valley to the Moors to the north, this com- 
plex of overlaying enclosures and trackways, initially 
identified in fragments recorded from the air, repre- 
sents the most distinctive feature of the project 
research area. An increasingly detailed picture of this 
complex is emerging, enhanced by multi-spectral sur- 
vey, ground-based geophysics and sample excavation, 
revealing that this feature, which runs for many kilo- 
metres, incorporates relatively well-preserved and 
stratified deposits which offer immense potential for 
the examination of both Late Iron Age and Roman 
rural settlement and economy. As in other areas of 
Britain, the excavated and interpreted evidence of 
Roman Britain is heavily biased towards military, 
urban and villa sites; we have little understanding of 
the general rural context. We have little or no under- 
standing of aspects of continuity from the Iron Age to 
Roman periods and in particular how the emerging 
urban centres of Roman Britain changed the lives of 
those inhabiting much of the urban hinterlands. 
Material wealth or, alternatively, consumerism 
increased with the availability of factory-made ceram- 
ics and other traded goods; however, in much of east- 
ern Yorkshire the settlement geography seems to have 


remained much as it had in the Iron Age, perhaps | 


reflecting a reliance on pastoralism rather than inten- 
sive crop production. An increase in the formation of 
hill-wash deposits and a possible intensification of 
aeolian sand movement during this period may reflect 
an increase in arable farming or at least the opening 
up of the heavier clay lands at the foot of and on the 
Wolds. The relatively low density of villas in the region 
also suggests that agriculture may have remained on a 
more domestic scale than can be implied elsewhere. 
The ladder settlement, which shows continuity of set- 
tlement throughout the Late Iron Age, Roman and 
earliest phase of the Anglo-Saxon periods, is a remark- 
able feature offering immense research potential. 
During this period the Wold Entrenchments continue 
to be developed and maintained, banks and ditches 
having long replaced the pit-alignments of the Late 
Bronze Age 
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3.6 The Roman to Saxon transition (Fig.91) 


The ladder settlement appears to be deserted in the 
first flourish of Early Anglo-Saxon activity; by this time 
the ladder settlement in its low-lying position seems to 
have been under continued threat from rising ground- 
water as a result of climatic deterioration during the 
late Roman period. It is surprising that the ground 
conditions, which must have been difficult for as 
much as a century, had not forced the population to 
move sooner. A possible explanation for the continued 
use of the ladder settlement despite the deteriorating 
conditions may lie in unknown Roman land tenure 
arrangements: the fact that the settlement was not 
abandoned until after the Roman period may indicate 
that much of the potentially good land for settlement 
was unavailable due to land ownership. 

During the excavation of the Early Anglo-Saxon 
settlement at West Heslerton, thought for the first five 
years of the excavation to have been a de-novo settle- 
ment, a series of late Roman structures and associated 
pathways linking a spring to a well-head at the very 
foot of the Wolds were discovered; these features seem 
to relate to some sort of rural shrine complex (Fig.90). 
It is very likely, and indicated by some evidence, that 
this complex may have been in use considerably earli- 
er. It was not possible within the available resources to 
complete both the investigation of the Anglo-Saxon 
deposits and the pre-4th century deposits in this area. 
As part of the construction of the final phase of this 
shrine complex the landscape was heavily remodelled 
with the creation of large open terraces covered with 
pebble surfaces. Even more remarkably, this ritual 
complex, which appears to have been the site for occa- 
sional, perhaps seasonal gatherings, appears to have 
been in part maintained or at least respected through- 
out the life of the Anglo-Saxon settlement which was 
finally deserted, probably in favour of a more defensi- 
ble site above and around the church in West 
Heslerton, during the 9th century. 

We are in a rare and privileged position in 
Heslerton in that we have seen the most extensive 
excavation of an early Anglo-Saxon cemetery in the 
north of England and the total excavation of its associ- 
ated settlement. The cemetery, which spans the first 
half of the life of the settlement until the mid-7th 
century, is estimated to have contained about 350 buri- 
als from c.AD 450-c.AD 650. The cemetery excavation 
was important because it produced a wealth of new 
evidence, particularly in the form of mineral-preserved 
organic evidence, the most important of which are the 
textiles, and the demographic evidence and evidence 
of physical differences which may help in distinguish- 
ing British and Saxon burials. Work in progress in DNA 
and trace element analysis promises important new 
evidence regarding demographic and social structure. 
The excavation of the cemetery also highlighted a new 
and serious threat to the archaeology of eastern 
Yorkshire: treasure hunting. The evidence that makes 
this site so important is of course exactly the sort of evi- 
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Figure 90: Plan of late Roman ?’shrine’ excavated to the south of the Anglian settlement 


dence which does not survive on material extracted by 
metal detectorists; the brooches, weapons and other 
domestic items recovered from the graves were of rela- 
tively limited interest compared to the contextual infor- 
mation gained through careful excavation. 

The results of the excavation of the settlement, cov- 
ering more than 20ha, are currently undergoing analy- 
sis as part of the publication programme. A few 
preliminary conclusions reveal the degree to which 
the picture of Early Anglo-Saxon settlement is being 
radically revised following the excavation. The site is 
much larger than anticipated; even more remarkably it 


appears to be paired by a similar and equally large site 
within 2.5km. Although a pre-Saxon site of an unusu- 
al nature seems to lie at its core, an organised or 
planned large-scale settlement was laid out largely on 
new ground. Different parts of the site were utilised 
for different activities; housing, craft/industry and 
agricultural processing each dominate different zones 
of the site, with a central core which could readily be 
interpreted as higher status overlaying the earlier 
Roman sequence. The site has produced unprecedent- 
ed levels of information regarding Anglo-Saxon build- 
ings — there are more than 220 on the site — 
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Figure 91: West Heslerton: plan of late Roman and Anglian settlement 


The Heslerton Parish Project 


agriculture, economy and spatial variation within the 
settlement. The huge quantity of animal bone recov- 
ered, along with the plant macro-fossil and charcoal 
evidence, are giving us new insights into animal hus- 
bandry, crops, woodland management and land utili- 
sation. It appears that the settlement contracted 
during its life, and it was finally deserted during the 
period of the Viking raids; layers of ashy deposits asso- 
ciated with the desertion of the site may relate to delib- 
erate clearance. 

Although some parts of the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment site enjoyed high degrees of preservation on 
account of the hill-wash from the Wolds, large parts 
were already plough damaged, and yet there was no 
evidence from the air or from fieldwalking of what lay 
beneath the fields. This highlights an important aspect 
of the landscape which, despite more than twenty 
years of intensive research, still contains large and 
undiscovered archaeological sites, sites which do not 
lend themselves to pro-forma minimalist sampling 
exercises, and sites where low visibility is in part a 
function of good preservation. In four out of five 
trenches dug when searching for the settlement, good 
evidence was found (this was by any estimate lucky); 
move all the trenches a few metres in any direction 
and the site would have been missed altogether. A 
series of sampling simulations applied to the excav- 
ated data indicate that random sampling, in particular 
using 2m sondages, would have had to cover more 
than 15% of the area before the site could even be 
identified. Sampling strategies for large areas defined 
on the desktop can in no way compensate for detailed 
examination on the ground, particularly when trying 
to comprehend areas of apparent absence. 


3.7 The medieval period 


The two settlements of Heslerton Magna (West) and 
Heslerton Parva (East) emerge during the medieval 
period, although only Heslerton is mentioned in 
Domesday Book. There has been little opportunity to 
investigate the medieval landscape. A deserted or 
crept village is situated to the south of East Heslerton, 
and West Heslerton likewise seems to have moved 
down hill and out beyond the protective slopes of the 
dry valley in which the church is situated. The church 
at Sherburn clearly sits upon an early foundation, and 
at Yedingham a single wall of the church of the 
Benedictine nunnery stands as part of ‘The Old 
Abbey’; despite the fact that this site is scheduled it 
has recently suffered some damage. Excavation as part 
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of a watching brief ahead of a housing development in 
West Heslerton revealed parts of 14th century and 
later domestic structures; only with much more inten- 
sive research will we be able to gain a more compre- 
hensive view of the medieval settlements. Extensive 
rig and furrow can be identified in geophysical sur- 
veys in the Vale of Pickering; on the Wolds many of the 
landscape features that were established during the 
Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Ages continued to domi- 
nate the landscape. A cruciform enclosure, adjacent to 
an unusual round barrow contained in a large circular 
enclosure on the top of the Wolds, was interpreted by 
Mortimer (1905) as a Moot site or medieval meeting 
place. Elsewhere in the Vale of Pickering little energy 
has been invested in its medieval archaeology, 
Brewster excavated a medieval house in Sherburn and 
identified further medieval components at Staxton 
(Brewster 1952; Brewster and Hayfield 1992; 1994) 
where a major pottery production centre existed in the 
13th and 14th centuries, but has yet to be identified on 
the ground, although some evidence was recently 
recovered in an excavation undertaken ahead of a 
housing development (Nicky Pearson, pers. comm.). 


3.8 Post-medieval 


Given the wealth of archaeological evidence in the 
Heslerton research area it would be easy to simply 
overlook the post-medieval period as modern or post- 
interesting. The landscape we have today is a product 
of the accumulation of past activity; we need to be 
careful that we do not overlook the more recent past. 
During the 19th century Yedingham possessed a barge 
dock, adjacent to the old bridge. The old bridge, exten- 
sively rebuilt in the 1870s and demolished for no good 
reason in 1968, re-used foundations supported by 14th 
century timber piles. A brickworks between 
Yedingham and West Heslerton produced the bricks 
which transformed villages like Heslerton, where 
houses constructed from chalk blocks were replaced 
by houses built of brick. The many estate villages of 
eastern Yorkshire document in brick the final days of 
the feudal system, often rather more benevolent than 
the term indicates. The estates also preserve records 
and maps that document changes in the landscape, 
including long-term agricultural records that may 
assist us in understanding the effects of differing agri- 
cultural regimes on the land on a field by field basis, 
whilst the church records and tombstones provide a 
detailed social history of each village and, for many, a 
tangible link to the past. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF YORKSHIRE - 
AN ASSESSMENT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 215 CENTURY 


Re-publication in digital form by Yorkshire Archaeological & Historical Society 2022 


Chapter 17 - an update by Stephen Moorhouse 


The anatomy of the Yorkshire Dales: deciphering the medieval landscape 


When work started in the Yorkshire Dales in the 
late 1980s, the intention was to use the experience 
gained in creating the West Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Survey, by understanding the medieval 
landscape, the township units within which it was 
created, and the various influences that dictated 
its layout and development (Moorhouse 198 1a; 
1981b). The aim was to marry this with the re- 
markably well-preserved historic landscape of the 
Yorkshire Dales. Up until then it had been studied 
from purely archaeological approaches, the struc- 
ture of the medieval landscape of the area was not 
understood and many medieval features had not 
been recognised. The key to understanding the 
Dales landscape was large area detailed earth- 
work recording within the medieval and earlier 
township structure. This is illustrated in a series 
of interim reports (e.g. Moorhouse 2007b; 2009; 
2016). 


The importance of understanding medieval land- 
scapes as they were created, and the importance of 
documentation and names in achieving this, was 
stressed in both Chapters 11 and 17. Since then, 
articles on two examples of medieval complex- 
es have appeared: manorial complexes and parks 
(Moorhouse 2011; 2007a), where their extent, 
components and development are discussed. 


Much of the work since 2003 has been focused on — 


unravelling the monastic landscape of the historic 
- county, and particularly North Yorkshire (which 
includes the Yorkshire Dales). The public outlet for 
this work has been individual lectures, sometimes 
combined with field trips, and lectures held in ses- 
sions held under the banner of Citeaux: Commen- 
larii cistercienses in annual papers between 2003 
and 2019 at the International Medieval Congress 
held each year at Leeds. While the focus has been 
on the vast estate of Fountains Abbey, the estates 
of other houses and other orders have been con- 
sidered, including the Premonstratensian house of 
Coverham Abbey and the Augustinian house of 
Bolton Priory, to identify the impact of the differ- 
ent rules on their landscapes. The work has shown 
that there were major differences, at least initially, 
particularly around the mother house. 


A number of unusual documentary sources for the 
understanding of monastic estates have proved 


useful. One of these is the 1301 Lay Subsidy for 
East and West Hang Wapentakes and the numer- 
ous ways it can help understand the location of 
monastic estates. 


The cattle farms and sheep house farms in the 
Forest of Wensleydale, Langstrothdale Chase and 
Barden Chase were discussed in 2003 (342, fig. 
118; 343 fig. 119; 344 fig. 120). Since then, the 
important extensive grazing pastures for most 
monastic and lay complexes have been identified 
and understood, along with the differences and 
varying components of the cattle farms and sheep 
house complexes. 


Field systems are the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the historic landscape of the Dales. The 
key to understanding them is to see them with- 
in the medieval and earlier township units within 
which they were laid out and developed through 
detailed accurate earthwork survey. Aerial photo- 
graph plots do not always have sufficient detail, 
accuracy, or the wide range of features in them of 
all periods (or their often-complex chronology), 
and are not interpreted against medieval town- 
ship boundaries. The field systems surveyed up 
to 2000 are seen in figures 124, 125 and Table 
13 of the 2003 article, and others surveyed since 
were published in 2016 (Moorhouse 2016, 57, 
fig. 9). They are much more complex than imag- 
ined, and transcend archaeological periods, often 
helping to identify redundant townships. Many 
of the valley-side systems have their roots in the 
prehistoric period, masked by later development, 
and, through multi-disciplinary work, their many 
low-profile earthwork features and buildings can 
be identified and understood (Moorhouse 2016). 
It is also clear that by recording entire compos- 
ite landscapes, township landscapes can be seen 
side-by-side, the chronology of landscapes can be 
demonstrated, allowing a wide range of features 
to be recognised for the first time. Settlements 
should not be studied separately. The ‘lynchet’ 
complex on the northern side of mid-Wensleydale 
is well known from aerial photographs, but de- 
tailed field survey has shown a complex structure 
and development. 


Further work has been carried out on the medieval 
road system (2003, 319-20). It is now clear that 
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monasteries had a greater influence in the plan- 
ning of settlements and the creation and move- 
ment of routes. It is also clear that roads, settle- 
ments and their surrounding fields systems have 
to be seen together, set within the contemporary 
medieval township system (not necessarily those 
shown in the 1* edition 6-inch Ordnance Survey 
mapping). The work is to be published in a major 
book covering all aspects of medieval and earli- 
er routes across the historic county (Moorhouse 
forthcoming 2023). 


A range of landscape complexes have been iden- 
tified which have not previously been seen as part 
of the archaeological record. These include horse 
studs, which were mentioned in 2003 (332-4). 
They are now seen as distinctive common fea- 
tures of the medieval landscape, particularly in 
Wensleydale where the eastern end of the valley is 
still a vibrant horse breeding and training centre. 
Papers on quarrying (Moorhouse 1990; 2007b; 
2007c) and iron smelting complexes (Moorhouse 
1979; 1980; 1981b, 769-90; 1985; 1995a; 1995b; 
1996; 2007a, 315-7, fig. 23; 2007b, 23-6, fig.32; 
Blacker et al. 1996), some of which were cited in 
2003, describe and illustrate the extensive com- 
plexes, their components and the range of crafts- 
men who worked them. 


Bolton Castle and its surrounding associated land- 
scape is one of the best preserved and best under- 
stood in the country. The combined work of Peter 
Brears (Brears 2008, 45, fig. 7, 86, fig. 14, 200 fig. 
41, index 529, under ‘Bolton Castle’), and further 
survey work, has enabled us to interpret the build- 
ings, which were set centrally within a vast rect- 
angular ornamental earthwork garden, 700m by 
500m, on the slopes of Wensleydale (Moorhouse 
2011, 237-8). A summerhouse is found either side 
_ of the castle. Water features (ponds and fountains) 
were fed from a series of artificial header tanks 
on the Ellerlands to the north, which in turn were 
fed from a series of channelled springs issuing 
from the slopes of Rowantree Scar. The remark- 
ably well-preserved quarry tenement complex 
(one of the best preserved in the country) to the 
west of the garden supplied much of the stone 
for the castle (Moorhouse 2007b, 10, 12—13, 14, 
figs 14, 15). Beyond, further to the west, is the 
equally well-preserved extensive contemporary 
park, with the range of features expected in lordly 
parks, such as a cattle farm, integrated horse stud 
complexes, rabbit warren (in addition to that on 
the Ellerlands), platforms for stackgarths, helms 
and other timber buildings and two successive 
hunting stands with their surrounding herding en- 


closures. The castle and its landscape are delib- 
erately set within an angle of Wensleydale on a 
slope of the valley and meant to be seen from a 
distance. As you come along the important medi- 
eval road from the south, over Kidstones Pass at 
the head of Bishopdale, the castle and its gardens 
are seen in the distance. The entire elite landscape 
was meant to be a statement of presence and pow- 
er by the Scrope family. 


One publication stands out in its novel contribu- 
tion to understanding the history of the Dales: 
George Redmonds’ The Yorkshire Dales: Local 
and Family History (2011). It does not concern it- 
self with the historic landscape, but with the peo- 
ple and families who lived there. The book grew 
out of Dr Redmonds’ trips around the Dales, tak- 
ing American genealogists and historians on tours 
of the Dales to view the farms from which many 
of their surnames originated. In it he explores 
the sources of many of the Dales family names 
by combining buildings, tradition and above all a 
subject which he made his own, names. His prin- 
cipal source is the Quarter Session records of the 
16" and 17" century, demonstrating that they are 
an untapped unique source for social history and 
historic landscapes. 


The historic landscape of the Yorkshire Dales is 
well known as one of the best preserved in the 
country. The aim of the Dales survey work was 
to survey entire landscapes within meaningful 
historic units, such as a township, and to survey 
everything within that, not go hunting for known 
types of archaeological site. In this way new field 
monuments, never before seen in the archaeo- 
logical record, have been recognised with the 
help of field-names, documentation and various 
map sources, the domain of the landscape his- 
torian. Some of these include the wide range of 
slight platforms within field systems of all peri- 
ods, such as those highlighted in the surveys of 
the field systems of East Bolton and West Bolton 
(Moorhouse 2016, 54 fig. 5; 55 fig. 6). Others in- 
clude the large numbers of horse studs and two 
horizontal-wheeled corn mills. The results of the 
multi-disciplinary project make the medieval 
landscape of the area one of the best understood 
in northern Europe. 


This update is a shortened version of a much full- 
er paper, which can be seen on my website. 
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17. Anatomy of the Yorkshire Dales: decoding the medieval landscape 
Stephen Moorhouse 


Summary 


The aim of this long-term project is to recreate on paper the 
topography of the medieval landscape of the Yorkshire Dales, 
and its development through time, within the framework of 
the contemporary townships, and not modern civil parishes. 
The initial approach is through documents and map sources 
and the various levels of names, supported by targeted and 
large-scale survey within township units. The aim has been 
to allow the form and development of the multi-period land- 
scape to emerge, rather than to go looking for particular 
monument types, apply artificial models, or to look for mon- 
ument shapes out of context in palimpsest landscapes that 
are not understood. The approach has endorsed the view that 
the layout of medieval landscapes are far better studied from 
documents, backed up by detailed field survey at a level nec- 
essary to understand the Dales’ sophisticated and subtle 
landscapes. It has also highlighted the acute dangers of using 
aerial photography on its own to understand earthwork 
landscapes. The medieval landscape was part of the complex 
evolution of man’s use of the landscape stretching back mil- 
lennia. By recognising this medieval landscape, in a complex 
earthwork sandwich, it has allowed us to see where it has 
come from by pushing backwards beyond the Norman 
Conquest, into the non-text aided Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon and ‘Dark Age’ periods, and beyond, by providing 
sound models and frameworks to work from. 


Key words: Historical documents, landscape, Yorkshire 
Dales 


1. Introduction 

The Yorkshire Dales contains one of the best preserved 
archaeological landscapes in Europe. Much work has 
been carried out on it, particularly by the late and leg- 
endary Dr Arthur Raistrick (for list of works see 
Croucher 1995). Much of his work was carried out 
from the 1920s to the 1950s, and, although pioneering 
for his day, it is in need of revision. The interpretation 
of the recent exhaustive plot of archaeological land- 
scapes across the Dales from aerial photographs by the 
RCHME, now part of English Heritage, followed the 
same philosophy (Horne and Macleod 1995; forthcom- 
ing). Landscapes and monuments were defined by 
morphology related to archaeological periods, and 
dated following traditional methods. A glut of monu- 
‘ment types are dated to the late prehistoric and 
Romano-British periods, with relatively little recog- 
nised earlier, or later until the planned villages of the 
medieval period. Hence, the landscapes represented 
by the wide distribution and density of Scandinavian 
names across the Dales are not recognised. 
Landscapes are being studied from an archaeological 
background, hence archaeological philosophies and 
terminology are being applied. The detailed organisa- 
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tion and physical appearance of the medieval land- 
scape cannot be recognised amongst these palimpsest 
landscapes using traditional approaches. 

With this history in mind, and the experience 
gained in carrying out the documentary work on the 
medieval landscape of West Yorkshire (Moorhouse 
1979; 1981a; 1981b), a fresh approach was planned 
when serious work started in the Dales in the early 
1990s. It was decided to follow the same approach 
used for the documentary work in West Yorkshire, but 
to marry this with large-scale total landscape surveys 
within medieval township units. In effect this would 
reverse the traditional approach of going out looking 
for monument forms in period landscapes. In this way 
it was hoped that the landscape would speak in 
metaphorical terms for itself and reveal its own form 
and chronology. When this was tied into the docu- 
mentary work it would not only help to identify and 
understand the medieval landscape, but might pro- 
vide vital clues regarding when _ townships 
(Moorhouse Ch. 11, this volume) were created and 
what they emerged from. 

The post-Conquest medieval period offers the first 
opportunity to approach landscapes and the people 
who lived there from the documentary evidence. To 
provide a consistent working base across the study area, 
documentary evidence has been transferred to copies 
of the 1st edn 6 inch OS maps, or enlargements of them 
or their parts. Field names and other information from 
the crucially important Tithe Awards, and differences 
between them and the Ist edn 6 inch OS maps have 
been transferred in red for clarity for all the townships 
studied, as has information from the Enclosure Awards. 
The principal holdings and tenants recorded in the 
Tithe Awards have sometimes been particularly useful 
in reconstituting medieval holdings for example, by 
helping to trace them back to the late medieval period. 

There were numerous influences that shaped the 
medieval landscape: the township, the manor, and the 
ecclesiastical parish. The last, and perhaps most potent 
force in the Dales was the monastic influence, particu- 
larly in the uplands. The documents allow all these 
influences to be understood and their impact on the 
landscape recognised. It is this philosophy on which 
the work behind this paper is based. 

Both upland and lowland landscapes provided 
equally important resources to the manorial economy 
in the Middle Ages. The importance of the lush rich 
limestone grazing in the Dales to the monastic 
economies is reflected by the number of monastic 
houses of eminence that held large tracts of land, from 
Furness on the west coast to Bridlington on the east 
(Fig.114), acquiring three-quarters of the land within 
the boundaries of the Yorkshire Dales National Park 
for the purpose. 
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A combination of the wealth of the surviving his- 
toric landscape in the Yorkshire Dales, the lack of pre- 
vious work on the medieval landscapes there, good 
surviving documentation, the experience of having 
looked at the medieval landscape of West Yorkshire 
from the documents, and an absence nationally of 
work on medieval uplands (a notable exception being 
Dr Winchester’s work in neighbouring Cumbria 
(Winchester 1987), and his recent book on northern 
upland landscapes (Winchester 2000), which will 
become a classic on the subject), prompted this long 
term project, of which the following is a kind of 
‘thoughts in progress’. 


2. Methodology 


While the general area of study is based upon the 
boundaries of the Yorkshire Dales National Park, dif- 
ferent areas are being considered for different aspects 
of the study. Dales-wide studies include routeways, 
water-powered corn-mills, fulling mill and monastic 
property, the latter examined more widely where it 
extends beyond the Park boundaries (Fig.92). A lesser 
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study area comprises Wharfedale, Littondale, 
Langstrothdale, Bishopdale, Waldendale, Coverdale, 
Raydale, upper Ribblesdale and the Chapel le Dale 
valley, and in particular Wensleydale and its side val- 
leys, concentrating on the Lordship of Middleham 
(Fig.108). 

The administrative units and the composite form of 
the township landscapes within them have been re- 
created on paper from documentary evidence. This is 
supported by targeted detailed field survey at differ- 
ent levels: 1:1000 to record large field systems, such as 
those at the three adjacent Bolton townships in 
Wensleydale (Figs 104-5; Pls 23; 63; 66-7), 1:500 to 
record more complex landscapes, such as the mullti- 
period landscape at Thornsber Barn, Littondale 
(Fig.103; Pl.65) and smaller scales for more detailed 
work, such as the various types of field furniture (see 
below) scattered throughout the field systems, and 
medieval earthwork house sites (Fig.102). Various lev- 
els of names have played an important role: aerial 
photography has been helpful. Once the framework of 
the landscape has been understood, non-destructive 
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Figure 92: Yorkshire Dales study areas 
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refining techniques such as geophysical survey will be 
used, particularly over the elements of the field system 
and earthwork medieval house sites. 

Published editions of medieval documents should 
be used with caution, particularly where topographi- 
cal and translated technical detail is concerned. An 
example is an important Wensley charter of 1291. The 
National Register of Archives calendar of the Bolton 
Hall (Wensleydale) manuscripts, produced in 1970, 
often omits topographical detail and sometimes uses 
the standard NRA convention of ‘described’ in brack- 
ets to show this (NRA/Bolton MSS (1970), 73, no.522). 
A printed calendar gives the detail of the named hold- 
ings in the field system (Brown 1914, 198, no.519) omit- 
ted from the NRA calendar, yet examination of the 
original (NYCRO ZBO/ML/24) gives additional detail 
about the location of toft holdings within Wensley vil- 
lage using topographical information for boundaries, 
including a rare and early reference to the sheephouse 
(bercaria) of a tenant. Until the past few decades much 
of the interest in documents like charters has been in 
their feudal and genealogical content, and emphasis 
was placed on people named in the body of the docu- 
ment and in the witness lists (Moorhouse Ch. 11, this 
volume). 

The documents can be helpful in an indirect way. 
Lists of rents or incomes often occur in sequence of the 
holdings, thus making it possible to locate missing 
ones. The various lists of the vaccaries on the southern 
side of the Forest of Wensleydale have allowed all but 
four to be located (Fig.118; Table 10). The vaccaries of 
Jervaulx Abbey on the northern side of the river 
always occur in the same sequence, from west to east 
(Fig.118; Table 9), although the missing ones, shown in 
italics in Table 9 have yet to be located on the ground. 
The list of tenements in Bishopdale township in 1473/4 
(Fig.100) start at the northern part of the western side 
of the valley, proceed southwards to Kidstone and 
then northwards up the eastern side. Only eight farms 
survive but because they are all listed in sequence the 
missing ones have been located as earthworks. The 
lodges of Langstrothdale are always listed eastwards 
from Oughtershaw (Fig.119; Table 11), as are the 
lodges in Barden (Fig.120; Table 12), here allowing 
missing lodges to be located. The listing aspect is help- 
ful in other sources, such as the 1379 Poll Tax 
(Greenstreet 1882). It is well known that those taxed 
Occur in sequence up one side of a village street and 
down the other, but it is also true for the inhabitants of 
dispersed settlements in the uplands; the technique 
has been used to suggest the presence of multiple ten- 
ancies in the lodges in Langstrothdale well before the 
evidence from more conventional sources such as rent 
rolls and surveys. 

Perambulations can be helpful in a number of 
ways. Over 200 have been examined for the area of the 
Yorkshire Dales, and were created for a variety of pur- 
poses, principally for defining boundary lines by 
describing natural or man-made features along their 


Table 9: Tenant numbers in the settlements on the 
northern side of the Forest of Wensleydale (shown in 
Fig.118, p.342) on Jervaulx Abbey’s property until 
1539, developed from monastic farms. A dash indi- 
cates an absence in that list and a star a presence but 
no tenant numbers are given. The increase in tenants, 
as in other institutional sheephouses and cattle farms 
across the Dales, probably started in the early 14th 
century, if not before, when the farms and their land- 
scapes were first leased out 
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line and often by names. The routes have been plotted 
on Ist edn 6 inch OS maps, or more recent smaller 
scale maps as appropriate, in the same way that Tithe 
Award and Enclosure Award information has been 
transferred to standard 1st edn 6 inch OS bases. 
Perambulations often refer to archaeological features 
of all periods. By virtue of running in sequence they 
can not only be useful in their own right in defining 
the area of medieval property, but indirectly in help- 
ing locate landscape and archaeological features on 
their route (see Higham 1994; 1997). The three peram- 
bulations of 1251, 1279 and 1409 defining the succes- 
sive boundary lines between Stainforth and Fountains 
Fell were typical (see below). None of the names in the 
three perambulations, for the late 12th century, 1357 and 
1579, defining the northern and western boundary of 
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Table 10: Lists of vaccaries in the Forest of Wensleydale south of the river (shown in Fig.118, p.342), part of what 
became the Lordship of Middleham. A dash denotes that the site is not mentioned. They are listed here as they 
occur in the documents, helping to identify the ones that do not survive listed between those which do. The first 
time the number of tenants occurs is in the account for 1465/6, hence the income and number of un-named ten- 
ants for that year. The same number of tenants for each complex occurs in each succeeding account, and as such 
is not given here 
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Arncliffe Cote and its grazing pastures survive, but 
sufficient evidence exists in the topographical ele- 
ments of the names for the line to be identified, while 
fieldwork has identified all the locations that the lost 


names described (see below). Walking the late 14th _ 


century perambulation of the Percy holdings 
(Whitaker 1878, 591), based on northern Wharfedale 
and northern Littondale, located a number of previ- 
ously unknown man-made features, including a stone 
cross base and detached shaft on a stone cairn of 
unknown date lying on the Starbotton—Kettlewell 
boundary (Pls 60-1). The position in the perambula- 
tion is described as ‘to the Shorn crosse’, that is ‘to the 
cut or broken cross’, showing that the cross shaft as 
found had probably lain there since before the late 
14th century. Sadly the shaft has subsequently been 
moved, with the loss of any environmental evidence 
that may have lain beneath it. When the work is com- 
pleted it is hoped to publish in book form a number of 
the publicly accessible perambulations, with interpre- 
tative details of the points along their route; in effect a 
guide book to walks in the medieval countryside. 
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Important, but often under-rated, sources of 
detailed landscape information are the various levels of 
names. The southern part of the region is very well 
served by A.H. Smith’s survey of the place-names of 
the wapentakes of East and West Staincliffe and 
Ewcross (Smith 1961-3f), in his monumental survey of 
the place-names of the West Riding of Yorkshire (Smith 
1961-3a—g). These six volumes covered the first county 
in the English Place-Name Society volumes where 
minor names were considered. In the North Riding 
volume, which covers the northern part of the study 
area, only township and principal names are covered 
(Smith 1928). In the North Riding volume some of the 
references to individual names are wrongfully attrib- 
uted and occasionally all of them are wrong. The early 
references to Mouthwaite in Wensley all refer to other 
places (Smith 1928, 258); the first three refer to an earth- 
work medieval vaccary site represented by a ruined 
barn called Thwaite 500m south of Blean in Raydale, 
and the last one to a lost place in East Bolton township. 
The West Riding volumes appear to be biblical in the 
depth and breadth of content, but they have to be used 
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Plate 61: Medieval boundary cross on the Starbotton/ 
Kettlewell township boundary, shown on PI.60, located while 
walking a late 14th century perambulation. The name of the 
cross indicates that it was then broken as found (see text) 


with caution (see Moorhouse 1981b, 588). The volumes 
are based on modern civil parishes and not medieval 
township units to which the pre-19th century docu- 
ments refer. Some of the Tithe Award name lists are 
selective and can leave out significant names; all names 
are important, for non-archaeological ones of medieval 
origin have been very helpful in locating other names 
not recorded by the Tithe Award. In some cases the 


names in the lost local names section (b) do not refer to 
the township under which they are recorded, and in 
many cases the lost names can be located by examining 
the context of the document; Litton township in 
Littondale contains many of both examples (Smith 
1961-3f, 127-8). From a landscape historian’s point of 
view this may seem frustrating, but the presence of 
names in the volumes is merely to record and interpret 
them, and not necessarily to locate their positions. 
During work on the West Yorkshire survey, corrections 
and additions to Smith’s volumes were not recorded. 
This is being rectified as work on the Dales material 
progresses. It is hoped that this may form a useful 
source for others to use, but also form a foundation for 
up-dating the place-name volumes, particularly that 
for the North Riding. 

The work that lies behind this paper has not been 
completed alone, and individuals are acknowledged 
at the end of it. Students on courses held at 
Grassington and intermittently at Askrigg and 
Middleham have played an integral part. On the 
Grassington courses student’s projects have been 
designed to assist in the work, as well as teach them 
about the history of the landscape in which they live, 
and the methods by which that can be achieved. My 
understanding of the Dales as a landscape historian 
has been enriched by working with the students, 
many of whom are many-generations of Dales folk. 
They have imparted in me a particular view of their 
landscape through their natural understanding. 


2.1 Field Survey 


The various levels of survey and the reasons behind 
them have been mentioned above, but it is worth com- 
menting on the method of survey, and its importance 
for understanding the complex and often very subtle 
Dales landscapes. Initially the field surveys were pro- 
duced using traditional techniques, with two 100m 
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tapes, six 2m ranging poles and 100 home-made mark- 
ing canes with red flag tops. A 50m grid was created 
on the landscape using Ordnance Survey grid inter- 
sections, obtained by blowing up a 25 inch OS map to 
1:1000 and measuring from recognisable points on 
both map and ground. The three, four, five triangle 
technique was used to create right angles and a grid of 
50m squares. The form of the landscape was created 
by marking out individual features with the canes, 
and measuring each one with triangulation from two 
of the 50m grid points. Having traversed the extensive 
East Bolton field system (Fig.105) and arriving back at 
the starting point, the error was 0.5m, half a millimetre 
at 1:1000 and well within the acceptable limits for the 
mostly low level earthworks being surveyed and the 
scale used. 

Having completed each survey, the beginning of 
that survey was checked, and in all cases it was found 
that subtle detail had been overlooked. Despite long 
experience, the eye has to become attuned to each 
landscape before it can recognise low-level subtle 
changes. Chronologically earlier features hidden by 
later and more prominent earthworks were recog- 
nised as surveys progressed. A good example of this is 
the curvilinear terraced platforms beneath the earth- 
works of the planned medieval village at Walburn 
(Fig.101), which were picked up after the platform cut 
by the front of the eastern row of the village had been 
recognised, and the surveyed village re-checked. 
Return visits under different lighting or sun condi- 
tions, times of the day and year, varying grass growth 
and so on, have often revealed such subtle detail. 
Indeed, some very low-level earthworks within the 
surveyed Wensleydale field systems are still not satis- 
factorily resolved. 

Despite all this, the resulting surveys are only the 
start in understanding those landscapes. The field sys- 
tems surveyed in Wensleydale (e.g. Figs 99; 104-6) 
have been revisited many times since their original 
survey, mostly as I have showed people around them, 
and features have been noticed which have added to 


their original understanding. Such detailed and con- — 


tinual assessment under different conditions not only 
adds to a better understanding of the landscape, but it 
trains the naked eye to see more subtle landscapes 
during fieldwork, a process that is continuously devel- 
oping. What is clear is that the wealth of detail con- 
tained in these internationally important historic 
landscapes of the Yorkshire Dales cannot be fully 
understood unless it has that level of approach and 
understanding, an important point for those who 
manage and preserve them. 

In 1996 the age of modern technology was entered 
with the use of a hand-held laser distance meter, an 
Impulse 200. Whilst not having the sophistication of 
modern total station technology, it allows horizontal 
and vertical distances to be measured quickly and 
accurately, dramatically reducing survey time, espe- 
cially on slopes, in woodland and over difficult terrain. 
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Triangulation is still used based on the 50m grid, but in 
reverse, standing on the point to be measured and tak- 
ing readings from reflectors on two of the 50m grid 
intersections. 

The paper contains a variety of figures that illus- 
trate the range of the work. Two levels of field survey 
are included; reduced original field survey drawings 
in pencil (Figs 97-9; 103-7; 111; 113; 121), and drawn 
up inked in ones for publication (Figs 101; 110; 116-17). 
The former are included partly because the work is 
still in progress, but more importantly to illustrate the 
level at which I believe field drawings should be pro- 
duced on site. The original field survey drawings have 
been tidied up, with inked borders, stripped in letter- 
work, scales and north points for consistency. It is 
essential that the drawing is completed on site as if for 
publication, so that the landscape can be understood 
as fully as possible whilst still in the field. The land- 
scapes surveyed to date (summer 2000) are located in 
Figs 124-5 and their details given in Table 13. 


3. Township Structure 


Any settled farming community draws on a range of 
natural resources that allows the community to func-. 
tion. With the exception of those held in common with 
their neighbours, such as rough grazing, these would 
be defined by a boundary, identifying an area known 
in medieval Latin documents as villata, translated as 
vill, or known in the vernacular tongue as a township. 
Both terms mean the same thing, and they are the ori- 
gin of our modern civil parishes, with which they are 
frequently confused. They can cover different areas, 
even though a medieval township and the modern 
civil parish may have the same name. It is therefore 
essential that the boundaries within which the 
medieval landscape was created and developed, are 
recognised. This is particularly important, for a grow- 
ing number of recent publications are using modern 
civil parishes to represent medieval landscapes (e.g. 
White 1997, 64, fig.45; Jennings 1999, 82) 


3.1 Creating frameworks 


A combination of documentary evidence, field names 
and fieldwork has made it possible to recreate the 
medieval township structure for the area of the 
Yorkshire Dales National Park, as far as the available 
written records will allow it. The structure was gradu- 
ally changing as the Middle Ages progressed. 
Townships found within Wensleydale and its southern 
tributary dales are shown in Fig.93, along with the civil 
parish successors, illustrating the dangers of using 
modern boundaries for understanding historic land- 
scapes. Perambulations in land grants, found mainly 
in monastic charters of the 12th and 13th centuries, are 
particularly useful in identifying these boundaries. 
Many name elements have no obvious boundary con- 
notations, but their frequent association with medieval 
boundaries defined from other evidence has under- 
lined their significance. For example ON elri, ‘alder- 
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MEDIEVAL TOWNSHIP BOUNDARIES 
IN WENSLEYDALE, BISHOPDALE 
AND COVERDALE 


CIVIL PARISH BOUNDARIES SHOWN 


ON THE Ist ed. 6 inch OS MAPS 
OF THE 1850s 
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Figure 93: Wensleydale: reconstructed medieval township boundaries and modern civil parish boundaries. For medieval 


township names see Fig.96 


tree’, is often found in damp conditions along water- 
courses, which tend also to be boundaries. Many 
watercourse township boundaries are called Eller Beck 
or Eller Gill, such as that between Carperby and 
Woodhall in Wensleydale. Elsewhere they form inter- 
nal divisions within townships, such as the Eller Beck 
which divides the territories of the West Manor and 
East Manor in Wensley township. Colour elements, 
including black, green, brown, white and blue are 
amongst over twenty elements associated with bound- 
aries. It is hoped to discuss these in the journal 
Nomina. In addition a wide range of landscape features 
are associated with medieval and earlier boundaries, 
such as crosses, burials and township meeting places 
(Moorhouse 1981a). 

Having used the Ist edn 6 inch OS maps as the 
basis of the work, it then became clear that the 
medieval documents referred to some townships 
which no longer existed. Often there would be a single 


reference, or the shape of a township would be unusu- 
al. Both of these occur in the adjoining townships of 
Thorpe and Cracoe, in Wharfedale (Fig.94). Thorpe 
was a single township for much of the medieval period 
but a late 12th century charter describes land in ‘the 
other Thorpe’ (Lancaster 1915, 728, no.1), while field- 
names ‘Old Thorp’ on the Tithe Award and in local tra- 
dition locate the territory in the north-west of the 
present township (Fig.94; P1.62). The ‘L’ shape of the 
township, fieldwork and tantalising 12th and 13th 
century charter references suggest another former 
township centred on Langerton, although there is no 
evidence that was its name (Fig.94). In Cracoe 13th 


century charters suggest a separate township called 


Threapland, between Cracoe and Thorpe, some giving 
sufficient detail to define its boundaries (YAS MS650, 
pp.42-58). The area defined is significantly respected 
by the 1793 Cracoe Enclosure Award. The well-pre- 
served field systems of both townships make much 
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Figure 94: Thorpe and Cracoe: medieval townships within 
modern civil parishes. The field system and deserted settle- 
ment of ‘the other Thorpe’, and part of the field system of 
Thorpe township is shown in PI.62 


Plate 62: Field systems of the townships of Linton and Thorpe, the medieval township boundary running across the photo- 
graph from the line of trees on the right. The lynchets to the north belong to the obsolete vill of ‘the other Thorpe’ shown on 
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more sense with the Threapland boundary reconstitut- 
ed. The name Threapland means ‘the land in dispute’ 
and significantly lies on the boundary between 
Thorpe and Cracoe and was clearly the subject of 
some dispute in the distant past and before the 13th 
century when the name is first recorded. 

In the adjacent civil parishes of Carperby cum 
Thoresby and Castle Bolton with East and West Bolton 
in Wensleydale (Fig.95), the name of the latter is a com- 
plete misnomer in historical terms. East and Castle 
Bolton refer to the same territory, the prefix ‘Castle’ 
being used interchangeably with ‘East’ after the late 
14th century when Bolton Castle was built. West 
Bolton does not lie within the boundary of the modern 
civil parish that bears its name, but adjacent on the 
western side of the Beldon Beck, in the modern civil 
parish of Carperby cum Thoresby. The boundaries of 
the medieval township of West Bolton are recorded on 


the Ist edn 6 inch OS map, those for Carperby on an — 


undated map of about 1725 (NYCRO ZBO(M)I/4), 
while the remaining area for Thoresby is confirmed by 
a map of the ‘manor of Thoresby’ dated 1820 (NYCO 
ZQH/6/25; YAS MS671). The civil parish of Castle 
Bolton with East and West Bolton contains two 


medieval townships, East Bolton and Little Bolton, 
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Fig.94, the photograph looking south-east across its territory (Photo: © R.White/YDNPA; YDP 080/4 13/11/1992) 
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Figure 95: Castle Bolton with East and West Bolton and Carperby cum Thoresby: medieval townships within modern civil 
parishes. The boundary between the medieval townships of Little Bolton and East Bolton has to be defined and the lost settle- 
ment of Little Bolton located. The surveyed field systems are shown in Figs 104-5 and seen from the air in Pls 23, 63, 66-7 


alternatively known as Bolton Kellock. The boundary 
between the two has not been found and the settle- 
ment site for Little Bolton is not yet known (Fig.95). 
Medieval charters show that the boundary line 
between West and Little Bolton lay along the stream in 
the Beldon valley. The middle section between the two 
modern civil parishes is an artificial one. It lies on the 
western edge of the Beldon valley and runs across the 
extensive remains of the deserted medieval village of 
West Bolton (Pls 63-4), which was abandoned proba- 
bly during the 16th century. The boundary along this 
side of the valley formed part of the boundary of the 
final park of the Scrope family around Bolton Castle 
(Fig.95, a). The final clue to its late date came from field 
survey, which has shown that the boundary (Fig.95, b; 
Fig.104, a; Fig.105, c) overlies part of the field system of 
West Bolton township and the earthworks of a small 
building complex, possibly barns. This example high- 


lights the acute dangers of trying to understand the 
medieval landscape from modern civil parish units. 
Not all names of medieval townships have sur- 
vived through documentation. The two un-named 
ones in Thorpe have been mentioned above. There are 
a number of others, including the part of Coverham 
township in Coverdale which lies south of the River 
Cover, and the substantial part of the Hawkswick 
which lies west of the River Skirfare at the mouth of 
Littondale. Rivers dividing townships are a good clue 
to unification. The modern civil parish of Wensley in 
Wensleydale straddles the dale, and can be shown to 
contain ‘the other Wensley’ of Domesday, which lay in 
the part on the southern side of the river. The 
Domesday vill of Eshington, a berewick of West 
Burton, now lies within the civil parish of Burton cum 
Walden, but on the west side of the Bishopdale Beck, 
the only part of the civil parish to do so; the extent of 
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Plate 63: Looking south-east across the earthwork landscape of the deserted medieval village, sheephouse (in the foreground), 
manor site and field system of West Bolton. The wall running along the edge of the Beldon valley on the left cuts across the 
tenements of the northern row of the deserted village, seen on the ground in PI.64. The area shown is surveyed in Fig.104, and 
located within the township in Fig.95 (Cambridge University Collection of Air Photographs: copyright reserved) 


Plate 64: View along the wall across the earthworks of the deserted medieval village of West Bolton, shown in PI.63, looking 
north-west 
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the Domesday territory is confirmed by the distribu- 
tion of ‘Eshington’ names on the West Burton and 
Thoralby Tithe Award maps. 

A large number of medieval township names have 
disappeared and their territories absorbed in those of 
their neighbours. In the wapentakes of East and West 
Staincliffe, which cover the southern half of the pro- 
ject area, 29 documented medieval townships have 
disappeared. Those that have disappeared in 
Wensleydale are shown in Fig.96. Many of those that 
vanished in the Dales did so in the two centuries fol- 
lowing the Norman Conquest. The Domesday vills 
with extensive arable grouped around Bainbridge had 
disappeared by the end of the 13th century (see 
below). “The other Wensley’ mentioned above had 
gone by 1246, and later in the 13th century its territo- 
ry had become the South Field of the unified town- 
ships. 

The territory of a former township could be shared 
between adjacent ones. The Domesday vill of Crooksby 
in Bishopdale had extensive arable of about 720 acres, 
but had disappeared by the end of the 13th century, 
the territory to be divided between the adjacent town- 
ships of Bishopdale to the south and Thoralby to the 
north (Fig.100, b). No documentation survives to show 
this and the evidence rests on local tradition. The 
northern boundary of Crooksby is suggested about 
S5D989857 on Westfield Lane by a combination of name 
evidence, wall construction and lynchet plan. The 
southern boundary survives not in documented name 
evidence but, surprisingly, in oral tradition, over 700 
years after its territory had been fragmented. The 
lower part of the Foss Gill which runs down the valley 
side immediately south of New House, is called Har 
Gill on all modern map sources (Fig.100). The bridge 
which carries the modern road down the valley across 
the gill is called Har Gill Bridge. Old English har has 
more than one meaning, one of which is ‘boundary’. 
Local farmers in this part of Bishopdale refer to the 
lower part of the Foss Gill as ‘Crooksby Gill’, leaving 
little doubt that the name Har Gill perpetuates the 
southern boundary of the Domesday vill of Crooksby. 

It is becoming clear that the township units in the 
Yorkshire Dales that can be recognised in the post- 
Conquest period were the direct descendants of earli- 
er much larger areas, which had gone through a 
process of fragmentation perhaps more than once. 
Andrew Fleming has recently shown this process for 
upper Swaledale (Fleming 1994; 1998a, 18-32) and 
Mary Higham for the north-west of the region 
(Higham 1992a; 1999). The Domesday wapentake of 
Craven clearly has much earlier roots (Wood 1996). 
The extensive ecclesiastical parish of Aysgarth in 
Wensleydale almost certainly has a similar origin to 
that suggested by Andrew Fleming in neighbouring 
Swaledale. The origin of these territories may have dif- 
ferent dates and status, and it is uncertain whether 
political, social, ecclesiastical or even cultural influ- 
ences lay behind their creation. 


The skeletal framework of the ecclesiastical parish 
of Aysgarth, spanning the upper reaches of 
Wensleydale and including what was known as the 
Forest of Wensleydale, can be suggested from the 
Roman period. The evidence for continuity from the 
Roman period up to Domesday is centred on the 
Roman fort at Bainbridge. Aerial photography, field 
survey (by RCHME) and excavation has shown that a 
vicus, or civilian settlement, existed on the plateau to 
the east of the fort (P1.67). There is a concentration of 
late prehistoric/Romano-British type settlements and 
field systems in the upper part of Wensleydale around 
the fort. Domesday Book and 12th and 13th century 
documents suggest five township territories centred 
around Bainbridge. Domesday Book suggests a stable 
population in the mid 11th century, with extensive 
arable lands: Dentone had about 480 acres; Brough 
about 360 acres; and Fors about 480 acres. All these vills 
had disappeared by the mid to late 13th century, 
becoming part of the extensive grazing grounds of 
Jervaulx Abbey. It seems likely that these vills were the 
successors to the communities established around the 
commercial centre of the fort in the Roman period, 
which survived through the ‘Dark Ages’, Anglian and 
Scandinavian periods, only to be suppressed by 
Jervaulx Abbey in the 12th and 13th centuries in 
favour of pastoral farming. The extensive settlement 
groups on Greenber Edge, south of Addlebrough, 
recently surveyed by the former RCHME were found 
to be of two main phases, at least one of which appears 
to fall between the Roman and medieval periods 
(Bowden and Blood forthcoming). The now mostly 
abandoned but well-documented medieval settlement 
pattern in townships such as Worton around the fort 
are unusual in Wensleydale, and could well owe their 
origin to the long lived focus of the Roman fort. Future 
work will develop that already started on surveying 
the complex of multi-phased earthwork landscapes 
around Bainbridge (e.g. Fig.97). 


3.2 Township meeting places 


The defining of medieval township units is important 
for recognising the various elements of the farming 
landscape. There are other constituents that every 
township should possess, such as archery butts, where 
the inhabitants were obliged to practice by statutory 
law until the 16th century (Moorhouse 1981b, 838-9). 
One of the more important was the place where the 
township meetings took place. The plebiscitum, or the 
community of the vill, was a potent force that organ- 
ised township affairs, especially the field system. 
Unlike the manor court, it never produced any written 


documents of its dealings, but disputes were settled in 


the manor court, and hence were recorded indirectly. 
The manor of Wakefield court rolls in modern West 
Yorkshire reveal the intricate organisation and exten- 
sive role of the plebiscitum. The officers and general 
assemblies of the community met at a regular place 
within the township, usually sited on high land near 
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Figure 97: Earthwork landscape to the south of Bain House, Bainbridge. Dating from the prehistoric period, the core belongs 
to the farm complex of the medieval manor house. Reduced version from an original pencilled field survey drawn at 1:500, 


original size 0.71m by 0.61m 


or on the township boundary. They have a number of 
footpaths still leading to them and they are generally 
typified by a mound, either wholly or partially natur- 
al, and are perpetuated by a variety of name elements 
that describe them (Moorhouse 1979, 55-7; 1986a, 
16-18; in prep. c). 

A sample of those found so far in the Dales will 
illustrate the range of names and settings for these 
township meeting places. The lost name Spechscaflade 
occurs in a boundary perambulation of 1220 and 1251 
defining Furness Abbey’s property at Souterscales. The 
name means ‘the post at which speeches were made 
near the watercourse’, a position that Mary Higham 
has identified on the northern slopes of Ingleborough 
(Higham 1997, 134). A Coverham (Coverdale) peram- 
bulation of 1240 includes the same name spelt 
Spechthoy and Speckthou (Parker 1925, 90), a name com- 
monly occurring elsewhere in the Dales, probably 
meaning ‘the hill on which speeches were made’, refer- 


ring to a lost name probably on the Middleham bound- 
ary. It is possible that some names do not refer to meet- 
ing places of the township, but to other meeting places 
such as the wapentake, or, as is likely with that on 
Ingleborough, to much older institutions. There is doc- 
umentary evidence from elsewhere (Moorhouse in 
prep. c) that these were not just meeting places but 
social centres, which may explain earthworks around 
some of these meeting places, as at Stickhaw Hill, 
Linton. Here the name comes from OE sticca, ‘stick 
post’, and ON haugr, ‘hill mound’ (often a wholly arti- 
ficial or artificially enhanced mound, as in this case); 
the ‘post’ implication at meeting centres is a common 
use in names, as in the lost Ingleborough name above. 


3.3 Settlement 


Today the settlement of the Dales provides a stark con- 
trast between the regular villages of the lowlands and 
the scattered farms of the uplands. But this has not 
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Figure 98: Town End, Aysgarth, Wensleydale. Earthworks of shrunken part of village, with stepped crofts reflecting different 
functions to gardens, overlain by a group of stackgarths. Reduced version from an original pencilled field survey drawn at 


1:500, original size 0.7m by 0.6m 


always been the case. The villages as we know them 
are a relatively late arrival in the landscape, probably 
in the late Saxon period or shortly after the Norman 
Conquest. Although superficially similar, they hide a 
variety of plan types and developments. The original 
form and development of the present villages in 
Wensleydale, Bishopdale, Littondale and Wharfedale 
have been identified from surviving plans, earth- 
works, field- and minor names and aerial photogra- 
phy and in some cases survey. One of the most 
common forms is the green village with its narrow end 
opening onto a principal route at right angles. The 
classic example is East Witton in Wensleydale, but 
there are many less obvious forms such as Hebden in 
Wharfedale. Many others have had their true form 
obscured by development, such as Grassington, 
Aysgarth and Melmerby. A number of linear or street 
villages exist, often with additional phases in their 
development, evidenced by changes in tenement 
shape or alignments, as at West Witton. Polyfocal 
examples exist, as at Thoralby, which is almost certain- 
ly the result of medieval land tenure. Combinations of 


street and green plans are known, as at Newbiggin in 
Bishopdale. Sometimes it is possible to see the original 
irregular nucleus as it existed before a regularly 
planned village was laid out on a new site. Aysgarth is 
the classic example, centred around the church, but 
others exist at Hebden, centred at Town Head Farm, 
and at Newbiggin in Bishopdale, where the original 
settlement, at East Farm, was then planned as a nar- 
row green southwards, to be later extended beyond 
Mill Beck as a street village. Unusual forms occur, as at 
Starbotton in Wharfedale. The original plan appears to 
be an ‘omega’ form, the walled curvilinear northern 
part seems to be an original green and still retains part 
of its original wall construction. The planned single- 
sided street village forms the southern flat side of the 
omega, with a parallel back lane with surviving stone 
barns against the lane in each curtilage (probably on 
the site of medieval originals). Field survey has shown 
that some medieval village plans are the successors of 
much earlier settlements, as at Walburn (Fig.101), 
Hawkswick and Thoralby, and it is likely that many of 
the Dales medieval villages perpetuate settlement 
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Figure 99: Town Head, Askrigg. Complex earthworks, incorporating the planned settlement of Little Askrigg, and a large 
number and wide variety of field furniture (see text). Little of this landscape is visible from the air. Reduced version from an 


original pencilled field survey drawn at 1:500, original size 0.9m by 0.55m 


profile earthworks. These earlier earthworks which 
pre-date planned villages should be distinguished 
from contemporary features found on greens, such as 
pinfolds, or encroachment settlement of the type seen 
at East Witton on William Senior’s map of 1627 (White 
1997, colour plate 13), vestiges of which can still be 
seen on the green. Askrigg almost certainly contains 
the not very obvious planned settlement of the now 
obsolete vill of Little Askrigg referred to in the 13th cen- 
tury (Fig.99), and now absorbed within the modern 
civil parish of Askrigg. 

The pattern of upland settlement dictated by the 
distribution of pastoral farming is very different to set- 
tlement patterns in the arable lowlands. Here much of 
the uplands were dotted with small farms or groups of 
farms as centres of vast grazing pastures for cattle and 

not (Fig.98). sheep. By far the greatest area was developed by 
Some planned village greens are laid out over ear- monastic houses and will be discussed below. Other 
lier settlement. Field survey of the deserted medieval areas were developed as upland lay estates of the 

villages of West Bolton and Walburn have revealed Nevilles, Percys and Cliffords. 
shallow irregular earthworks within their green areas Outside the forests and chases the pattern of upland 
and underlying the row tenements on either side. At settlement is not constant. The adjacent valleys of 
Walburn circular terraced platforms lie within the Bishopdale and Waldendale illustrate this contrast. In 
green and under the tenements (Fig.101). Part of a Bishopdale township, at the head of the valley of the 
stone-built round house survives at the head of the same name, 31 farms were documented by 1473/4 when 
west row, within an enclosure that formed two tene- they are listed in sequence in an account roll (see above; 
Fig.100). The farms each have their own individual 


ments of the planned village. The former green at 
Melmerby, now enclosed, also has amorphous low home close arrangements, and are mostly sited on the 


forms from the prehistoric period. This combined 
approach, coupled with that outlined below, has 
defined the extent of medieval nucleated villages in 
the Dales. It is hoped that this work will form the basis 
of defining constraint areas for planning purposes. 
The plotting of field-names from Tithe Awards and 
estate maps has been productive. The most significant 
name in the central and northern Dales is ON garor, 
which develops as ‘garth’ or ‘garris’, with an onomas- 
tic meaning of ‘enclosure or yard’. Plotting the term 
has helped define the extent of medieval settlement in 
a village, as at Aysgarth, Carperby, Linton, Redmire, 
Rylstone and Melmerby. The distribution is so precise 
at Aysgarth, where field survey has shown that those 
fields along the street frontage with intermittent earth- 
works have the name, those without earthworks do 
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Figure 100: Medieval settlement in Bishopdale township 
1473/4 (from PRO DL29/648/10485, m. 4d.), routes up the 
valley, now footpaths, and the extent of a major late 
medieval water-powered ironworking complex which was 
out of use by 1449 (Pls 96-7) 


head dike between the enclosed fields and the open 
moorland. Those on the east side of the valley are along 
the now abandoned medieval route up the dale 
(Fig.100). In complete contrast, the abandoned farms in 
the middle part of Waldendale, south-west of Hill Top 


Farm are in uniform rectangular blocks of fields evenly - 


spaced down either side of the valley. Most of the field 
groups have ‘west’ and ‘east’ in the name of the fields at 
either end of the block. The only surviving farm is at 
Routengill, a name which, along with other evidence, 
might suggest a Scandinavian origin for the farms. 

The back gardens of medieval tenements have only 
recently been studied from documentary evidence 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 822-7; Dyer 1994, 113-32) and from 
excavation (Wrathmell 1989b). Their structural contents 
are often revealed in the earthworks of deserted 
medieval settlements, as in the village at Walburn 
(Fig.101). These are also present in the deserted western 
part of Aysgarth village. Because of the slope, the various 
components of the gardens have been terraced, thereby 
identifying the divisions of medieval peasant gardens 
rarely seen elsewhere (Fig.98). Medieval planned vil- 
lages are usually built on flat ground, and hence fence 
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divisions and the horticultural practices used would 
leave very little, if any, evidence on the surface. 

As there appear to be no surviving low status 
houses in the Dales before the 17th century, one of the 
problems being addressed is the forms and types of 
medieval buildings. It was felt that the extremely well 
preserved landscapes of the Yorkshire Dales might 
contain details of houses and structures in settlements 
that were abandoned before the tradition of stone 
building started in the late 16th century. Those sur- 
veyed to date have produced some spectacular results 
in terms of the surviving evidence for the superstruc- 
ture of the buildings. The detail revealed at Walburn is 
shown in the extract of the field survey and its field 
system (Fig.101). Here different forms of buildings sur- 
vive in different parts of the village. Those in the east 
row are clearly of timber, and probably of cruck con- 
struction, with their bays terraced down the gentle 
slope. In some houses the pad stones for the timbers 
still survive occasionally, with the remains of stones 
for the low sill walls between them (Fig.102). Cruck 
construction is ideal for building down a slope, as the 
wall and roof members can be easily fixed to the 
crucks. This is in contrast to a box framed structure, 
which was often prefabricated in the carpenter’s 
workshop, with the angle braces which keep the struc- 
ture at right angles, implying reconstruction on a hor- 
izontal surface. It is probably the flexibility of the cruck 
technique that gave it the advantage in the sloping ter- 
rain of the Dales. Large numbers and an extremely 
wide range of such buildings and structures are now 
being recognised by their plans in the Dales land- 
scapes, particularly throughout the field system. Other 
building techniques and combinations are suggested 
in earthwork remains of buildings found in the west 
row of Walburn. A combination of timber and stone 
and more complex toft arrangements lie on the north- 
ern part of the west row suggesting it may have been 
the craft quarter of the village, with large stone struc- 
tures forming courtyard type arrangements on the 
southern part of the same row. These latter probably 
represent the monastic holdings (Fig.101). 

Other building forms are present in the survey of 
the deserted medieval village of West Bolton, while still 
others are apparent in the earthwork buildings at 
Ellerton deserted village in Swaledale, shown to me by 
Andrew Fleming. What seems to be emerging is a vari- 
ety of plan and construction types. More survey work 
is needed to see whether this is a chronological or 
geographical distribution. Survey work is being com- 
plemented by documentary evidence for house struc- 
tures. The most rewarding is a series of court rolls for 
the Lordship of Middleham for 1449 and 1450 covering 
Wensleydale and Bishopdale (within the survey areas) 
(WYAS/L/DW568). Considerable detail is revealed for 
terminology, parts of the buildings and the range of 
structures found in tenants’ holdings, through the fail- 
ure of the tenants to repair buildings on their tene- 
ments. Similar though less detailed building repair 
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Figure 101: Walburn deserted medieval village, extracted from a larger survey of the medieval manor site and surrounding 
field system. For details of inset see Fig.102 
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Figure 102: Walburn deserted medieval village. Earthwork remains of medieval timber building(?s) on a tenement frontage 
of the eastern row of the green, located on Fig.101 
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Figure 103: Earthwork complex at Thornsber Barn, Arncliffe, Littondale (see also Pl.65) A (?)Bronze Age platform settle- 
ment, a co-axial type field system and field head settlement form the core of this landscape, which was in use into the Middle 
Ages. The ‘D’-shaped enclosure, possibly post-Roman, is unusual. It is a typical complex element of planned landscapes found 


in many of the Dales valleys best seen in Littondale and upper Wharfedale (Pls 100-1). Reduced version of an original pen- 
cilled field survey drawn at 1:500, original size 0.55m by 0.52m 


entries are found in the Abbot of Jervaulx’s accounts of 
8 May 1466 for the vaccaries in upper Wensleydale (BL 
Edgerton 8683). This has added to the documentary 
evidence for medieval ‘peasant’ buildings from else- 
where in the county (Moorhouse 1981b, 801-21; 1987¢; 
Harrison and Hutton 1984, 2-7). 

An understanding of medieval settlement plans 
and patterns cannot come from looking at them alone, 
as they form part of the medieval landscape as a 
whole, and alter through time. One widespread settle- 
ment form is the square to rectangular farm enclosure 
found at the top of the lower valley slopes, with co- 


axial type boundaries running down from the settle- 
ments. They occur on both sides of upper Wharfedale, 
Littondale, Bishopdale and parts of Wensleydale (e.g. 
Pls 65, 100-1). Their regular spacing implies not only 
planning over a vast area, but also a similar date, hier- 
archical administrative structure, and a vast popula- 
tion to occupy and work them. Their dating is 
uncertain. Prehistoric and Romano-British dates have 

been suggested. The survey of the complex at 

Thornsber Barn in Arncliffe in Littondale (Fig.103; 

P1.65) has not resolved their date but it has revealed 
their complexity, the range of building forms within 
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Plate 65: Multi-period landscape at Thornsber Barn, 
Arncliffe, Littondale, looking north-west, whose survey is 
shown in Fig.103. See also Pls 100-1 (Photo: © R. 
White/YDNPA; YDP169/7 15/8/1995) 


them, that activity continued there into the medieval 
period, and has demonstrated the importance of sur- 
veying earthworks and stone walls together. 

- Settlements associated with the numerous 
Domesday vills that were abandoned by or during the 
13th century are being examined, as they provide 
fossilised time capsules of early settlement plans. The 
settlements associated with three of these have been 
identified in Wensleydale (Fig.96), at Crooksby, ‘the 
other Wensley’ and Eshington. The first two have 
been surveyed. All three have a similar tenement 
arrangement with square plans, and look similar and 
in the same position to the earlier regularly laid out 
settlements on the dale sides described above. 
Wensley has a later complex over it, possibly a horse 
stud, while Crooksby has an adjacent manor complex, 
with a compact hall, chamber, kitchen, gardens, anda 
small farm complex, a typical and rare survival of an 
_ early manorial site. 

Another rewarding approach has been to use name 
elements. An example is the former site of the village 
of Litton in Littondale. Here a series of squarish tene- 
ment-like enclosures lie on the lower valley slope 
north of the Foss Beck, on the west side of the River 


Skirfare and opposite the present village. The existing 
significantly named farm of East Garth lies at the east- 
ern end of these tenements and clearly takes its name 
from when they were occupied, suggesting that occu- 
pation on the site of the farm may go back well before 
the Norman Conquest. The name ‘Litton’ comes from 
the OE hlid/ON hlié and OE tin, in this context ‘the set- 
tlement on the slope’. Clearly the name cannot refer to 
the present village, which lies on the flat ground to the 
east of the Skirfare. As the township name refers to the 
setting of the village, and it occurs in Domesday Book in 
1086, the settlement has to be pre-Conquest in origin. 
How much earlier could be resolved by the proposed 
survey of Litton village. Enclosures to the west of the 
river are overlain by the well preserved earthworks of 
the water-powered corn-mill of Fountains Abbey, and 
its remarkable water works, which served the abbey’s 
holdings in Littondale. Fountains purchased Litton in 
1294, and the mill could have been built shortly after 
this date, perhaps when the village was moved to the 
present site. The earthworks of a planned village lie 
beneath the present somewhat irregular village either 
side of the Potts Beck. 


3.4 Field systems 


The components of the medieval field system within 
the township structure can be identified from docu- 
ments: arable, meadow, pasture, closes, cow pastures 
and open common grazing, with their proportions dic- 
tated by geology and topography. Arable would pre- 
dominate in the fertile lowlands and pastoral farming 
in the uplands. Having said that, unravelling their 
structures, detail and development is problematical. 
The Yorkshire Dales are best known for their 
palimpsest field systems of all periods. Even systems 
which appear to show much of their content from the 
air, such as the three Bolton townships, can reveal 
much more detail through survey, which affects their 
interpretation and understanding (Figs 104-5). Some 
landscapes, which have equally detailed relict land- 
scapes, were not recorded by the recent RCHME aerial 
plot of the Yorkshire Dales. For example none of the 
sophisticated landscapes of Town Head, Askrigg and 
the High Field, Askrigg (Figs 99, 106) were recorded, 
highlighting the acute problems of using aerial pho- 
tographs alone to understand landscapes and particu- 
larly field systems of any period. 

The approach followed was to choose medieval 
townships with well preserved field systems and good 
medieval documentation that would allow the sur- 
veys to be interpreted. Those chosen initially were 
West Bolton (Fig.104; P1.66), Little Bolton, and East or 
Castle Bolton (Fig.105; Pls 23, 67), three adjacent town- 
ships on the northern side of mid Wensleydale. 
However, because the arable landscape had dramati- 
cally declined by the later Middle Ages and the land 
was re-enclosed as pasture, none of the many 
medieval names recorded in over 300 detailed charters 
survive on the earliest estate map of 1778. 
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Figure 104: Part of the complex and multi-period township field system of West Bolton, Wensleydale, highlighting rectangu- 
lar platforms for timber structures. Earthwork barn and stackgarth complex ‘a’ (extreme right) is cut by the modern civil parish 
boundary (see also Fig.105) showing that this is not the medieval township boundary. The survey is located within the town- 
ship on Fig.95 and partly seen in Pls 63, 67. Reduced version from an original pencilled field survey drawn at 1:1000, 


original size 1.4m by 0.9m 


The field system surveys of the townships of West 
Bolton, Little Bolton, and East Bolton have been highly 
instructive. First of all they reveal that the systems are 
not only complex within each phase but have many 
phases of development. They stress the importance of 
producing a measured survey, and not a sketch survey 
or plots from aerial photography. The many magnifi- 
cent air photographs of all three systems (e.g. Pls 23, 
66-7) were extremely useful as the surveys progressed 
and the landscapes shown on the photographs 
became more familiar. Large area field system surveys 
within township units in Wensleydale, Wharfedale 
and Littondale have shown similar complexities. The 
lynchets within these systems are the latest general 
development, and all those surveyed overlie co-axial 
type systems. . 

Arthur Raistrick’s remarkably perceptive views on 
the date of origin for the lynchet systems in the 
Anglian period (Raistrick and Chapman 1929) is sup- 
ported by more recent work in other disciplines. 
Recent pollen work backed up by radiocarbon dating 
has suggested that intensive farming was not prac- 
tised in the lower Craven area until the period 
600-c.800 (Bartley et al. 1990, 630), and reassessment of 
the literary sources and name evidence has suggested 
a 7th century date (Faull 1974). The underlying plan 
of the Little Bolton and East Bolton township field 


systems (Fig.105) shows a continuous east-west series 
of lynchets running across most of the system up to 
the Beldon valley on the west. The line has to be one 
of the earliest parts of the system, and must traverse 
the north-south lost boundary line dividing the town- 
ships of Little and East Bolton (Fig.95). Here, and else- 
where, a detailed study of the development of the 
lynchet system is suggesting that they could play a 
vital part in resolving the development of township 
units. However, the survey of Little Bolton and East 
Bolton suggests that the lynchet system, as elsewhere 
in the Dales, was being created into the 17th century, 
with many forms and combinations. 

All field systems surveyed in Wensleydale, 
Wharfedale and Littondale have produced what I have 
called ‘field furniture’ in profusion. A wide range of fea- 
tures and structures have been located in systems of all 
periods. Typical of the buildings is a terraced long struc- 
ture with detached square building in the field system of 
East Bolton, enhanced as parch marks (Fig.105, a; P1.68). 
The style of structure seen on the common terraced plat- 
forms found along steep slopes is perhaps illustrated by 
a recently built structure at Cotterdale (Pls 69-70); the 
medieval buildings would be of timber. Many of these 
features in field systems can be recognised from docu- 
ments and local field-names, such as helms, stackgarths 
and field barns (Moorhouse in press). 
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Plate 66: Part of the field system of West Bolton, with West 
Bolton Farm at the bottom. The field system survey, of 


which this area forms part, is shown in Fig.104 (Photo: © 
R. White/YDNPA; YDP 019/07 17/1/1989) 
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A number of field surveys published in this paper 
include the various forms of field furniture and 
demonstrate their frequency. Circular terraced plat- 
forms occur west of Bain House, Bainbridge, and a line 
of stackgarths occur south-west (Fig.97). A closely 
spaced series of stackgarths occur over the deserted 
western end of the earthworks at Town End, Aysgarth 
(Fig.98) and may well be post-medieval. The complex 
earthwork landscape around Town Head, Askrigg, 
contains a variety of elements, ranging from groups of 
linear stackgarths running down the hill, to random 
and successive stackgarth groups around a still func- 
tioning barn, probably their successor chronologically 
and in function (Fig.99). A series of long terraced plat- 
forms lies over and within the settlement earthworks 
at Thornsber Barn, Arncliffe (Fig.103). The complex 
West Bolton township field system contains a variety 
and large number of structures and features, including 
rectangular stances for presumably timber structures 
(Fig.104). The adjoining township field systems to the 
east, those of Little and East Bolton, have a similar vari- 
ety and density of structures (Fig.105; P1.23). Perhaps 
the most densely packed example is the High Field at 


Askrigg (Fig.106). Almost every type of known field 
furniture component has been found in this system, 
with a concentration either side of Moor Road. One 
distinctive feature illustrated in the Little and East 
Bolton fields is a series of enclosures of different 
shapes, but mainly U-shape that overlie the entire sys- 
tem, and clearly relate to the post-arable pastoral use 
(Fig.105; P1.23). Despite dating to the 18th or even 19th 
century, tradition of their use has been lost amongst 
Wensleydale farmers. The U-shaped examples have 
massive thick banks, are usually boulder-walled inter- 
nally and their use has heavily disturbed their interi- 
ors, which has destroyed the underlying earlier 
landscapes. A most likely suggestion, made by Richard 
Spencley of Castle Bank Farm, Castle Bolton, was that 
they were some form of cattle compound, which 
would explain their solid surround and heavily dis- 
turbed interiors. They appear to be concentrated in 
central Wensleydale, with surveyed examples on all 
three Bolton township field systems on the northern 
side of the valley, while a single example has been 
found at Swinnithwaite immediately opposite on the 
southern side. An isolated (unrecorded) outlier, so far, 
has been noted during fieldwork over the extensive 
Lea Green and Sweet Side fields at Grassington 
(Fig.31; PI.5), a well-known system that needs resur- 
veying using modern techniques. It is possible that, 
like the variation in form and internal details of the 
later stone field barns of the Yorkshire Dales, these fea- 
tures have regional distribution. 

Positioning of some of the medieval barns deserves 
comment. Stone-built post-medieval barns are found 
throughout the enclosed field systems. However, field- 
work and field survey has identified their earthwork 
remains on the edge of and outside the medieval head 
dyke. Surviving barns are found on the edge of the for- 
mer head dyke. Enclosure, and the redesigning of field 
shapes as a result of it, in the 18th and 19th centuries 
meant that these barns can lie within present fields 
rather than on their boundaries. Typical are those in 
fields south of Low Straight Lane in Askrigg (to the 
west of Fig.106). Some of the barns display numerous 
building phases and have earthworks around them, 
and their position on the medieval head dyke may sug- 
gest a medieval origin for some. A number of barn 
groups have been found as earthworks in the former 
pre-enclosure funnels which gave access from the set- 
tlement to the commons. A good example is now 
bisected by Moor Road to the west of High Field in 
Askrigg (Fig.106). A Y-shaped funnel of the former plan 
survives as earthworks in the fields either side. Within 
this lies a series of north-south terraced platforms, 


_whose plan and the assumed timber structures they 


contain suggest that they pre-date the introduction of 
the typical stone barns of the Dales about 1600 
(Moorhouse 2002). Their purpose is uncertain but the 
Moor Road examples, as elsewhere, suggest a regular 
layout with enclosures, which implies something more 
formal and permanent than squatter occupation. The 
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Figure 105: Multi-period township field systems of Little Bolton and East Bolton, Wensleydale, typifying the complexity of 
many of the Dales valley side township field systems. Letter ‘a’ locates the building shown in P1.68, ‘b’ the banqueting tower 
shown in PI.93 and ‘c’ an earthwork barn/stackgarth complex (see also Fig.104, a) cut by the modern civil parish boundary. 
The survey is located within the township on Fig.95, and seen from the air in P1.67. Reduced version from an original pen- 


cilled field survey drawn at 1:1000, original size 1.1m by 1.2m 


Moor Road complex shows another feature, which is 
that these former funnels have the name ‘lead’ associ- 
ated with them; the area enclosed by the former funnel 
on the Ist edn 6 inch OS map is named ‘Lead Green’ 
(Fig.106). The name comes from ON hlada, a barn or 
laithe; the development to ‘lead’ rather than ‘laithe’ is 
common in the northern Dales. Its dialect development 
is seen at Melmerby in Coverdale on a map of 1842, in 
names given to fields either side of the road running 
south from the village. Fields to the east are called 
‘Laithe Green’ and to the west ‘Laid Flatt’ (NYCRC 
ZQM/6/35). The name of the Moor Road complex of 
platforms at Askrigg seems to suggest that they were 
barns within a former enclosure or ‘green’. 


One particular form of structure scattered through- 
out the field systems of the Dales deserves special 
attention. These are lines of often adjacent long, nar- 
row platforms. Some years ago attention was drawn to 
the distinction in meaning between domus longa of 
medieval documents and ‘long house’ used by archae- 
ologists (Mercer 1972). The former means loosely a 
‘long range of farm buildings’ and the latter is applied 
generally by archaeologists to an excavated long nar- 
row building in which humans and animals lived sep- 
arately in either half. Documentary references to a 
‘long house’ have been found in the Dales. In 1342 
property in Wensley village was exchanged, partly 
defined by ‘following the line of the wall of John’s 
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Plate 67: Township field system of Castle Bolton looking west, with the Beldon valley at the top and the township field sys- 
tem of West Bolton beyond (Fig.104), Bolton Castle in the bottom right and Castle Bank Farm on the left. The surveyed multi- 
period system is shown in Fig.105, and located in the township in Fig.95 (Photo: © Crown Copyright NMR) 


Plate 68: Parch-marked long narrow building with detached square building in the field system of Castle Bolton, probably a 
medieval sheephouse and detached dairy. This is one of a large number of building forms and functions found within the field 
systems of all periods across the Dales. Located on Fig.105, a 
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[de Wendyslaugh] long house (le longe meson) across 
the croft eastwards as far as the lord’s demesne’ 
(NYCRO ZBO/ML/84). The setting is significant, for 
the long house lay within the croft behind John’s gar- 
den. It therefore lay within the area between the gar- 
den and the open arable fields, in this case the lord’s 
land, and therefore is most unlikely to be the main 
house, but a series of farm buildings. At least one such 
linear building group has been identified in the croft 
enclosures of the east row in the deserted medieval 
village at Walburn (Fig.101). 

The physical form of these terms has also been 
found in the earthwork landscapes across the Dales. 
Two landscapes in Wensleydale will illustrate their fre- 
quency: both have surviving buildings on the line. The 
first is the High Field at Askrigg. One group lies to the 
east of Horrabank Farm, where the present linear farm 
buildings lie on the western end of four separate but 
adjoining earthwork platforms in a line (Fig.106, a). 
Another line of four long terraced platforms lie on the 
steep hillside to the north-west of the farm (Fig.106, b), 
and smaller groups lie throughout the field system. 
Two lines of buildings lie in the western and southern 
ditch surrounding the medieval horse stud east of 
Leas House Farm, Askrigg (Fig.113, a, b). The southern 
group (a) has a stone barn of possible 18th century 
date built on the eastern end of three adjoining plat- 
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forms. The northern building of the western pair was 
clearly stone built and, like so many of the long struc- 
tures in the field systems of this and other types, sug- 
gests gable entrance, in this case giving access through 
the entire range. The vast majority were of timber, 
and, as suggested above, of cruck construction. Two 
stylobates, or stone pads, survive in the turf of the 
middle platform of the southern group. The lengths of 
these platform structures, and the distances between 
surviving pad stones here and elsewhere suggests the 
spacing between the crucks is about 7m, a wider spac- 
ing than the 4m—5m proposed for cruck buildings on 
earthwork house sites in the Dales. As the vast major- 
ity of these linear buildings were of timber, they prob- 
ably date to before the 17th century. Certainly the 
association of the two groups at Leas House Farm 
(Fig.113) appears to be linked into the plan of the horse 
stud, and this suggests that they are likely to be 
medieval. The form may have a much earlier origin, 
for similar linear forms with gable access have been 
noted on the characteristic settlement and field forms 
in Wharfedale and Littondale, and are seen in the 
Thornsber Barn survey (Fig.103; P1.63). Some surviv- 
ing farm complexes suggest that they might have sur- 
vived through time and been built in stone. An 
example is Dalefoot in Bishopdale, a farm that has 
farmhouse and adjoining farm buildings in line on the 
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Figure 106: The High Field, Askrigg. A complex multi-period landscape incorporating a large number and wide variety of 
field furniture (see text). Little of this landscape is visible from the air. Reduced version from an original pencilled field sur- 
vey drawn at 1:500, original size 1.16m by 0.82m 
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Plate 69: Setting of recently constructed long narrow animal shelter on the steep valley slope at the mouth of Cotterdale. The 
building form, with access in both gables, it probably typical of the structures on earthwork platforms commonly found in sim- 
ilar positions across the Dales, within field systems, enclosed pastures and open commons 


Plate 70: Detail of building shown in PI.69 from below 
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steep hillside on the medieval head dyke line, on the 
medieval routeway up Bishopdale, and on the line of 
regularly spaced settlements of the Thornsber Barn 
type discussed above. As elsewhere in the country, the 
Wensley evidence shows that domus longa can occur in 
settlements, but field survey has shown their profu- 
sion across the Dales and they probably have a much 
longer life span than the medieval period. 

The lynchet systems occur usually, although not 
always, on south facing slopes. The point is made par- 
ticularly well in upper Wharfedale and Littondale, 
where, although the valleys run north-west/south- 
east, only the eastern side contains the lynchets 
(Raistrick and Chapman 1929, 167, fig.1). The medieval 
township boundaries are beginning to play an impor- 
tant role in their understanding and chronology. The 
recreation of the medieval boundaries of Starbotton, 
Kettlewell and Coniston has illustrated this. The 
medieval field system, which is reflected in the later 
enclosed fields, is a direct development of the earlier 
co-axial type fields, with pre-medieval settlements at 
the heads of the present enclosed fields. Kettlewell 
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township spans the dale, and the lines of the co-axial 
and later field boundaries run right across the river. In 
the adjoining township to the south, Coniston, the 
field system is completely different. It is composed of 
a series of lynchets along the contours virtually unin- 
terrupted from the Kettlewell boundary on the north 
to the Grassington boundary on the south, two 
boundary lines which can be shown to have been 
there in the 12th century, and probably in the late 
Saxon period. This is not unique. For example the 
extent of blocks of contour lynchets on the eastern side 
of lower Littondale are governed by township bound- 
aries of Hawkswick and the former township of 
Owlcoates, which now forms part of Hawkswick. It is 
clear that such field systems could not have been cre- 
ated before the township boundary was laid down. 
What is less certain is who or what, whether tenant or 
manorial, lay behind the decision to perpetuate the 
form of earlier systems into the medieval and later 
periods, as at Kettlewell, or to lay them out afresh as 
contour strip lynchets over the earlier system down 
the contours, seen at Appletreewick, Coniston, Linton 
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Figure 107: William's Hill, Middleham, Wensleydale, ae and bailey. This short-lived predecessor of Middleham Castle 
was in use c.1080-c.1180 and has remarkable preservation of the platforms for timber buildings in the facet-shaped bailey. The 
site overlies an earlier ridge and furrow field system, quarries and large enclosures of indeterminate function. For detail of the 
inset see Fig.111. Reduced version from an original pencilled survey drawn at 1:500, original size 0.76m by 0.54m 
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in Wharfedale, West Bolton, Little Bolton and East 
Bolton in Wensleydale and Hawkswick in Littondale. 

An objective approach to recording landscapes 
within their historic frameworks can have many 
advantages. One is the relationship of parts of the field 
system to documented features in the landscape. The 
earthen ring-work and bailey known as William's Hill 
(Fig.107) is the original site of Middleham Castle con- 
structed c.1080 and abandoned c.1180 when the core of 
the stone castle was built to the north. The ring-work 
ditch overlies ridge and furrow and the headland of 
an earlier pre-late 11th century field system. Similarly, 
the wall of Sunskew Park in Middleham along Straight 
Lane cuts ridge and furrow within the park that was 
created in 1336. As the ridge and furrow is cut in these 
and other cases, it clearly cannot have been subse- 
quently ploughed, and indeed may have been aban- 
doned some time earlier. It is proposed to carry out 
sampling on this and other dated ridge and furrow 
elsewhere for environmental evidence. 


3.5 Routeways 


An understanding of routeways and their develop- 
ment cannot come from a study of them alone, but has 
to come out of an appreciation of the contemporary 
landscape that they served. As elsewhere, there were 
various levels of routeways across the Dales, dictated 
by the influences that created them, which would 
change as the Middle Ages progressed. The clearest 
expression is the monastic influence. Over a dozen 
monastic houses acquired in total about three-quarters 
of the area of the Yorkshire Dales, from the 12th centu- 
ry until the Dissolution in the late 1530s. These estates 
varied in size (Fig.114), but each required a network of 
routes to service them and link them to the mother 
house. Previous studies of these routes (Raistrick 1978; 


Wright 1985, 36-53) can now be extended, by an appre- | 


ciation both of the territorial extent of the estates and of 
why they were there, by a detailed study of the docu- 
ments and field- and minor names and by fieldwork. 
Monastic properties were often built up as large single 
units for obvious ease of management, but there would 
have to be access between separate blocks, as with the 
property of Furness Abbey (Fig.114) and the mother 
house. The best documented evidence comes from the 
estates of Fountains Abbey. Agreements were extracted 
from those lords of townships that were not in the 
abbey’s hands through which these routes passed. 
Typical are the townships down the eastern side of 
Wharfedale between Starbotton and Appletreewick, 
before reaching the abbey’s property of Bewerley. 
Collectively they provide a considerable body of 
unique information about the route which ultimately 
led to Fountains, as to the numbers and range of ani- 
_ mals that could use it, where the animals could go 
(usually above the head dikes on the unenclosed moor- 
land), the importance of Kilnsey as the estate centre 
and the functions of parts of the Craven estates which 
were accessed from the main Wharfedale route. 


The ever increasing leasing out of property had a 
growing effect on routes servicing distant holdings of 
a monastic house. Rievaulx Abbey had leased out its 
land in upper Swaledale by the early 14th century. As 
a result there was little need for the now isolated 
sheephouses and other holdings at East Bolton and 
Bellerby, which were exchanged in 1316 for property 
on the Tees, of more use to Rievaulx. Because of the 
unusual way in which Fountains leased its properties 
their occupants became managers rather than tenants 
simply paying rents. Rents had to be delivered to one 
gate of the abbey precinct every Christmas, and ani- 
mals exchanged at Toft Gate on the Appletreewick— 
Bewerley border every 29th September (Michelmore 
1981c, xlix—l, liv). In this way the artery of routeways 
within the vast estate remained intact until the 
Dissolution in 1539. This catastrophic event marked a 
turning point in the Dales, particularly with the route- 
ways. Large blocks of land that had been in single 
ownership for 400 years were broken up, and the large 
network of routes that serviced them became redun- 
dant. While many of them ceased to exist as regular 
routes, many survive as footpaths and some as redun- 
dant hollow ways, reflecting their regular and heavy 
use throughout the medieval period. 

Name elements have been particularly useful for 
identifying all types of routes, monastic or otherwise. 
Crosses are commonly associated with routes, where 
they traverse boundaries (Moorhouse 1981a, 277-80), 
but also as markers on high points to show the line of 
a road. This is the purpose of the crosses along 
Mastiles Lane across Malham Moor. The Hunter Stone 
at the head of Coverdale is on a lip edge of the valley 
so that it can be seen from the dale floor as well from 
the crest of the dale, marking the way for the canons 
of Coverham to their property in Kettlewell in 
Wharfedale; the rough headless cross shaft has a cross 
incised on the western face to emphasise its signifi- 
cance. The range of name elements used to describe 
the setting and use of routes further south in the 
Pennines also occurs in the Dales (Moorhouse 1981b, 
614-55). By far the most common is ON vad, ‘wath, 
ford’, which describes a river or stream crossing. Such 
crossings were far more numerous in the medieval 
and earlier periods than they are today. The identifica- 
tion of such crossing points are important, for, by 
implication, they identify routes which led to them. 
For example, the western point of a mid-12th century 
perambulation of property which became Easby 
Abbey’s and later Marrick Priory’s estate based on 
Bear Park in Carperby in Wensleydale, was 
Herfordwath (Clay 1936, 121, no.213), a name which 
survives as Harper Wath on the River Yore at 
SD99508900. A common compound name _ is 
Slapewath, from OE slzpe, ‘slippery, muddy’ and ON 
vad, ‘ford’, hence ‘slippery ford’. Such names are near- 
ly always found on the limestones and describe the 
crossing points that could be slippery as a result of 
water going over a smooth limestone bed. Many of the 
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names that survive are documented in the medieval 
period. For example, the now abandoned vaccary of 
the Neville family called le Slaypgill, first referred to in 
1293 (Cat. Anc. Deeds 1890, 314, B.1050), survives 
through some remarkable earthworks set within a 
small curvilinear field on the modern road out of 
Coverdale at SE00127780. The name is taken from a 
watercourse that runs down a steep-sided gill, crossed 
by the road, along the side of which the vaccary is 
sited. The name of the cattle farm and the Hunter 
Stone mentioned above provide the line taken by the 
canons of Coverham from the abbey to their 
Wharfedale property. These and many other such 
names are adding to the picture of the routeways in 
the medieval landscape of the Dales. 

Routes which existed in the Middle Ages are likely 
to have been in existence much earlier. Understanding 
their ancestry emphasises the importance of studying 
total landscapes from documents and the landscape 
itself. The appreciation of routeways in the Dales from 
earliest times is going to be one of the key elements in 
understanding the chronology of the man-made land- 
scape through time. The extensive and regularly 
spaced settlements that cover the sides of upper 
Wharfedale, Littondale, Bishopdale and parts of 
Wensleydale (e.g. Fig.103; Pls 65, 100-1) have their 
linking routes running along the valley sides immedi- 
ately behind the settlements. Many of these routes still 
survive as footpaths. The important point is that these 
same lines formed the medieval head dykes, and the 
modern roads were not created in many cases until 
the 18th century, suggesting that they formed the 
principal means of access along the valleys from the 
point when these extensive settlements and field sys- 
tems were created. What we need to find out is when 
were they created and when did they go out of use. 
These are two of the questions that have prompted the 
proposed large-scale survey of one or more blocks of 
settlements in upper Wharfedale (e.g. Pls 100-1), to 
complement the Thornsber Barn survey in Littondale 
(Fig.103; P1.65). 


3.6 Woodland 


The management of woodland and its development 
were governed by the manor within the structure of 
the township. As such any study of it has to be seen 
against the medieval vill, and in particular the bound- 
aries which defined them. This is particularly impor- 
tant because of the frequent occurrence of township 
edge woodlands, the remnants of which are still visi- 
ble down upper Wharfedale. The nature of this was 
mostly as wood pasture, as references to such wood- 
land on early maps and Ist edn 6 inch OS maps show, 
and the form of woodland still found there. With the 
exception of some manor houses, churches and the 
more important bridges, which were of stone, all other 
buildings were of timber, until stone became fashion- 
able as a building material in the late 16th or early 17th 
century. This implies intensive rotational coppicing, 
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which produced regular supplies of building material. 
Abundant 15th century and more scattered earlier evi- 
dence shows that repair timbers for tenants building 
were supplied by the landlord and hence, as else- 
where coppiced woodland was under manorial con- 
trol. The widespread distribution of woodland, at least 
in the earlier part of the period, is also implied by the 
presence of pigs, particularly from name evidence. 
They were commonplace, and references to pannag- 
ing rights are frequent. However, the presence of pigs 
cannot be used alone as evidence for woodland 
because, towards the end of the Middle Ages, they 
were fed on things other than acorn mast. However, a 
range and widespread distribution of pig-related 
names have proved helpful. In 1544 the King’s anti- 
quary, John Leland, implied that much of the valleys 
of the northern Dales were denuded of wood, with the 
exception of the parks (Chandler 1993, 519-72). This 
and other combined evidence suggests that the exten- 
sive areas of the Dales were covered by woodland dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, either as unmanaged forest 
woodland, park woodland, wood pasture, or, more 
commonly, extensive areas of managed rotational cop- 
piced woodland for building purposes within the 
manorialised townships. 

Recent work on medieval woodland in the Dales 
has formed part of wider discussions (e.g. McDonnell 
1992; Gledhill 1998). While these and other papers 
have provided important background information, 
their materials were drawn mainly from published 
sources, which are highly selective. Of particular 
importance is the work of Andrew Fleming in 
Swaledale, combing documents, names, fieldwork and 
the natural environment (Fleming 1997a; 1998a, 57-60, 
82-99; 1998b). Much of the evidence for woodland 
comes from manorial court and account rolls and few 
of these are in print. The most informative are the 
pains or byelaws, which reveal a vivid picture of 
woodland management in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
practices which almost certainly have their roots in the 
Middle Ages, if not earlier. All available evidence is 
being used in the present study, including the full 
range of name elements relating to woodland (e.g. 
Moorhouse 1981b, 681-94; Redmonds 1983; 1990), 
management, trees, and particularly compounded 
names with tree elements and enclosure elements. The 
use of woodland by a wide range of craftsmen is also 
being examined and this will be considered elsewhere. 
Rather than study woodland in isolation, their extent, 
internal features and arrangements are emerging from 
large-scale survey. 

The presence and need for woodland is clear, but 
identifying where much of the now cleared woodland 
lay is not as obvious. Dissolution surveys and accounts 
of monastic property show that, in the mid 16th centu- 
ry, there was considerably more woodland than can be 
identified from the earliest surviving estate maps. For 
example Coverham Abbey possessed a number of 
woods with sizable acreages (LCRO DDX/3/49, fos 
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104-9) all of which have now been felled. The wealth of 
evidence for woodland management, such as that 
which survives for West Yorkshire through the 
Wakefield court rolls (Moorhouse 1981b, 681-94) does 
not exist for the Yorkshire Dales. Despite this dearth of 
direct evidence there is a great deal and variety of in- 
direct evidence. One example of many is an indenture 
of 4 May 1451 concerning the sale of underwood in 
Braithwaite at the mouth of Coverdale (Whitaker 1823, 
45-6). It is a classic, very detailed, account of the cop- 
picing and management of a ‘spring’ or nursery wood. 

Some aspects of wood culture are better document- 
ed than others. Holly was purposely grown in holly 
haggs for the purpose of winter feed. For example, in 
the Honour of Skipton in 1437-8 significant sums are 
recorded for holly in Crooksrise (13s 4d) and Silsden 
(7s 4d), but the substantial sum of £4 3s 8d is recorded 
for the Forest of Barden (BL Edgerton 3144, m.1—2). 
Such meagre evidence is supplemented by the pres- 
ence of OE holegn, ‘holly’ in field and local names. 

The importance and layout of manorially con- 
trolled woodland is reflected in other ways. It is clear 
from the late medieval manorial accounts of the 
Lordship of Middleham that estate carpenters would 
travel the lordship repairing buildings belonging to 
the manor. They had workshops somewhere around 
Middleham, probably in one of the parks, where, for 
example, they produced large items for corn-mills. 
Court rolls for the lordship in 1449 and 1450 show that 
the manor provided the timber for the tenants to 
repair their buildings (WYAS/L/DW568), while 
Jervaulx Abbey provided timbers for the repair of 
tenant’s buildings on their extensive estates in 
upper Wensleydale in 1466 (BL Edgerton 8683). 
Unfortunately we are not told where the timber came 
from, but local manorially controlled woodland seems 
likely. Sadly even indirect evidence like this is rare. 

Woodland within parks is particularly well docu- 
mented. The Middleham accounts provide details of 
the types of boundary, their upkeep and gates through 
them. In the early 14th century timber was taken from 
the wood of Ellerlund in East Bolton and in 1361 land 
in East Bolton was described as lying next to the wall 
of the park of Ellerlund (NYCRO ZBO/MC/13; 
ZBO/MA/19). The name survives as Ellerlands and 
means ‘alder wood’; it lay within the succession of 
medieval parks attached to Bolton Castle (see below), 
and although the name refers to a much larger area 
than the medieval wood, its medieval wall line sur- 
vives as foundations and within modern walls. In 
keeping with such names elsewhere, the surrounding 
area of The Ellerlands is now denuded of old wood- 
land, which formerly existed. 

The most useful approach has been through field- 
~ and minor names recorded during the Middle Ages. 
Often woodland is referred to by name. The well doc- 
umented and apparently extensive wood of the 
Lordship of Middleham called Hippersleight in 
Coverham township south of the River Cover, has been 


felled and the name lost. However the field-names 
High Even Sleet and Low Even Sleet on the Coverham 
Tithe Award identify a small part of this extensive 
wood, while field banks and field walls suggest its for- 
mer area. Most helpful are a range of elements that 
refer to types of woodland and its management (e.g. 
Smith 1961-3¢g, 288 “Wood’, 289 ‘Clearing’). A number 
have been particularly useful, but two are worth men- 
tioning. The most significant is OE (ge)fall, ‘a place 
where trees have been felled, a clearing’, which devel- 
ops in the central and northern Dales to ‘faw’. Looking 
at the setting of such names within field systems, it is 
clear that many refer to the initial or primary enclosure 
in woodland that has been cleared. A good example is 
a series of fields forming a large egg shape within the 
present field pattern immediately south of the hamlet 
and medieval vaccary of Countersett in Raydale, and 
touching the shore of Semer Water. The fields clearly 
mark the original clearance in an area now denuded of 
woodland, and the vaccary buildings typically 
attached to the outer perimeter. Of the numerous 
Scandinavian elements, the most numerous is ON 
skogr, ‘wood’. It develops into various forms the most 
common of which is ‘skew’. It is often associated with 
township boundaries, and appears to be similar to OE 
sceaga, “copse’, commonly ‘shaw’, in that it has an 
extended meaning of ‘wood associated with a bound- 
ary’. The work on woodland is showing that it can only 
be understood by looking at it within the greater land- 
scape of which it formed part, and using all available 
evidence, particularly field survey. 


4. Manorial Structure 


The township was an agricultural and social unit; the 
manor was an economic and administrative machine. 
The public features of the manor could be distributed 
across the manor and not necessarily within each 
township. Manor complexes, animal pounds, bread 
ovens and places of punishment are some examples. 
To illustrate the range, corn-mills, parks and gardens, 
horse studs and quarrying are considered below. 

The Lordship of Middleham is in many ways typi- 
cal of a large estate and emphasises the importance of 
defining the territory. Often manors had many 
detached parts spread over large areas. Although cen- 
tred in Wensleydale and based on the township that 
gave the lordship its name, the Lordship of 
Middleham had numerous detached parts as far away 
as Deighton north of Northallerton, West Tanfield in 
the south and Bowes in the north (Fig.108). While 
physically dispersed this combined area was run as 
one tenurial and administrative unit. 

The Lordship of Middleham has been chosen for 
detailed study for a variety of reasons. An intermittent 
series of manorial account rolls survive from the 1460s 
to the 1530s, together with the brief but important 
series of court rolls in 1449/50, two types of document 
that are the life blood of the medieval landscape histo- 
rian. A number of separate family collections survive 
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Figure 109: Details of the late medieval Lordship of Middleham parks centred on Middleham. For other associated parks with- 
in the lordship see Fig.108 
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for the area, such as the Metcalfe collection, mainly of 
Nappa, the Wood collection for Middleham and 
Braithwaite, and the Chaytor collection, mainly for 
Coverdale. The lordship is important for the area 
around Middleham itself. The Nevilles had gradually 
expanded their power base and possessions in 
Wensleydale during the 15th century. This reached a 
peak when Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who became 
king in 1483 proceeded to make Middleham into the 
Windsor of the north. This is not to say that there were 
not already the trappings of an extremely wealthy and 
powerful family already reflected in the landscape, 
such as the extensive and lavish ornamental parks 
around Middleham (Figs 108-9), and the extensive 
water gardens to the south and south east of the cas- 
tle. The elevation to kingship allowed even more 
improvements, reflected through the account rolls of 
1483-1486. The events of 22 August 1485 brought all 
this to an end with the Battle of Bosworth. Succeeding 
account rolls show that the manor was being run 
down. The survey of the castle in 1538 shows that it 
was virtually a ruin and the monumentally lavish 
summerhouse in the West Park, with its extensive 
ornamental gardens to the west, was described as a 
cowhouse in 1628. Thus 22 August 1485 marks a turn- 
ing point in the fortunes of the Lordship, with a suc- 
cession of absentee landlords, with an effect not only 
on the landscape but also on the tenantry that worked 
it. The lavish demesne landscape created by the 
Nevilles and then by Richard III in his elevated posi- 
tion is beginning to be understood. The fluctuating 
fortunes of the lord dictated what happened to his 
own personal holdings, such as parks and gardens. 
Other cogs within the manorial machinery, such as 
corn-mills and fulling mills, each had their own influ- 
ences, mainly economic, which governed their pres- 
ence, currency and distribution. 


4.1 Corn-mills 


Medieval corn-mills were a manorial monopoly, with 
tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their land- 
lord’s mill. As such it was the manor that dictated the 
distribution of corn-mills and not the township 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 702-23). The presence of corn-mills 
was always associated with cereal fields, on whose 
produce they fed. As the extent of cereal production 
declined as the medieval period progressed, so too did 
the number of corn-mills. Many of the manorial mill 
sites across the Dales have been located; some of the 
earthwork sites were abandoned during the medieval 
period. The best preserved of these is at Newbiggin in 
Bishopdale, sited on the Mill Beck. This name pre- 
serves the site 500 years after the mill was abandoned; 
similar name survival has been used to locate other 
mills in the Dales. Field survey has identified the fall- 
trough water system (described below), the mill pond, 
the mill building on its leat, a massive coursed stone 
revetting to the outlet of the leat to prevent erosion 
(P1.71), which is found elsewhere, the miller’s house, a 


possible drying kiln and other building platforms, 
probably for storage buildings both before and after 
milling. This site represents the full range of facilities 
needed when grain is brought to the mill: it is stored, 
heated to stop germination, ground and stored again 
ready for collection, planned for the smooth flow 
through the milling process. 
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Figure 110: Earthworks to the south of East End Farm, 
Castle Bolton, Wensleydale. They probably represent the 
remains of part of Rievaulx Abbey's grange, abandoned in 
1315, and then reused as the vicarage site when it was 
moved from north of St Oswald’s chapel in 1404 to extend 
the vast gardens of newly constructed Bolton Castle. The 
later earthwork buildings to the east of the stream probably 
represent the short-lived vicarage. The mill complex to the 
south, leat, pond, mill site and grain drying oven, 1s posst- 
bly that documented on Rievaulx’s estate 
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Plate 71; Abandoned medieval water-powered corn-mill on the Mill Beck at Newbiggin, Bishopdale, showing the large square 
stone revetting across the beck (on the left) and the leat outlet (on the right). See Pls 72-73 


The falltrough is the most common method of run- 
ning water to power machinery in the Dales, whether 
they are corn-mills, fulling mills or ironworking com- 
plexes. The Newbiggin mill is most typical (Pls 71-3). 
The water is run up the opposite side of the water- 
course, in this case the Mill Beck, in a wooden trough, 
and then across the watercourse into the pond (or in 
other cases the leat). In this way the main complex is 
protected from heavy winter rain in spate. The fall- 
trough across the stream is either left in position, pos- 
sibly to be washed away, or removed. A number of 
water-powered corn-mills and other types of complex- 
es are sited on the inner bend of a watercourse for 
extra protection, as at the water-powered ironworking 
complex on the Back Gill at the head of Bishopdale 
(see below), or the late medieval iron smelting site at 
Smithy Hill, Addingham (Moorhouse 1996). 

Medieval water-powered mill sites in the Dales 
have a number of distinctive features. The leat or mill 
pond is usually sited just downstream from the junc- 
tion of one or more smaller streams. Further south in 
the Pennines, the island created by the leat is called the 
Steaner, or similar term (Moorhouse 1981b, 709; 
Redmonds 1981a). This is true of the southern Dales, 
but in the northern parts the term used is Batt. The 
island of the now redundant medieval mill site at 
Ulshaw on the River Ure east of Middleham is still 


called The Batt, and in 1468/9, 10d was spent on the 
repair of le Batwall (LCRO DDMa/manorial box 28), the 
stone wall revetting to the leat of Ulshaw Mill. Their 
repairs are frequently mentioned in medieval manori- 
al accounts across the Dales. Such a system has been 
mentioned on the Newbiggin Mill above, but the best- 
preserved example found so far feeds the former 
medieval mill site of Middleham on the Cover. The 
feeder for the falltrough is on the southern side of the 
river, while the remarkably well-preserved earthworks 
of the mill complex are on the northern bank. 

Another distinctive feature of Dales water-powered 
mills is that they have ponds, or header tanks on the 
leat, or between the main water source and the mill. 
Earthwork examples show that no two complexes are 
the same, their arrangements dependent on the 
topography and water source. Another example is the 
earthwork mill complex at Castle Bolton township, 
just above Nelly Force (Fig.110), possibly on Rievaulx 
Abbey’s estate, which was exchanged in 1316. It has a 
small pond immediately before the mill site, at the end 
of a long leat, with at least one other pond further up 
the stream adjacent to East End Farm. This is a typical 
arrangement, seen on the medieval mills at Carperby 
and Arncliffe. 

The term ‘stank’ is often found in local names and 
in medieval documents in the Dales describing these 
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Plate 72: Newbiggin medieval corn-mill, Bishopdale. The falltrough leat (see text) is the small winding stream on the right 


which carried the water above the stream bed and across the stream in a wooden box or ‘falltrough’, to the pond to the left of 
the stream (PI.73) 


Plate 73: Newbiggin medieval corn-mill, Bishopdale. Looking across the Mill Beck, with the head of the falltrough leat in the 
foreground and the mill pond on the other side of the beck. The long since removed falltrough would have spanned the beck, 


carrying the water to the pond and hence to power the mill. Falltrough systems were a common feature of water-powered mills 
in the Dales and acted as a safety valve in times of winter spate 
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Figure 111: Water-powered corn-mill complex in the north- 
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western part of the ringwork ditch at William’s Hill, Middleham, 


Wensleydale, comprising dam, pond, probable mill building and likely associated building platforms to the north. The position 


of the mill building suggests a horizontal wheeled mill and 
therefore post-dates the use of the castle. See Fig.107 


ponds which occur on leats. The ME element stank, 
‘pond’ always refers to an artificial pond in medieval 
West Yorkshire, and the same is true of the Dales. An 
agreement of 1348 gives permission for the mill, pond 
(lez Stank) and leat at Arncliffe in Littondale to be 
moved if necessary, and that ‘turfs and other necessary 
things for repairing the mill and mill pond could be 
taken from the wastes’ (Martin 1911, 205-6, no.DCIX). 
The mill and its waterworks were fed from the 


Cowside Beck. Usually a secondary watercourse runs | 


into either the mill point or just above the pond, in this 
case into the pond. It is this feature that has helped to 
locate some lost mills. The Arncliffe and other similar 
documents also reveal a wealth of other details about 
Dales mill complexes and their waterworks. 

Fieldwork and survey has located a number of 
water-powered mill sites within a territory that should 
only have had one. There are many reasons for this — 
more than one manor, a monastic estate, re-siting 
through lack of water or even a water-powered fulling 
mill or iron smelting site — are a few (see Moorhouse 
1981b, 706-7, 711-12). Four earthwork mill sites have 
been located so far within the combined territories of 
Little Bolton and East Bolton. Documents show that 
both territories and the estate of Riveaulx Abbey in 
East Bolton (up to 1316) each had separate corn-mills. 


the complex has been built across the counterscarp defences, and 


When mills are mentioned in documents we are 
used to considering them as conventional vertical 
wheeled mills, but it is likely that some were horizon- 
tal-wheeled mills. These were far more efficient as the 
drive was direct from the turbine wheel to the grind- 
ing stone, hence the waterworks were not as extensive 
as those used to power a vertical wheel, nor the mill 
building as large. As a result the earthwork remains of 
an abandoned horizontal-wheeled mill complex 
would be very small and slight. The probable remains 
of one such mill have been identified in the northern 
ditch of the ring-work of William’s Hill, Middleham 
(Figs 107, 111; PI74). It overlay the counterscarp 
defences of the ring-work, and therefore post-dates 
the use of the earthwork castle, which was abandoned 
probably in the late 12th century. 

One way of trying to understand the form of early 
water-powered corn-mills is to locate those attached to 
the Domesday vills which disappeared by or during 
the 13th century (see above). Tenants in dependent 
berewicks such as Eshington in Bishopdale are likely 
to have used the mill of the parent vill, in this case 
West Burton. In other cases, such as the former vills 
around present day Bainbridge, Crooksby in 
Bishopdale and ‘the other Wensley’ in Wensleydale, 
vills are likely to have had their own mills, suggested 
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Plate 74: William's Hill, Middleham. The bank across the ditch was thought to be created for sheep, but a survey of William's 
Hill and its environment (Figs 107, 111) has suggested that it is a dam from a horizontal wheeled mill which post-dates the 
use of the site. The small mill pond lies behind the dam, fed by a spring which still runs in the southern ditch of the bailey, the 
mill building tn front of the dam, and ancillary buildings on the former counterscarp to the right 


by their extensive arable lands at Domesday. Their 
mills have not yet been located. Occasionally, early 
mill sites are implied in medieval names. An example 
occurs in a 13th century Leyburn charter, where a rood 
of land lay at Aldemilnesti (Brown 1914, 98, no.258), a 
lost name meaning ‘the sty, or path, to the old mill’. 

The terrain of the Yorkshire Dales is ideal for pro- 
viding water power to drive machinery. The only ref- 
erence found so far to a medieval windmill within the 
study area occurs in 1362 in Leyburn at the mouth of 
Wensleydale (CRO/DCH/X/15/1, fo.20v). References to 
them just outside the study area are common. For 
example, they are mentioned in Thornton Steward in 
1300 and Danby in 1465/6 (NYCRO ZBO/MK/12; PRO 
SC6/1085/20, fo.10r.). 

The siting of water-driven corn-mills was dictated 
by two forces; an adequate supply of water and the 
will of the landlord. The former is self evident but the 
latter is not as obvious. A single mill could serve the 
scattered holdings on a large estate, for example dis- 
persed monastic property. Fountains Abbey’s mill on 
the Foss Beck in Litton served the tenants of the 
_abbey’s holdings throughout Littondale (see above). 
Elsewhere, the mill might not be sited for the conve- 
nience of the tenants who used it, as at Carperby. In 
either case, mills in isolated places or some distance 
from those who were obliged to use them would 


require routes to them. In some cases, these “millgates’ 
can provide a clue as to the antiquity of the mill. This 
is the case with the mill at Newbiggin mentioned 
above. The now abandoned hollow and terrace way 
leads north-eastwards from the mill site beneath the 
modern field boundaries. This is not in the direction of 
the two-phase planned medieval village immediately 
north of the mill, but towards East Farm, which is the 
original settlement from which the planned village 
developed. This suggests that the mill site may be late 
Saxon or earlier. 

Finally, not all earthwork water-powered complex- 
es with ponds on leats were the sites of corn-mills. A 
combination of field evidence and documentation 
provide a variety of alternatives. Water-powered iron- 
working sites are mentioned below. Two tenurially 
separate mills could exist under the same roof, as 
could a corn-mill and a fulling mill both powered from 
the same water system (Moorhouse 1981b, 704). The 
importance of the medieval textile industry in the 
Dales suggests that some of the earthwork mill sites 
are likely to be fulling mills. The main difference 
between a water-powered corn- and fulling mill com- 
plex lay within the mill building. As such, the earth- 
works would be difficult to distinguish on their own. 
The earthworks of a possible fulling mill have been 
located to the south of Raisgill Farm in Langstrothdale. 
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Figure 112: Medieval sheephouse at Tullis Cote, Wensley, Wensleydale. Mentioned in 1395, this complex is typical of many 
lay sheephouse farms being identified in the Dales, with their large enclosed pastures, some with double sheephouse buildings 
(for ewes and wethers) and extensive attached enclosed meadows. The main building core here is probably the successor to 
activity that may go back to the prehistoric period. Based on the 1st edn 6 inch OS map, sheet 68, surveyed 1853 
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A fulling mill is suggested because the tenants of 
Langstrothdale had to grind their corn at Buckden, 
and a number of textile-related surnames and 
bynames are found in the 1379 Poll Tax and the 1499 
Percy Craven rental for Langstrothdale and Bucken 
(Greenstreet 1882, 279; CH MSS/BAS/47, fos 1-6). 


4.2 Sheephouses 


Seigneurial sheephouses, rather than monastic sheep- 
houses, are discussed here because they are more like- 
ly to be abandoned during the Middle Ages, and hence 
provide more about their medieval plan than monastic 
complexes, many of which are still working farms. The 
documentary evidence in southern England for the 
sheephouses of the lower tenantry is discussed by 
Professor Dyer (1995), but in the Dales this evidence is 
scarce, although they were probably much more com- 
mon, particularly in the later Middle Ages. 

The Lordship of Middleham had four documented 
sheephouses based around Middleham, all of which 
have good earthworks for the sheephouses and other 
building complexes on the grazing grounds. These are 
Westcote at the west end of Middleham Moor 
(SE096875), Eastcote at the east end of the moor 
(SE118872), Ulshaw (SE144874) and Braithwaite 
(SE124875). 

A series of late medieval earthwork and stone built 
sheephouses has been located on the extensive Scrope 
estate north of the River Ure. The best preserved are 
those associated with a document of 1395 which leas- 
es for six years three berceries (translated in the edited 
version as ‘sheepfolds’) called Hulhousecote, West-bolton 
cote and Thucdencote (Brown 1914, 49, no.118; NYCRO 
ZBO/MC/52). The townships in which they lay are not 
given and their names do not survive in their 


medieval form. However, the name of the meadows 


for each are given and it is these that have helped to 
locate the sheephouses. Hulhousecote has developed to 
Tullis Cote in Wensley, the extensive boulder-built 
complex surviving uphill from the farm at SE079909, a 
complex which has previously been attributed to the 
Romano-British period (Fig.112). West Bolton cote was 
identified during the survey of the field system and 
deserted medieval village of West Bolton (Fig.104). The 
name Thucdencote has developed to Thrupton Gill 
(SE020856), the deep gill on the eastern side at the 
mouth of Waldendale in West Burton township 
(SE023853). The farm of Cote (SE020856) at the foot of 
the gill preserves the name of the sheephouse mead- 
ow of 1395. The sheephouse and its pastures at Tullis 
Cote are particularly well preserved and are in many 
ways typical of lay sheephouses of the late medieval 
period (Fig.112). 

There are a number of common factors between the 
Neville and Scrope sheephouses. They are much small- 
er than the monastic complexes. All of those located 
have been abandoned and survive as earthworks. The 
Neville ones are unlikely to have outlived the demise 
of Richard III at Bosworth Field on 22 August 1485; the 


Eastcote was abandoned and brought within Sunskew 
Park about 1483 and that at Braithwaite had gone by 
1465/6. The abandonment of the lay sheephouses pro- 
vides details not only of their central buildings, but also 
about dispersed structures and enclosures around the 
large grazing closes, as at Braithwaite. 


4.3 Parks and gardens 


The parks of the Yorkshire Dales follow the same pat- 
tern as those in the northern uplands. They started off 
as enclosed woodland mainly for hunting and, after 
going through various changes, many ended up as 
reserves for the winter grazing of cattle in the late 
medieval period (Moorhouse 2002). As a result not 
only did the size and position of parks change, but also 
their internal arrangements and features. Hence a park 
with the same name could cover different areas 
throughout the medieval period and contain a variety 
of features representing successive phases. Deer 
formed an ever decreasing feature of parks as the 
Middle Ages progressed. A typical example is associat- 
ed with the manor at East or Castle Bolton in 
Wensleydale, where the original park was sited on the 
River Ure in the late 13th century. It had moved to 
around the present village by the mid 14th century, 
and extended when the castle was built in the late 14th 
century. By the late 16th century the park area shown 
on the map of 1778 had been created (NYCRO 
ZBO(M)5/7). The combined areas of the successive 
parks contain a maze of landscape features ranging 
from two leisure/hunting/observation towers (e.g. 
P1.93) to a number of rabbit warren sites, including 
those remarkably well preserved ones on The 
Ellerlands north of the castle (P1.75). Medieval manor 
houses, gardens and parks were often designed as one, 
particularly in the later Middle Ages. The best example 
so far identified is the landscape created when Bolton 
Castle was built from 1378. The castle is in the middle 
of a vast ornamental garden 600 metres east-west and 
about 400 metres north-south, with the castle lying 
central on the northern side. Much of this garden was 
levelled in antiquity, but parts of the private garden on 
the western side of the castle survives, and garden fea- 
tures, including a terraced pavilion/observation stand, 
lie on the slopes to the north of the castle, overlain by 
later quarries. The extensive water supply system of 
artificial canals and header tanks feeding the equally 
extensive gardens, survive on The Ellerlands, north of 
the castle (see Moorhouse Ch. 11, this volume). The 
contemporary park wall no longer survives, but its 
foundations show that the castle, garden and park 
were laid out as a single plan. 

The gardens developed by the Neville family to the 
south of Middleham Castle survive only as shallow 
terraces, but late 15th century account rolls show their 
sophistication. Scattered references occur throughout 
them, but the most significant occurs at the start of the 
roll for 1465/6, where the Reeve for Middleham distin- 
guishes his responsibilities from those of the Steward 
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Plate 75: Bolton Castle looking south-east, showing the extensive medieval and post-medieval rabbit warrens on The 
Ellerlands, the remarkably well-preserved quarry complex (see text) on Ellerlands Edge, to the left of the wall running diago- 
nally across the photograph, used to provide wall stone for the castle, part of the garden created around the castle, and the field 
system beyond (Photo: © R.White/YDNPA YDP 121/23 17/1/1994) 


of the Household. The start of the section dealing with 
‘Rents and Farms’ states: 

‘Neither is he [the Reeve] answerable for any of the 
houses within the castle, nor for buildings or houses 
outside the moat of the castle, or gardens, ponds, fish- 
ponds or garden fruits near to the castle because they 
are kept in the lord’s hands for his own use’ (PRO 
SC6/1085/20, m.11) 

Not only are different types of ponds described, but 
they are in the plural, and lay within the precinct of the 
castle, whose boundaries have yet to be defined. Their 
existence in the 1460s shows that they could have been 
created or developed by Richard Neville ‘the 
Kingmaker’ or one of a number of equally likely own- 
ers of Middleham earlier in the 15th century. The only 
place that the various ponds can lie is in the broad shal- 
low depression which runs east-west to the south-east 
of the castle, although little surface evidence for them 
survives. Despite the gardens being mostly levelled, 
they are important because they did not outlive the 
Battle of Bosworth in 1485. The accounts make this 
quite clear, for in those spanning 1485, the gardener is 
paid in the year before Bosworth, but there is no men- 
tion of him in the two years after the battle. As at 
Bolton Castle, and elsewhere, the gardens are meant to 
be viewed from the lady’s chambers on the first floor, 


at Middleham in the southern range. It has recently 
been suggested that the gardens here could be viewed 
from the heightening of the keep, which took place in 
the 15th century (Taylor 2000, 43), but there are a num- 
ber of problems with this which will be discussed else- 
where. It is hoped to survey these gardens in the near 
future. Survey of those at Nappa Hall in mid 
Wensleydale suggests that some parts of their extensive 
layout may be earlier than the medieval hall and cham- 
ber block, which is attributed to the mid 15th century. 
A feature here is the medieval mill pond with tree 
mounds around its rim which lay on the crest of the 


valley. This could be seen from the hall and clearly — 


formed an ornamental water feature, while the mill 
was down the valley slope, fed by a falltrough and 
unseen from the hall. Another water-based ornamental 


garden belonged to the Norton family at Rylstone — 


(P1.76). The hall, whose ruins were still standing in the | 


early 19th century, has been demolished but the exten- 
sive ornamental lake with its criss-crossing raised 
causeways survives undamaged (PI.77). Their impor- 


tance is that the Nortons lost their estates following the - 


Rising of the North in 1569, the estate being dismantled 
by the Cliffords, who acquired the property in the early 
17th century, following acrimonious relationships with 


the Nortons during the 16th century. 
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Plate 76: Ornamental lake to the east of the demolished Rylstone Hall, abandoned by 1579. Details of the causeways across 
the lake are seen in PI.77 


Saee 


Plate 77: Drained lake within the ornamental gardens of Rylstone Hall, abandoned by 1579. The earthworks of the demol- 
ished hall, still standing in the early 19th century, lie on the hill to the right of the modern farm buildings. A now isolated 
bird island lies in the centre of the lake while the water-fed system lies toward the bottom of the view. Earthworks of part of the 
shrunken village can be seen on the left below the track opposite the church (Photo: R. White/YDNPA © YDP 050/12 


5/12/1990) 
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Planned medieval gardens attached to seigneurial 
houses and within parks are well known in the Dales, 
but extensive detached gardens within parks are also 
known. There is a large ornamental garden to the west 
of the Nevilles’ principal summer house in the West 
Park at Middleham. It consists of enclosures and raised 
walkways with interspersed building terraces. It is 
probably the garden whose walls were repaired in 
1483/4 (PRO DL29/648/10487). 

A number of medieval parks are being targeted to 
understand their development. Those receiving prior- 
ity are the successive parks in East Bolton township, 
Wanlass Park in West Witton and West Park and 
Sunskew Park at Middleham (Fig.109). 

The seven parks of the Lordship of Middleham are 
well documented through an intermittent set of 
accounts from the mid-15th to the early 16th century 
(Fig.109). The earlier ones, up to 1485, reveal the devel- 
opment and management of parks that were ultimate- 
ly to be held by the royal household. They all had 
stone walls, shown by their constant repair, and the 
original structure for a number survive. They had 
internal divisions, some of which were of stone, others 
of hedges or fences, and some combinations of these. 
The details for the West Park show that the divisions 
revealed through the repair accounts in the late 15th 
century survived through onto the 1678 map (NYCRO 
MIC 1732/297), and form the basis of the fields cover- 
ing the park today. All the parks had lodges, in com- 
mon with most other parks, positioned at their highest 
points. Although all the lodges have disappeared, 
their sites can still be located as earthworks. The 
demise of the lodge in the West Park, the lavish sum- 
merhouse of the Nevilles called Conyesmirehouse, is 
typical of the lordship parks. As their function 
changed so did the nature of the lodges. The summer- 
house presumably fell from its former use soon after 
1485, and in 1628 it was referred to as ‘that house 
called Cowhouse, otherwise Conysmerhouse’ (NYCRO 
PC/MID/1/1/2, pp.1-2). The 1678 map shows two adja- 
cent buildings called a lodge and a stable; nothing is 
shown on the 1765 map (NYCRO MIC 1732/299; MIC 
1732/275), and only one chamfered late medieval door 
jamb survives as part of a ruined 18th century barn on 
the site. By the later Middle Ages the parks were used 
mainly for cattle and occasionally sheep grazing and 
their landscapes reflect this. There are frequent refer- 
ences in the accounts to the construction and repair of 
helms and occasionally stackgarths; Moorhouse 2002). 
The remains of both types of features are frequently 
found during the surveying of Dales field systems. A 
series of helm sites have been identified in Wanlass 
Park, one of the Neville parks in West Witton. 

A common feature is the tower. Two have been 
mentioned in the park at Bolton Castle. A tower was 
constructed by the Clifford family in Embsay town- 
ship. This was built to overlook the less impressive 
Norton Tower across the Waterfall Gill valley. Norton 
Tower and Clifford Tower were built so that their own- 
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ers could observe each other, which, if the documents 
are to be believed, started as a hunting dispute in the 
early 16th century. These and other towers had a vari- 
ety of functions; one of those in Bolton Park was sited 
to keep a watch for poachers from Swaledale in an 
area of the park that could not be covered by the cas- 
tle, as well as doubling up as a hunting stand. The 
other one appears to be some form of banqueting 
tower, from the range of high quality table-ware pot- 
tery found around the tower, and over the terraced 
gardens to the south. Norton Tower was built on the 
boundary of an enclosed rabbit warren, and may have 
served the same function as the protective towers built 
on the extensive late medieval rabbit warrens in the 
Brecklands of East Anglia. 

The importance of parks that have survived intact is 
that their interiors could preserve landscapes from ear- 
liest times. The Roman hypocaust on Straight Lane, 
Middleham, excavated initially in 1881, lies within a 
series of well preserved earthworks within the 
medieval park of Sunskew, created in 1336 from wood- 
land. Usually said to represent a villa site, the surveyed 
plan of the earthworks does not suggest this, but could 
be a mansio or temple complex. There is evidence for | 
substantial Roman activity east of Middleham. The 
numerous trackways preserved within the park con- 
verge on the hypocaust, suggesting some public func- 
tion rather than a private residence. A complex of 
associated circular structures lie on terraces on the 
slope immediately above the earthworks. 


4.4 Horse studs 


Horses were the private cars and the Pickfords of the 
medieval period. A wide variety of types of horse were 
bred for particular purposes in large numbers. The 
Yorkshire Dales was renowned for its horses in the 
medieval period. Jervaulx Abbey was traditionally a 
fine breeder of horses, although no documented evi- 
dence for this has been found so far. This tradition still 
survives in Middleham, one of the country’s leading 
centres for stabling. What is certain is that there are a 
growing number of medieval horse studs being recog- 
nised, both from a range of distinctive name elements 
and a range of characteristic earthwork plan types and 
settings. The most common name is ‘stoned horse’, a 
dialect term referring to the stallion. A typical example 
is Stoned Horse Paddock to the east of Leas House 
Farm, Askrigg (Fig.113; P1.78). A curvilinear enclosure, 
which appears to re-use an earlier earthwork, contains 
internal rectangular building platforms. It is set on a 
raised tongue of land, an essential for horses, which 
need to be housed on well-drained land. Another 
essential is fodder, which is provided by stackgarth 
stances within the enclosure and on the hillside to the 
north. This site lies within the large enclosure of a 
probable sheephouse possibly belonging to Jervaulx 
Abbey. Another example with the same name lies clos- 
er to Askrigg village, where earthworks lie beneath the 
present field walls (SD94709120). Most of the stud sites 
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Figure 113: Earthworks at Leas House Farm, Askrigg, Wensleydale. The structures within the earlier ‘D’-shaped enclosure 


are probably a medieval horse stud (PI.78). Reduced version of an original pencilled field survey drawn at 1:500, original size 
0.5m by 0.4m 


Plate 78: Complex earthwork landscape to the east of Leas House Farm (shown) Askrigg, Wensleydale looking south-west. 
The structures within the earlier D-shaped enclosure in the centre of the view are probably from a monastic horse stud 
(Fig.113). The water supply is from two artificial channels, the upper one from a spring on the hillside, the lower one gravity- 
fed from a stream in the valley to the north, beyond Lower Straight Lane in the lower right corner. The earthworks, including 
those of the stud, lie within a large grange curia enclosure. The photo covers the western part defined on the north by the curv- 
ing wall-line left of the track down to the farm, the deep-sided Mill Gill top right and the scar edge top left. Typical of grange 
precincts elsewhere, internal enclosure divisions lie beneath the field walls with lynchets above the stud enclosure, two long 
earthwork sheephouses and associated enclosures beyond the tree shadow and another group of earthwork buildings on the left 
hand edge of the view. Part of a large rectangular dried-up tarn lies in the lower left corner (darker coloured beneath the field 


walls) shown on the eastern edge of Fig.113. This almost certainly was the reason for the long-term landscape development on 
this spot (Photo: © Crown Copyright NMR) 
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lie within medieval parks. Extensive corral-type enclo- 
sures of probably more than one stud lie on the slopes 
of the significantly named Capplebank Park in West 
Witton, a park developed by the Lordship of 
Middleham in the 15th century, and whose primary 
role at one time was probably horse breeding. The not 
infrequent but significant name Foal Cote marks the 
site of the mares’ stables in the medieval park attached 
to Fountains Abbey. A logical arrangement seems to 
appear in the medieval park at Nappa in Wensleydale. 
Adjacent to the eastern boundary lies a field called 
Stoned Horse Close, a small raised enclosure with four 
shallow terraces in line and a line of stackgarths. At the 
other end of the park, a field called Horse Close con- 
tains a large square enclosure with traces of platforms 
within it, presumably the stables of the stallions and 
mares respectively at either end of the park, and 
medieval man’s way of controlling and managing the 
ways of nature! 

A larger and more sophisticated form of stud farm is 
known. These are large rectangular enclosures, with 
buildings and enclosures around their interiors, very 
similar to modern stable yards. These are almost cer- 
tainly for the mares and their foals. Two are particularly 
well preserved and lie at the mouth of Coverdale. The 
best one survives as spread stone walls in the south- 
west angle of Cotescue Park, a park created by the 
Neville family in 1484 as part of their development of 
enclosed grazing pastures around Middleham. The 
other lies to the west, immediately south of Agglethorpe 
Hall Farm in Agglethorpe. So far over twenty studs and 
their stable complexes have been identified. 

There are many references across the Dales to the 
pasturing of mares and foals. Many of the original 
grants of pasture and grazing rights to monastic hous- 
es in the 12th century contain grazing for mares and 
their offspring. Some of them are more explicit. A mid 
12th century grant of rights to Easby Abbey of grazing 
in Carperby in Wensleydale includes 40 mares ‘of the 
horse stud’ (Clay 1936, 120-1, no.213), a complex which 
probably lay on their adjacent property centred on 
what is now Bear Park. The documentation can suggest 
that some studs were short lived. An agreement in 1241 
between Fountains Abbey and William de Percy stipu- 
lated a series of rights in Langstrothdale. Fountains 
were to have 24 mares and eight stallions in the valley, 
wood or stone to make their folds, wood for branding 
the horses and their own studmen there (Martin 1911, 
1-2, no.VI). In 1294 the abbey relinquished all their 
rights in the dale in exchange for the manor and forest 
of Litton and a payment of 600 marks. William de Percy 
had his own stud facilities in Langstrothdale so it is not 
certain what happened to those extensive and well- 
documented ones abandoned by Fountains. The 
accounts of Prior John de Laund between 1286 and 
1324 show that Bolton Priory kept its horse stud at its 
bercary on Malham Moor, but then wintered the 
horses in lower Wharfedale (Kershaw 1973, 103-5). The 
summer stabling was probably included in the vast 
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building and enclosure complex south of Abbot Hill 
(Fig.117; P1.83), but the winter quarters have yet to be 
located at the priory. It is clear from the documentation 
and name evidence that horse breeding was far more 
common than the small but growing number of stable 
and stud sites suggest. What is clear is that the tradi- 
tional role of Wensleydale as a medieval centre for 
horse breeding is supported by the concentration of 
early monastic grants there with grazing for mares and 
foals, and the growing number of horse stud sites 
being identified there. They are yet another example of 
landscape elements appearing from a joint approach of 
documentation, names and total landscape survey. 


4.5 Quarries 


Minerals were a resource of the lord of the manor. The 
complex geology of the Dales provides a variety of 
stone types for building, domestic and industrial uses. 
Until the 17th century the main building material was 
timber, but documentary evidence suggests that stone 
roofing slates were used extensively. The gritstones 
were exploited for millstones. Backstones were also 
made widely from the soft shales, and whetstone 
quarries are documented. A range of stone-working 
related name elements commonly found further south - 
in the Pennines (Moorhouse in prep. d), have also 
been found in medieval names in the Dales. The most 
common is ME cragge, ‘crag’, a name which has been 
interpreted geographically as a rough steep stony 
edge, but in reality owes its appearance in many cases 
to stone extraction. 

There are many references to quarrying, but occa- 
sionally some quarries are referred to many times, such 
as the stone slate quarries on Leyburn Moor from the 
13th to 18th centuries. Quarries on the moor that are 
still working have destroyed these sites. This fate must 
have befallen areas where medieval, and even earlier, 
quarrying took place and where the stone is still used. 
More frequently there are single references and some 
have wider implications. A deed of 1257 from Geoffrey 
Pigot to his lord, Ralph de Neville, granted him the 
right to millstones from his quarry in Melmerby in 
Coverdale ‘for all his [Ralph’s] mills in Richmondshire’ 
(Gale 1722, 274-5, no.XI), a quarry site yet to be located. 
Single references have led to the location of extensive 
undisturbed medieval quarries. The Honour of Skipton 
account for 1437/8 refers to 56s being paid for 512 wag- 
gonloads of stone from Stanerig for repair work to 
Skipton Castle (BL Edgerton 3144, m.5). This is almost 
certainly Stone Ridge on Embsay Moor to the north- 
east of Skipton. Fieldwork across the moor has identi- 
fied over 30 quarried areas whose remains are 
characteristically medieval. The documents can even 
suggest that some quarries went out of use during the 
medieval period. A lost millstone quarry at Molderset in 
Arkengarthdale was rented in 1436, but in 1494 and 
1507 was untenanted, and does not occur in subse- 
quent accounts (Coles 1961, 201 and n.88). Possibly the 
same quarry gave its name for rent for the third of a 
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Figure 114: Territorial extent of monastic property in the 
Yorkshire Dales. Such maps strike at the heart of monastic 
interest in upland landscapes, the vast grazing grounds. It 
emphasises the importance of looking at their estates 
through the property which they acquired, always by design 
and often in successive ‘grants’ over time, resulting in 
extensive single blocks of land, rather than the traditional 
study of their farms (Fig.115). Not all monastic institutions 
are represented. The property of Marrick and Easby and that 
of Jervaulx on the boundaries of the study area have yet to 
be worked out on the ground, as have the extensive holdings 
of, for example Cockersands in Dentdale in the north-west of 
the study area (see Stacey 1993). Nor does it yet include all 
the minor holdings, such as that of Clementhorpe Priory 
(York) in Horton in Ribblesdale (Hutton 1984, 6-7). The 
map 1s a composite one spanning five centuries and does not 
take into account the ebb and flow of property: one of many 
examples is Fountains property in Langstrothdale, which is 
shown, which they relinquished in 1294 


tenement called Milnestandrig occurring in 1465/6 and 
probably the same holding as Milnestandcrag in 1473/4 
(PRO SC 6/1085/20; DL 29/648/10485). Early names can 
suggest the working of pre-medieval sites. Whernside 
between Wharfedale and Nidderdale, means ‘the hill- 
side where millstones were quarried’ and is first noted 
in 1214 (Smith 1961-3e, 218). Unfinished millstones still 
exist on the top. Where medieval and later millstones 
were quarried, then it is likely that in earlier periods 
_ stone for querns was exploited. 

Some of the more easily detectable quarries are 
those that supply stone for nearby lordly houses. The 
quarries that provided stone for the core of Henry 
Clifford’s principal house of Barden Tower, and its 
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Figure 115: Monastic farms in the Yorkshire Dales, within 
the property shown in Fig.114. The distribution emphasises 
the importance of looking at monastic landscapes through 
the property they acquired, why, and how they were man- 
aged and developed 


subsequent developments by the Boyle family, and 
Lady Anne Clifford, lie to the north-east in Bull Coppy 
Wood (Fig.121). Quarries to the north of Nappa Hall in 
Wensleydale supplied stone for the medieval build- 
ings, and in doing so recessed the scar face, providing 
more space behind the hall. 

The best preserved quarries are those which pro- 
vided the main wall stones for Bolton Castle, begun in 
1378 and finished c.1396. They lie to the north-west of 
the castle on the edge of The Ellerlands (Pls 23, 75). 
Although they are overlain by the earthworks of an 
early post-medieval farm and associated enclosures, 
sufficient survives to illustrate the entire process of 
stone extraction and its working, as revealed elsewhere 
from documentary evidence (Moorhouse in prep. d). 
There are parallel working tenements within which 
each mason and his men worked; squarish quarry pits, 
the present ones representing the latest face worked; 
cube-like blocks extracted for working; an administra- 
tive area, including smithies; and a large storage area 
with piles of different types of stone still surviving 
beneath the turf. These are arranged along the edge in 
sequence, with the quarrying tenements furthest away 
and the stone storage nearest to the castle. John Leland 
records that the castle took 18 years to build (Chandler 
1993, 569). On similar long-term medieval industrial 
sites elsewhere, documentation shows that domestic 
and service facilities grew to serve the complex and 
those who worked there, and even people living on 
site, facilities that would be dismantled and abandoned 
once the work was completed. A direct parallel is the 
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Plate 79: Setting of a medieval sheepfold and wash complex at the confluence of Shaw Gate Gill and Cragdale Water, Raydale, 
probably created originally by the shepherds of Jervaulx Abbey. The complex lies this side of the stone wall (shown in PI.80) 


temporary but fully functioning village which grew up 
during the construction of Scar House Reservoir in 
Nidderdale between October 1921 and 1936, which 
included houses, shops, schools and a church (Croft 
1987). When the reservoir was completed the buildings 
were abandoned and pulled down and only their con- 
crete bases survive. It is probable that we may have had 
something a little less lavish in the complex at Bolton 
Castle and elsewhere. 


5. The Monastic Landscape 
The uplands of the Yorkshire Dales contain rich graz- 


ing pastures over the limestones. As such they attract- 


ed a number of the more important monastic houses 
in the north of England, which created vast estates. 
These were mostly created from separate donations, 
put together over a short period of time to make large 
single units of land. To create discrete blocks of land 
where this had not occurred by ‘donation’, property 
was exchanged and purchased, as indeed it was dur- 
ing the early phases of acquisition, couched in 
ambiguous language and much to the detriment of 
early monastic ideals. 

This, amongst many other aspect of monasticism, 
testifies to the entrepreneurial role of the early monks 
and their ability at commerce and land management 
(Fig.114). For monastic landscapes to be understood it 
is the grazing pastures that should be examined and 
not just the numerous farms that were set up within 


them (Figs 114-15). The farms had their own livestock, 
with surrounding enclosed fields, hay meadows and, 
where necessary, enclosed pastures with open exten- 
sive grazing grounds beyond. Sheep farms had isolat- 
ed folds, sheep washes (Pls 79-80) and sheephouses 
with their attached folds and adjacent dairies scattered 
throughout the grazing pastures. The arteries that pro- 
vided the lifeline for these scattered farms and com- 
munities was the road network, developed specially 
for the purpose, and already outlined. One of the 
main aims of work in the Dales was to see how the 
documentary evidence for the framework of the 
estates manifests itself in the landscape. 

Once the vast blocks of property had been created 
they usually remained intact until the Dissolution in 
the late 1530s. From the 14th century onwards proper- 
ty was leased out for cash income, except the land of 
Fountains Abbey which was run by managers rather 
than conventional tenants. In a few cases property 
was disposed of altogether, such as land owned by 
Fountains in Langstrothdale, which they exchanged 
for the manor of Litton and the Forest of Litton in 1294 
and the payment of 600 marks, after a long and acri- 
monious dispute with the Percy family (Wardrop 1987, 
157-61). The later Middle Ages saw more general land 
movement, as monasteries tried to concentrate 
resources. Coverham Abbey, for example, released its 
more distant property to concentate its holdings in 
Coverdale close to the abbey. 
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Plate 80: Detail of a succession of sheepfolds and washes at the mouth of Cragdale (PI.79). The original course of the stream 
lies to the right of the successive folds, and appears to have been used for washing places. A change in direction of the stream 


seen in the photograph takes it slightly uphill. The probably contemporary terraces seen in the hill slope in PI.79 lie to the left 
: a i ike i i 
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Plate 81: High level view of Outgang Hill, Kilnsey, a multi-phased landscape that contains the core of Fountains Abbey's 
sheepfold complex, and the administrative centre for its Craven estate (Cambridge University Collection of Air Photographs: 
copyright reserved) 
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Figure 116: Survey of the monastic precinct of the 
Augustinian priory of Bolton Priory, Wharfedale. Sadly the 
earthwork remains are mostly those of a post-Dissolution 
model farm shown on an estate map of 1732. The earthworks 
of the remarkably well-preserved monastic landscapes 
extend well beyond the precinct, forming one of the best pre- 
served monastic estate landscapes in the north of England 


The precision of monastic administrations meant 
that land that they acquired was defined, often with 
great accuracy, through boundary perambulations. 
Indeed much of the evidence for defining township 


boundaries comes from monastic charters, but 


detailed perambulations are not restricted to charters. 
They were often created as a result of a disagreement 
over land. The three detailed perambulations accom- 
panying the results of disagreements between 
Fountains Abbey and Sallay Abbey in 1251, 1279, and 
1409 about the notional boundary between modern 
Fountains Fell and Stainforth are typical (Lancaster 
1915, 321, no.4, 322, no.5; McNulty 1934, 13-14, no.411,; 
14-15, no.412; Whitaker 1878, 265). They also illustrate 
the power of Fountains as an adversary, for each per- 
ambulation shows the boundary line moving west- 
wards, to the benefit of Fountains. The various types 
of perambulation frequently contain boundary points, 
which have archaeological significance. 

The presence of large single blocks of land with 
numerous farm complexes dotted around them and 
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Figure 117: Bolton Priory’s sheephouse complex south of 
Abbot Hills, Malham Moor, Malham. This vast complex was 
in use from the early 13th century until at least the 
Dissolution and possibly beyond. It also housed the priory’s 
stud herd (during the summer) and the goatherd. The build- 
ing excavated by Dr Raistrick (a) and the enclosures and 
rectangular building top left can be located on PI.83, which 
in turn are part of a vast complex of enclosures surrounding 
this complicated core 


many miles from the mother house, implies some form 
of administrative centre. Newby Cote was the centre of 
Furness Abbey’s property west of Settle (Fig.114), a sta- 
tus emphasised by monastic remains within the exist- 
ing buildings and the earthworks around the farm. 
Bolton Priory’s centre for its East Malham property lay 
on the eastern bank of Malham Beck in Malham vil- 
lage. Fountains Abbey’s centre for western Craven 
formed the western part of the village. It would be log- 
ical to think that the beck formed the boundary, but 
both houses had property across the stream. The rea- 
son was almost certainly the grazing rights that were 
attached to the properties, which could then be exploit- 
ed. The plans of each part of the village divided by the 
beck are very different, as is the stone walling that cre- 
ated the holdings. Fountains’ principal centre for 
Craven lay at Kilnsey. Tradition places this around the 
present village and the later Wade family house of 
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Plate 82: View to the west and south of Arncliffe Cote, Arncliffe, Littondale, looking south-east. The farm lies at the top left, 
this side of the Cote Gill. Much of what can be seen of this complex landscape belonged to Fountains Abbey's large farm, enclo- 
sures and grazing pastures. It characterises the extent and complexity of upland monastic landscapes well beyond the main 
building core, which typically incorporates remnants of earlier multi-period landscapes (Photo: NMR, Riley Collection) 


Plate 83: Enclosures to the west of the large core of Bolton Priory’s sheephouse on Malham Moor (Fig.117), partly seen in 
the top left. Typical of many monastic farms, the central complex is surrounded and dwarfed by the extent of walled closes and 


grazing pastures, here partly cannibalised from earlier enclosures of multi-period landscapes dating from the prehistoric period 
(Photo: NMR, Riley Collection) 
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Kilnsey Hall. While a recent survey of the building 
complex by Peter Ryder (1995; forthcoming) has shown 
probable medieval work, the main complex lies on 
Outgang Hill to the south-west (PI. 81). A vast complex 
of earthwork buildings and enclosures lies on and 
around the hill. The importance of Kilnsey as a sheep 
centre is well documented throughout the period, with 
most of the farms on the abbey’s Craven estates, and in 
the mid 15th century even from Nidderdale, having 
either the wool sheared or collected there. Flocks of 
upwards of 15,000 sheep in the 13th century implies 
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both extensive enclosures and wool collecting sheds or 
lanaria. The cutting and storing of wool on other estates 
must have existed, but it is poorly documented. The 
woolhouse on Sallay Abbey’s land at Litton at the high 
grange (alta grangia) is mentioned in 1335 (YAS 
MS1672), but has not yet been located. 

Terms given to the farms both in the medieval doc- 
uments and by modern scholars can be very mislead- 
ing. Bercary, a sheep farm, and vaccary, a cattle farm, 
can give the impression that that was the sole function 
of those farms. The initial grazing grants are of prime 


Plate 84: Earthworks east of Temple Farm, West Witton, forming the core of the Templar’s preceptory founded c.1160 and 
this part abandoned by 1202. Survey has revealed a remarkably well-preserved landscape for the preceptory estate, made even 


more important because it was abandoned when acquired by the Knights Hospitallers in 1312 (Photo: © R. White/YDNPA 
ANY 346/11 17/3/1988) 
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importance because they often give rights to graze 
specified numbers of other animals such as cows or 
sheep, horses, goats and pigs. Thus a sheep or cattle 
farm could have accommodation for a range of other 
animals, as well as access to different types of grazing 
to suit the animals kept there. This would explain the 
large and complex monastic farm sites, such as 
Arncliffe Cote in Littondale (P1.82), one of Fountains 
Abbey’s principal sheephouses, and the even larger 
complex of Bolton Priory on Malham Moor (Fig.117; 
P1.83). The Malham complex is always described as a 
bercary from its foundation in the early 13th century 
until the Dissolution in 1539, yet the priory’s horse 
stud and goat herd was kept there as well as other ani- 
mals. These various grazing requirements dictated the 
siting of many of the farms at the heads of dales, with 
easy access to moorland grazing for cattle, and shorter 
lusher grass for sheep and horses, and for hay making. 

One other difficulty is that the literal translation of 
the Latin bercaria as ‘sheephouse’ has led to their inter- 
pretation as single buildings. Arthur Raistrick’s excav- 
ation on Bolton Priory’s ‘sheephouse’ on Malham 
Moor (Raistrick 1956; 1976, 10-12) was on a single 
building, but it has always been described as ‘the 
sheephouse’. The medieval perception of a sheep- 
house was the whole complex complete with enclo- 
sures and pastures, such as that on Malham Moor 
(Fig.117; P1.83), and not just a building in which sheep 
were kept. The problem does not arise with the 
English for vaccaria , ‘cattle farm’, because it matches 
our own view of what a cattle farm is. 

One of the greatest impacts on the landscape was 
the partitioning of the estates through leasing, 
whether this was conventional through tenants, or 
through Fountains Abbey’s managerial system. 
Fountains Abbey’s important complex at Arncliffe 
Cote in Littondale had been divided into three by 1340 
(BL Add. MS400100, fo.138r.), the division of the estate 
being identified on the ground from the Clifford lease 
book of 1579 (YAS MD121/24/2, fos 84r—85r.). Only a 
single farm exists there today, but the clear earthwork 
remains of the other two farms lie in the paddocks to 
the south-west and east of the farm buildings. 

The Dales contains the sites of four monastic houses; 
Bolton Priory, Coverham Abbey, Ellerton Priory and 
Marrick Priory, and one house of Knights Hospitallers: 
the Hospitaller preceptory at Penhill in Wensleydale. 
Two were chosen for study: Bolton Priory and the pre- 
ceptory at Penhill. Bolton Priory in the lower Wharfe 
valley is an Augustinian house with a remarkably well- 
preserved landscape which extends well beyond the 
precinct, a chartulary of the early 16th century sur- 
vives, as do the detailed accounts of Prior John de 
Laund between 1286 and 1325 (Kershaw and Smith 
2000). The extended earthwork landscape within the 
manor and beyond make the priory landscape one of 
the best preserved in the north of England and makes 
a contrast with those of the better known Cistercian 
landscapes around Fountains, Byland and Rievaulx. 


The preceptory of the Knights Hospitallers of 
Penhill in West Witton township in Wensleydale was 
founded about 1160 by the Templars, taken into 
Crown hands in 1308 and finally dissolved along with 
all other Hospitaller property across Europe in 1312. 
The estate boundary is partly defined in a fine of 1202, 
is shown on the West Witton Enclosure map of 1778, as 
tithe free property in the 1840 Tithe Award and the 
boundary is shown on the Ist edn 6 inch OS map of 
1851. The 1202 fine mentioned the old site of the pre- 
ceptory, implying that the complex around the uncov- 
ered chapel above the scar to the south of Temple 
Farm was a secondary site. Aerial photographs and 
fieldwork identified the original site north of Temple 
Farm and earthworks of buildings and enclosures 
within and around the perimeter of the estate bound- 
ary. Detailed field survey has revealed a complex land- 
scape development. The area to the north of Temple 
Farm, which had a probable life-span of less than forty 
years, had at least two main phases of development 
(P1.84), while the second site, centred around the 
uncovered chapel, had two main phases, the second a 
contraction from two large courtyards with large long 
rectangular buildings to a small single courtyard. 

The Dissolution of the monasteries in the late 1530s 
marked a major watershed in the development of the 
Yorkshire Dales landscape. In real terms it marked the 
end of the ‘Middle Ages’ in the region. Large estates 
that had been together for around 400 years were dis- 
membered at a stroke. By the end of the century a 
combination of more astute land management and 
developing farming practices had produced a very 
much altered landscape, which included a different 
network of routeways. 


6. Miscellaneous Themes 


A variety of other topics are also being examined. 


Upland cattle farms, stone walling, crafts and indus- 
tries and tarns are outlined here. 


6.1 Upland cattle farms 


The form and development of the large cattle and 
sheep farms belonging to monastic and large lay land- 
lords have been discussed together here because of 
their similarity. The point has been made above that it 
was not the farms themselves that were important, but 
the vast grazing grounds that went with them. They 
lie within both medieval forest and chase, terms which 
towards the end of the Middle Ages become blurred. 
In 1539 the six parks and six chases of the Lordship of 
Middleham were described as ‘otherwise called forests 
or dales’ (PRO DL/Misc. book Ixxvii). Thus we have 
the Forests of Wensleydale and Litton and the Chases 


of Bishopdale and Langstrothdale. It is probable that 


the areas termed ‘forest’ relate to the pre-Conquest 
period (Raistrick 1968, 83), but they survived as 
administration units beyond the Middle Ages. To try 
and understand their form and development, the vac- 
caries of Jervaulx Abbey on the north side of the Forest 
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of Wensleydale (Fig.118; Table 9), those of subsequent- 
ly the Lordship of Middleham on the southern side of 
the river in the Forest of Wensleydale (Fig.118; Table 
10), the lodges in Langstrothdale Chase (Fig.119; Table 
11), and the vaccaries in the Forest of Barden (Fig.120; 
Table 12) are being examined. 

There is growing evidence that some if not many of 
the medieval cattle farm complexes in the Pennine 
uplands have much earlier origins. Fieldwork is sup- 
porting the suggestion by Arthur Raistrick that the 
farms developed by Fountains Abbey on Fountains 
Fell originated in the Scandinavian period (Raistrick 
1947, 92-3). Scandinavian elements are commonly 
found in the names given to the farms that are docu- 
mented as vaccaries or bercaries in the medieval peri- 
od. These cannot be used alone to suggest origin, for 
Scandinavian names and elements had a long survival 
in the uplands and were given to new farms well into 
the post-Conquest period. The earthworks of the well- 
documented vaccary of the Lordship of Middleham at 
Mossdale have been located at Mossdale Head. There 
were four separate tenements there in 1465/6 (Table 
10). Field formation, field names and earthworks sug- 
gest that, while Scandinavian activity is suggested by 
field names, low profile earthworks beneath the pre- 
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sent field walls suggest an earlier presence. The docu- 
ments show that the vaccary and lodge sites varied in 
number throughout the Middle Ages. The six vac- 
caries mentioned in the Forest of Barden in the late 
13th and early 14th century (e.g. PRO SC6/1147/23) 
had increased to 11 by 1437/8 (BL Edgerton 3144, m. 
4r.; Fig.120; Table 12). The vaccaries of Jervaulx Abbey 
on the northern side of the Forest of Wensleydale had 
increased from ten in 1301 to 18 in 1466 (Table 9). A 
similar fluctuation in numbers is evident in those 
south of the river (Table 10). 

Recording their earthworks can help locate those 
farms that disappeared during the Middle Ages, and 
help to understand their form and function. The aban- 
donment of farms is implied by their disappearance 
from records or by their brief appearance only (Tables 
9-12). Occasionally the documents tell us that a farm 
no longer exists. The loss of income of £6 from the 
Lordship of Middleham’s vaccary at Bardale in the 
Forest of Wensleydale in 1465/6 is explained: 


‘because the buildings of the said holding are laid 
waste long ago and the pasturage was taken out of 
use for the keeping of animals’ (PRO SC6/1085/20, 
m.4d.) 
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Figure 118: Vaccaries in the Forest of Wensleydale, detailed in Tables 9-10. Jervaulx Abbey’s property is shaded 
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Figure 119: Lodges within Langstrothdale Chase, Wharfedale, detailed in Table 11. Said to be founded by Fountains Abbey, 
an agreement of 1241 makes tt clear that they were created by William Percy, with the exception of Greenfield. When Fountains 
relinquished their interest in the valley in 1294, Greenfield was attached to their newly acquired and adjacent property of 


Litton and the Forest of Litton 


Table 11: Tenant numbers in the lodges in 
Langstrothdale Chase (shown in Fig.119). A dash indi- 
cates that the lodge is not mentioned and a star indi- 
cates that the lodge is mentioned but the number of 
tenants is not 
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1. Martin 1911, p.1, no.1 

2. Greenstreet 1882, 279 

3. CH MSS/BAS/47/1, fos 1-5 
4. YAS DD121/32/1 

5. YAS DD121/24/2 

6. YAS DD121/29/23 


Table 12: Lodges in the Forest of Barden (shown in 
Fig.120) listed in the manorial accounts for 1437/8 (BL 
Edgerton 3144, m.4r.), in the sequence as given there, 
which proceed northwards on the eastern side of the 
valley from High Laund (le Launde) and then south- 
ward down the western side of the valley finishing at 
Barden Scale (Berdenscale). Those with question marks 
preceding their modern names are suggested sites, as 
no evidence has been found for their antiquity. 
Earthworks of the possible lost site of Tabcliffe have 
been located at the place indicated and le Scabbytsyke 
as a possible earlier pre-Henry Clifford name for 
Barden Tower is discussed in the text 
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1 le Launde High Laund SE072565 
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6 le Holgill Howsgill SE063592 
7 le Estwood Eastwood Head SE070601 
8 Tabcliffe - SE050595 
9 Drabley Drebley SE054592 
10 le Holhog ?Hole House SE050596 
11 le Scabbytsyke ?Barden Tower SE051572 
12 Berdenscale Barden Scale SE052567 
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Figure 120: Lodges in the Forest of Barden in 1437/8, detailed in Table 12. The lodges grew in number from the late 13th 
century, when they were called vaccaries. The lodge landscape of farms and grazing enclosures seems to have been restructured 
when Henry Clifford, The Shepherd Lord, remodelled the central part of the Forest around his new centre at Barden Tower 
from 1485, to create the remarkable landscape which now survives as The Great Park, The Little Park and the Cony Warren, 


shown here (for detail of inset see Fig.121) 


The vaccary was functioning in 1342, but was simi- 
larly described in accounts following that for 1465/6 
showing that it was probably not re-occupied. The 
earthworks survive adjacent to the post-medieval 
farm of Knights Close, now abandoned, west of 
Marsett at the mouth of the Bardale valley. Even farms 
that have survived can reveal their development. The 
lodges of Raisgill and Deepdale in Langstrothdale 
(Fig.119) still retain the close, a ‘D’ shape with its flat 
side typically open to the River Wharfe. 

The development of the upland cattle farms and 
their relationship to transhumance in northern 
England has been discussed by John McDonnell in two 
seminal papers (McDonnell 1988; 1990) and by Richard 
Muir in a wider context, summarising the contents of 
recent papers (Muir 1998b), and has been developed 
further by Dr Winchester in a pioneering and highly 
influential book (Winchester 2000). While these pro- 
vide important background, detailed work on the doc- 
uments, field names, and particularly fieldwork and 
field survey is modifying their conclusions for the 
Yorkshire Dales. For example the triangular green bases 
for some of the Swaledale communities are found over 
much of the upland Dales. There are other forms, such 
as those for the lodges in Langstrothdale, seen more 


clearly in the shrunken communities such as Raisgill. 
Work is progressing on specific medieval farms such as 
Stalling Busk in Raydale in the Forest of Wensleydale, 
where a large community had developed by the 15th 
century (Table 10), but which map sources, field names 
and fieldwork has revealed a complex development. It 
is hoped that by targeting specific communities in dif- 
ferent situations and settings throughout the uplands, 
and by exploring their important enclosed and open 
grazing lands and their development, more will be 
learnt about the development and eventual settlement 
of the uplands. 

The development from vaccaries into communities 
is uncertain. It is likely that this took place after the 
farms were leased out. Those on monastic estates were 
farmed out from the 13th century, and many devel- 
oped into small communities. Lodges in the Forest of 
Barden were leased out by 1310 (Whitaker 1878, 302). 
It is not until the 15th century that we have tenant lists 
surviving which tell us the size and number of sepa- 
rate tenements or farms there (Table 12). By then some 
had become sizeable settlements, comparable to their 
present size. In 1465/6 there were ten holdings at 
Marsett and eleven at Gale (Table 10) in the Forest of 
Wensleydale. The lodges in Langstrothdale Chase 
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Figure 121: Barden Tower, Wharfedale. Earthworks of the former precinct and buildings of which now only the ruined tower 
and redundant chapel remain. Successive quarries which provided the stone for The Shepherd Lord’s tower and the two major 
additions lie to the north west in Bull Coppy Wood. For the detail of the inset see Fig.122. Reduced version of an original pen- 
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cilled field survey drawn at 1:500, original size 0.56m by 0.72m 


were already small communities by 1499, reflecting 
their differing sizes today (Fig.118; Table 11), but the 
1379 Poll Tax suggests that the lodge sites may have 
developed tenants over a century earlier, but as the list 
of tax payers occurs collectively under Langstrothdale 
the occupiers of separate settlements is uncertain. 
The change from single large farms to progressive- 
ly expanding tenanted farms clearly created changes 
to the management of the landscape attached to them 


and the physical appearance of their landscapes 


Access to meadows (ings, holmes or wandales), 
enclosed pastures (cow pastures), open commons, tur- 


bary grounds and other facilities would be essential. It 
is clear from scant medieval evidence and surveys of 
the early 17th century across the Dales that tenurial 
obligations differed, and that this would impose dif- 
ferent influences on the form of the man-made land- 
scape. The development of cow pastures is an example 
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Plate 85: ‘Porch’ on the southern side of the chapel at 
Barden Tower (see Fig.121), built by Henry Clifford between 
1515 and 1517. Although the internal floors have been 
removed, the all round spacious upper windows, the chim- 
ney on the western wall (the corbelled projection) and the 
building accounts show clearly, that while doubling up as a 
porch, its primary function was as a banqueting house. As 
such it is one of the earliest most complete examples known, 
and reflects Henry Clifford’s flare for keeping apace with 
fashion 


of this. Andrew Fleming sees these as a natural pro- 
gression from the browsing woodland or wood pas- 
ture in Swaledale (Fleming 1998a, 73-4). The evidence 


from Wensleydale, Littondale, Langstrothdale, upper — 


Airedale and upper Wharfedale suggests other origins 
which are not yet fully understood. What is clear is 
that to understand the development of the numerous 
upland farms, of pre- and post-Conquest origin, their 
entire landscapes of farm, meadows, pastures and 
rough grazing have to be considered together. For 
example the grazing pastures of the vaccaries of the 
Forest of Wensleydale south of the river can be identi- 
fied from the the Tithe Award lists for Hawes and 
Bainbridge. Property is listed together under the vac- 
cary headings, although the boundaries are not 
marked on the respective maps. A series of late 16th 
and early 17th documents, including the 1579 Clifford 
lease book and the various early 17th century surveys 
for Wensleydale and upper Wharfedale record tenur- 
ial and management obligations which have their 
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Figure 122: Ground plan of Barden Tower, Wharfedale, 
located on Fig.121. The original symmetrical core is Henry 
Clifford’s tower, the additions to the west and the demol- 
ished range to the north are probably those of the Boyle fam- 
ily, and the eastern tower is Lady Anne Clifford's addition 
in the 1670s. The section A—A is shown in Fig.123 


roots in the Middle Ages if not earlier. Byelaws or 
‘pains’ of manorial courts provide a source for how 
people within the manor organised their farming and 
pastoral economies, with effects on the landscape that 
could vary from manor to manor. The analysis of all 
these sources, combined with fieldwork and field sur- 
vey, will prove vital for the understanding of the 
upland landscapes, much of which forms the core of 
the man-made landscape that survives today. 


6.2 Lodges 


The term ‘lodge’ has a number of different meanings 
when used in medieval documents across the Dales. 
As elsewhere it is used to describe the central farm and 
administrative complex in a park, which is usually 
sited on one of the highest places. It is also used to 
describe the managed farms of Fountains Abbey in the 
later Middle Ages, and to describe the farms of 
Langstrothdale Chase from their earliest mention in 
1241 throughout the Middle Ages. The farms in the 
Forest of Barden in the late 13th century and early 14th 
centuries are called vaccaries, but from 1437/8 onwards 
are referred to as lodges. There clearly was a distinc- 
tion, because in the Lordship of Middleham docu- 
ments for the Forest of Wensleydale from 1342 
onwards the logii of Sledale and Ellerbeck, which no 
longer survive, are mentioned separate to the numer- 
ous vaccaries at a much lower income (Table 10). In 
Giggleswick township in 1499 ten logii were rented by 
different tenants for between 10s and 30s 4d a year 
and five logii valued from 37s and 53s lay in Settle 
township (CH MSS/BAS/471/1, fos 6d, 7r, 10d.). It is 
possible that these ‘lodges’ are the shielings on sum- 
mer pastures recently discussed by Dr Winchester 
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Figure 123: Section of Barden Tower, Wharfedale, located on Fig.122. This is one of a series of sections and elevations pro- 
duced prior to and during conservation of the tower in 1992 and 1993. The results from these, the plan (Fig.122) and the earth- 
work survey (Fig.121) have allowed a major revision of the interpretation and development of the complex 


across northern England (2000, 84-93), although the 
Dales examples are not in typical distant grazing 
grounds; they may relate to a pre-Conquest pattern 
that has carried through. The term was also given to 
overnight shelters for those people watching cattle on 
Fountains Fell in the mid 15th century, which Arthur 
Raistrick identified with small rectangular structures 
on the Fell, and also to small buildings on the pastures 
in Raydale in the early 17th century. There was clearly 
a range of meanings for the term during the Middle 
Ages and later, which was understood then but has 
since been lost in time. It is hoped that further work on 
the documents, and in particular fieldwork and field 
survey will help define their meanings. 

One lodge site deserves special mention because of 
its particular importance, but also because of the land- 
scape created around it. That is Barden Tower in the 
mid Wharfe valley (Figs 121-3; P1.83). It lay within the 
Forest of Barden. It is probable that Henry Clifford 
created Barden Tower and its associated landscape of 
parks and rabbit warrens through influences gained 
in long exile in Cumbria (Spence 1994, esp. 35-40). It is 
clear from the 1437/8 manorial accounts that a lodge at 
Barden Tower did not exist then (Table 12), at least in 
name. It is possible that it may be the lodge called le 
Scabbytsyke mentioned from the late 13th century, and 


renamed when Henry Clifford created his landscape, 
when he regained the family estates shortly after 1485. 
Work so far has examined all the lodge sites in the 
Forest of Barden. Initial interest has focused on the 
Barden Tower complex and its associated landscape of 
the Little Park, the Great Park, and the Cony Warren 
(Fig.120). The extensive precinct of the original tower 
has been surveyed (Fig.121), showing that it was 
much more extensive than the ruin of the tower sug- 
gests, with much of it surviving as earthworks under- 
neath and to the west of the B6160 road in Bull Coppy 
Wood, including the successive quarries whose stone 
was used to build the original tower and its additions 
by the Boyle family in the 16th century and by Lady 
Anne Clifford in the 1670s. Proposed conversion of the 
tower structure in 1992 and 1993 to arrest decay 
allowed the opportunity to record the building. In 
advance of restoration work, all internal accessible 
wall faces and appropriate sections (e.g. Fig.123), and 
ground and floor plans were produced (e.g. Fig.122). 
Combined with the earthwork survey, this has 
allowed a much revised interpretation of the form, 
function and development of the complex. The impor- 
tance of the Barden Tower complex and associated 
landscape is that it was newly created shortly after 
1485 and its importance dwindled from 1523, when 


Henry’s son moved the focus of the estate back to 
Skipton following his father’s death. The creation of 
the surrounding lordly features in a relatively undis- 
turbed landscape is suggested by the ability to create a 
large egg-shaped enclosure spanning the valley form- 
ing the Little Park and the Cony Warren, the rabbit 
warren (Fig.120). Similarly, it was possible to position 
the tower so precisely that when Henry looked out of 
his closet, or study, window in the eastern gable, he 
was able to look straight up the Wharfe valley, and 
when he looked out of his principal chamber window 
on the first floor he looked southward across the 
chapel and gardens down the valley. The chapel as we 
see it was built by Henry Clifford, on a lowered ter- 
race so that the view of the gardens would not be 
interrupted by the tower from the principal window 
in the main chamber on the first floor. The structure 
usually interpreted as a porch is in fact a very rare 
complete and early survival of a banquesting tower, 
belvedere or viewing tower (P1.85) from which the 
gardens and wide views could be observed, an impor- 
tance enhanced because the construction of the 
chapel and ‘porch’ appears in building accounts dated 
June 1515 to September 1516 and October 1516 to July 
1517; 


6.3 Stone walling 


The most characteristic feature of the Yorkshire Dales 
is its miles of dry stone walls, mostly of limestone rub- 
ble that hides a bewildering variety of construction 
and date range. The key to understanding walls is not 
to study them in isolation as a typological develop- 
ment, but to see them as part of the historic landscape 
and to identify their function. Where they have been 
recorded as part of the piece of landscape being sur- 
veyed, there have been some surprising results. The 
main approach, however, has been to identify wall 
lines whose construction can be closely defined or can 
be shown to have been in existence by a particular 
date from documentary evidence. In this way walls 
constructed in the medieval period can be isolated, 
and hopefully any changes of wall construction dur- 


ing the period detected. A further attempt to isolate - 


any chronological development is being made by 
looking at walls constructed during the numerous 
documented enclosures by private agreement from 
the 16th century onwards, and the more numerous 
and more detailed Parliamentary Enclosure Awards of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The variety and ambigui- 
ty of terminology used for boundaries is as diverse as 
that found in West Yorkshire (Redmonds 1990). For 
example, a Castle Bolton lease of 1556 refers to a close 
at the east end of Castle Bolton village ‘layeth and 
enclosed about with walls commonly called Coote 
Thornes’ (NYCRO ZBO/LC/2). The documents also 
hint at the problems of understanding walls. A dispute 
heard in 1576 reveals that walls surrounding the 
enclosed part of Middleham Moor and adjacent 40 
acres on Agglethorpe Moor had been pulled down 
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and rebuilt many times since the areas were first 
enclosed in 1473/4 (PRO  SP/46/30/278d.; DL 
29/648/10485). 

Although this work is far from complete, there are 
some surprising results. It is clear that the various 
strands of the documentary evidence are the key to 
understanding the walls. For example, it has been sug- 
gested that there are particular ‘monastic’ wall types, 
but work so far suggests that there is no foundation for 
this. The general chronological development of walls 
across the Dales is much more regional in character 
and development than implied in Arthur Raistrick’s 
classic pamphlet (Raistrick 1946). There are differences 
between major valleys in wall characteristics and their 
development. The value of the documentary evidence 
is that it can often locate a wall line at a particular date. 
In the Middle Ages this comes mostly from monastic 
perambulations, where the line can still be defined 
from identifiable points along it. A particularly good 
example is the north and western boundary of the 
major Fountains Abbey farm and grazing pastures of 
Arncliffe Cote in Littondale. Three perambulations are 
known, for the late 12th century, 1357 and 1579 
(Burton 1758,-151;, WYAS/E/VR=5383,.. p:116; Wa 
DD121/24/2, fo.85v). All give points that no longer sur- - 
vive as names but have been identified through field- 
work, and the wall portrays a variety of construction 
detail along its length. The construction of the wall 
which runs down the dry valley south of Malham Tarn 
through Watlowes towards the Cove can be dated to 
the 1250s, the result of an agreement between 
Fountains Abbey, which held the manor of West 
Malham, and Bolton Priory, holders of East Malham. 
There had been a long-running dispute between both 
houses about boundary lines and grazing land. The 
agreement states that no animals should be retained if 
they strayed onto the other’s land. The result is a 
series of original sheep creeps along the length, parts 
of three surviving (PI1.86). Monastic perambulations 
can be helpful in a negative way. Perambulations are 
known resulting from three disputes between Sallay 
Abbey and Fountains Abbey as to the boundary 
between what is now Fountains Fell and Stainforth in 
1251, 1279 and 1409 (see above). All three use individ- 
ual markers such as boulders or crosses to define the 
line, showing that the boundary was unenclosed. It 
was not enclosed until the period 1539-1598 (e.g. 
Purvis 1949, 164), and then much further west into 
Sallay’s territory than the original 1251 line. 

The importance of looking at walls as part of earth- 
work survey was demonstrated during the recording 
of the Thornsber Barn complex in Littondale (Fig.103). 
The field walls were examined during the field survey, 
and it was appreciated that the foundations of some 
were contemporary with earthworks around them, 
but a subsequent comprehensive survey of walls by 
Mike Edwards has not only identified a much more 
detailed development, but made it necessary to go 
back and re-examine the earthwork survey. 
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Plate 86: Sheep creep in the wall that runs down the Watlowes, on Malham Moor, dividing the medieval manors of West 
Malham, belonging to Fountains Abbey, and East Malham, this side of the wall, belonging to Bolton Priory. The existing broad 
creep with thin flat headstone shows that the present form is modern, but the narrow gap in the foundations shows the origi- 
nal typical medieval narrow form (the right hand side may be original) is probably contemporary with the construction of the 
wall in the 1250s 


Very few historic walls survive intact. Those that 
have continued to define enclosures since their origi- 
nal construction, have been repaired many times, and 
the original walling has often been repaired out of 
existence. What does survive is the foundation, whose 
width and boulder construction often gives the antiq- 
uity away. Continual repairing through the centuries 
was carried out with the fashion of walling at the time. 
This generally creates a wall whose section tapers 
towards the top where conventional coursing occurs, 
and whose stones get smaller. Pre-Enclosure walls 
tend to meander snake-like through the absence of 
any stabilising feature such as through stones, intro- 
duced in the early 18th century. There are clearly dif- 
ferences between boulder walls and orthostat walls, 
and their existence is more likely to be caused by func- 
tion than it is by culture and chronology. Broad ortho- 
static walls are more suitable for heavy cattle which 
are not likely to climb them, while sheep enclosures 
need to be high enough to prevent them from jump- 
ing over. Here terrain plays a part. Walls defining 
sheep pastures are often built slightly up from the base 
of a steep slope, as with park walls, thus heightening 
the wall and making it more difficult to climb over 
from inside the enclosure. A typical example is the 


southern boundary of the Lordship of Middleham 
sheephouse at Braithwaite in Coverdale. 

The structure of walls can often contain stone items 
made for other purposes, but, when discarded, make 
ideal wall building materials. The most obvious is the 
quern. Over a dozen have been found while looking at 
walls. Beehive querns are used as coping stones 
because of their shape. One flat topstone of 
Niedermendig lava was used as a throughstone 
because of its ideal shape. A near complete limestone 
roofing slate with hole was found in a wall near the 
deserted medieval settlement of ‘the other Thorpe’ in 
Thorpe township in Wharfedale. Limestone roofs are 
very rare and documentary evidence suggests that 
they were not used after the 16th century. 

Apart from objects found in their construction, 
Dales walls contain a large number and wide variety of 
residual features, which I have termed ‘wall furniture’. 
The most common are former sheep creeps, or cripple 


holes, openings purposely built in walls that allow 


sheep to pass through. Their purpose is various. Their 
use for returning sheep which had strayed onto adja- 
cent property has been mentioned and is one of the 
most common. Many are the sole survivor of driving 
walls and stone pens, whose remains may be incorpo- 
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Plate 87: Sheep creep at Woodhall, Wensleydale. A typical 
medieval sheep creep has been rebuilt, in its original form as a 
stile, but its base stone survives on the other side and the orig- 
inal headstone has been re-used on the left-hand side near the 
top, a characteristically slightly curved stone with a very 
smooth underside. It lies within the medieval park of Woodhall, 
but was probably created by shepherds of Easby Abbey, who 
had an extensive bercary based at Shawl Cote at Woodhall 


rated in the surrounding walls or survive as earth- 
works, particularly the small pens which are more like- 
ly to become redundant. The shape of the medieval 
creep hole is distinctive. They are usually narrow and 
tall (unlike more recent ones, which are usually square 
in profile), with a headstone which has a curved piece 
over the cripple gap and whose underside is often 
smooth with the passage of sheep beneath (Pls 86-8). 
Medieval sheep creeps should be particularly common, 
especially, and perhaps surprisingly, along boundary 
walls. Today farm boundary walls are characterised by 
an absence of access ways through them. This was not 
the case in the medieval period, where agreements and 
grants of land frequently state that if animals stray onto 
neighbours property they should be returned. In some 
cases this leads to folds being specially constructed to 
hold animals until collected. Such a series of folds are 
those at Peter’s Castle at the head of Silverdale on the 
boundary between Stainforth and Litton, and perhaps 
those on the northern side of Tor Dyke at the head of 
Coverdale, immediately east of the principal entrance 
through the dyke system. 

The following examples are just a few of the ever 
growing list of wall furniture, which it is intended to 
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Plate 88: Headstone of medieval sheep creep re-used in a 
wall at Dale Head Farm, Bishopdale 


discuss more fully elsewhere. Helms were particularly 
common in medieval and later, and perhaps earlier 
landscapes. They were open-sided lean-tos with a 
solid back wall (PI1.89). Wall lines were frequently 
butted up to them and, when abandoned, their dis- 
tinctive stone wall survives as part of the wall line 
(Moorhouse 2002). A wall in Barden (Wharfedale) was | 
built across the front of the helm while it was still 
standing. As the helm went out of use, the voids left by 
the posts were simply infilled (P1.90). Perhaps the most 
tantalising, and potentially most significant, of all wall 
furniture is the evidence for earlier walls left in section 
in the face of those which survive. It became clear dur- 
ing the early stages of work on walls that there were 
growing numbers of early walls surviving in those 
new field boundaries of the post-medieval period. 
Often an earthwork bank will cross an existing wall, 
but where it goes through the wall, the construction of 
the earlier wall has been left in the newer wall body 
(Pls 91-2). Sometimes orthostats or boulders have been 
turned round in line with the wall face, but more often 
the original wall has simply been left in section. Once 
the new wall was constructed, the older wall crossing 
it was dismantled for uninterrupted grazing or hay 
meadows, to form the archaeology that we now see. It 
seems likely that the earthwork landscapes of today 
were still upstanding until the enclosure movements 
from the late 16th century. It was not only earlier field 
enclosures that were so treated. The base of a ban- 
queting tower within the park of Bolton Castle is now 
divided by a wall line which was there by 1660. The 
profile of the tower wall is seen in section of the pre- 
sent wall face, but, more significantly, large facing 
blocks from higher demolished courses are used in the 
present wall either side of the tower wall, gradually 
fading out a few metres either side in the wall section 
(P1.93). This feature has been noted elsewhere in the 
Dales in ordinary enclosure walls, suggesting that the 
older wall was formerly higher than the section 
implied in the present wall face. 

Field gateways can easily be dismissed as simple 
access ways between two enclosures, but there is 
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Plate 89: Modern helm at Woodhall, Wensleydale. The timber frame rests on a solidly built stone wall, of a kind which is fre- 
quently found distinguished by its coursing within existing walls dating from the Middle Ages in the Dales 
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Plate 90: Former post position of a helm in a wall at Barden (Wharfedale). One of three post positions in the wall, the stone 
stylobate (stone post base) and the infilled post void are clearly visible 
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Plate 91: Wall line in Castle Bolton in existence by 1660 with the section of an earlier wall and ditch profile in its face. The 
earlier wall has been demolished, but a bank on its line survives. Such evidence is common across the Dales suggesting that 
the earthworks that we now see are of more recent origin than thought 


Plate 92: Wall line in West Bolton showing early wall in section in the wall face, in the centre of the photograph, with a bank 
representing the demolished earlier wall running beneath the existing wall, visible on this side. Like the wall shown in PI.91 
this phenomenon is very common in wall faces across the Dales 


much more to them. Many gates lie across the interiors 


of medieval or earlier buildings, the trodden interiors © 


used as the equivalent of modern hardcore put down 
by farmers, another example of surveying earthworks 
and walls together (P1.94). Occasionally, contemporary 
gaps are met with in early walls. Some of these have 
been deliberately filled in antiquity with end-set 
orthostats. A clue to early access points are abandoned 
trackways or hollow ways which lead to a now blank 
field wall (P1.95). A form of ‘gate’ no longer in use is 
where the wall line is parallel but offset and overlaps, 
creating a short narrow passageway along the length 
of the wall. This allows animals to be driven against 
the wall face from either side of the wall line. A simple 
hurdle or fleck across the passage could secure it. 
These have only been noted as earthworks; no evi- 
dence for them has been noted in standing walls, and 
their existence is unknown to farmers in the Dales. 


There has been growing interest in understanding 
the Dales walls over the past few years. For this to 
develop in a positive way there has to be a consensus 
of approach and recording, use of a common termi- 
nology and an awareness of what has been done for 
the study to move forward. 


6.4 Crafts and industries 


The Yorkshire Dales supported a wide range of crafts 
and industries during the medieval period, many of 
which no longer exist. Some of these are associated 
with daily farming life, such as farriers, smiths and the 
many wood-using craftsmen. Others were fully inte- 
grated industries involving a wide range of craftsmen, 
such as the textile industry, which was both vibrant and 
widespread. It is clear from medieval West Yorkshire 
that the medieval textile industry was run in the same 
way as the iron industry, through men who ran the 
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equivalent in modern times of a company, groups of 
workers who each contributed their skills to successive 
stages in the making of the product, in this case cloth. 
While there is not the same wealth of surviving court 
roll evidence for the Dales, there is sufficient evidence 
to show that it was just as strong. One major source is 
the 1379 Poll Tax for the old West Riding (Greenstreet 
1882), which covers the southern part of the survey 
area, south of the Wensleydale/Coverdale watershed 
(Fig.125). Many of the processes involved in cloth pro- 
duction are reflected in occupation names, as opposed 
to craft type surnames (as these could be hereditary 
with the person having no connection with the craft 
involved). Fullers, for example, illustrate the density of 
the industry (Fig.56). It is clear from manorial account 
rolls that many of the fulling mills were water powered, 
implied by items needed for their repair. The demise of 
the industry in Wensleydale is charted through the 
Lordship of Middleham account rolls. From 1465/6 the 
Aysgarth mills disappear, and then successive ones 
eastwards until the Middleham mill is recorded as hav- 
ing no income in 1532/3. Just as the demise of corn-mills 
reflect the end of serious arable farming, so the decline 
of fulling mills marks the end of textile production on a 
commercial scale. Linen was made extensively across 
the Dales. A range of materials and processes involved 
in the linen production is found in field- and minor 
names, adding to the pioneering work by Mary 
Higham in the 1980s (Higham 1989; 1993). 


Plate 93: Remains of a square banqueting tower in the park 
of Bolton Castle. The field wall was in existence by 1660 and 
cuts the tower in two. A cornerstone lies in the foreground 
and the tower wall surviving in the field wall, with larger 
former tower wall stones gradually fading away either side 
in the present wall. The height of the former tower wall in 
the field wall suggests that the tower must have still been 
about 1.5m high when the present wall line was construct- 
ed before 1660. Located on Fig.105, b 


Plate 94: Gateway across a former long narrow building at Middle Barn, upper Bishopdale. The re-use of former medieval 
and earlier building sites as gateways in post-medieval wall lines is common across the Dales, presumably taking advantage 


of the hardened interior surface 
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Plate 95: Access way through a large medieval boulder and orthostat wall at Bordley. The holloway to the gap 1s clearly seen, 
as are the orthostats which have been used to block the gap, probably during the Middle Ages 


The most surprising evidence has come from min- 
eral working. The lead industry is well known from 
the 16th century onwards, but a variety of scattered 
occupation names, field- and minor place-names, doc- 
umentary evidence and fieldwork suggests that it had 
a more important role in the medieval period than 
previously thought. 

The most spectacular field evidence has come from 
iron smelting, where the documentary evidence is mea- 
gre. Jervaulx Abbey was granted the right to peripatetic 
smelting in the Forest of Wensleydale. This grant not 
only specified the form of the site but that it had to be 
reinstated when the workers moved on. It is probably 
this last point that has made them difficult to locate, 
although Tim Laurie has located some in Raydale. The 
Forest of Barden sustained a substantial ironworking 
industry based on the documentary evidence for the 
early 14th century. A series of large sites has been found 
on the upper edges of both sides of Wharfedale, most 
with associated 13th and 14th century pottery. 

The most surprising find has been the extensive 
water-powered sites. Medieval water-powered com- 
plexes containing both domestic and service facilities 
are well documented in the eastern Pennines 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 774-89; 1985), but these have only 
recently been recognised in the landscape. A combina- 
tion of references to numerous people called Irnman 
(Ironman), including females, in court rolls for 1449 and 
1450, the name of the present farm called Smelter (doc- 
umented from 1449), the presence of a large density of 
natural ironstone nodules at the head of the Bishopdale 
valley exposed in stream sides and used as wall stones, 
and a detailed field survey, have identified an extensive 
water-powered ironworking complex at the head of 
Bishopdale on both the Back Gill and the Kidstone Gill 
(Moorhouse 1995; Fig.100). The forges, top loading fur- 
naces and ore crushers were water powered on leats, 
while ore washing took place on separate leats. Water 
came from an extensive and complex system of artificial 


water courses which ran along the tops of either side of 
the steep valley, collected the issues of springs down the 
slope, and funnelled the water through header tanks to 
the leats on which the furnaces and forges lay (Pls. 
96-7). Access to the leats from the streams was by 
means of the falltrough system (see above). Long nar- 
row terraces lay on the hill slopes immediately above 
the open topped furnaces, which have been interpreted 
as covered charcoal stores. Continuously charging fur- 
naces would require a considerable quantity of charcoal 
close to the furnaces, quantities that would be a con- 
stant strain on local woodland. It is likely that, for the 
number of furnaces working together here, woodland 
management was practised to supply the timber, as 
occurred for the West Yorkshire complexes. It is possible 
that the wood could eventually have been brought 
from some distance, as occurred with wood for the lead 
smelting furnace at Kettlewell in 1484-5 (PRO DL 
29/648/10487). In Bishopdale the occupants of nearby 
abandoned medieval settlements can be shown by their 
surnames to have been workers at the ironworks. A net- 
work of interconnecting abandoned terraced track- 
ways, running underneath the present field walls, 
suggests that the three nuclei of this vast complex were 
contemporary, rather than successors to each other 
(Fig.100). The absence of any direct references to misde- 
meanours or licenses in the court rolls, and the presence 
of people in the Bishopdale valley called ‘Ironman’ as a 
surname or byname, rather than a craft description, 
suggests that the vast complex was out of use by 1449. 

A similar though much smaller complex with 
extensive water systems and header tanks has been 
surveyed at Smithy Hill, Addingham in Wharfedale 
(Moorhouse 1996), while Geoff Blacker has identified a 
massive sequence of sites with header tanks running 
down the Smelt Maria Dyke in Dacre township in 
Nidderdale, the name of the watercourse perpetuating 
the monastic origin of the ironworking with St Mary’s, 
or Fountains Abbey (Blacker et al. 1996). 
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Plate 96: Principal header tank on the vast tronworking complex on the Back Gill at the head of Bishopdale (Fig.100). 
Abandoned before 1449. There were standing walls on this extensive complex, which were levelled during the bad winter 
storms of 1995-6, months before the site was surveyed 


Plate 97: Exposed coursed boulder revetting to the pond shown in PI.96 near the corner behind the tree in the centre of the pho- 
tograph. All sides to the pond are stone revetted, and augering of the pond suggests it is c.1m deep in silt with a stone base 
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6.5 Tarns 


Tarns may seem an unusual subject to study in the 
medieval period, but they were magnets for settle- 
ment from the earliest times, including the Middle 
Ages. Malham Tarn and the recently drained 
Giggleswick Tarn are well known, but over 100 have 
been identified so far by ‘tarn’ related names, many 
from the Ist edn 6 inch OS maps and the Tithe Award 
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lists, and some have been located from fieldwork 
(P1.98). Others have been recognised by the appropri- 
ate shape of contour lines on OS maps, but these are 
restricted to where the contour happens to coincide 
with the tarn plan. Three particularly good drained 
examples have been located through fieldwork, to the 
north-west of Far Borwins, Bainbridge (SD91159013), 
and east of Leas House Farm, Askrigg (SD94209170) 
(Fig.113), both in Wensleydale and both with extensive 


Plate 98: Large bowl-shaped depression from a dried out tarn west of Pry Hill, Bainbridge. The former shoreline is sur- 
rounded by earthworks of former activity. Such tarns surrounded by earthworks of relict landscapes are very common across 


the Dales 


Plate 99: The central part of a large drained tarn north of Skipton, referred to as an eelery in 1437-8 and called Alanwath. 
The B6265 seen here runs across a shallow causeway, probably on the line of the wath or ford of the 1437-8 name 
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well preserved earthworks around them. The third 
lies south-west of Arncliffe Cote in Littondale 
(SD9420702), the centre of a large relict landscape. All 
drained tarn sites examined so far have earthworks 
around or associated with them, and in some cases, 
such as at Borwins, Bainbridge, these are extensive, 
complicated and well preserved. 

Some former tarns are vast in area. The recently 
published flints from Sweet Side and Lea Green, 
Grassington (Cherry 1998) when plotted are scattered 
around the shores of a large dry tarn astride the 
Conistone/Grassington township boundary. A large 
and now drained tarn existed to the west of Linton 
(Raistrick and Blackburn 1938; Bartley et al. 1990, 
611-12). Its remnants, known as Linton Mires, are 
shown as water filled on Jeffreys’ map of Yorkshire of 
1775. Fieldwork around its former shoreline has locat- 
ed a number of settlement sites with circular huts. 

Some tarns are mentioned in medieval documents. 
In 1437/8 the purchase of eels was recorded from 
Alanwath (Whitaker 1878, 439; BL Edgerton 3144, m. 
5r.), now a drained but well-preserved tarn and 
medieval fishery north of Skipton and bisected by the 
B6265 road (P1.99), forming part of what is known geo- 
logically as ‘Lake Eller’ (Gregory 1907). A series of sur- 
viving ‘tarn’ field names lie to the north. Malham Tarn 
is perhaps the best known example of a medieval fish- 
ery, but there are others. Eshton Tarn was an impor- 
tant fishery, but it was four times larger in the 13th 
century than it is today (Whitaker 1878, 240), a com- 
mon phenomenon suggesting that any related shore 
edge fishing structures or installations may now be 
some distance from the present shoreline. A number 
of tarns lie astride medieval township boundaries, 
such as that at Eshton and that astride the 
Coniston/Grassington boundary mentioned above. 
For the kinds of detail to be found around these tarns, 
perhaps the best documented is Locker Tarn on the 
moors above West Bolton in Wensleydale. A series of 
early 14th century deeds describe rights such as access 


and where nets were to be laid out (Brown 1914, 47-8, 


no.113; NYCRO ZBO/MC/21, 23). 

Clearly tarns are important in locating the presence 
of early prehistoric occupation, but their importance 
does not rest there. They have been mentioned here 
because they are one of many elements in the land- 
scape that are not peculiar to any one period. They 
emphasise the need to examine landscapes in their 
entirety, within meaningful historical boundaries, and 
see what comes out of the results. 


7. Epilogue 

This paper has presented the philosophy behind this 
long term project, illustrated the way in which the inter 
disciplinary work is being approached by looking at a 
number of themes, and considered some of the interim 
results and the effect that they have on identifying and 
understanding the medieval landscape of the Yorkshire 
Dales. The medieval landscape developed from that 
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created over the previous millennia, and particularly in 
the uplands from the Scandinavian period. Post- 
medieval landscapes have as their nucleus those which 
developed over the previous 500 years. As much of the 
area being studied is upland landscapes, their greatest 
influence came from monastic institutions and this is 
still evident in the dispersed farms, a medieval frame- 
work which too has antecedents in the Scandinavian 
and earlier periods. The monastic landscape reflects in 
many ways the continual development of land use 
through time, with successive influences developing 
and reshaping what had gone before. 

Recording large scale total landscapes, including 
earthworks, buildings and field walls, within recon- 
structed medieval township units, has been very 
rewarding. The form and relationship of successive 
overlying landscapes from earliest times to the docu- 
mented medieval landscapes is beginning to be unrav- 
elled, and the traditional currency of some well known 
Dales monument types is beginning to be questioned. 
Landscapes traditionally associated with the late pre- 
historic and Romano-British periods are likely to have 
earlier antecedents and continue much later than was 
thought, such as the extensive settlement and field 
system complexes in the lower valley sides in upper 
Wharfedale and elsewhere. Many of the features of 
the medieval landscape known through documents 
and name evidence, but not previously recognised 
through traditional fieldwork approaches have been 
identified. The numerous components of field furni- 
ture, particularly stackgarths and helms, and the 
growing number of horse studs are examples of many. 

Such an approach allows landscapes to be seen 
together in their true setting and enables chronologi- 
cal relationships to emerge. It can also provide a firm 


_ basis for the currency and floruit of landscape forms 


and their development. Here, in crude terms, we are 
beginning to see the hub of landscape work: what is it, 
how old is it and how long did it last? 

The study of landscapes is usually portrayed as a 
subject that can be enjoyed and contributed to by 
everybody. While this is true, it has to be approached 
with the necessary skill, awareness and experience. 
Documents and names cannot be delved into by the 
unwary. Small scale excavation is still seen as the 
panacea for understanding past landscapes, simply 
because a ‘site’ exists, and these are often excavated 
without an appreciation or awareness of well pre- 
served palimsest earthwork landscapes of which the 
‘site’ forms part. Field survey requires a form of long- 
term traditional style apprenticeship, in the same way 
the RCHME formerly trained its field staff. Dales land- 
scapes cannot be satisfactorily understood using the 
levels, skills and techniques mostly employed today, 
or of the levels used to manage these important land- 
scapes. The production of sketch surveys is becoming 
a quick and economical way of recording landscapes, 
sadly a reprehensible step, and an approach that a 
skilled fieldworker would never use to understand the 
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Plate 100: Earthworks of planned settlement at Haw Field, Kettlewell. Regularly planned settlements and associated field 
systems of this type adorn the sides of upper Wharfedale, Littondale and elsewhere, typified by that at Paradise opposite and 
on the east side of the valley (P1.101) and by the more complex landscape at Thornsber Barn, Littondale (Fig.103; P1.65). Their 
date range is an enigma, but the Thornsber Barn survey suggests the more complex are multi-period up to the medieval peri- 
od. It is hoped that the proposed large scale survey will resolve the date of these common landscape types (Photo: © R. White/ 


YDP169/7, 15/8/1995) 


Dales subtle landscapes. Aerial photography has 
developed into a discipline all of its own, and is being 
seen as an end in itself rather than a contribution to an 
end. Hence landscapes are being interpreted from aer- 
ial photography plots, without an appreciation of the 
complexity of the detailed evidence and relationships 
which cannot be seen in the photographs, and which 
can only be revealed by detailed field survey. Sketch 
survey and aerial photography have both played a 
part in the recent interpretation of the deserted 


medieval village at Walburn in the mouth of Swaledale 
(Fleming 1998a, 108-10; Horne 1994), which contrasts 
with the result of a measured field survey of the vil- 
lage earthworks, manor site, and surrounding field 
system (see Fig.101) and detailed work on the large 
collection of scattered medieval documents. 

The last ten years of the project has highlighted 
many ways forward for our understanding of the 
Dales landscapes, similar directions which have come 
in parallel and independently from the important 
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Plate 101: Settlement earthworks in regularly planned landscape at Paradise, opposite that shown in Haw Fields in P1.100 
(Photo: © R.White/YDNPA ANY 329/06 28/10/1987) 


work of Andrew Fleming in Swaledale (e.g. Fleming 
1998a). Much of this philosophy flies against the trend 
in the region from management, commercial and aca- 
demic work, which is often uncoordinated and under- 
taken in isolation. Similarly, management at all levels 
from national bodies downwards is taking place at a 
very low level of appreciation of the Dales landscapes 
and is embodying very traditional, now outdated, 
approaches. The results of much of the management, 
conservation, preservation and hence interpretation 

of earthwork landscapes are made to seem more 
acceptable because it is carried out by professionals 
and academics. There needs to be co-ordination and 
co-operation between all those working on the historic 
landscape of the Yorkshire Dales. 


One of the biggest problems is the levels and skills 
necessary in recording landscapes. While field surveys 
are created for many purposes, first and foremost they 
have to be accurate representations of what is being 
recorded. Earthwork surveys are the start of under- 
standing the landscape concerned, and not the end. 
As such the basic record has to be as accurate as possi- 
ble for it to be developed. What is needed is a fully co- 


_ordinated approach using all parties involved, 


whether they are professional or not. We need to tack- 
le the understanding of the unique landscape of the 
Yorkshire Dales, using the latest proven approaches 
and the necessary skills to allow it to happen. 

The limitations of aerial photography work has 
been mentioned above. All the dale-side field systems 
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Figure 124; Location of surveyed landscapes in Wensleydale and Bishopdale forming part of the project. For the general set- 
ting of surveyed landscapes within the Yorkshire Dales see Fig.125. Details are given in Table 13 


Figure 125: Location of surveyed landscapes forming part of the project. For details of the inset see Fig.124. Details are given 
in Table 13 
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Table 13: Landscapes surveyed as part of the project. They are located on Figs 124-5 


OF WNeR 


Township 


Askrigg 
Askrigg 
Askrigg 
Askrigg 
Nappa 


Nappa 
East Bolton 


East Bolton 
East Bolton 


East Bolton 


East Bolton 


East Bolton 
East Bolton 


West Bolton 
West Bolton 
Bainbridge 
Bainbridge 
Bainbridge 
Aysgarth 
West Witton 
West Witton 


Thoralby 
Thoralby 


Newbiggin 
Bishopdale 


Bishopdale 


Bishopdale 
Bishopdale 


Bishopdale 
Bishopdale 
Walburn 
Bellerby 
Wensley 


Middleham 
Middleham 


Arncliffe 
Linton 


Thorpe 
Barden 


Barden 


Grid 
reference 


$D935915 
$D941916 
$D950914 
$D952917 
$D965907 


$D968907 


SE033918 


SE035916 
SE034919 


SE029920 


SE026914 


SE021917 
SE039917 


SE019913 
SE015915 
$D933899 
5D931897 
$D933899 
$D999887 
SE035893 
SE036887 


SD998868 
$D981852 


$D99984 
$D968834 


$D961827 


$D963826 
$D957823 


$D957819 
$D957820 
SE112959 
SE105927 
SE084887 


SE126873 
SE126873 


$D918724 
SE003622 


SE012618 
SE050573 


SE055567 


Bolton Abbey SE074541 


Bolton Abbey SE074541 


Malham 
Nesfield 
Middleton 
Addingham 


$D904646 
SE098493 
SE110491 


Area 
surveyed 
mxXm 


200 x 390 
250 x 190 
500x300 
600X330 
400 x 500 


130 x 120 
300 x 200 


500 650 
510X130 


840x600 


Scale 


1:500 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 


1:500 
1:500 


1:1000 
1:500 


1:500 


1190x1000 1:1000 


300 x 420 
290x430 


1360 x 960 
600x180 
300 x 270 
180 x 180 
600X530 
360 x 280 
440 x 470 
270X210 


210X250 
530250 


250 x 230 
300 x 400 


1350 950 


500x700 
300 x 200 


580 x 600 
200 X 250 
650X575 
225 X 260 
280 x 260 


500 x 360 
500x360 


380370 
400 x 400 


560530 
280 x 360 


300 x 290 
600 x 600 


390 x 600 


250 x 410 
190x160 
200 x 150 
1300 x 900 


1:500 
1:500 


1:1000 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 
1:1000 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 


1:500 
1:500 


1:500 
1:500 


1:1000 


1:500 
1:500 


1:1000 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 


1:500 
1:500 


1:500 


1:500 


1:2500 
1:500 


1:500 
1:500 


1:500 


1:500 
1:500 
1:500 
1:500 


Common name 


Ray Bank 
Leas House 
Town Head 
High Field 
Nappa Hall 


Stoned Horse Park 
Bolton Castle 
private gardens 
Bolton Castle 
greater gardens 
Bolton Castle 


Quarry 
Ellerlands 


East Bolton fields 


Intake Plantation 
East End Farm 


West Bolton fields 
West Bolton village 


Bain House 
Crossley’s Barn 


Landscape description 


?medieval farm complex 

medieval horse stud within earlier earthwork 
complex multi-phase multi-period field system 
complex multi-phase multi-period field system 
medieval and later gardens, medieval mill over 
earlier landscape 

medieval horse stud 

much damaged private garden west of castle 


much damaged medieval garden south of castle 
medieval quarry complex 


Ellerlands Edge and garden north of castle, 
medieval and post-medieval rabbit warrens, 
medieval quarries over earlier landscapes 
complex multi-phase, multi period township 
field system 

medieval settlement and water mill 

Rievaulx Abbey’s grange, late medieval vicarage 
and medieval water mill 

complex multi-phase, multi-periodtownship 
field system 

deserted medieval village of West Bolton 
medieval manorial complex of Bainbridge 
complex of multi-phase rectilinear and square 
platforms 


south of Bainbridge setting for 16 and 17 


Town End 
Temple Farm 


chapel site 


Thoralby village 
Crooksby 


Mill Gill mill 
Ribba Farm 
Langrigg 


Smelter 
Cat Puss Barn 


New Barn 
Kidstones 
Walburn 

T' Old Ruins 
Stables 


William’s Hill 
Straight Lane 


Thornsber Barn 
Laverack Barn 


Bailey Hill 
Barden Tower 


Low Laithe 
Rack Ridding Farm 


Priory precinct 


Abbot Hills 

Bergh 

Middleton Lodge 
Plumtree Banks 


shrunken medieval village of Aysgarth 
northern part of Templar preceptory precinct, 
including original nucleus 

secondary centre of preceptory estate and its 
precincts 

abandoned medieval tenements 

deserted early medieval village and manor 
complex 

deserted medieval mill complex 

medieval and earlier field systems and 
settlements 

multi-phase, multi-period field systems, 
settlement and medieval iron working 
complex medieval iron working landscape 
water powered medieval iron working furnace 
and forge complex 

rectilinear fields, trackway and settlement 
settlement of circular building platforms 
deserted medieval village of Walburn, manor 
site and surrounding field system 

settlement of circular building platforms 
within rectilinear enclosures 

early medieval settlement with overlaying 
?horse stud 

ringwork and bailey over late Saxon landscape 
settlement and trackways around excavated 
Roman hypocaust 

complex multi-phased, multi-period settlement 
and field system 

complex multi-phase, multi-period field system 
and settlement 

medieval field system 

Barden Tower plan and wall elevation surveys, 
precinct and building quarries 

medieval fishpond complex 

Bolton Priory’s principal home farm complex 
of Riddings 

Priory precinct with overlying early 18th 
century farm 

Bolton Priory’s sheephouse 

deserted medieval farmstead of Bergh 

gardens attached to Middleton Lodge 
prehistoric to post-medieval field system, late 
medieval to 18th century manor complex and 
late medieval iron-working complex 


Fig. no. 


107, 111 
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Interim 
accounts, all 
Moorhouse 


1991b, 29 
1993a, 19 


1993a, 19-20 


1993a, 21 
1993a, 20-1 


1991b, 27-9; 
1993a, 25 
1991a, 29 
1993a, 23-4 


1993a, 22-3 


1993a, 24; 
1996 
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surveyed, and particularly the three adjoining Bolton 
townships in Wensleydale, have revealed an infinitely 
more complex landscape than could ever be gained 
from the many purpose-taken archaeological aerial 
photographs which cover them. While aerial pho- 
tographs at their best provide a very basic outline of 
the earthwork archaeological landscape, they cannot 
and should not be used as the basis for interpreting 
historic landscapes seen on them. It has to be accurate 
field survey that provides the primary record for its 
interpretation, with air photography forming one of 
the many support roles. 

Work so far has been concerned with identifying 
and understanding the basic framework of the cultur- 
al structures of the Dales, from documentation and 
field survey. Further field survey is proposed as part of 
the original brief, followed in the long term by record- 
ing landscapes whose importance has emerged as a 
result of the project. These include: the extensive com- 
plex of earthworks on Outgang Hill in Kilnsey town- 
ship (P1.81), which documentation and name evidence 
suggests is the core of Fountains Abbey’s administra- 
tive complex in Craven; Tor Dyke and its complex 
multi-phased associated hinterland at the head of 
Coverdale; the vast sheephouse complex at Arncliffe 
Cote in Littondale (P1.82), one of Fountains Abbey’s 
more important farm complexes in Craven; and a large 
sample of the settlement groups down the sides of 
Wharfedale, typified by that at Thornsber Barn, 
Littondale (Fig.103; P1.65), and those at Haw Field, 
Kettlewell (P1.100) and Paradise, Kettlewell (P1.101). It 
is intended to look at some of the large number of 
landscape features which are well documented but 
which we know little about on the ground, surveyed 
within their landscape setting. These range from the 
variety of medieval horse stud centres to the features 
associated with the working of and access to turbary 
and pasture grounds. Future work will also be target- 
ed on refining the understanding of landscape fea- 
tures revealed during survey work. One group 
consists of the numerous components of what I have 
termed ‘field furniture’, helms, stackgarths, field barns 


and many other vestiges of features scattered through- — 


out the field systems of all periods. It is intended to 
survey them at a standard scale, place them in typo- 
logical groups, then carry out selective geophysical 
survey, to be followed up by problem-orientated 
excavation. Another group to be so treated are the 
numerous types of medieval earthwork houses. The 
work will be published initially in a series of thematic 
papers (a preliminary being Moorhouse 2002). The 
ultimate aim is to publish the result of all the work in 
a combined Victoria County History-type and Royal 
Commission modern-style inventory format. Detailed 
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academic reporting of the results of the work and the 
sources and processes followed are essential, but of 
greater importance is its presentation in a popular for- 
mat. A series of booklets are proposed, such as that on 
walks along medieval perambulations. 

Lastly, much of the work could not have been pos- 
sible without the support of one group of people, and 
that is the Dales farmers. They not only farm and man- 
age the landscape, but they have been the custodians 
of the historic landscape of the Yorkshire Dales over 
many centuries. They have a considerable knowledge 
of their own natural environment. The movement of 
water within the limestones and the micro variations 
in soil types are two examples. An appreciation of this 
unique knowledge is essential if the archaeological 
landscape is to be understood. I dedicate this paper to 
them. They were willing to impart this vast knowledge 
and wisdom to an ‘off cumed’un’ without which my 
understanding of the historic landscape of the Dales 
would be very much poorer. 
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18. Regional Frameworks for Medieval Rural Settlement 
Stuart Wrathmell 


Summary 


Medieval rural settlement in Yorkshire is neither distinctive 
nor cohesive: it displays the forms and varieties that can be 
found in many other parts of England. This contribution 
therefore recommends that construction of a regional 
research strategy should be informed, from the start, by 
national research strategies and frameworks. The research 
issues identified on this basis should be used to guide the 
resource assessment and subsequent research agenda. 


Key words: medieval, rural settlement, Yorkshire 


1. Introduction 


The study of archaeology, like that of history, can be 
pitched at various levels, each of which may have an 
entirely satisfactory outcome. It can be a very personal 
journey around the landscape of one’s own communi- 
ty, or an equally personal exploration of particular 
themes or categories that have engaged one’s interest. 
It can be a brief and selective excursion into a broad 
field, or an attempt at a comprehensive record of a 
small part of the archaeological resource. None of these 
activities overtly requires a national, regional or even 
local research agenda; but all ultimately find their 
meaning in past research frameworks, in the construc- 
tions placed upon archaeological discoveries by 
previous generations of researchers. 

Such frameworks are required more obviously 
when the study of archaeology takes place on a pro- 
fessional rather than a personal basis: when effort and 
resources might be devoted with equal enthusiasm to 
one of a number of topics, themes or regions. They are 
the means by which the intellectual basis for choosing 
one rather than another can be demonstrated. This is 
why they are of such concern to organisations like 
English Heritage, which are faced with having to jus- 
tify the choices they make in the disbursement of pub- 
lic funds for archaeological activity. The appropriate 
framework may be international, national, regional or 
local in its scope, depending upon the circumstances. 
The current emphasis on regional agenda and frame- 
works should no doubt be seen in the context of the 
current political drive towards regional government: 
like regional planning guidance and regional cultural 
strategies they will inform and guide local initiatives. 
Furthermore, just as the local research frameworks 
find their context in regional agenda, so regional 
frameworks should have reference to national agenda. 

The concept of a nested hierarchy of frameworks is 
fundamental to the approach adopted here to 
medieval settlement research. To give it substance, we 
could argue that, on one level, every known group of 
medieval settlement remains in Yorkshire has some 
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importance. To go beyond this, however, requires com- 
parison; and comparison cannot be undertaken with- 
out the construction of criteria for comparison. We 
may, for example, define a particular form of settle- 
ment and then argue that it is of special significance 
because it is rare or unique; or, to the contrary, because 
it typifies the ‘norm’. Across England there is, howev- 
er, enormous variation in settlement morphology; 
therefore we have to establish the context of ‘rare’ or 
‘normal’ forms: in the locality, in the region, or in the 
country as a whole. The view from each of these levels 
will provide a different perspective. 

A further matter that has to be addressed is: what 
constitutes a region? For the purposes of research, the 
‘Yorkshire’ region has no existence in archaeological 
data. What has brought people together in YARFF is 
structure and identity among archaeologists, not some 
fundamental commonality of archaeological evidence. 
For over a century Yorkshire has had a strong county 
archaeological society, which now has active ‘period’ 
sections; it has an active and vocal CBA regional 
group; it has its own English Heritage regional 
directorate, with a designated English Heritage 
Commissioner. There is, on the other hand, nothing 
‘Yorkshire’ about medieval settlement in Yorkshire: the 
historic county displays as much variation in settle- 
ment forms as anywhere else in England; equally, 
what is found in Yorkshire can be found in many other 
counties. One could argue, for example, that the 
Yorkshire Wolds would be better lumped with the 
‘wold’ landscapes of the East Midlands, whose com- 
mon experience and identity have been so brilliantly 
pieced together by Harold Fox (1989). In terms of 
medieval rural settlement and the land-use which 
generated settlement characteristics, ‘the Wolds’ 
would create a far more coherent region than any 
combination of the historic or recent administrative 
counties which encompass them. Or to take another 
example, a comparison of some intriguing medieval 
settlement structures in Holderness (Harvey 1981, 
fig.27) with similar ones in north Lincolnshire (Russell 
1995, map 5), strongly suggests a unity of experience 
unaffected by the intervention of the Humber estuary. 
Whilst practical, managerial, financial and even social 
considerations validate the construction of research 
frameworks for Yorkshire, any such framework is 
liable to be seriously flawed for research purposes 
unless it has been informed by a wider perspective 
(Roberts and Wrathmell 1998, 114). 


2. National Frameworks 


From roughly the late 1940s to the early 1980s, the 
national framework for medieval rural settlement 
research was stable and unambiguous. It was formu- 
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lated and elaborated principally by Maurice Beresford 
and John Hurst, and was based upon the archaeologi- 
cal site type which became known as the ‘deserted 
medieval village’ (DMV). A DMV Research Group was 
set up under the guidance of Beresford and Hurst to 
collect information on such sites throughout Britain, 
and to sponsor research - documentary studies, field 
survey and excavation - on particular examples. As a 
consequence of Beresford’s appointment to a post at 
Leeds University, the Yorkshire region played a promi- 
nent part in the evolution of DMV studies, both in 
general surveys (Beresford 1951; 1955), and in the 
excavation of particular sites. Wharram Percy, on the 
Yorkshire Wolds, was the Group’s principal research 
excavation (Beresford and Hurst 1990). It was enor- 
mously influential for 40 years, not only providing 
models of village and farmstead development but also 
serving as a training ground for many of those stu- 
dents who would eventually undertake their own 
research on medieval settlements. Elsewhere in 
Yorkshire, by contrast, the mid-1950s excavation of a 
dispersed farmstead near Sedbergh (Addyman et al. 
1963) caused little stir because at that stage it had no 
research context. As one of a series of farmsteads form- 
ing a hamlet in Ashbeck Gill (SMR records, Cumbria 
County Council), it could have proved a valuable 
counterpoint to Wharram had circumstances permit- 
ted its development as a long-term research project. 
In the event, it was not until the early 1980s that 
there was a major shift in focus, from DMVs (the rep- 
resentatives of medieval nucleated settlements) to 
medieval dispersed settlements. The course of this 
change has been summarised elsewhere (Roberts and 
Wrathmell 1998, 110-11). It signified the recognition 
that nucleated settlement in the Middle Ages had 
dominated only part of the English landscape: a broad 
band running from Northumberland to Dorset. The 
areas on either side had been dominated by farm- 
steads grouped in small clusters, or isolated within 
their own grounds. Yorkshire’s early contribution to 
this realignment of research interest came from West 


Yorkshire, where ‘minor settlements, including ham- | 


lets and single farmsteads... form the principal types 
of settlement in the western uplands of the county’ 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 585). In the township of 
Northowram, for example, nearly 40 separate settle- 
ments are recorded in medieval documentation 
(Moorhouse 1981b, 603-6). Rather later on the stage 
was another of the county’s main dispersed settle- 
ment areas, the North York Moors (Harrison and 
Roberts 1989, 94-104; Harrison 1990b). 

The increasing awareness of dispersed settlement 
at a national level is reflected in the Medieval 
Settlement Research Group’s current policy statement 
(MSRG 1996). As this represents the considered view 
of many of the leading medieval settlement scholars in 
England, it seems worth quoting here, with the per- 
mission of the MSRG, the paragraphs dealing with 
Research and Survey: 
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1. Research into medieval settlements can cover 
whole counties or regions, or be concentrated on a 
single site, but normally a study should take into 
account the territory attached to farms, hamlets, or 
villages, and the estate to which the settlements 
belonged, which could be large and contain many 
settlements. The inhabitants depended on a partic- 
ular territory and its resources for their living, and 
their use and experience of the land should be a 
dimension of any study, as should their relation- 
ship with higher authority. But research should 
also embrace a wider region, as transhumance, 
trade, and contacts with centres of government 
and religion took people out of their immediate 
neighbourhood, and villages and farms will be bet- 
ter understood if they can be compared with the 
types of settlement that developed around them. 
Settlement forms, building techniques and farming 
methods all help to define the special character and 
culture of a region, so the study of the wider con- 
text of settlements extends understanding of 
regional frameworks. Recent projects which have 
shown the value of this broad multidisciplinary 
‘landscape’ approach to the study of rural settle- 
ments include those at Wharram Percy (N. Yorks), 
Raunds (Northants) and Shapwick (Somerset). 
These have all used a nucleated village and its large 
territory as the main focus of research. 


2. Although it is convenient to use a period like the 


Middle Ages to define a field of enquiry, and this 
allows research to achieve a depth of understand- 
ing, no period should be studied in isolation. We 
must be aware that the landscape of the medieval 
period had usually been settled and cultivated for 
millennia, and that prehistoric and Roman patterns 
of land holding and exploitation influenced their 
medieval successors. There should be a similar 
awareness of the subsequent development of sites 
and their surroundings in the post-medieval period. 
Studies of periods of transition are also important. 
3. Research should embrace every type of rural settle- 
ment. The great variety of settlement forms 
deserves to be reflected in research, from the farm 
and hamlet to the large village and incipient mar- 
ket town. (The conventional dividing line between 
a village and a hamlet is based on a minimum vil- 
lage size of six households). In the same way farms, 
hamlets and villages which are wholly or partly 
inhabited should not be neglected in favour of 
abandoned sites. Subsequent occupation will not 
have always destroyed the earlier below-ground 
evidence, and the plan of streets and boundaries 
will preserve the form of much earlier settlements. 
Local vernacular architecture should also be stud- 
ied: buildings from the medieval period should be 
recorded and analysed in their landscape context, 
as their form and layout is an important part of the 
medieval landscape; early post-medieval buildings 
can provide valuable indications of a continuing 
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local building tradition. Churches, guild halls and 

houses provide invaluable evidence of wealth, 

social structure and mentality at the community, 
family and household level. 

4. Lists of deserted medieval villages and moated 
sites have been prepared by the Groups which pre- 
ceded the MSRG, and much good work has been 
done in listing settlement sites in general in the 
Sites and Monuments Records (SMRs) maintained 
by local authorities. However, some types of site 
(particularly farmsteads and hamlets) are less well 
recorded than others, and a clear distinction is not 
always made between different types of site, so a 
long-term aim must be to enhance the data in the 
SMRs. 

5. Survey programmes provide an important means 
of discovering new sites, and for increasing our 
understanding of known sites. Survey techniques 
include aerial photography, the planning of earth- 
works, geophysical investigation, fieldwalking, soil 
sampling and documentary research. Each of these 
methods is valuable in itself, but they produce the 
best results if carried out in combination, and if 
they are applied to the surrounding territory as 
well as to the settlement sites themselves. Survey is 
essential for the preparation of site management 
plans. It is also a necessary part of any excavation 
programme. And in the event that a threatened 
landscape cannot be saved by statutory protection 
a full survey should be made for the benefit of 
future research. 

6. Interdisciplinary research is likely to yield the most 
satisfying results. The material evidence should be 
investigated through field survey, excavation and 
analysis of environmental samples. Documentary 
evidence should be studied alongside the material 
culture. Significant advances in knowledge are 
likely, on the basis of past experience, to proceed 
from dialogues between archaeologists, historians, 
geographers, place-name scholars, students of ver- 
nacular architecture and those who work on bone 
and plant remains. New thinking will be informed 
by theoretical perspectives in archaeology, such as 
recent work on space, and on the role of exchange 
and social organisation in buildings and settle- 
ments. 

A further element in the formation of a national 
context for rural settlement is the recent mapping of 
mid-19th century settlement undertaken on behalf of 
English Heritage (Roberts and Wrathmell 1998, 95-100; 
Roberts and Wrathmell 2000a). This work was under- 
taken primarily for management purposes, to provide 
regional contexts for the process of selecting settle- 
ment sites for statutory preservation. It seemed, at the 
same time, to offer a national framework for certain 
aspects of settlement research. The map shown in 
Fig.126 is Brian Roberts’s map of dispersed and nucle- 
ated settlement in the mid-19th century. Based on first 
edition Ordnance Survey data, this constitutes the first 
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point at which comprehensive, uniform and accurate 
national data are available for the sizes and density of 
settlements. The map shows nucleated settlements 
individually as black circles, and the size and density 
of dispersed settlements through area shading. 

The patterning on the map indicates clearly the 
band of territory, which we have designated the 
Central Province, where nucleated forms of settlement 
predominate: the densities of villages are greatest, and 
dispersed settlements are sparse (light shading). On 
either side, the Northern and Western Province and 
the South-eastern Province contain a much thinner 
scatter of villages and, except for sparsely inhabited 
regions, much more dense distributions of dispersed 
settlements indicated by dark shading. Some aspects 
of the 19th century patterning will, of course, have 
been of recent origin: changes resulting from industri- 
alisation. There is no space here to rehearse the argu- 
ments in detail, but we have argued elsewhere 
(Roberts and Wrathmell 2002), through the use of com- 
parative datasets of various kinds, that much of the 
basic patterning of nucleation and dispersion can be 
traced back to the period when villages were being 
created, broadly between the mid-9th and mid-12th 
centuries. A second key map has been prepared, a 
national map of early woodland, based upon a combi- 
nation of Anglo-Saxon place-name data and evidence 
contained in Domesday Book (Roberts and Wrathmell 
2002, fig.1.13). This confirms that a significant amount 
of the patterning in the mid-19th century settlement 
map is clearly a reflection of variations in the pattern- 
ing of woodland and open land in the later Anglo- 
Saxon period. 


3. Regional Agenda 


- To what extent can we use such national frameworks 


to inform our approach to settlement research in the 
Yorkshire region? The first and fifth paragraphs of the 
MSRG policy document make it clear that rural settle- 
ment research should take account of the whole terri- 
torial unit which provided a community’s resources — 
the unit known in the north as the township. It is the 
township which provides the immediate context for 
settlement remains, whether these are in the form of a 
single nucleated settlement or a series of dispersed 
farmsteads. It is the township area that provides the 
physical evidence of associated field structures, track- 
ways and other features. It is the unit to which much 
of the relevant documentation relates. In the Yorkshire 
region as elsewhere, detailed research should be 
designed to take account of the township context of 
settlement remains. 

Paragraphs three and four, besides urging a holistic 
approach to settlements, also emphasise the variety of 
settlement forms and the need to investigate the 
whole range. As indicated earlier, the past 50 years 
have seen far more research time invested in medieval 
villages than in dispersed settlements. The same can 
be said, moreover, for the agrarian structures which 
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- supported the settlements — the patterns of fields and 
lanes, the arable, pastoral and other resources. It is 
— unquestionably time to devote far greater effort to dis- 
_ persed settlements and the agrarian structures associ- 
_ ated with them. 

A decision to give high priority to the areas of dis- 
persed settlement is, however, of little value unless we 
can find criteria for making logical choices as to which 
areas would provide most benefit from their investiga- 
tion. A starting point is the overall patterning of settle- 
ment dispersion and nucleation. In another publication 
we have attempted to show how the national settle- 
ment mapping can inform debate on regional settle- 
ment variation, not only in the medieval period but also 
for earlier times. In this case the study region is the 
West Midlands where, as in Yorkshire, there are marked 
contrasts in the forms and patterns of settlement, and 
in the related patterns of woodland areas and open 
land areas (the Arden and Feldon). At a regional level 
one can begin to explore the ways in which such con- 
trasts framed and informed the lives of the people who 
used and inhabited these contrasting environments 
(Roberts and Wrathmell 2000b). In Yorkshire, this might 
be achieved through studying a transect across the 
boundary between the nucleated Central Province and 
the dispersed settlement of the Pennines, in the 
Northern and Western Province. Such an approach has 
recently been adopted in Nidderdale (Muir 1998a), 
though the simplistic model presented there, equating 
‘Upland Britain’ (the north-west) with dispersed settle- 
ments, and “Lowland Britain’ (the south-east) with 
nucleated settlements (Muir 1998b, fig.7), demonstrates 
neatly the distortions which are likely to occur when a 
national perspective is extrapolated from a regional 
perspective, rather than being based upon national 
data. Alternatively, the national patterning would 
allow one to compare, for example, discrete areas with- 
in a region which have similar (or dissimilar) densities 
of dispersed (or nucleated) settlement. 

The second paragraph of the MSRG document 
points out the dangers of taking a view of rural settle- 
~ment which is blinkered by rigid period divisions. 
Once again, the contrast between nucleated and dis- 
persed forms of settlement can be used to frame the 
debate. As already noted, the Central Province, domi- 
nated by planned, nucleated villages with extensive, 
regular open-field systems, is thought to have been 
created between the mid-9th and mid-12th centuries. 
_ There have been several studies of the impact of this 
reorganisation on Yorkshire, notably in the eastern 
part of the region. Villages in the Pickering district 
_ have been shown to have varied origins in the post- 
_ Conquest period: in some instances, they represent 
‘planned’ settlements created on new sites to replace 
earlier hamlet groupings (Allerston 1970). More wide- 
ly, villages with regular plans have been linked to a 
process of recolonisation of estates after the devasta- 
_ tions of 1069-70 (Sheppard 1976). It should be remem- 
_ bered, however, that regular planned villages were 
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only one element of a wider revolution in agrarian 
structure, the object of which was to maximise the 
cereal (and fiscal) output of townships through the 
creation of extensive, highly-regulated open fields. In 
the case of Southburn, for example, Harvey conclud- 
ed: “Everything about this layout suggests that it was 
established at one point in time, a consequence of a 
massive laying out of the landscape according to a pre- 
determined plan.’ (Harvey 1983, 94). 

The region has benefited from a number of such 
studies exploring the creation of the nucleated settle- 
ment zone in the centuries on either side of the 
Norman Conquest. Equally, it has seen the extensive 
aerial mapping of earlier agrarian structures, the dis- 
persed farmsteads, the ‘ladder’ settlements, trackways 
and field boundary ditches traditionally ascribed to 
later prehistoric and Romano-British times (e.g. Stoertz 
1997). The latter structures clearly preceded open-field 
organisation and nucleation; indeed, they have 
become apparent in the archaeological record because 
of the destruction of superincumbent, open-field ridge- 
and-furrow. Yet there has been little attempt to break 
through the period divisions into which these differing 
structures have been placed, to undertake detailed 
comparative analysis. As an example we can cite 
Butterwick, on the Wolds, where the extensive open- 
field structure covered almost the entire medieval 
township area (Harvey 1982, 30-1); this had probably 
been created by the mid-11th century (Harvey 1983, 
101). A detailed comparison can be made between the 
open-field structure and the extensive crop-mark 
evidence of earlier field and settlement patterns pro- 
vided by Stoertz (1997, 80). The results have been 
explored elsewhere (Roberts and Wrathmell 2002, 
93-4); the point here is that such comparison across the 


- Romano-British — medieval divide is essential to a bet- 


ter understanding of the origin of medieval agrarian 
structures, and the associated transition from dis- 
persed to nucleated settlement: 


‘It is obviously not possible to link directly the 
abandonment of the former pattern with the 
[medieval] planned fields and nucleated settle- 
ment superimposed over it, but it must neverthe- 
less be true that, unless the area was totally 
depopulated and abandoned, any change in set- 
tlement pattern and agrarian organisation must 
have involved an element of reorganisation.’ 
(Harvey 1983, 100). 


The generation of a workable, regional research 
strategy for medieval rural settlement should be 
addressed with some urgency and direction, so that it 
can begin in the not too distant future to inform deci- 
sions on the commitment of resources. This is why I 
recommend starting from the existing national frame- 
works which this research field is fortunate enough to 
possess, and using them to frame a regional strategy. 
The alternative, ‘bottom-up’ approach depends upon 
the prior assembly of published and unpublished local 
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my view this approach would take so long to achieve 
that the current participants in YARFF are unlikely to 
be in a position to reap its benefits. 


studies, and of the varied data held in and outside the 
local authority Sites and Monuments Records, from 
which research themes may (or may not) emerge. In 
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Chapter 19 - an update by Steve Roskams 


Urban Archaeology in Yorkshire: an addendum 


Unlike most of the period-based contributions to 
the 2003 volume, this piece on urban archaeolo- 
gy was never envisaged as a resource assessment, 
rather a statement of some organisational/meth- 
odological matters and conceptual challenges in 
that sphere. These two topics are revisited, in that 
order, below. 


Since that original article was written, research 
projects in both Roman and medieval towns have 
generated new understandings. Yet it is commer- 
cial work, taking place within the mitigation prin- 
ciples and framework of PPG16/NPPF, that has 
generated the greatest volumes of data. In the pro- 
cess, this has given a definitive answer to some 
earlier worries: archaeological investigations, if 
planned properly, need not impede modern devel- 
opment and, further, are never sufficiently cost- 
ly to create planning blight in any one town. The 
results of these site-specific investigations can 
be augmented by large-scale projects such as the 
English Heritage funded National Mapping Pro- 
gramme and Historic Landscape Characterisation 
projects, the Portable Antiquities Scheme funded 


by the National Lottery and various new remote ' 


sensing techniques (Thomas 2018 and refs). All, 
taken together, have increased archaeological un- 
derstanding of urban settlement across the board. 


A second, perhaps less welcome, impact of this 
commercialisation of the fieldwork process is that 
its professional workforce is now more mobile 
than hitherto, and post-excavation specialists are 
more divorced from the fieldworkers with whom 
they were once directly associated. This has had 
negative implications for the working conditions 
for both parties, and for the production of synthe- 
ses integrating datasets from any single project. 
The one bright spot is that, with commercial or- 
ganisations now working in both rural and urban 
contexts, the investigation of towns in relation to 
their hinterlands, as recommended by Perring and 
Whyman (2002), is today more prominent. Pub- 


lication of sites from near York (Roskams and 
Neal 2020) and around Catterick (Wilson 2002), 
for example, give some indication of the insights 
that are starting to emerge from such endeavours, 
the latter recently augmented by large-scale land- 
scape work at nearby Scotch Corner charting the 
impact of Rome on Iron Age society (Fell 2020). 


Techniques of reconnaissance and evaluation, 
central to the creation of mitigation strategies un- 
der PPG16 (Orange and Perring 2017), have de- 
veloped apace in the last two decades. My impres- 
sion, however, is that these have advanced more 
speedily and vibrantly in open, accessible rural 
contexts than in their urban counterparts. One ex- 
ception concerns the use of Radar, promoted for 
use in towns some time ago (Stove and Addyman 
1989; but see also Linford 2004 for further, criti- 
cal discussion). Rather than deployed to identify 
site-specific features, however, Radar is mostly 
used to monitor the internal condition of stand- 
ing monuments, for example recently on York’s 
city walls as part of a major refurbishment pro- 
gramme. 


Perhaps the biggest advances concern how infor- 
mation is now held, something pivotal in urban 
contexts given the intensity of fieldwork interven- 
tions there and the need to view them in unison. 
Twenty years ago, Urban Archaeological Databas- 
es were seen as main solution. Yet for various, pri- 
marily financial, reasons, these were not created 
as widely as expected, even for Yorkshire’s major 
historic towns. Nonetheless, the burgeoning ‘grey 
literature’ generated in the planning process is ac- 
knowledged as a vital resource for future archae- 
ological research. The objective must be to make 
these outputs not just safe and accessible, but also 
truly reusable by a range of interested parties (Ev- 
ans and Moore 2014). 


The best way forward here is to collate this infor- 
mation in the form of urban deposit models. The 
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latter were formative in the creation of urban ar- 
chaeology as a sub-discipline in the ‘Rescue years’ 
of the 1960s and 70s, most obviously to guide cu- 
ratorial practice in London where the modelling 
of deposit survival was set against redevelopment 
pressures to define future strategies (Biddle et al. 
1973). This process has been developed further 
recently in York (Hunter-Mann and Oxley 2018) 
and, one might hope, will be implemented in oth- 
_ er towns in the region in coming decades (Neal 
2014). Such techniques could also solve another 
challenge to curators of urban archaeology as they 
move from being planning experts to facilitators 
of community engagement (Schofield 2013, al- 
though recent Local Authority cuts have impacted 
significantly on this outreach work). Models may 
be the best mechanism for allowing local people 
to access their heritage (the requirement to cre- 
ate local links in carrying out commercial work, 
something now being inserted into many Written 
_ Schemes of Investigation in the region, is a wel- 
come advance in this process). 


That said, however detailed and accessible these 
models become, coherent strategies will emerge 
only when the deposit survival that they map is 
set against research agendas defining what ques- 
tions we wish to explore in urban contexts. Con- 
_ siderable challenges remain here. The regional 
_ resource assessment for Yorkshire, funded as a re- 
_ sult of this initial volume (Roskams and Whyman 
_ 2005), in turn allowed a research agenda to be 
_ established (Roskams and Whyman 2007a). The 
latter report had explicit implications for urban 
archaeology (2.6 on Roman urban hinterlands, 
2.7 on early medieval invaders and urban change, 
and 2.8 on high medieval settlement hierarchies 
and selected town histories). Yet this content has 
not been widely influential (even its full mapping 
of resources is not properly in the public domain: 
see Roskams and Whyman 2007b for examples of 
its outputs). Equally, sub-regional research frame- 
_ works, for example those created for various peri- 
ods in West Yorkshire (downloadable from https:// 
www.wyjs.org.uk/archaeology-advisory/) have not 
| influenced the resulting publications. 


Overall, the dominant forms for interpreting urban 
| change set out in 2003 remain largely in place: 
| military dynamics or market opportunities in the 


Roman period; exchange systems or intrusive An- 
glian or Viking peoples in the early medieval peri- 
od; and mercantile activity or the Christian church 
in the high medieval period. The challenge of the 
next twenty years is to not just mention generic 
research objectives in the opening section of a 
competitively-tendered application for an archae- 
ological project, but to use those ideas to extend 
explanatory frameworks further when publishing 
the results of such endeavours. 
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19. Urban Archaeology in Yorkshire 
Steve Roskams 


Summary 


This paper presents a review of some the current problems 
faced by urban archaeology and recommends a number of 
ways its potential can be exploited. After a brief review of the 
recent history of the discipline in terms of its organisation 
and funding, a contrast is drawn between the concepts of 
‘archaeology in towns’ and ‘archaeology of towns’. A discus- 
sion of the former notes the constraints on research imposed 
by the operation of PPG16 and the tension between conser- 
vation and investigation of the archaeology of urban areas. 
An analysis of the ‘archaeology of towns’ begins by rejecting 
prevailing concepts of urbanism and urban characteristics in 
favour of relating data from towns to generalised approaches 
to social dynamics. This does not, however, diminish the 
need to pay more attention to the specific character of urban 
sites and to the importance of integrating the distinctive 
stratigraphic and spatial information they yield with their 
artefactual and ecofactual assemblages. The paper concludes 
with a call for greater attention to town—hinterland relations 
and regional settlement hierarchies. 


Key words: urban archaeology, archaeological method- 
ology 


1. Introduction 


Urban archaeology, as a distinct sub-discipline, was 
virtually created in the ‘Rescue’ years of the 1970s. This 
paper, whilst noting its considerable achievements in 
this region from that time, will mainly focus on the 
problems which the urban archaeologist faces today 
and attempt to tackle the issue of how its potential can 
be realised. In particular, I wish to argue that we need 
to remind ourselves that the central role of archaeolo- 
gy is to throw light on past societies. Only by con- 
structing an academic agenda can we then excite the 
public with our output, and thus show those who allo- 
cate precious resources that we deserve their support. 
The vast increase in state funding of archaeological 
fieldwork from c.1970, which transformed so much of 
our discipline, produced an explosion of good-quality 
urban data and allowed significant advances in field 
recording methods and team work. However, post- 
excavation analysis and dissemination of results were 
rather less successful, despite efforts of the ‘Frere’ 
(1975) and ‘Cunliffe’ (1983) reports to break the publi- 
cation log-jam. State investment during those years 
laid the foundations for what became a proper profes- 
sion, but recent institutional changes have raised fur- 
ther issues for the urban fieldworker. What does 
‘publication’ mean today, given the increasingly wide 
audiences who can be reached via the Internet and 
other IT mechanisms? What is ‘authorship’, when not 
only data-gathering but also its post-excavation analy- 
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sis is a product of teamwork? And who now has ‘a 
responsibility to publish’ and, conversely, has any 
accompanying ‘intellectual property rights’ — the pro- 
ject director or the employing organisation? This last 
matter has become particularly pressing with the 
enforced mobility of archaeological labour in the 1990s, 
the era of “get on yer bike if you want a job’. Greater 
instability in the employment market has affected not 
only basic excavation staff but also other specialists, 
including site supervisors writing up sites, who saw 
themselves as standing on the next rung of the (as it 
turned out, often non-existent) promotions ladder. 

In recent years, the scale of the publication problem 
for urban archaeology has been clearly recognised and 
some attempts made to tackle it. Thus pre-PPG16 ‘back- 
log’ urban projects have attracted over £1m per annum 
from English Heritage, and Yorkshire towns have par- 
taken of these resources (for places referred to below, 
see Fig.127). York has been a particular beneficiary, aver- 
aging c.20% of the total, whilst other places, for example 
medieval Beverley (Armstrong ef al. 1991) and Roman 
Malton (Wenham and Heywood 1997), have gained 
support from time to time. However, in this region as in 
many others, much of the published output has failed 
to reach either an academic or a more general audience. 
Further, most of what is published has been structured 
on a site-by-site basis, rather than in themes, with finds 
evidence rarely integrated with stratigraphic and struc- 
tural sequences. Finally, and not surprisingly, few of 
these publications have seen fit to flag up new research 
directions in the course of drawing out their conclu- 
sions (see Roskams 1999b for further discussion). 

I do not wish to decry what has been produced, or 
to suggest that Yorkshire has been entirely without its 
successes. For example, we could now use archaeolog- 
ical evidence to write reasonable histories for the 
Roman towns at Castleford, Catterick, Malton and 
York; for Hedon, Beverley and York in the medieval 
period; and for late- and post-medieval Hull. Little of 
this would have been possible twenty-five years ago. 
Yet the fundamental problems flagged up previously 
remain. The inductive approach to data gathering 
with which site work was imbued — ‘let's get the basic 
facts first, then hypothesise about what it means later’ — 
and which the reports therefore embody, simply 
defers the very real problems of deciding what further 
data are needed, and in how much detail. Further, any 
accounts that have been produced tend to present 
each settlement as frozen at particular moments in 
time, rather than undergoing continuous change. If 
new work is to move beyond descriptive syntheses 
which simply draw together data generated by arbi- 
trarily distributed modern development, it desperate- 
ly needs the type of regionally based research 
framework which YARFF has been calling for. 
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Figure 127: Map of places referred to in the text (Drawn by Lesley Collett) 


1. Aldborough; 2. Beverley; 3. Brough-on-Humber; 4. Castleford; 5. Catterick; 6. Doncaster; 7. Flixborough (Lincolnshire); 
8. Hayton; 9. Hedon; 10. Ilkley; 11. Kirkstall; 12. Malton; 13. Pontefract; 14. Ripon; 15. Selby; 16. Stamford Bridge; 


17. Wakefield; 18. Whitby; 19. York 


To some extent, the work already done has allowed | 


certain approaches and some themes to emerge which 
might help in constructing such a framework. Thus we 
have the notion that the might of the Roman army can 
generate urban development, hence explaining the 
archaeological evidence derived from the larger cen- 
tres at York, Doncaster, Castleford, Ilkley and Brough, 
and perhaps the more subsidiary, ribbon development 
at Hayton, Stamford Bridge and even Malton. Equally, 
for the early medieval period, exchange mechanisms 
have been portrayed as creating the trading centres at 
Flixborough and Fishergate in York, with later Viking 
conquest perhaps providing the impetus for a more 
integrated economy to emerge in the course of the 10th 
and 11th centuries. Finally, ecclesiastical power, for 
example at places such as Beverley, Whitby, Selby, 
Ripon, Pontefract and Kirkstall, is seen as sustaining 


these towns into later centuries. Thus urban communi- 
ties support chapels at bridges, friaries are drawn to the 
increasing success of particular places, and so forth. 

It would be wrong, then, to deny the importance of 
the data gathered in recent decades, or to downplay 
entirely the role of Roman military elements, early 
medieval trade, incoming Viking elites, or high 
medieval Christianity in providing dynamics for 
urban development. However, I do have concerns 
with the way in which data are being generated and 
how they are interpreted, both of which deserve more 
of our attention. Most pressing, at a fundamental level, 
is the problem of defining what is meant by urban 
archaeology: is it concerned with work taking place im 
towns or with the archaeology of towns? Whichever 
definition is adopted, certain critical issues arise. These 
are tackled further below. 
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2. Archaeology in Towns 


The 1990s have been the era of PPG16 (DoE 1990), and 
its particular impact on urban archaeology has been 
considerable and immediate. Of course it remains 
guidance for planning authorities, rather than being 
formalised in law. Thus how it is implemented varies 
across the country and is directly affected by pressure 
on resources and personnel, which may mean that 
local planning authorities retreat towards doing only 
the legal minimum. Nevertheless, if there was any 
strong tendency to ignore its main thrust and princi- 
ples entirely, it seems likely that this guidance would 
then be replaced by full legal requirements, a threat 
which acts as a counterbalance. Given that the aim of 
PPG16 is to preserve the most important sites in situ, 
rather than allow their destructive investigation, it has 
promoted a process of early site evaluation followed 
by mitigation strategies. In a rural context, such strate- 
gies might involve the slight diversion of a threatening 
pipeline, or redesigning the positions of deeply found- 
ed structures to avoid the most archaeologically sensi- 
tive areas. Such responses are more difficult in a 
crowded town, where engineering solutions — mini- 
mally destructive piles, or shallow concrete rafts — are 
usually the order of the day. Whatever the final strate- 
gy, the central consequence of PPG16 is that planners 
must know more about the archaeology of threatened 
areas as they become subject to development pres- 
sures. Hence site evaluation, initially a desktop study 
but later often involving actual fieldwork, has become 
the main activity of many field units. Both stages pose 
special problems in an urban context. 

In the countryside, the enhancement of SMRs over 
recent years has greatly aided the production of desk- 
top studies. However, paradoxically, in some major 
historic towns the equivalent record of all past inter- 
ventions and discoveries has not been drawn together. 
Even where it has, the detailed and comprehensive 
coverage required for complex deposits is often 
lacking. Recently English Heritage has supported the 
conduct of documentary searches in some towns, 
which have then been consolidated into Urban 
Archaeological Databases, in part in order to facilitate 
the process of assessing future threats. These projects 
have been successful in gathering data, and even in 
assessing some of its strengths and weaknesses, and in 
noting significant lacunae. Yet, unfortunately, it is far 
from clear that a coherent urban strategy will emerge 
as a simple product of such work. 

Firstly, even with such databases in place, the infor- 
mation may not be completely accessible to interested 
parties because of the way in which it is stored, espe- 
cially relating to hardware used. This problem is exac- 
erbated when one tries to compare different centres 
with potentially common research issues, for example 
York with Lincoln or Carlisle. Secondly, it can be 
argued that how this information is categorised, into 
discrete sites and monuments frozen in time, is itself 
problematic. Urban archaeologists may prefer to see 
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the object of their interest as a single deposit below the 
town, albeit with discontinuous elements and fuzzy 
boundaries, rather than split up in a somewhat arbi- 
trary way. Thirdly, it is only possible to comment on 
the adequacy of the information contained within 
each database when it is set beside an explicit research 
agenda. Equally, the vexed issues of gaps in that 
record, whether they are ‘real’ (and so need interpre- 
tation) or a product of inadequate observations (in 
which case they need to be filled) can only be assessed 
with these same research questions in mind. 

Site evaluation in the field is a common require- 
ment of PPG16 after the desktop study. However, in 
order to be effective in an urban environment, the 
methods employed themselves need evaluation, and 
this will need to be followed by appropriate, proactive 
development where techniques do not provide the 
information demanded of them. This is especially true 
of the application of ground-based remote-sensing, 
which is central to unencumbered rural sites but 
whose use in towns leaves much to be desired, despite 
occasional claims to the contrary (Stove and Addyman 
1989). In addition, although all archaeological sites 
present difficulties for evaluation, concentrated urban 
deposits change character radically over very small 
distances. So any process of characterisation will 
require the intensive use of geophysics, boreholes and 
test pits. When pressed, those giving planning advice 
find it very difficult to justify any definition of what 
represents a ‘reasonable’ sampling strategy on most 
urban sites, yet this is what the law, in effect, demands 
of them. Furthermore, it is not just the level of resolu- 
tion required in data gathering that needs to be 
defined, but also the techniques of data manipulation 
and presentation. At the present time, we have little 
collective experience beyond the anecdotal to guide 
us, the English Heritage guidelines (1995) notwith- 
standing. 

Finally, it is by no means clear who should do the 
technical development work to enhance urban evalu- 
ations — local authorities, commercial units, universi- 
ties? — and how it will be resourced. Individual local 
authorities are unlikely to want to allocate precious 
resources to this work, and may not be legally allowed 
to do so anyway. Commercial field units, even those 
few which are fairly large in archaeological terms, are 
still too small to take on what they may see as ‘blue 
skies’ research and so may need some persuading to 
use their staff in this way, especially when it is by no 
means clear how any output would help them win the 
next competitively tendered contract. They are more 
likely to see it as the responsibility of the local author- 
ity to give coherent guidance in this respect. Thirdly 
universities who, as research institutions, may have 
been the obvious mechanisms to look to in the past, 
will be very aware that purely methodological devel- 
opments are unlikely to be favoured when they stand 
up to be counted in any Research Assessment Exercise. 
Further, even if academic staff are interested in such 
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things, university finance departments will expect 
development work to be funded from other sources. 
Here the obvious route is to apply for central govern- 
ment monies, though our discipline has not been con- 
spicuously successful in approaches to Research 
Councils such as NERC and EPSRC. Recently, English 
Heritage have indicated that they may provide sup- 
port for such projects, though it is unclear to this 
writer which types of institutions will be the main 
channel for any resources. 

Moving beyond the problems of developing appro- 
priate, urban evaluation techniques, the decision on 
what to do thereafter - whether the site is to be 
destroyed, excavated or preserved by some mitigation 
strategy - will depend, in part, on how, and sometimes 
even whether, archaeological considerations have been 
written into any Local Plan and on the way in which 
this is implemented. However, within central govern- 
ment thinking, the main criterion concerns whether 
the threatened site is deemed as being of ‘national 
importance’. This concept is crucial in both PPG16 and 
the Monuments Protection Programme (Startin 1995), 
and consequently has become central to the writing of 
Local Plans too. The whole notion is derived, of course, 
from the 18th/19th centuries, the time at which nation 
states were being created and thus were anxiously 
seeking to give themselves a past, whether real or 
imagined. Is this agenda, and the concept which goes 
with it, still relevant today? Should we not, in this post- 
modern and post-Cold War era, seek to go further, 
either in one direction by seeking to protect, first and 
foremost, sites deemed to be of European importance; 
or, towards the other extreme, by keeping what is seen 
as being of regional importance, of greatest interest to 
the more local communities, rather than a distant 
Westminster or a more distant Brussels? Whichever 
way one jumps, it may be time to move beyond 
parochial nationalism when defining which parts of 
the past are most important to us. 

Further one might ask whether the fundamental 
principle embodied in PPG16, that conservation for 
the future is preferable to investigation in the present, 


is acceptable to us as a discipline, or to those with gen- » 


eral archaeological interests, our public. The latter, 
after all, usually support our work on the basis that, 
ultimately, it will allow us to say something interesting 
about the past. Whichever principle one espouses, 
problems arise. Is long-term conservation in situ actu- 
ally a viable option? The worrying initial results from 
the Marks and Spencer’s site in York (Oxley 1998) 
imply that degradation may occur quickly after piled 
foundations are inserted through critically-important 
organic deposits. A follow-up bid for NERC-funding 
would have allowed us to answer this question more 
fully (Roskams et al. 1999) but was, unfortunately, 
unsuccessful. Alternatively if, with Biddle (1994), we 
favour investigation, I believe (pace Moorhouse, 
Chapter 17 this volume) that this necessarily involves 
imposing present perspectives on a site and thus the 
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creation of a research agenda for any prospective pro- 
ject. Yet who is to create this agenda, and on what 
scale, bearing in mind the foregoing remarks on 
regional, national and European levels of importance? 

Next there is the issue of funding. As is well 
known, developers must presently pay for site evalua- 
tions, underpinned by the ‘polluter pays’ principle 
embodied in European legislation on environmental 
impact. The question of whether this is the best way 
forward, rather than developers using insurance 
mechanisms to guard against the ‘inconvenience’ of 
finding archaeology on their site, or replacing individ- 
ual payments with a general development tax (this last 
no doubt requiring a huge battle with the powerful 
lobby which they would bring to bear on any govern- 
ment before it could be enacted) has been much dis- 
cussed informally, both within archaeology and more 
generally in the planning community. 

Yet, even if one sticks with the present financing 
method, urban evaluation, done properly, is an expen- 
sive process (and it seems unlikely that the result of 
the proactive technical development work suggested 
above will reduce what the developer is required to 
do). Can we then avoid archaeological ‘planning 
blight’ in Yorkshire towns, which was recently sug-: 
gested to me as a threat to development in Great 
Yarmouth (Norfolk). And if one believes that the pol- 
luter should indeed pay, albeit for a product which 
they do not want, and simply bear the financial impli- 
cations in their development costs, then how much 
should they finance: just desktop evaluations and, 
where necessary, evaluative fieldwork, or the produc- 
tion of an archive and finds storage at the designated 
museum? Or should we even expect them to stump 
up for post-excavation analyses and then publication 
of results? In addition, whatever position one takes 
here, quality control is essential at every step, yet 
many planning archaeologists would admit to having 
neither the expertise across the board, and certainly 
the time, to ensure not much control for each stage of 
the process. 

The final matter for archaeologists working in 
towns concerns dissemination of results. Unlike some 
recent archaeological theoreticians who would like to 
see the act of excavation as ‘theatre’ (Tilley 1989) and 
the site report as a ‘novel’ (Hodder 1989), I see the 
actions of designing archaeological research agendas 
in response to modern threats, carrying out site evalu- 
ations, creating mitigation strategies or intervening in 
full-scale excavation, analysing the resultant data after 
the fieldwork phase, and then publishing the results of 
this endeavour, as a cyclical, and essentially scientific, 
process. Hence, modern urban fieldwork in the region 
must complete this cycle by publishing its work and, 
in the process, developing new questions in an aug- 
mented research agenda. We have to consider how 
this circle will be closed productively, in the light of the 
discussion above on how much developers should pay 
for, and whom the output is aimed at. 
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Presently, the main, often sole, audience for our 
evaluation reports is a fairly restricted one, either the 
planning archaeologist or commercial developer. Even 
major urban reports may not extend this readership 
much (Roskams 1999b). However, it is essentially a mis- 
conception to see informing either of these groups as 
the main objective of the exercise. Whilst it is true that 
nearly all of those in planning departments were 
drawn into their work because of a fascination with 
archaeology, and most retain this throughout their 
employment, they rarely seem to regard themselves as 
the most important constituency for this information, 
or as the main mechanism for the development of new 
research directions as a result of receiving it. Rather 
they are in a position to facilitate further fieldwork by 
others, either in the future by protecting the resource in 
situ when mitigating the impact of development, or in 
the present by allowing investigation, destructively or 
otherwise. Equally the site developers, although they 
may individually have a great interest in the past and 
wish to know about the findings which their resources 
have allowed to emerge, are not interested in this as 
developers. Hence, even if their fascination is most wel- 
come, they should not be the main focus of our atten- 
tion when defining an audience for our publications. 

The above argument implies that we may now be 
writing most evaluation reports either for those who 
want sight of them but see others as using their 
archaeological content; or those who have to pay for 
their production but have no desire to look past the 
recommendations section, and do so in the hope that 
this will show how little of archaeological interest has 
been discovered. If we are to ensure a vibrant relation- 
ship with the past, and thus generate either effective 
future protection for what remains, or sufficient 
resources for investigating sites in the present, it is 
local communities who must be informed and excited 
by what lies dormant beneath their feet. If fieldwork 
reports are seen only by planners and developers, and 
probably read only by a minority of these, we will miss 
out on the real audience. 

Of course there will be problems in communicating 
with this wider group, and I would note three of them. 
Firstly the reports may contain commercially sensitive 
information, though the time scale during which this 
is the case will probably be quite limited in most cases. 
Secondly we may think that information will get into 
the wrong hands, such as disreputable metal detec- 
torists. Here it must be remembered that most detec- 
torists carry out their hobby because of a fascination 
with the past, not with simple profit motives. They are 
just the sort of people we should wish to draw in, 
rather than stigmatise. The best defence against the 
inappropriate use of the metal detector is to make sure 
that as wide a community as possible sees material cul- 
ture as belonging to them, and to society in general, 
rather than something to be squabbled over by muse- 
um curators, who whisk it away to store, and fly-by- 
night thieves, who whisk it away for personal profit. 
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In October 1997, Ceinwen Paynton was appointed 
under a national initiative, the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme (see Paynton, Chapter 21 this volume). Her 
post, attached to the Yorkshire Museum as Finds 
Liaison Officer, is a welcome attempt to tackle such 
issues within the region. 

Thirdly, it must be acknowledged that most com- 
mercially funded reports are not written with this 
wider audience in mind and, in their present form, 
would not be comprehensible to them (or even to most 
of the others who receive them, one suspects!). 
However, if it were known from the start that archae- 
ological output from each competing unit engaged in 
evaluation contracts was to be publicly available, the 
present authors would have a chance to express them- 
selves in more accessible ways and their bosses would 
have an incentive to give them the time and facilities, 
such as graphics advice, to do so. Appropriate use of 
summaries and a clear ‘Recommendations’ section 
should enable them to perform a dual role here. In 
short, the best way to ensure quality reports is to 
make them as accessible as possible to the public, if 
only to maximise the embarrassment factor if inade- 
quate, incomprehensible or late outputs are delivered. 
In this respect, John Oxley’s recent initiative to put 
York evaluations on the City Council’s website 
(http://www. york.ac.uk/depts/arch/yccweb/archaeol/evals/e 
vals.htm) is to be applauded. 

The reader who has stuck with the argument thus 
far will have noted that I have flagged up a consider- 
able number of problems above but provided far too 
few solutions. However, I feel that there is a funda- 
mental difficulty in doing so in any comprehensive 
way if one chooses to define urban archaeology as 
‘archaeology in towns’. With such a definition, one 
will inevitably focus on fieldwork practices and 
bureaucratic procedures, as I have above. Yet archae- 
ology is seen as important because of what it can tell 
about the past - the academic questions which our 
investigations can illuminate. Only by acknowledging 
this can we solve the above conundrums and, in the 
process, ensure that the methodological and institu- 
tional tail does not wag the research dog. 

Hence the choice of evaluation techniques (sam- 
pling strategies, gathering and processing of geo- 
physics data etc.) should be made in relation to explicit 
research objectives, not in the belief that an abstract 
‘best’ or ‘reasonable’ practice can be defined for all sit- 
uations. By the same token, the decisions on whether 
we should categorise urban archaeology in relation to 
deposit models or by individual sites and monuments 
would be based on academic criteria, rather than the 
belief in a single ‘correct’ way forward. In this way, the 
issue of what any fieldwork might tell the whole com- 
munity about the past, and how strongly that commu- 
nity wanted to know this, would define the 
importance of any particular threatened site. This is far 
preferable to the levels of resourcing being left to the 
vagaries of which modern government institution 
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takes curatorial decisions and at what level — nation- 
al, regional or local. Finally, the vexed questions of 
how much analysis should be resourced after the 
fieldwork, and how the results of this investment 
should be disseminated, would be dictated by the spe- 
cific character of the new evidence which emerged 
and its prospective audience(s), rather than be based 
on a vague notion of the need to create knowledge for 
its own sake. 


3. The Archaeology of Towns 


The preceding section has put the case for making the 
archaeology of towns the focus of our attention, rather 
than just defining urban archaeology in terms of how 
such work takes place in any one modern centre. 
However, it would be wrong to suggest that taking 
this approach would then mark the end of our prob- 
lems — rather the opposite! Firstly, when urban 
archaeologists attempted to define the sub-discipline 
in this way during its birth and growth in the 1970s, 
the usual response was to focus on an abstract entity, 
‘the town’, which was defined by a list of urban char- 
acteristics (Heighway 1972) and underpinned by the 
ahistorical force of urbanism. This reification of the 
object of our research was, I believe, fundamentally 
mistaken (see Roskams 1996 for the full argument). 

Such an approach to urban archaeology has led, 
almost inevitably, to focus on continuity of settlement 
or, where such was clearly missing, to invent the con- 
cept of ‘settlement shift’ to bridge the gap. Thus town 
origins have been traced backwards in time, for exam- 
ple by seeing impermanent markets as incipient towns 
waiting to happen. Or the change from the Roman 
centre of York to the Fishergate site by the Foss on the 
edge of York by the 8th century, with a second shift 
back to the Coppergate/Ousegate focus in the 9th, has 
been used as an example of a mobile trading and arti- 
san community. In each case, the supposed continuity 
is explained either in terms of vague notions of market 
forces (seasonal fairs lead, seamlessly, to permanent 
towns; the need to truck and barter means that com- 
munities may be forced to shift around in a limited 
area, but human nature will out) or environmentally 
determinist factors in which the productivity of the 
rural landscape facilitates the emergence, and guaran- 
tees the long-term occupation, of a central place. 

In similar vein, there has been a focus on the notion 
of urban monuments, residual from an earlier period, 
continuing in use during later settlement develop- 
ment (Roman gates influencing circulation in the early 
medieval focus, a medieval ecclesiastical centre affect- 
ing street development throughout succeeding cen- 
turies). This use of an urban past for ideological 
reasons (Carver 1993), for example to explain how a 
former Roman town became a central place in the 
post-Roman period, is a step forward in that it shows 
that such human decisions are not simply coinciden- 
tal, and puts forward interpretations which transcend 
the purely environmental (the same landscape provid- 
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ed enough surplus for the town to develop at both 
points in time) or functional (they were situated on 
similar trade routes, so regrowth is likely). However, 
when later authorities are employing the former glory 
of one time, for whatever reason, it must be empha- 
sised that the features concerned are being re-used in 
that new context, and often modified in the process. 
Thus forms of monumental continuity should not be 
seen as expressions of a fundamental urbanism wait- 
ing to explode. 

More generally, it is clear that the historical circum- 
stances in which towns emerged in various places are 
really very divergent, and the corresponding archaeo- 
logical record, when looked at in detail, shows more 
differences than similarities. Thus the idea that there is 
something inevitable about town life and that, once 
established, it can be shown to have continued in the 
same vein without interruption, if only we look hard 
enough in the ground, is really saying more about our 
whole approach to urban archaeology than any past 
reality. Bearing the above argument in mind, it is clear 
that, to come to grips with urban archaeology, we 
must first be prepared to define the different types of 
society within which each settlement subsists, then 
consider the rdle of urban centres within each social . 
formation. It is safe to assume that those societies must 
have reached a certain level of complexity in order to 
support, or need, urban communities. However, the 
converse is not necessarily the case, so we must be pre- 
pared to recognise, and understand, complex societies 
with non-urban strategies (Carver 1993). In this 
respect, it would be well to use a distinction, articulat- 
ed long ago by Marx, between communities who 
favoured ‘living together’ and those who preferred 
‘gathering together’. 

In addition, we need to look beneath the ideologi- 
cal demands in society — the supposed centrality of 
Christianity to many high medieval foundations, for 
instance — and to contextualise archaeological expres- 
sions of ritual activity — for example the use of burials 
to define boundary lines. Such ideas are located in the 
tensions of material conditions at particular points in 
time, and the ideological structures which result play 
different roles through time. For example, the Anglo- 
Saxon church may have served to link king and retain- 
ers in an increasingly tense relationship, a vertical 
bonding. But it then formed the horizontal cement 
that joined together an emerging class of feudal nobil- 
ity in later centuries, a mechanism by which they dis- 
tinguished themselves from both the peasants, whom 
they wished to dominate, and royal authority, which 
they needed to overthrow. Thus the impetus to 
express prestige through ecclesiastical mechanisms, 
one of the ideological roles of towns, takes very differ- 
ent forms at different periods: same church, different 
context — which is to say different church. 

To progress beyond the idea that towns express 
political strategies, and thus look at the material roots 
of such strategies, we need to define social dynamics 
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at a general, though historically specific, level. For our 
region and archaeological sequences, Roman, early 
medieval, late medieval and early modern periods will 
have to be dealt with. In addition, all towns need to 
exploit surrounding areas, and for the vast majority 
the immediate region has been the most important. So 
the mechanics of surplus extraction should be central 
to understanding their processes of development and 
thus to the definitions adopted. Hence the Marxist dis- 
tinctions between slave, tributary, feudal and capitalist 
societies are the most useful starting point and schol- 
ars writing within a Historical Materialist tradition 
have provided clear models to help us understand the 
detail of urban development within each mode of pro- 
duction (de Ste Croix 1981; Saunders 1991; Hilton 
1992) and in the transitions between them (Anderson 
1974; Hilton 1982; Wickham 1984; Aston and Philpin 
1985; Harman 1989). ; 

In addition to defining social dynamics at this gen- 
eral level, and developing models from such 
approaches, we have to take on board the archaeolog- 
ical nature of urban sites if these models are to be use- 
fully tested. As towns are successively and intensively 
occupied settlements, deep stratification is an 
inevitable characteristic. Furthermore, given the diver- 
sity of functions that they have, complex processes are 
embodied in that stratigraphic record. Finally, since 
successive occupation episodes involve both the accu- 
mulation of rubbish and digging down into earlier lev- 
els, transformations of the archaeological record are 
similarly complex. Hence integrating stratigraphic and 
spatial analyses with artefactual and ecofactual studies 
will be central to our research. 

For example, a recent examination of Roman finds 
from Aldborough has suggested that its citizens 
retained a military component into the 3rd century 
AD (Bishop 1996). Yet, even if one accepts the validity 
of this suggestion, it merely leads to a subsidiary issue 
— where, in detail, did any such military components 
reside? To answer this more critical issue, access to 
contextual information is needed, telling us where the 
diagnostically military finds turned up, and whether 
they were in primary contexts. Just knowing that some 
finds (probably) from Aldborough are of military char- 
acter does not take us close to understanding soldier- 
civilian relationships. Further, if the argument is just 
left at that, it will inevitably lead to the questionable, 
or at least unproven, suggestion that military dynam- 
ics were somehow central to Roman urban develop- 
ment amongst the Brigantes (fortunately the above 
author is clearly aware of this difficulty, and careful in 
his deductions — ibid., 3). Hence, for any urban study 
wishing to fit together all aspects of the excavated evi- 
dence, the issues of provenance and redeposition 
become key, especially as the vast majority, perhaps 
95%, of all finds derived from our towns come from 
secondary contexts. 

Whilst residuality can militate against complete 
integration of the site and finds, it is important not 
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simply to disregard (or even discard) these redeposit- 
ed artefacts and ecofacts. Rather one must recognise 
that processes of rubbish disposal can be important in 
their own right. For example, investigation of Roman 
coinage from Cirencester in all contexts (Neil 
Holbrook, pers. comm.) suggests that most early 
Roman material is derived from pits within the town; 
that 2nd and 3rd century material resides in major 
rubbish tips on the edge of Corinium; and that coins 
dating from the second half of the 4th century are 
deposited in a piecemeal fashion in the town centre, to 
the rear of the reduced number of properties which 
remained occupied at that time. Whether these pat- 
terns hold true for all Roman material culture is 
unclear but, with the eye of faith, a similar pattern 
might be deduced from Monaghan’s (1997) study of 
Roman pottery from York. Presumably what we are 
seeing here is the increasing organisation of rubbish 
disposal through most of the Roman period, with an 
eventual focus on suburban contexts as intra-mural 
areas are fully occupied, but with the breakdown of 
such mechanisms in the closing decades of Roman 
rule. Clearly, far from being irrelevant, residual finds 
can be useful, if general, barometers of urban vitality 
and, in detail, indicative of the success, or otherwise, 
of central authority in organising one of the essential 
services within the townscape — getting rid of its 
rubbish. 

Finally, to come to grips effectively with the urban 
process, it is vital to look beyond town limits and con- 
sider both hinterland relationships and regional settle- 
ment hierarchies. The former will be difficult, not least 
because the practical implications of gathering some 
data under rescue conditions, and other elements in a 
research context, will reduce comparability, whilst 
much of these data from both spheres have only been 
subjected to limited post-excavation analysis, and then 
often using different analytical tools. None the less, if 
we can get the research agenda right, these organisa- 
tional and methodological problems can be overcome, 
as shown by the recent English Heritage study of 
urban hinterlands (Perring 2002). As that study makes 
clear, any realistic project will have to centre on two 
factors: town provisions — the material goods and 
more abstract services, for example justice, which a 
town may have supplied; and urban exploitation — 
elucidating the size and shape, of the ecological, polit- 
ical and economic ‘footprint’ which resulted from the 
town drawing surpluses to itself. 

The investigation of urban hierarchies, in particular 
the relationship between a place at the head of such a 
hierarchy and settlements between it and direct pro- 
duction centres out in the landscape at the base, will 
face many of the problems noted in the preceding 
paragraph, and thus similar solutions. More difficult is 
the level of resolution and definition of study region. 
The social complexity necessary for towns of any scale 
means that they cannot be understood merely at a 
local level. Equally, long distance trade links beyond 
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the region, though they certainly existed for much of 
the last two millennia, were rarely fundamental for the 
survival of most of our large towns. It is only in the 
early modern period, with capitalism’s investment in 
transport infrastructure, that this has changed. (The 
heyday of Rome may be the sole exception here, when 
imperial links may have allowed certain aspects of 
urban life to have been supplied from a considerable 
distance, including beyond the province, and certain 
urban services, for example the administration of jus- 
tice or the organisation of troop movements, may have 
given Eboracum a relevance well beyond what is today 
Yorkshire.) Given the restrictions of geography, I 
would suggest that a regional level of analysis will be 
the only viable one for most of the periods in which we 
are interested here. 


4. Conclusion 


Clearly if we can avoid seeing the problems of urban 
archaeology merely in terms of methodological diffi- 
culties and bureaucratic procedures, i.e. in relation to 
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archaeology in towns, and instead create a regionally 
based research agenda concerned with the archaeolo- 
gy of historically specific towns then, as other studies 
in this volume show, Yorkshire already has the quality 
of data, from both our urban centres and from the hin- 
terlands on which they impinged, to make significant 
strides in archaeological understanding. Thus we 
should be able to put more flesh on the currently 
undernourished bones of our urban archaeology than 
virtually anywhere else in the country. If YARFF can 
be instrumental in generating such a regional research 
agenda, and if the latter is structured in such a way as 
to avoid the pitfalls of believing in some abstract 
notion of ‘urbanism’ in its construction, then we can 
be of great service, not only to Yorkshire but as a guide 
to the many regions beyond which face similar prob- 
lems, and should be seeking similar solutions. We now 
have to face up to the challenge of doing justice to all 
the efforts of those who have patiently gathered data 
by putting their material to good, incisive and acade- 
mically stimulating use. 


20. The Contribution of Museum Archaeology to Research Frameworks 
Tony O’Connor 


Summary 


This paper examines the contribution of museum-based 
archaeology to the debate on research strategies. It stresses 
the central role that museums undertake in the long-term 
care and promotion of the archaeological resource, not only to 
specialists but also to the general public. 


Key words: museums 


The aim of this paper is to examine the contribution of 
museum-based archaeology to the debate on research 
strategies and to remind the conference of the central 
role that museums undertake in the long-term care 
and promotion of the archaeological resource. 

While this conference was being planned, I was 
concerned that, with its concentration on chronologi- 
cal and landscape research issues, the voice of muse- 
um archaeologists was going to be a faint cry from the 
sidelines. After listening to the excellent presentations 
over the two days of the conference, I am still con- 
cerned that this may be the case, although I was very 
heartened by the call from speakers for inclusive 
debate to take place among all of us with a stake in the 
archaeological heritage. 

Many of the talks over the weekend have also acted 
as reminders of the crucial role that museum- based 
archaeologists have made to the development of 
archaeological research in Yorkshire. Thomas 
Sheppard from Hull is an obvious example for the 
early period, as is Terry Manby for more recent 
decades. Others have played their part too — Gavin 
Edwards, Pauline Beswick, Mary Kershaw, Dave 
Crowther and Andy Foxon to name just a few. There 
are also colleagues working in museums elsewhere, 
who have made Yorkshire their special research areas 
— Tim Schadla-Hall and Ian Stead are two names 
already mentioned over the weekend. All these indi- 
viduals meet the criteria of ‘personalities’ who have 
made projects work and all have also made major con- 
tributions to developments within museums as well as 
their work on landscape issues. 

I want now to focus on the role of museums and 
archaeology in Yorkshire. First I would like to ask, 
what is a museum? The definition given by the 
Museums Association is as follows: 


‘Museums enable people to explore collections 
for inspiration, learning and enjoyment. They are 
institutions that collect, safeguard and make acces- 
sible artefacts and specimens, which they hold in 
trust for society.’ 


This definition places communication between the 
public and the collections held by institutions at the 
centre of the museum function. 
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Behind such a definition is the need to capture the 
role of Museum Services in serving the community 
rather than the old definition, which was inward look- 
ing and object-centric. But picking out some threads 
from this definition, collections and archives are at the 
core of the museum being, they are the start point of 
what we are about and the medium we use to serve soci- 
ety and promote understanding of our past. How do 
those collections come into museums, and how are they 
used? In a recent (1998) report, A Survey of Archaeological 
Archives in England published for the Museums and 
Galleries Commission (MGC) and English Heritage, 
Hedley Swain of the Museum of London Archaeology 
Service makes the following points: 


‘Central to any discussion of the future care of 
archaeological archives must be a consideration of 
their value in all its senses: financial, educational, 
entertainment, cultural, academic. This is a debate 
which is only now truly taking place.’ (Guiding 
Principles 1.1) 


In a paper presented to the Society of Museum 
Archaeologists conference in 1994, Neil Begrie of the 
Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments of 
England reflected that the Commission had recorded 
over 38,000 excavation archives (Beagrie 1996). Some 
of these are held by museums, others by other indi- 
viduals and organisations. The scale of the archival 
resource is immense. 

Because of the way the archaeological community 
is compartmentalised, the issues concerning the long- 
term deposition of these key resources that need dis- 
cussion and planning have been a long time in coming 
to the fore. With the exception of a very few organisa- 
tions, such as the York Archaeological Trust, the 
Museum of London Archaeology Service, and one or 
two others, consideration for the curation and long- 
term deposition of archives was not seriously on the 
agenda. To borrow from Blaise Vyner in his paper pre- 
sented to the Society of Museum Archaeologists 
Conference in 1991 (Vyner 1993), a field unit worker 
was quoted in a local journal with respect to an evalu- 
ation scheme: 


‘We put a pipe trench across it and dumped the 
junk in the local museum.’ 


For many of us working in museum archaeology, 
this does seem to reflect the position taken by many of 
our colleagues in field units. The archive is like a corpse 
from which all the blood had been drained and the 
husk was to be dumped at the door of the local 
Museum Service without any thought to its long-term 
care or use. Our role is to preserve these corpses in per- 
petuity, and by ordering and examination find ways in 
which life can be breathed back into the bodies. 
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The situation, I am happy to say, has moved for- 
ward in a positive manner. Objective discussions on 
collection retention and disposal do now take place 
and agreements concerning archival deposition are 
now drawn up before the van arrives at the museum’s 
door. And museums have found our voice to say ‘no’ 
when necessary. But I must urge to this conference 
that these archives are a resource to be used. The num- 
ber of research requests most museums receive to 
make use of the archives is very low. We need to 
encourage the use of this resource wherever possible 
in order to justify our holding of this material. This is 
something the whole archaeological community 
should reflect on, as in these days of performance indi- 
cators, spiralling budget cuts and threats of privatisa- 
tion, and the erosion of the direct provision of 
museum services by local government, the affordabil- 
ity of maintaining archives has become a major con- 
cern. All of our activities are up for scrutiny and the 
long-term preservation of archaeological archives is 
now seen by many of our funding authorities as a 
major burden. On the plus side, time and again it is 
demonstrated that new insights and interpretations 
are obtained from reviews of the archive. If collections 
lie at the heart of the museum bodies, its lifeblood is 
research and communication of ideas. 

A number of speakers have referred to the role of 
archaeologists in acting as a bridge between past and 
present societies. A driving force behind all ‘good’ 
archaeological work is the need to disseminate infor- 
mation by ‘publication’ lectures, site visits and the like. 
It should be remembered that for the vast majority of 
people the first and only point of contact with archae- 
ology is through a visit to a museum; even the “Time 
Team’ cannot compete here. Museum displays are our 
main interface with the public, whether through for- 
mal education visits or through informal family and 
‘life-long learning’ leisure visits. How we communi- 
cate the issues and excitement generated by archaeol- 
ogy is of the utmost importance to the promotion of 
the discipline. 

Yorkshire has a strong tradition of museum provi- 
sion. From the philosophical society museums of the 
early 19th century to the foundation of the great pub- 
lic museum services of the late 19th and 20th centuries, 
Yorkshire has been at the forefront of museum provi- 
sion in the country. It also should not be forgotten that 
the inaugural conference for the Museums Association 
was held in York in 1889. Today Yorkshire contains a 
number of national museums spread among a number 
of its cities as well as, arguably, collectively the most 
important collections of specimens and artefacts in the 
country. 

Yorkshire has led the way in examining presenta- 
tion methods for archaeological material and I am 
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happy to admit that a lead organisation in this was not 
a museum body but in fact the York Archaeological 
Trust, whose pioneering, innovative developments 
at Jorvik, the Archaeological Resource Centre and 
Barley Hall have set the standard for the presentation 
of archaeological material, and for which they should 
almost be forgiven for spawning the heritage industry. 

It is fair to say, however, that as the museum sector 
has learnt from York Archaeological Trust's initiatives, 
these themselves grew from earlier museum develop- 
ments including the Kirkgate street scene created in 
the York Castle Museum by Dr J.L. Kirk in 1938. Jorvik 
and Barley Hall do raise a question over the presenta- 
tion of our past, and do the public gain a better 
impression of the past from a well-researched and pro- 
duced reconstruction, or through the object remnants 
we display, which become transformed from discard- 
ed material into icons of human development. 

This also raises the question of how do we make 
contact with the past and how do we break down the 
barriers between the artefact and the viewer. It is 
important to reflect on this at a time when many 
museums are re-inventing their displays on an unpar- 
alleled scale, through large-scale lottery grants and 
other initiatives. 

A reminder of the crucial role that museums play in 
acting as the main interface between the public and the 
archaeological community can be seen through the 
enquiry services which we run. Over a typical year in 
Doncaster Museum, my colleagues and I will deal with, 
on average, 1000 archaeological enquiries. These may 
relate to public enquiries concerning our archives or 
they may be identification enquiries relating to casual 
finds or, more commonly, metal detector finds of single 
finds or assemblages of material. The plotting of these 
finds along with the identification of the significance of 
the material and its recording by record or acquisition, 
where appropriate, provides a major research resource 
for the archaeological community, through not only 
the classification of the material but also the identifica- 
tion of new sites. This is being amplified by the work of 
the regional recording officers for Portable Antiquities 
currently employed as part of the scheme set up by the 
Department of Culture, Media and Science (see 
Paynton, Chapter 21 this volume). What is crucial is 
how this information is shared and made accessible for 
the benefit of all. Again and again it is our need to com- 
municate effectively not only to the public but among 
ourselves which comes to the fore. 

At the start of this paper I raised a concern that, in 
the debate on research frameworks and other archae- 
ological matters, we in the museum sector have a con- 
cern that museum archaeologists are marginalised. | 
hope that this article might stress the central role that 
museums have to play. 


21. The Changing Nature of the Archaeological Resource: 
Portable Antiquities as part of the Yorkshire Framework 


Ceinwen Paynton 


Summary 


The Portable Antiquities Scheme was launched by the 
Department of Culture, Media and Sport in September 1997. 
The aims of the Scheme are fourfold: to advance our knowl- 
edge of the history and archaeology of England and Wales; to 
initiate a system for the recording of archaeological finds and 
encourage better recording practices by finders; to strengthen 
links between detector users and archaeologists; to estimate 
how many objects are being found across England and Wales 
and what resources are needed to record them. 

Since this paper was written, the PAS has gone from 
strength to strength. 49,000 objects have been recorded 
nationally since the end of 1997, and the project has moved 
on from its pilot phase to a programme of national expan- 
sion. There are now 23 people working as part of the Portable 
Antiquities Scheme (there were only a handful of Finds 
Liaison Officers at the time that this article was written), 
and by the end of 2003, several more FLOs will be appoint- 
ed. The Scheme is set to expand in Yorkshire with a new FLO 
post being created to cover South and West Yorkshire from 
December 2003 and a half-time post to support the existing 
FLO in North and East Yorkshire in August of the same year. 


Key words: artefacts, outreach, recording, liaison, 
Portable Antiquities, Yorkshire 


1. Introduction 


Every year in Britain, hundreds of thousands of arte- 
facts and coins are found by members of the public. 
The majority, although by no means all of these, are 
found with the aid of a metal detector (Dobinson and 
Denison 1995). Artefacts and coins are also found by 
people whilst out walking, working in their gardens 
and fieldwalking. Such finds are usually either casual 
losses or finds removed from their original context. 
These objects have, on the whole, not hitherto been 
recorded properly, archaeologically, and all of the 
potential information that they can yield about every- 
day lives in the past has been lost forever. 

Loss of archaeological data on this scale potentially 
threatens the validity of our research as archaeologists, 
on artefact typology, use, distribution and loss. To 
address this very real problem, the Department for 
Culture, Media and Sport launched a pilot scheme to 
encourage the voluntary recording of these finds in 
September 1997 (Department of National Heritage 
1996). This pilot scheme was introduced at the same 
time and as a complement to the new Treasure Act 
(1996), which became law on 24 September 1997. 

Initially, six pilot schemes for the voluntary record- 
ing of finds were launched in England. These were to 
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cover Yorkshire, North Lincolnshire, Kent, the West 
Midlands the North West and Norfolk. Each pilot 
region appointed its own Finds Liaison Officer (FLO) to 
identify and record finds and proactively liaise between 
the archaeological community and the general public. 

Known as the Portable Antiquities Scheme, the 
pilot’s fourfold aim is to: 


* advance our knowledge of the history and archae- 
ology of England and Wales 

* initiate a system for the recording of archaeological 
finds and encourage better recording practices by 
finders 

¢ strengthen links between detector users and 
archaeologists 

* estimate how many objects are being found across 
England and Wales and what resources are needed 
to record them. 


The pilot project has, at the time of writing, just 
entered its third year. There are currently eleven FLOs 
and approximately 50% of England and Wales is now 
covered by the scheme. 

In Yorkshire, York was chosen to host a pilot project 
specifically because of the good links already fostered 
in the city between archaeologists, numismatists and 
metal detector users. The York project is co-adminis- 
tered by the York Archaeological Trust and the 
Yorkshire Museum, and the Finds Liaison Officer is 
based at the Yorkshire Museum. 


2. What are ‘Portable Antiquities’? 


‘Portable Antiquities’ is a catch-all phrase designed to 
encompass all archaeological finds made by members 
of the public from non-excavated contexts. Thus 
metallic small finds, coins, lithics, organics and pottery 
sherds, if they date from about AD 1850 or earlier, are 
all portable antiquities. This date is by no means fixed. 
Due to the sheer volume of finds being brought in, it is 
necessary to impose some cut-off point in order to 
avoid the impossible position of recording in detail all 
of the modern objects brought by finders. However, if 
a more recent object is archaeologically or historically 
significant, then it will be fully recorded. 

Potentially, this is the most extensive large-scale 
fieldwalking and ploughsoil survey that has ever been 
undertaken in Britain. Although some archaeologists 
and numismatists have been tapping into this rich 
archaeological vein for a significant time, many more 
have simply lacked the necessary resources to work on 
this vast recording project. The Norfolk recording 
scheme has encouraged hobbyists and amateur 
archaeologists to record their finds at the museum for 
the last twenty years! 
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3. Portable Antiquities as a Data Gathering 
Mechanism in Yorkshire 


A person dedicated solely to recording finds made by 
members of the public can record a large number of 
finds per year. The Finds Liaison Officer for the 
Yorkshire region has recorded approximately 7,500 
artefacts and coins since taking up the post in October 
1997. Norfolk figures suggest that one person devot- 
ing approximately 50-60% of their time to recording 
these types of object will record between 3500-3900 
per year according to the Portable Antiquities Annual 
Report 1997-8 (DCMS, Buildings and Sites Division). 
Not only that, but they can record a large number of 
finds per year that would not have been seen by 
archaeologists or numismatists otherwise. The most 
spectacular example of this so far is a portable antiqui- 
ty of national importance that has come from 
Yorkshire: the “Holderness Cross’. 

The FLO for Yorkshire holds regular Finds 
Surgeries at venues throughout the three former 
Ridings in order to make an identification service 
accessible for finders. One such surgery occurs on the 
last Saturday of the month in Hull, at the Hull and 
East Riding Museum. To one of these surgeries Ronald 
Wray, a local landowner and farmer, brought along a 
curious object in a little cardboard box. Most portable 
antiquities brought in to these events for identification 
are coins or fragmentary copper alloy pieces. The curi- 
ous object that Mr Wray had brought in, when taken 
out of its box, revealed itself to be a 7th century, Anglo- 
Saxon, gold and garnet pectoral cross. To date, this is 
only the fourth known example of its kind from the 
British Isles. One piece of such archaeological and 
artistic importance makes the recording scheme 
worthwhile. 

The knock-on potential of gathering broad level 
data throughout the county also makes the recording 
scheme worthwhile. The sheer volume of finds 
brought in for recording casts doubt upon previous 
estimates of how many portable antiquities are being 
recovered annually. There are hundreds of thousands 
of avocational archaeologists currently working in 
Britain. Of these, several thousand have their own pri- 
vate collections. The majority of these collections have 
not been fully recorded and these data have not made 
their way to the appropriate Site and Monuments 
Records (SMR). This means that there is a wealth of 
unused data waiting to be used in archaeological 
research. Private individuals have collections of 
objects that can potentially re-write the history books, 
certainly at a regional level. 

The Portable Antiquities Scheme uses a specially 
designed Access database to standardise the recording 
of these finds. The finds recording fields are standard- 
ised, as is the terminology. The database has as its pri- 
mary artefact class description field the MDA 
Archaeological Objects Thesaurus. The programming 
of Version 2.0 of this database has recently been com- 
pleted and will facilitate efficient transfer of the data 
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gathered to the appropriate SMR. In Yorkshire, the 
North, West, South and East Yorkshire SMRs, the City 
of York and both National Parks will be receiving data 
subsets specific to their geographical catchment areas 
which will add another level of data and metadata to 
supplement existing databases. This phase of the pro- 
ject gives us the opportunity to use the significant 
body of finds data recorded since September 1997. 

Alongside this transfer of data on to the SMR, this 
phase of the project will see finds data being made 
publicly accessible via a search facility on the Internet. 
Obviously, find spot locators will be at a very basic 
(parish) level in order to safeguard sites from being 
illegally raided. Those sites that are especially archae- 
ologically sensitive will only be given the broadest 
locational details on the Internet. By making Portable 
Antiquities data browsable and, more importantly, 
searchable on the Internet, the research potential that 
the scheme offers will be at least partially realised. 
Accessible, useful information that has not previously 
been available to archaeologists and the wider public 
is the real strength of the scheme. By way of example, 
it will be possible to search for all Romano-British fibu- 
lae found in North Yorkshire and look at their distrib- 
ution. This effectively means that some of the data | 
previously held on separate SMRs will be drawn 
together. The researcher interested in looking at 
Yorkshire archaeology in its wider context would thus 
be able to search accordingly. The potential is stagger- 
ing, especially when examining questions of trade net- 
works and regional typologies of specific artefact 
classes in Yorkshire or further afield. 

The Internet version of the database will centralise 
the data collected by all of the eleven pilot projects, 
creating a wide-scale, accessible body of data about 
what is being found where in England and Wales by 
survey methods other than excavation. 


4. Outreach, Education and Portable 
Antiquities as part of the Yorkshire 
Framework 


The scheme is based on proactive archaeological out- 
reach work and offers enormous two-way educational 
potential. By taking archaeology to the wider commu- 
nity, good archaeological practice is being disseminat- 
ed by Finds Liaison Officers. By adopting good 
archaeological practice, avocational archaeologists and 
hobbyists are feeding back meaningful data to the sys- 
tem. This is best evidenced in Yorkshire by the very 
real shift in attitudes to mainstream archaeology, care 
of collections and types of data gathered by the metal 
detecting community, a community which has, in 
some instances, been wary of archaeology. Part of the 
perceived divide between professional archaeologists 
and metal detector users has been due to a lack of 
information flow between these two groups. 

Raising public awareness of the importance of 
recording all archaeological finds has been the major 
thrust of the early part of the project in Yorkshire. We 
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work in a region where we are custodians of a very 
rich and diverse archaeological heritage, and where 
the number of detector users searching on a regular 
basis is very high. Yorkshire archaeology enjoys a high 
public profile. Avocational archaeologists in the region 
have proven to be willing allies in our common quest 
for the past. This has recently been achieved on a gen- 
eral level by staging an exhibition, ‘Unearthing Our 
Past’, at the Yorkshire Museum. This pioneering exhi- 
bition displayed material found exclusively in Yorkshire 
by local finders. 

Dissemination of good archaeological practice 
within the metal detecting community has been at the 
heart of most of the outreach work done by the FLO. 
Many finders of portable antiquities are keen to apply 
sound, basic, artefact handling and storage techniques 
to their collections. Certainly the percentage of 
cleaned finds being brought in for recording has 
dropped significantly since the beginning of the pilot 
project in this region. Many finders are confident in 
the correct use of silica gel and relative humidity 
strips. Private collectors in Yorkshire now seem also to 
be using more acid-free tissue, envelopes and chemi- 
cally inert storage or display cases than had been the 
case before. 

The next year of the project will see a consolidation 
of this increased access to archaeology and archaeolo- 
gists that has been so carefully cultivated by way of 
education and outreach work in first two years of the 
scheme. By laying firm foundations and maintaining 
momentum it is possible to change how people ‘do’ 
archaeology at the grass roots level. It is vital that 
portable antiquities recording becomes an extension of 
the finding process. It is the only way that we, as a 
community, will recover most of the information that 
is coming out of the ground now in Yorkshire and 
make it available for future researchers and teachers. 


5. Finds of Archaeological Importance 


All Portable Antiquities are important to the under- 
standing of the archaeological record. Some however, 
are particularly significant. In the Yorkshire region, the 
number of such finds has increased as a proportion of 
the general increase in finds recorded. I have men- 
tioned the spectacular Holderness Cross and, while 
the majority of portable antiquities are not of this cali- 
bre and certainly not as aesthetically pleasing, they are 
pivotal in understanding Yorkshire’s past. The majori- 
ty of these (though by no means all of them) are poten- 
tial Treasure and three are of national importance. 
These finds stress how well the scheme is working as 
a whole in the region and are listed briefly below: 


York area: ingot of Viking “hacksilver’, currently going 
through the Treasure process 

Haxby: Anglo-Saxon five lobed, copper alloy sword 
pommel 

Tadcaster area: Viking button brooch of the Borre style 
Tadcaster area: Anglo-Scandinavian clothing mount in 
the English Urnes style 
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Beverley area: Anglo-Scandinavian clothing mount in 
the English Urnes style 

Pocklington area: very unusual belt/strap buckle in 
the Ringerike style 

Pocklington area: two Late Bronze Age (LBA) socket- 
ed axe heads (in remarkably good condition) from the 
same field (which have come in separately for record- 
ing). One of these LBA axe heads is currently under- 
going microscopic analyses in the laboratory. The 
finder was very careful in its excavation and brought 
the piece in with some of its intact soil matrix. It 
promises to yield very interesting results. 

East Yorkshire: hoard of denarii, disclaimed by the 
Yorkshire Museum 

East Wolds: medieval coin hoard 

Haxby: hoard of Roman 4th century bronze coins, 
acquired by the Yorkshire Museum 

Holderness: Anglo-Saxon potential treasure of nation- 
al importance 

Little Smeaton: hoard of siliquae, miliarenses and soli- 
dae, acquired by Doncaster Museum 

North-east Yorkshire: hoard of denarii 

Thirsk: hoard of siliquae and solidae, acquired by the 
Yorkshire Museum 

Thirsk area: medieval coin hoard, disclaimed 
Warlaby: Anglo-Saxon penny hoard, acquired by the 
Yorkshire Museum 

York area, near Northallerton: set of Anglo-Saxon 
strap fittings, acquired by the Yorkshire Museum. 


Particularly exciting is the percentage of non-metallic 
recent finds. Organic, lithic and pottery finds are very 
definitely on the increase, as is the number of exam- 
ples of mineral-preserved organics being brought in 
for specialist analyses. 

The Portable Antiquities Scheme is an exciting new 
addition to the wider Archaeological Research 
Framework in Yorkshire. The results of the scheme, 
bearing in mind that it is still a pilot project, have far 
exceeded expectations and are already bearing fruit. 
Potentially, a great deal of ground can be covered by a 
post specifically dedicated to liaison between archae- 
ologists and finders. Thousands of artefacts and coins 
a year are already being recorded. All of these finds are 
archaeologically significant. Some of the finds being 
seen for the very first time by archaeologists in our 
region as a direct result of the recording scheme are of 
regional or national importance. The Portable 
Antiquities Scheme, working within the wider archae- 
ological framework, offers long-term liaison between 
archaeologists and those recovering objects from all 
over the region. By recording coins and artefacts as 
they come out of the ground, we are not only recover- 
ing thousands of pieces of the archaeological jigsaw 
but hopefully piecing some of them together to under- 
stand our shared past. 

Further details of the Portable Antiquities Scheme 
can be found on www.finds.org.uk 
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22. Archaeological Surveys Carried out by the RCHME and 
English Heritage in Yorkshire, 1975-2000 


Marcus Jecock 


Summary 


This paper summarises the background to recent earthwork 
and aerial survey by the Royal Commission on the Historical 
Monuments of England and English Heritage in Yorkshire. 
A catalogue is appended containing a full list of surveys 
conducted between 1975 and 2000 at scales of 1:2500 or 
larger. 


Key words: aerial survey, earthwork survey 


The Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments 
of England (RCHME) was set up by Royal Warrant in 
1908 to produce an inventory of the historic built envi- 
ronment of England. Traditionally, it fulfilled this 
remit by recording the archaeological and architectur- 
al heritage of a county or region, and publishing the 
results in a series of inventory volumes. In the first 
three decades of its existence the Commission pro- 
duced a steady flow of such volumes, and by the out- 
break of World War II had ‘completed’ and published 
inventories for eight counties (albeit with a heavy bias 
towards the south-east of England), namely 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Essex, Huntingdon- 
shire, London, Herefordshire, Westmorland and 
Middlesex. Work had also started before the War on a 
set of volumes for Dorset. 

These early inventories are dominated by architec- 
tural monuments and contain relatively little in the 
way of archaeology. All this began to change, howev- 


er, in the years after World War IL. In part this was due | 


to the emergence, or wider application, of new meth- 
ods of prospection, especially aerial archaeology. But 
new ways of looking at and understanding landscape 
were also emerging at this time, and with them came 
the realisation of the true ubiquity of both buried and 
upstanding (or earthwork) archaeology in the English 
countryside. At the same time the very definition of 
heritage, and therefore what should be included in the 
volumes, was expanding, both chronologically and in 
range of site type to be recorded. For example, in 1908 
the terminal date for a monument to be recorded by 
the RCHME was set at 1700, but this was soon extend- 
ed to 1714, then selectively to 1850, subsequently to 
1945, and latterly even encompassed monuments of 
the Cold War. Whole new categories of sites began to 
be recognised and to be thought worthy of record, not 
least monuments of the Industrial Revolution. 
Methods of recording were also developing with time, 
as was the definition of what constituted an adequate 
or proper record. The result was that whereas in 1908 
the production of an inventory could be seen as a 
finite, achievable task, by the 1960s it was becoming 
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obvious that such an ideal was unobtainable, and that 
new discoveries would continue to be made at an 
ever-increasing rate. 

Thus within the RCHME and in relation to archae- 
ology, the idea of the county inventory series was 
slowly replaced by the concept that the Commission 
should concentrate its resources on recording sites 
across the country wherever they might be, either 
because of imminent threat, in response to a request 
from an outside organisation which had a need to 
know more about a particular site, or sometimes sim- 
ply because of an academic desire to know more about 
a poorly understood or recorded monument class. 
Also conventional publication was no longer seen as 
the norm for all sites. In common with the publication 
log-jam besetting archaeology in the 1970s and 1980s, 
the increase in the depth and complexity of the 
records made meant that the Commission could only 
hope to publish fully a selection of the sites it sur- 
veyed; the remainder — the vast majority — would be 
archived. Thus from the 1970s onwards, the RCHME 
developed the idea that the National Monuments 
Record (NMR) should take the place of the published 
inventory, with NewHIS (formerly known as 
MONARCH) acting as a computerised index both to 
the archaeology of the country and the wider archive 
holdings of the NMR. However, modern researchers 
and fieldworkers often seem unaware of the wealth of 
material held by the NMR. It is the purpose of the pre- 
sent paper to advertise the existence and extent of this 
under-utilised resource as it applies to Yorkshire. 

Table 14 lists all earthwork and aerial surveys at 
scales of 1:2500 or larger, carried out within Yorkshire 
over approximately the last 25 years by the former 
Archaeological Field and Aerial Survey Sections of the 
RCHME, and by their successor sections within 
English Heritage (EH) with which the RCHME merged 
in April 1999. The table does not include details of the 
many site visits and assessments that RCHME field sur- 
vey staff carried out during this time which resulted in 
no survey action, nor does it list surveys conducted at 
scales smaller than 1:2500. (Most of the work of the 
Aerial Survey Section, such as the project to record the 
archaeology of the Yorkshire Wolds (Stoertz 1997), and 
the mapping of many parts of Yorkshire as part of the 
National Mapping Programme (NMP) over recent 
years has been done at scales of 1:10000 or 1:10560.) 
Neither does it include surveys of buildings or publica- 
tions produced by the former Architectural Division of 
the RCHME, and its successor body, the Architectural 
Survey Section of new EH. Details of all these other 
activities can be found, however, through the relevant 
Monument and Event records held on NewHIS. 
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Pre - 1974 boundary of Yorkshire 
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Figure 128: Location map of archaeological sites surveyed by the RCHME and English Heritage in Yorkshire (details in Table 14) 


The catalogue has been compiled from a number of 
sources: principally Version 3 (dated August 1998) of 
the RCHME Archaeological Surveys catalogue, an 
internal document produced by the NMR Archives 
Section, but information has also been taken from the 
Monuments and Events modules of the NewHIS data- 
base. However, the idea of an event record (a short 
description of when a particular survey was undertak- 
en, why, for whom, the area covered, what it was 
intended to record or perhaps more importantly what 
was not recorded, plus a brief account of the results, 
etc.) was only introduced by the RCHME c.1990. 
Although some older surveys had event records writ- 
ten for them retrospectively, this was not undertaken 
on a systematic basis. Inevitably, retrospective event 
records tend also to be shorter and less detailed. 
Hence the non-existence of, or uncertainty attached to, 
certain data in the catalogue, particularly for those sur- 
veys undertaken in the late 1970s and earlier 1980s. 
Where possible such lacunae in the catalogue have 
been infilled using the personal recollections of long- 
serving RCHME staff. 

NMR records are organised by modern administra- 
tive boundaries. However, rather than restrict the cat- 
alogue to the area of modern Yorkshire (however 


defined), the present catalogue lists all sites surveyed 
within the historic (pre-1974) boundaries. It thus 
includes parts of the modern counties of Cumbria and 
Durham, as well as all or some of the various Unitary 
Authorities which have replaced the former counties 
of Cleveland and Humberside, themselves carved out 
of parts of historic Yorkshire. Although parts of pre- 
1974 Yorkshire are also now incorporated into the 
counties of Greater Manchester and Lancashire, 
RCHME/EH have conducted no large-scale archaeo- 
logical surveys in these areas, and thus the counties 
are not listed below. The contents of the catalogue 
have also been reproduced graphically (Fig.128) to 
make it easier for the reader to approach the data from 
a geographical and spatial perspective. 

In all cases the original earthwork plans and/or aer- 
ial transcriptions have been deposited in the NMR in 
Swindon. Usually these will be accompanied by a writ- 
ten report describing what is on the plan, with the 
results of the survey also monumentalised and record- 
ed in brief on NewHIS as a flag to users of that record 
of the existence of more detailed information within 
the archive. In the case of field surveys undertaken for 
OS map revision, however, together with surveys done 
as part of the two projects to record SAMs (see 


Archaeological Surveys Carried out in Yorkshire, 1975-2000 


Table 14), normally the only field account will be that 
which appears on NewHIsS. The format and degree of 
detail contained in the archive reports obviously varies. 
The earliest reports may be no more than a few loose 
pages of typescript, whilst later ones are likely to be 
better produced and to be ring-bound with card covers 
- but in all these cases the report is a separate document 
from the plan and will make little sense unless the two 
are used in conjunction. However, since 1997 all reports 
have been produced through desk-top publishing 
(DTP), and contain at the very least a reduced copy of 
the survey diagram plus interpretative diagrams, pho- 
tographs, and other illustrations as appropriate, which 
can be consulted in isolation without the reader need- 
ing to have a full-scale copy of the original plan in front 
of them (with modern technology, areas surveyed 
increasingly run into tens of hectares if not occasional- 
ly hundreds, and at 1:1000 or even 1:2500, plans can be 
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very large documents). Researchers can make an 
appointment to view this material in Swindon, or pay 
for copies to be sent to them (telephone 01793 414600). 
Alternatively, copies of the more recent DTP reports 
can be purchased direct from the Yorkshire Regional 
Office of EH (please write to Anne Ditchburn, EH, 37 
Tanner Row, York, YO1 6WP or telephone 01904 601904 
for further details). 

Where surveys have received conventional publi- 
cation in full or in part, this is indicated under the 
Comments column in the catalogue. 
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23. Are your Research Frameworks really necessary? 


An open letter to English Heritage from Andrew Selkirk 
(Copy to David Miles) 


Dear English Heritage, 


On the 8th April 1997 the English Heritage 
Archaeology Division produced a draft ‘Research 
Agenda’. Section C is entitled ‘Supporting the devel- 
opment of National, Regional and Local research 
frameworks’, and section 3.1 states: 


Regional reviews can be organised through confer- 
ences (with conference papers subsequently published) 
and can serve three purposes: to identify regional 
research priorities, to enhance the training of fieldwork- 
ers, and to present summarised research results to the 
public. 


Well, Yorkshire has done its stuff and has organised 
a splendid conference and here are the conference 
papers. How far do they really succeed? I think this 
can be answered on three levels. 

Firstly, it was an excellent forum; that is, an oppor- 
tunity for Yorkshire archaeologists with some out- 
siders to come together, to meet each other and to find 
out what everyone else is doing. It was splendid to 
hear Steve Moorhouse’s work on landscape studies, to 
meet Tim Laurie and to hear of his work in Swaledale 
— an unexpected revelation — to hear of Peter 
Halkon’s continuing sterling work in the Hayton land- 
scape survey and of Dominic Powlesland’s 42 acres of 
excavation at West Heslerton. The forum part was a 
great success. 

The second aim was to produce a new synthesis on 
the Archaeology of Yorkshire — an update as it were 
on the Elgees’ classic work of the 1930s. This again was 
fairly successful, though inevitably a bit patchy; the 
attentive reader may put together an up-to-date state- 
ment of many aspects of Yorkshire archaeology, but 
there are inevitably many gaps and it cannot replace a 
coherent synthesis by a single author. 

So, modified rapture in this respect. But it is the 
third aspect that concerns me most. How far do these 
papers achieve the main purpose of conference, that 
is, identifying regional research priorities? Here, it 
seems to me, the conference was a total failure. What 
the conference should have done was to produce a 
research agenda. I gather that there have been numer- 
ous gatherings to discuss research designs for little bits 
of Yorkshire archaeology. Here, surely was the oppor- 
tunity to bring all these together, have the various 
research designers meet and produce a combined 
summary. This did not happen; no-one, I think, came 
_ to present the result of other meetings, and there was 
no attempt to synthesise the research designs, to say 
‘This is what we think ought to be done in Yorkshire; 
and this is what ought not to be done’. This was surely 
what you wanted, and it hasn’t been achieved. 
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Now I do not want to blame Yorkshire in this: I 
have been to a number of such meetings all round the 
country, and they are all the same — Yorkshire is just 
as bad as the rest of them. They played pat-ball, and 
nobody tried to make any hard decisions, to say not 
only what should be done, but also what should not be 
done. This is the test of any such conference: does it 
give the negatives, and say what projects could be 
dropped? 

Not that I am surprised at this. As I am sure you 
know well, I am just a teeny weeny bit sceptical both 
of the possibility of producing such priorities or 
indeed of the desirability. To me it all smacks rather of 
centralised planning and I am not a friend of cen- 
tralised planning: am I really the only archaeologist 
who has read The Road to Serfdom? So I hope you will 
forgive me if I say that I am not displeased that the 
conference ‘failed’. 

And let me say why it failed. When speaking at the 
conference, I looked at some of the major contribu- 
tions from Yorkshire we have published in Current 
Archaeology over the past 30 years. There was the work 
of John Hurst and Maurice Beresford at Wharram 
Percy. There was the young Peter Addyman going to 
York to excavate the motte at Baille Hill and from there 
going on to found the York Archaeological Trust with 
huge success, taking archaeology into new areas and 
unprecedented profitability. There is the work of Terry 
Manby who, though the curator of Doncaster 
Museum and Art Gallery, nevertheless dug himself 
into the Yorkshire Neolithic with such success that he 
became a world-wide expert on Neolithic barrows. 
There was the work of Tony Brewster who is well 
known for excavation in the parish of Garton and 
many other parts of east Yorkshire. 

And then there were the amateurs, Derrick Riley 
who did so much for aerial archaeology and indeed 
Jim Pickering who is still flying, 60 years after he 
obtained his pilot’s licence. There was Don Spratt and 
his work on the dykes of the Tabular Hills and today 
there is Peter Halkon and his on-going work in the 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor area — and the work of the 
Pontefract Society. The tradition of independent work 
still continues, and recent articles from Yorkshire in 
Current Archaeology are by Philip Rahtz on his work at 
the monastery at Kirkdale and by Eric Houlder on the 
St Aidan’s Project. 

Looking back on the sites we have covered, the 
interesting aspect is that they were mostly personal 
projects, many of them against the conventional wis- 
dom of the time. Perhaps best of all is the example of 
Wharram Percy where John Hurst was not only dig- 
ging the type of site that was supposed not to exist, but 
also digging it in a method of open-area excavation 
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that was quite contrary to the best practice of the time. 
Had the site been scheduled he would certainly not 
have received SMC (Scheduled Monument Consent) 
for his excavations, and one of the most impressive 
projects of 20th century archaeology would never have 
got off the ground. But the real objection to the sort of 
research designs that you are looking for is that they 
are the wrong shape. In the commercial world we see 
lots of small start-ups, small scale, personally based, 
where the most important ability is the ability to say 
that ‘Iam wrong’. The great virtue of an entrepreneur 
is the ability to say ‘chop! Iam on the wrong track, let’s 
drop what I am doing and change direction fast’. This 
ability can even be seen in the biggest organisations, 
the prime recent example being Microsoft where one 
day Bill Gates woke up and decided that the Internet 
was going to be important and at once the whole mam- 
moth organisation changed direction with its accus- 
tomed awesome and slightly terrifying efficiency. 

Now to an entrepreneur, English Heritage is get- 
ting it all wrong. All the effort is being placed on its 
research designs which should be replaced with back 
of the envelope style hunches. The most significant 
benefactor of archaeology in recent years after English 
Heritage has been Robert Kiln. Could I suggest that 
you look at how his Trust operated? For the last 20 
years of his life it signed on average about a cheque a 
week to give out money to archaeology (and a similar 
amount I gather to music). This was a huge achieve- 
ment and there are few projects in British archaeology 
that are not benefiting from a start-up grant from the 
Kiln Trust. But he did not demand great research 
designs. Probably some of his grants went awry, but 
what does that matter? What is important is that the 
rest had an incalculable benefit in launching new pro- 
jects. And the results of the Kiln legacy are surely awe- 
inspiring. 

Now I know that the Civil Service cannot work this 
way: you are ‘democratically’ responsible which 
means that you cannot afford the 50% failure rate that 
is the norm in the market economy. This is the weak- 
ness of the Civil Service and the strength of the market 
economy. But I think you should note the criticisms 
and that you should loosen up a little and expect your 
research designs to be much more rough and ready, be 
more ready to kill projects that are not working and 
above all expect people to change direction half way 
through their projects. Could I suggest that you take 
time off and watch that admirable programme, the 
Time Team. There you will see great pressure to pro- 
duce results. ‘Back-fill that trench, it is not working’. 
‘Go and open up another trench over there and hope 
it is better’. But you cannot do this under scheduled 
monument consent where you tie people down far too 
closely. Wake up! You really cannot expect people who 
are writing up reports to tell you precisely what they 
are going to be doing two years hence when half their 
specialist reports will have failed to appear. Gantt 
charts are all very well, but you are pushing them to 
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excess. In short, I think you are going over the top with 
your bureaucracy and should lighten up. 

The other big point I would make is that English 
Heritage should only be part of the archaeological 
scene and that there should be many other actors who 
are putting on different plays with different plots. You 
should facilitate their work, not try to emulate them, 
and not get in their way. Read chapter 3 of my book 
Who Owns the Past (The Adam Smith Institute) for 
some ideas on how to get the best from a local society. 
Basically, don’t smother them, don’t mother them, let 
them make their own mistakes in their own ways. 

My main recommendation therefore is that we 
should forget all about research designs, and get down 
to doing some proper archaeology instead: those who 
can, do; those who can’t, produce research designs. 

However, if you really must produce research 
designs, can I suggest the basic principles. The most 
important aspect is to survey the available resources. 
Now this does not mean looking at the archaeology 
that needs to be done: it means trying to find out how 
it can be done. Where’s the money, where are the 
resources to come from? I suggest that we should con- 
sider this on five different levels. 

Level 1 is the local society. This is the biggest prob- ~ 
lem of all. The local societies form the biggest potential 
asset of British archaeology, but at present they are fac- 
ing extinction. We need to set the alarm bells ringing: 
how can we get the local societies digging again? This, 
ironically, is the place where research designs are most 
needed. We need to think up some projects which are 
within the capacity of local societies, which local soci- 
eties will find attractive, and which will enable them to 
get digging again, and thus recruit new members. 
They must not be fieldwalking, or other collecting pro- 
jects — collecting is not archaeology: they must be dig- 
ging projects. Iam putting forward one such project in 
the London area — my Grim’s Dyke project to investi- 
gate an earthwork that meanders on and off around 
north-west London: we need to determine its date, 
and whether the gaps are real or not — ideal work for 
local societies. Surely you can think up something sim- 
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Level 2 is the county society. Here in Yorkshire you 
have an admirable county society which is one of the 
sponsors of this conference: perhaps its highlight was 
the reaction of the President of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, Lawrence Butler, who was sit- 
ting in the front row and who responded most splen- 
didly to my provocation. I gather they have produced 
a number of research designs: I am sorry they were 
not discussed. But what is the role of a major county 
society like the YAS in practical archaeological 
research? 

Level 3 is the universities. How far should they 
have a role in local archaeology? In Yorkshire the uni- 
versities play virtually no role in local archaeology. In 
Sheffield there was recently a small project in the Peak 
District but their main effort is devoted to the Hebrides, 
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and to France: John Collis has specifically stated that in 
the mid 1970s he gave up his work in British archaeol- 
ogy because the units were taking over: instead he digs 
in France — the wine is better (and cheaper). Bradford 
digs mostly in Scotland, and York does splendid work 
in Wales and the far north of Scotland. They have 
indeed produced a research design for the City of York, 
but this has clearly not produced the goods: York City 
Council should start listening to Peter Addyman again. 
But should not universities play at least some role in 
the local community? 

Level 4 is the extra-mural world, who I believe have 
gone totally off the rails. They are so busy producing 
certificated courses at the Government's behest that 
they have entirely given up whatever belief they may 
have had in collaborating with local societies. I believe 
they should all be given a big kick up the backside — 
OK it’s really the government that should be given a 
big kick — and they should be told to start paying a lit- 
tle bit of attention to the marketplace — which in their 
case is the local societies: they should find out what 
the local societies need in order to DO archaeology, 
and then provide the training necessary. They should 
stop producing perpetual students and start turning 
out productive archaeologists. 

With Level 5 we finally come to English Heritage. 
What should English Heritage be doing to maximise 
the resources available to Yorkshire archaeology? The 
first question to ask is: is English Heritage a curator or 
a contractor — to use its own terminology. Its main 
role surely is as a curator — but as a curator it is far too 
heavy handed. As the saga of Newark Castle demon- 
strated, they are far too reluctant to give SMC 
(Scheduled Monument Consent), even where funds 
have been raised, and all the local bodies (including 
the council who owned the site) were keen to go 
ahead. We need scheduled monument consent to be 
given far more readily but on a much smaller scale. 
SMC only seems to be given for massive projects, mas- 
sively funded, which then do massive damage to the 
site. You need to give SMC for the small-scale surgical 
operations that dig just a small trench with minimum 
resources, and get the maximum information for min- 
imum damage. We also need to put a stop to the 
Monuments Protection Programme which is schedul- 
ing monuments which cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be called of national importance, and 
which is being used more against archaeologists than 
against developers. Excessive scheduling is in danger 
of inducing what insurers call ‘moral hazard’ - once a 
site is scheduled, the local archaeologists lose interest 
and no longer feel they have anything to do with it: 
it’s scheduled, English Heritage is looking after it, it 
has nothing to do with us. (I remember seeing a site in 
Scotland that was immaculately kept by the local soci- 
ety, except for the central area, which was a jungle: this 
was the scheduled area, and the locals were not even 
allowed to cut down the weeds. It is a common com- 
plaint that one is not even allowed to mow a site, or 


carry out a geophysical survey, except with Scheduled 
Monument Consent.) 

As a curator, therefore, EH needs to be far less 
heavy handed. But should it do more? There is an old 
saying that the umpire should not kick the ball: but if 
it does, which side should it support? The classic 
answer is that it should be mitigating market failure: it 
should be looking at the gaps left by the other actors in 
archaeology, and trying to fill those gaps. A good 
example is giving help to publishing sites dug by oth- 
ers: though to be fair, this is what EH is already doing, 
though the sites should be written up here in 
Yorkshire, and not in Portsmouth. It should also active- 
ly promote independent archaeology: for instance 
when trenches need to be dug at the local castle or 
abbey, the local society should be asked to do the work 
first, and not some paid outside contractors. I know, 
there is a managerial problem here. Although it is far 
cheaper to use the local amateurs, it takes up more 
management time. It takes a certain amount of tact 
and persuasion to persuade the local society to do the 
work, rather than pay outside contractors. But if we 
want to see the grassroots flourishing, this must be 
done — and it will save money in the long run, too. 
Finally, if English Heritage promotes research off its 
own bat, it should always include volunteers in the 
project. There is no excuse for the Central 
Archaeological Services to carry out any project that 
does not include volunteers. 

Let me sum up. The major priority in British 
archaeology is to revive the local society: the grass- 
roots have been withering. English Heritage is too big, 
too dominant and too bossy. It needs to draw back and 
let other people do other things in their own way: we 
need de-regulation. Above all, we should stop talking 
about research, and start doing some archaeology 
instead. 

Finally, let me confess. I am biased — as indeed we 
all are. I am biased because as editor of Current 
Archaeology I need excitement. I need exciting news to 
present to our readers. I hope you will forgive me if I 
say that I hope all your research designs fail: what I 
like to see is someone going out to dig a site with a 
magnificent research design, slipping on a banana 
skin, finding himself with egg all over his face with his 
research design in smithereens, but nevertheless dig- 
ging a site twice as interesting on an entirely different 
project, and staggering back to tell us all: “Look what 
I’ve found!’ That’s news, and that, ultimately is what 
archaeology is all about. 


Best wishes, 


Andrew 


(Andrew Selkirk, 26 October 1998) 
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mount, Anglo-Scandinavian 381 
Victoria County History 183 
Bewerley, Fountains Abbey property 319 
Bewley, Robert 42, 231 
Bielsbeck Farm, environmental research 26 
Billy Banks, lead mining 105 
Bilsdale, landscape study 186 
Bilson, John 187 
Bilton, hoard 96 
Binchester (Co Durham), Roman fort 163 
Bingley Bog, pollen sequence 20, 27 
Birdforth Wapentake 183 
Birdoswald (Cumbria), Roman fort 152 
Bishop, TA.M. 184, 188 
Bishop Burton 
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round barrows 76 Bramham, burials 61 
villa, Roman 127 Brampton Bierlow, township 204 
Bishopdale Brandsby, mound 94 
corn-mills 323, 324-5, 326 Bransdale, cairn 83 
ironworking 354, 355, 361 Brantingham, Roman villa 129, 132, 142, 145, 154 
Kidstone Scar, transverse arrowhead 232 Brayton, woodland 194 
landscape study 294, 361 bread ovens, medieval 192, 205 
routeways 320 Breckenbrough, Roman camp 387 
settlements 295, 303, 304, 306, 307, 308, 310, 316-18 Brewster, .C.M. 39, 42, 393 
Bishopdale Chase 341 excavation/fieldwork 
Blackett family 221 Bronze Age-Iron Age period 287 
Blansby Park, Roman villa 142 Iron Age—Roman period 118, 119, 142 
blast furnaces, post-medieval 217 medieval period 186 
Bleasdale (Lancs), burial monument 112 brickworks, post-medieval 291 
bloomeries, medieval 217, 253 bridges 
boats Roman 135, 258 
Brigg 255 Anglo-Saxon 178 
Hasholme 21, 263, 264, 269, 270 medieval 196, 198, 265, 274, 291 
Kilnsea 80 post-medieval 218 
Middlesbrough 92 Bridlington 
North Ferriby 4, 5, 21, 39, 63, 64, 95, 108, 110 burial, prehistoric 57 
South Carr Farm 269 ; museum 71 
see also shipbuilding priory, estates 335 
bog bodies, Roman 143 structure, Neolithic 53 
Bolsterstone, glassmaking 218 Brigantes 
Boltby civitas capital 129 
Boltby Scar camp 59, 87, 91 coinage 124 
Peterborough Ware 50, 51-3, 87 interaction 134, 375 
pit alignments 89, 90 rebellion 125, 130, 134, 147 
round barrows 64, 84, 87, 89, 90, 91 territory 122 
Bolton Hall, manuscripts 295 Brigg (Lincs), log boat 255 
Bolton Percy 197, 205 Brigham, Mesolithic flints 32 
Bolton Priory Brighouse, spearhead 99 
estates 335, 348, 349 Brimham Moor, cairns 101 
horse stud 334 British Museum 71 
monastic landscape 189, 195, 341 Brompton Bridge 
precinct 188, 338, 361 hospital of St Giles 198, 390 
sheephouse 338, 339, 341, 361 land clearance 92 
water system 195 plant remains 123 
Bootham Stray, Roman camps 135, 387 pottery 123 
Bording Dale, round barrow 59,75 Brompton-on-Swale, sword 94 
Bordley Moor Bronze Age period 35 
chambered cairn 101 chronology 37, 42 
hollow way 354 Late Neolithic-Early Bronze Age transition 58-9 
Boroughbridge, Iron Age site 122 Early Bronze Age 59-64 
Bosville family 186 Middle Bronze Age 64-5 
Boulby (Redcar & Cleve) Late Bronze Age 65-9 
quarries 386 economy 105, 106-8 
round barrows 84, 88 settlement and monuments 41, 69-70 
Bowes (Co Durham) Cleveland Plain 91-2 
fort and camp, Roman 130, 386 Coal Measures 98-9 
hoard, Bronze Age 105 Craven 101-3 
Middleham estates 321 Holderness 78, 79-80 
shrines, Roman 133 Howardian Hills 81, 82 
signal station, Roman 135, 386 Humberhead Levels 96-7, 259 
Boyd Dawkins, William 13 Magnesian Limestone Belt 97, 98 
Boyle family 335, 346, 347 Millstone Grit Uplands 99, 100-1 
Boynton North York Moors 82-5, 86, 87, 88-91 
Boynton Hall 71 Northern Dales 103-5, 242-6 
hengiform enclosure 43, 49, 73 Vale of Mowbray 92, 93-4 
Boynton, Thomas 13, 79, 258 Vale of Pickering 80-1 
bracelets, Bronze Age 68, 80, 93 Vale of York 94, 95-6, 269 
Bracken Heads, rock art 238 Yorkshire Wolds 70-8, 284-7 
Bracken Rigg (Co Durham), Bronze Age settlement 65, 104, 105, 111 study of 
Bradford historical background 35-8 
antiquarian society 190 20th century 38-42 
Cartwright Hall Museum Archaeological Group 39 wider relations 109-13 
university 15, 39, 122, 395 brooches 
Bradley Moor, long cairn 46, 99, 100 Bronze Age 68 
Braithwaite Iron Age 118, 119 
manorial records 323 Anglo-Saxon 159, 160, 161-2, 166 
sheephouse 329, 349 Viking 175, 176, 381 
underwood, sale of 321 Broom Mere 48, 51, 71 


Brakspear, Harold 187 Broomfleet, landscape study 185 
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Brotton, round barrow 84, 88 
Brough (Wensleydale), township 303 
Brough-on-Humber 
Bronze Age period 
dagger grave 62,95 
hoard 96 
Roman period 
burial 129 
civitas capital 127, 129, 132, 136, 147, 148, 153, 370 
fort 128, 129, 132 
ironworking 133 
pottery 144 
Broughton-in-Craven, burial 64 
Brown, William 189, 190 
Broxa Moor, round barrows 39, 60, 84, 86 
Brunthwaite, hoard 68, 99 
Buckden, mill 329 
buckles 
Roman 132 
Anglo-Saxon 160 
Viking 175, 176 
Buckley, Francis 33 
building stone 17, 18-19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 145; see also quarries 
buildings 
domestic see Griibenhiiuser; houses/roundhouses; villas 
recording 219 
techniques, Yorkshire Dales 308-10, 316 
vernacular, study of 189 
bullae, Anglo-Saxon 168 
Bulmer Wapentake 183 
Bunny Hill, palstave 269 
Burghwallis, Roman site 135 
burhgeat 177 
burials 
Jron Age 118, 119, 121, 122, 270 
Roman 129, 133, 136, 138, 143, 148 
Viking 175 
see also cemeteries; cist burials; cremations; long barrows/ 
enclosures and long cairns; mortuary houses/enclosures; ring 
cairns; round barrows/cairns 
burnt mounds 
North York Moors 90 
Northern Dales 4, 104, 224, 242-3, 244, 245, 246 
gazetteer 250-3 
rock art, in relation to 240-2 
Swaledale 229, 237 
Wensleydale 247-8 
Bursea, landscape archaeology project 261, 263 
Mesolithic finds 267, 268 
Bronze Age finds 269 
Iron Age settlement 270 
Roman kiln 271, 273 
post-Roman period 
chapel 265 
finds 274 
Burton Agnes 
mortuary enclosure 72 
pit 55 
round barrow 75 
Tuft Hill Farm 119, 121 
Burton cum Walden 
burnt mounds 250 
Eshington 301-3, 311, 326 
Burton Fleming 
cemetery, Iron Age 118 
ladder settlement 119, 120 
monument complex 48, 51, 73 
Burton Howes, round barrows 84, 88-9 
Burythorpe 
quarry 82 
Roman villa 142, 387 
Butcher, L.H. 133 
Butler, Lawrence 394 
Buttercrambe Moor, Roman camp 135, 387 
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Butterton Bridge 196, 198 
Butterwick 

burial, Bronze Age 61 

enclosures 119 

open field structure 367 
buttons, Neolithic-Bronze Age 

amber 61 

jet 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 79, 83, 92, 98, 110, 111 
Byland Abbey 

estates 195, 335 

monastic landscape 187, 189 
byrlaw 204 


Cadeby Cliff, fieldwalking project 98 
cairns, clearance 90; see also chambered cairns; long barrows/ 
enclosures and long cairns; ring cairns; round barrows/cairns 
cakes see ingots 
Caldbergh with East Scrafton, burnt mound 250 
Calder, C. 71 
Callis Wold 
barrows 43, 49,59, 72 
fieldwalking 71 
Calverley, quarries 186 
Calvert Houses, prehistoric settlement 227, 228, 229 
Cambridge University 40, 71 
Camden, William 13, 182 
Camphill, burial 175 
Campling, Neil 12 
camps, Roman 135, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390 
Cana, henges 55, 93 
canals 
medieval 194, 195, 199, 200-1, 206, 329 
post-medieval 218, 219 
Canklow, earthworks 141 
Cantley, pottery production 133 
Caphouse Colliery 9 
capitalism, archaeology of 220 
Caratacus 125 
Carkin Moor, Roman fort 146 
Carlton, burnt mounds 250 
Carnaby Top Site, Neolithic-Bronze Age finds 51,55 
Carperby 
Easby Abbey estate 319, 334 
mill 324, 327 
parish 300, 301 
prehistoric sites and finds 31, 224, 225, 226-7, 243, 246-9, 251 
township 299, 307 
cart burials 118 
Cartimandua, Queen 125 
Cartmel (Cumbria), flints 31 
Castercliff (Lancs), ring fort 112 
Castern Dyke South 91 
Castle Bolton see East Bolton; see also Little Bolton; West Bolton 
Castle Dykes 
henge 57, 104, 237, 244 
Roman villa 127 
Castle Hills, survey 387 
Castleford 
fort, Roman 
animal bones 145, 149 
excavations 134, 369 
moulds 144 
pottery 143 
vicus 135, 145, 146, 147, 370 
glassmaking, post-medieval 218 
castles 
study of 183, 185 
surveys 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391 
see also East Bolton; Harewood; Leeds; Middleham; Pontefract; 
Sandal; Skipton; Sheriff Hutton; Whorlton 
Castleshaw 
pottery, Beaker 59, 100 
Roman fort 127, 130, 134, 135 
Castlesteads, hillfort 121 
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Cat Babbleton, pit alignment 77, 142, 280 
Catcliffe, glassmaking 218 
Catfoss, cemetery 65, 79, 111, 121 
Catterick 
Neolithic-Bronze Age period 
cairn 55, 92 
enclosures 94 
henge 57, 92, 97 
pits 93 
Iron Age settlement 122, 123 
Roman period 
amphitheatre 92, 137 
bath house 132, 137 
burials 143 
Christianity 148 
Dere Street 135 
fort 128, 129, 134, 137 
hinterland 141 
mansio 132, 137 
pottery 143, 144 
town 129, 132, 137, 147, 148, 369 
Anglo-Saxon period 137, 159, 163, 164 
surveys 388 
Catterick Bridge 
bridge 198 
rapier 93 
Roman camp 387 
Catwick, ring-ditch enclosure 79 
causewayed enclosures 47,57, 97, 111 
Cautley Crag (Cumbria), shielings 387 
Cautley Valley (Cumbria), prehistoric settlement 387 
caves 
animal bones 108 
antiquarian digging 38 
burials, prehistoric 86, 97, 101-3, 122 
votive deposits, Roman 141 
see also Creswell Crags 
Cawood 
archbishop’s palace 206, 387 
pollen analysis 27 
wharves 194 
Cawthorn, Roman fort and camps 8, 128, 134, 388 
Caythorpe 
gas pipeline 39 
pits 47, 49, 65, 72, 76, 77, 106 
Greenland hillfort 77 
hengiform cropmark 73 
settlement, Late Roman—Early Anglo-Saxon 148 
cement-making 218 
cemeteries 
Iron Age 118-19, 120, 121, 282, 287 
Roman 133, 143, 148 


Early Anglo-Saxon 148, 158-62, 163, 167-8, 169, 273, 288-9 


Later Anglo-Saxon 173, 177, 178, 179 
see also round barrows/cairns 
centuriation, Roman 138 
Ceretic, King 156 
chambered cairns 45, 73, 83-5, 101 
Chapman, Elizabeth 14 
Chapman, R.M. 224, 226 
charcoal burning 108, 192, 205 
chariots, Iron Age 118, 122, 124 
Chaytor collection 323 
chemical industry 218 
Cherry Burton, round barrows 76 
chert, sources of 18, 22, 72, 83, 110, 112, 218 
Chitty, Mary Derwas 127 
Christianity 
Roman 148 
Anglo-Saxon 151, 155, 156, 157, 167, 168 
see also churches/chapels; monastic houses 
churches/chapels 
Roman 148 
Anglo-Saxon 168, 171, 173, 176, 177, 179, 274 


medieval 194, 205 
post-medieval 220 
Victoria County History 184 
see also monastic houses 
cist burials 
Bronze Age 
Howardian Hills 81 
North York Moors 86, 87, 89 
Northern Dales 111 
Yorkshire Wolds 60, 61, 74 
Roman-—post-Roman 133, 155, 158, 160, 162 
civil engineering, post-medieval 218-19 
Civil War site 390 
Clark, Graham 14 
Clark, Mary Kitson 129 
clay, sources of 19, 21, 22, 23 
Clay, Charles 189, 190 
Clay Bank, burials 84, 89 
Cleasby, enclosure 388 
Cleatham (Lincs), cemetery 158 
Cleave Dyke 87,90 
Cleveland Plain 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 91-2 
Roman rural sites 139, 140 
Cliffe Common, field system 119 
Clifford family 307, 330, 332, 346 
Lady Anne 335, 346, 347 
Henry 201, 335, 344, 346, 347-8 
Coal Measures, Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 98-9 
coal mining 15, 22, 211, 217 
mine surveys 387, 391 
museum 9 
Victoria County History 183 
coastal erosion 15, 87, 178 
Filey 8, 135 
Holderness 27, 78, 79 
Street House long cairn 88 
Cockersands, monastic holdings 335 
Codhill Slack, ring cairn 89 
coffins 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 109 
Garton Slack 60, 74 
Gristhorpe 36, 62, 87 
Heslerton 60, 285 
Irton 86 
Kilton 88 
Little Ouseburn 94 
Loose Howe 62, 88 
Pockley 86 
Rylstone 103 
Wetwang Slack 60, 61, 74 
Willie Howe 62, 74, 75 
Roman 133 
Anglo-Saxon 177 
Coggins, Denis 104 
coins 
Iron Age 122, 124 
Roman 145, 152, 381 
5th century 157 
Anglo-Saxon 168-9, 175, 178, 274, 381 
medieval 381 
Colsterdale, rock art 238 
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Committee on Ancient Earthworks and Fortified Enclosures 184 


competitive tendering 15 
Coney Hills, barrow 81 
Coniston, township 318, 357 
conservation, medieval period 207-8 
Constantine III 152 
Cook’s Quarry, excavations 283 
copper ore/working 183, 216 
Bronze Age 61, 65, 68, 110, 111, 112 
Coal Measures 99 
North York Moors 90 
Northern Dales 105 
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Yorkshire Wolds 77 

Iron Age 124 
copperas industry 218 
coppicing 79, 257, 320, 321 
Corbridge (Northumb), Roman fort 163 
cord rig, survey 390 
Corder, Philip 129, 261 
Corieltauvi 122, 124 
Coritani 124 
corn-driers, Roman 129, 133, 140, 142, 147 
corn-mills, medieval 192, 202, 294, 311, 323-7, 329, 361 
Corp’s Landing, barrow 79 
Costa Beck, beaker 81 
Cot Nab, round barrow 75 
Cotescue Park 334 
Cotherstone (Co Durham) 

burnt mound 253 

castle 386 

Cotherstone Moor, rock art 240 
Cottam, Anglo-Saxon site 176 
Cottam Warren 

beakers 59 

flints 71 
Cottingham, hoard 68, 80 


Coulby Newham (Middlesbrough), Iron Age—Roman site 140, 145 


Council for British Archaeology 1, 15, 40, 49 
Council of the North 220 
Countersett 
burnt mounds 244 
vaccary 321 
Court Green, round barrow 84 
Coverdale 
field system 314 
horse studs 334 
landscape study 294 
manorial records 323 
routeways 319, 320 
settlement 301, 304, 305 
sheep creep 350 
Coverham 
abbey, estates 319, 320, 335, 336, 341 
township 301, 305, 321 
Cowick, pottery production 210 
Cowlam 
barrows 74, 75, 76, 118 
dyke 77 
village 176 
Cowling, E.T. 39 
cowries 160 
Cracoe, township 299, 300 
Craike Hill, pottery 51,59 
Crambe, Roman site 133 
Crambeck, pottery production 129, 143, 144, 152 
crannog 233 
Craven 
antiquarian study 35, 183 
Neolithic-Bronze Age period 101-3 
territory of 158 
Craven Wapentake 303 
Cravescire 158 
Crawford, O.G.S. 129, 185 
Crayke 
cemetery, Anglo-Saxon 179 
settlement, Iron Age 122 
cremations 
Neolithic 46, 53-5, 58; see also ‘crematoria’ 
Bronze Age 60, 63-4, 65 
Coal Measures 99 
Holderness 79 
Howardian Hills 82 
Magnesian Limestone Belt 98 
Millstone Grit Uplands 100 
North York Moors 86, 87, 88, 89, 90 
Vale of Mowbray 93 
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Vale of York 94 
Yorkshire Wolds 74, 76, 77, 285, 287 

Roman 133, 137 

Anglo-Saxon 158, 159 
‘crematoria’, Neolithic 44, 46, 72, 83 
Creswell Crags 13, 31, 97 
Cronkley Crag (Co Durham), burnt mounds 243, 253 
Crooksby, township 303, 311, 326-7, 361 
Crooksrise, holly 321 
Cropton Castle, survey 388 
crosses 

boundary 296, 297, 319, 348 

pectoral 380 
Crossgates, multi-period settlement 132, 142, 164 
Crossland, Charles 187 
Crow Chin cairn 100 
Crowle Moor, environmental evidence 96 
Crowther, David 255, 377 
crucibles, Bronze Age 77 
cursuses 36, 40 

North York Moors 87-8 

Vale of Mowbray 46, 56, 92, 93 

Yorkshire Wolds 48,51, 57, 60, 73, 109 
Curwen, Eliot 14 


Dacre, ironworking 354 
daggers, Bronze Age 64, 88, 95 
Dalby, Thomas, Archdeacon of Richmond 190 
Dalby Forest, monument survey 86 
Dale Head Farm (Bishopdale), sheep creep 350 
Dalefoot, buildings 316-18 
Dalton Parlours 
flints 98 
Iron Age settlement 122, 123, 138 
Roman villa 98, 127, 138, 144-5, 146 
Dalton-on-Tees, Roman villa 140 
dams, medieval—post-medieval 202, 218 
Danby, windmill 327 
Danby Moor, mortuary enclosure 85 
Danby Rigg 
cairns/barrows 84, 88, 89, 90 
cross-ridge earthworks 89-90 
pit alignment 89, 388 
Danes Dyke 284 
Dane’s Graves, cemetery 118, 119 
Darlington (Co Durham), cemetery 161 
Davis, J. 39, 103 
Deepcar, Mesolithic flints 31, 32, 33 
Deepdale, lodge 344 
Deepley House, moat 388 
Defence of Britain project 15 
Deighton, Middleham estates 321 
Deira, kingdom of 161, 168, 171 


‘Den Bank, Millstone Grit 123 


Denby Dale, Castle Hill 391 
Dent, John 118, 119, 142 
Dentone, township 303 
Department for Culture, Media and Sport 379 
Dere Street 109, 132, 135, 137 
Derwent Ings 256 
Deserted Medieval Village Research Group 189, 364 
deserted medieval villages 
study of 184, 185 
surveys 361, 386, 388, 391 


see also individual deserted medieval villages by name 


Devil's Altar, chambered cairn 101 
Devil’s Arrows stone row 55, 57,91, 94-5 


Devil's Hill, palisaded enclosure 68, 69, 77, 81, 106, 108, 280, 287 


Dickering Wapentake 177 
Didius Gallus 125 
die, coin 175 
Dimlington, environmental evidence 26 
Dinnington 
long barrow 97 
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torque 124 
dirks, Bronze Age 42, 60, 64, 65, 110, 111, 113 
Humberhead Levels 97 
North York Moors 90 
Pennine Uplands 99 
Vale of York 95 
Dishforth Bog, pollen analysis 27, 92 
DNA studies 288 
documents, use of 
Anglo-Saxon period 171, 172 
medieval landscape studies 189-205, 293, 294-7, 321-3 
see also place-names; surname studies 
Dodsworth, Roger 203 
Domesday Book 171, 172, 183, 204 
Don Gorge, caves 97 
Doncaster 
administrative centre, Anglo-Saxon 177 
burials, Bronze Age 97 
described by Leland 13 
museum 378, 393 
Roman fort and vicus 130, 135, 145, 148, 370 
Rosehill, hand-axe 21 
Downholme 
burnt mound 252 
rock art 238 
Drake, Francis 13, 127 
Drax, Roman villa 132 
Driffield 
Neolithic site 52, 53,55, 78 
round barrows 79 
droveways 
Iron Age 119, 120, 121, 122, 271, 274, 287, 288 
Roman 119, 140, 288 
drums, chalk 58 
Duggleby Howe, Great Barrow and enclosure 53, 55-7, 70, 73, 388 
Dunford Bridge, pollen analysis 30 
Dunnington, Roman road 135 
Dunsville, Iron Age—Roman site 140 
Durham University 40, 123 
Durkar, Iron Age site 122 
Dux Britanniarum 148, 152, 153 
dyke systems see linear earthworks 


Earnshaw, J.R. 71 
earrings, basket 59, 91 
Easby Abbey 319, 334, 335, 350 
Easington (Holderness) 
prehistoric site 79 
Anglo-Saxon site 165 
Easington (N Yorks), Middle Rigg 389 
Easington Warren, round barrow 79 
Easingwold, Iron Age site 122, 123, 138 
East Bilsdale Moor, peat palaeohydrology 30 
East Bolton (Castle Bolton) 
prehistoric period, burnt mounds 244, 247, 251 
medieval period 
castle: banqueting tower 350, 353; building stone 199, 335; 
parks and gardens 206, 321, 329, 330, 332, 361; survey 361 
field system 298, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 319, 361 
mills 323, 324, 326, 361 
quarries 199, 330, 335-6, 361 
township 199, 296, 300, 301 
walls 348 
woodland 321 
East Cowton, landscape study 185 
East Heslerton 
deserted medieval village 291 
long barrow 277, 279, 280, 284 
see also Heslerton 
East Langbaurgh Wapentake 183 
East Lilling, deserted medieval village 388 
East Riding Antiquarian Society 190 
East Riding Archaeological Society 170, 261 
East Rounton, Iron Age site 122 
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East Staincliffe Wapentake 296, 303 
East Tanfield, deserted medieval village 184 
East Witton 
burnt mound 250 
township 306, 307 
Eastburn, Anglo-Saxon cemetery 168 
Ebberston 
King Alfrid’s Cave 86 
long barrow 83 
Ebberston Low Moor, pit alignment 90, 388 
Eccles, place-name 157 
economy, Neolithic-Bronze Age 105-8 
Ecroyd Smith, H. 13, 127 
Edlington Wood 
flints, Palaeolithic 21, 31 
long barrow 97 
Roman enclosures 141 
Edwards, Gavin 377 
Edwin, king of Northumbria 156 
Eggleston (Co Durham) 
burnt mound 253 
cremation 65 
Egglestone Abbey (Co Durham) 386 
Elbolton Cave, burials 38, 103 
Elgee, Frank 38, 82 
Elland Flags 20 
Ellerlands, park 321, 329, 330, 335, 361 
Ellerton 
burnt mound 252 
deserted medieval village 308 
priory 195, 341 
rock art 238 
Elloughton, hoard 68 
elm decline 28, 36, 42 
Craven 101 
Holderness 79 
Millstone Grit Uplands 99 
North York Moors 85 
Vale of York 94 
Yorkshire Wolds 71 
Elmet, kingdom of 156, 157, 161 
Elmswell, Iron Age—Anglo-Saxon settlement 23, 33, 129, 142, 154, 163 
Elsham Wold (Lincs), Anglo-Saxon cemetery 158 
Elslack, Roman fort 127, 147 
Embsay 
quarries 334 
tower 332 
enclosures, Neolithic 57, 58, 103; see also field systems; hengiform 
enclosures; long barrows/enclosures and long cairns; mortuary 
houses/enclosures; palisaded enclosures 
English Heritage 1-2, 4, 11, 15, 372, 394, 395 
surveys 383, 386-91 
environmental archaeology 
Roman period 5-6, 145-6, 149 
Anglo-Saxon—medieval period 6, 165, 170, 178, 186 
see also palaeoenvironmental resource 
Eoforwic 172 
Escrik moraine 21, 94 
Eshington, vill 301-3, 311, 326 
Esh’s Barrow 44 
Eshton Tarn 
fishery 357 
pollen analysis 28, 101 
Eston, round barrow 84 
Eston Hills, earthworks 82, 88 
Eston Nabb 
hillfort 91, 121 
mound 84 
Etton, round barrows 74, 75, 76 
evaluations 371, 372-3 
Evans, John 38 
Everingham 
flints 267 
palstave 269 
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Everingham Carrs 
flints 268 
pollen analysis 266 
Everthorpe, hoard 96 
Ewcross Wapentake 296 
Ewe Crag Slack, drainage channel 29 
Exploring our Past 2, 11, 13 


faience 64, 82, 110 
Farndale Moor, Mesolithic flints 32 
Farrer, William 190 
Faxfleet 
landscape study 185 
port 132 
Fen Bogs, environmental analysis 27, 30, 82, 89, 154 
Ferry Fryston 
barrow 98 
Roman site 133 
Ferrybridge 
henge and burial 57, 61, 97-8, 391 
hoard 98, 124 
field furniture, medieval 312-14, 315-17, 318 
field systems 
Bronze Age 106 
Craven 14, 102, 103 
Northern Dales 104, 246-7 
Iron Age 119, 120, 122, 123 
Iron Age—Roman 119, 141, 246-7, 282 
Roman 136, 138, 139, 140, 147 
medieval 185, 208 
Yorkshire Dales 199, 294, 298, 300, 302, 311, 312-18, 319, 361 
Filey, signal station 7, 8, 129, 135, 145, 152 
Fimber 
Lady’s Grave, casting debris 65, 77 
mere 71 
Finningley, dirk 60, 113 
fish consumption, Neolithic-Bronze Age 106-8 
fisheries 
Bronze Age 95, 258 
Anglo-Saxon 178 
medieval 197, 198, 357 
fishponds, medieval 183, 201-2, 330, 361 
Flamborough, Beacon Hill 59 
Flamborough Head 
fhimtsep5; 7 p72 
lighthouse 23 
Flaxby 
Bronze Age site 95 
Iron Age site 122 
Fleming, Andrew 104, 186, 210, 223, 320 
flint collecting 38, 39 
flint industries/types 
Upper Palaeolithic 31-3 
Mesolithic 31-3 
Foulness valley 267-8 
Heslerton 284 
Northern Dales 225, 226-8, 229, 230, 231-3, 235-6 
Neolithic 36, 51,53, 55 
Northern Dales 225, 239, 246 
Bronze Age 37,58, 59, 64 
flint sources 
Holderness 78 
North York Moors 82-3 
Yorkshire Wolds 23, 49, 71-2, 110, 112 
flint working sites, Neolithic-Bronze Age 53, 55, 72, 100 
Flixborough (Lincs), Anglo-Saxon site 165, 166, 170, 370 
Flixton 
flints 31, 32 
Lake Flixton 80-1 
research project 210, 275 
Folkton 
burials 58,59 
Lang Camp 72 
Follifoot, Alexander’s Hill 101 
forests, medieval 341-3 
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Fors, township 303 
Fortress Dike, soil pollen 30 
forts, Roman 
establishment of 125 
5th century 152-3, 163 
fieldwork 
1900-45 127, 128, 129 
1945-71 130, 131, 132 
1972-present 134-5, 137, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390 
future research 146, 147, 148 
see also individual forts by name 
Foulness valley, landscape archaeology project 261, 262 
aims and methods 263-4 
conclusion 274 
geographical background 261 
other fieldwork 264-5 
results 265 
Pleistocene period 265-6 
Mesolithic period 266-8 
Neolithic period 95, 268-9 
Bronze Age period 269 
Iron Age period 269-71 
Roman period 271-3 
post-Roman period 273-4 
Foulsnape hospital 190 
Fountains Abbey 
documents 182 
estates 335, 336, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342 
boundaries 348, 349 
lodges 343, 346 
horse stud 334 
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windmills 
Millstone Grit Uplands 
geology 19-20 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 99-101 
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millstones 199, 218, 334, 335 
mining 183, 184, 192 


barytes 216 

coal see coal mining 

copper 105, 110, 111, 112, 216 

iron 22, 217 

jet 178 

lead 18, 105, 135, 149, 216-17, 221 

zine 216 

see also marl pits; peat extraction; quarries 


Ministry of Works 39 

Minnitt, Robin 104 

moated sites 183, 189, 386, 388, 389, 390 
Molderset, quarry 334 

monastic houses 


Anglo-Saxon 168, 172, 173, 175, 178-9 
medieval 182, 183, 190 

monastic landscapes 187-9, 194-5, 295, 319, 335-40, 341 
see also individual monastic houses by name; preceptory 


Money Howe, Mesolithic flints 33 

Monk Fryston, quarries 194, 195 

Monklands, round barrow 85 

Monk’s Cross, Roman camps 135 
Montgomerie, Duncan 184 

Monuments Protection Programme 207, 214, 216, 372, 395 
Moor Dike, survey 389 

Moore, J.W. 31, 71, 72 

Moorsholm High Moor, mortuary enclosure 85 
Moortown, moat 183 

Moot site 291 

Mortimer, J.R., excavations by 13, 38, 118 


Yorkshire Wolds 72, 73, 74, 277, 284 


mortuary houses/enclosures, Neolithic 43, 44-5, 46-7 


Howardian Hills 81 
North York Moors 83, 85, 88 
Yorkshire Wolds 72-3, 285 


mosaics, Roman 127, 129, 132, 136, 145 
Mossdale, vaccary 342 
moulds 


Bronze Age 61, 65, 68, 77, 90, 95, 111 
Iron Age 124 

Roman 144 

Anglo-Saxon 166 


Moulton Moat, survey 389 

Mount Grace Priory 22, 389 

Mount Pleasant, round barrow 85, 89 
Mouthwaite, vaccary 296 

Moxby Priory 188, 195, 389 

Mucking (Essex), Anglo-Saxon settlement 163, 164, 165, 166 
Mudbeck, stone circle 242 

Muir, Richard 13 

Mulgrave Castle 389 

Munn End, rock art 240, 241 
museums 9, 13, 15, 36, 39, 71 


museum archaeology 377-8 
see also Hull; Middlesborough 


Musgrove, George 224, 232 
Musley Bank, Roman villa 127 
Muston Mere, peat 80 


Naburn, Iron Age—Roman site 137-8 
Nanny Howe, cairn 85, 89 
Nappa 


horse stud 361 
Nappa Hall 323, 330, 334, 335, 361 


National Coal Mining Museum 9 
National Monuments Record 13, 383-4 
navvy camp 221 

Nawton, cist burial 133 

Neolithic period 35 


chronology 36, 42 
Early Neolithic 42-9 
Middle Neolithic 49-53 
Late Neolithic 53-8 
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Late Neolithic—Early Bronze Age transition 58-9 
economy 105, 106-8 
settlement and monuments 40, 69-70 
Cleveland Plain 91-2 
Coal Measures 98-9 
Craven 101-3 
Holderness 78~9 
Howardian Hills 81-2 
Humberhead Levels 96, 259 
Magnesian Limestone Belt 97-8 
Millstone Grit Uplands 99-101 
North York Moors 82-9 
Northern Dales 103-4, 231, 232, 237-42 
Vale of Mowbray 92-3 
Vale of Pickering 80-1 
Vale of York 94-5, 268-9 
Yorkshire Wolds 70-4, 78, 184-6 
study of 
historical background 35-8 
20th century 38-42 
wider relations 109-13 
Nesfield, deserted medieval village 361 
Neville family 
estates 307, 320, 323, 329, 332, 334 
Ralph de 334 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester 323 
Richard the kingmaker 330 
New Forest, burnt mound 252 
New Ing Barn, Roman site 141 
Newbald, Roman villa 129 
Newbiggin 
burnt mounds 250 
corn-mill 323, 324, 325, 327, 361 
village plan 306 
Newbigin, Nancy 38 
Newbridge Quarry, square barrow 118 
Newby Cote, Furness Abbey holding 338 
Newby Hall 220, 221 
Newton Kyme 
ditched enclosure 47 
Henge 57,97, 98, 131, 389 
Roman fort, vicus and camps 127, 130, 131, 135, 138, 389 
Newton Mulgrave, barrow 88 
Newton-on-Rawcliffe, round barrow 85 
North Carnaby Temple 53, 55, 106, 108 
North Cave, Iron Age-Roman site 119, 138, 270 
North Cowton, landscape study 185 
North Dale, flint working 72 
North East England Industrial Archaeology Panel 2, 216 
North Ferriby 
boats 4,5, 21, 39, 63, 64, 95, 108, 110 
Redcliff, port 134 
North Gill, environmental evidence 29 
North Ings, dykes 89 
North Newbald, Anglo-Saxon finds 274 
North York Moors 
landscape project 210 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 82-91 
Roman rural sites 141 
North York Moors National Park 8 
Northern Dales 
Mesolithic-Neolithic occupation 225-53 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 103-5 
Northern Regional Group of the Study Group for Roman Pottery 2 
Northowram, township 364 
Northumbria, kingdom of 151, 161, 167, 168-9, 171-2, 177 
Norton, Roman settlement 132, 133, 137, 147 
Norton family 330 
Norton Tower 332 
Norton-on-Tees, Anglo-Saxon cemetery 160-1 
Nosterfield Quarry, pits 93 
Nunburnholme, church 274 
Nuneaton (Warks), pottery production 210 
Nunwick, henge 57, 92, 93 


Occaney Beck, burial 158, 168 
Octon Lodge, pits 76 
Octon Wold, round barrow 75 
Ogden, John 189 
Old Byland, grange 390 
Old Hill, Great Wold Dyke 77 
Oldstead, round barrow 87 
oppidum see Stanwick 
Ord, John Walker 82 
Ordnance Survey 13, 39, 185 
Osborne Lodge, round barrow 38, 85 
Osgodcross Wapentake 190 
Osmaril Gill (Co Durham), stone circle 386 
Osmondthick, hoard 96, 98 
Osmondthorpe, Byzantine coin 157 
Otley 

manor house 178 

Sandbeds, Mesolithic occupation 225 
Oulston 

barrow-like mound 94 

Roman villa 127 
Ouse and Derwent Wapentake 183 
Outstray Bombing Decoy 391 
Owlcoates, township 318 
Oxbow, environmental evidence 26 
Oxton, hoard 96 


Pacitto, A.L. 42 
Paddock Hill 
cremation, Bronze Age 77 
ring fort, Bronze Age 65, 66-7, 70, 76, 77, 106, 107, 108 
Anglo-Saxon re-use 176, 177, 178 
Painsthorpe Wold, Anglo-Saxon burial 168 
palaeoenvironmental resource 25 
Pre-Devensian and Devensian 25-6 
Late Devensian 26-7 
Holocene 27 
drainage channel mires 29 
intertidal and coastal wetland 28 
lake basins and raised bogs 27-8 
lowland eutrophic reedswamp, fen and carr 28-9 
mineral soils 30 
river valley alluvial environments 29 
upland hill peat and blanket bog 29-30 
upland springhead basin mires 29 
Palaeolithic period 31-3, 265-6, 284 
Pale End, Iron Age—Roman site 133, 141 
palisaded enclosures, Bronze Age 37, 59, 68, 69 
Holderness 80 
North York Moors 91 
Vale of Mowbray 94 
Vale of Pickering 81 
Vale of York 96 
Yorkshire Wolds 77 
see also Devil's Hill; Staple Howe 
palstave mould, Bronze Age 95 
palstaves, Bronze Age 64, 65, 68, 99, 110, 112, 113, 269 
parishes 194, 204, 293, 298, 299, 300, 301 
Parisi 122, 125, 129, 134, 148 
Park Grange Farm, freshwater flow 78 
parks 329, 330-1, 332 
horse breeding 334 
Middleham 321, 322, 323 
study of 185 
woodland 320, 321 
Parlington Hollins 
burials 143 
enclosures 139, 145 
Peasholme, round barrow 85, 87 
peat extraction 21, 23, 80, 96, 260 
Peers, Sir Charles 187, 188, 207 
Pen Hill, prehistoric settlement 105 
pendants, Anglo-Saxon 160, 168 
Percy family 
estates 182, 200-1, 296, 307, 329, 336 
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Percy family (cont‘d) 
Henry, 6th Earl of Northumberland 201 
William 334, 343 
Percy Cross, cairn 85 
Perym 156 
Peter’s Castle, sheepfolds 350 
Petworth House (Sussex) 182 
Pickburn Leys, Iron Age site 122, 123 
Pickering 
antiquarians 86 
castle 387 
hoard 90 
Honour and Forest of 190 
Pickering, Jim 42, 393 
Pickering Wapentake 183 
Piercebridge (Co Durham) 
cemetery, Anglo-Saxon 161 
fort and settlement, Roman 132, 152 
Pigot, Geoffrey 334 
Pilling Moss (Lancs), Bronze Age metalwork 112 
Pinchinthorpe Hall (Redcar & Cleve), survey 386 
Pinder Wood, round barrow 85 
pit alignments 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 77, 81, 89, 90, 98, 280, 287, 288 
prehistoric, surveys 388, 389, 390 
Iron Age 77, 120-1 
Roman 142 
pit features, Neolithic 47, 49-51, 53, 55, 72, 86, 93, 95; see also marl 
pits; pit alignments 
Pits Plantation, cursus 73 
Pitt-Rivers, A. 284 
place-names 
Roman 125, 130 
Anglo-Saxon 155, 156, 157, 158, 171 
Viking 274 
medieval 203-4, 205 
West Yorkshire 202 
Yorkshire Dales 296-7, 298-9, 319-20, 321, 324-6 
see also surname studies 
Planning Policy Guidance 1, 15, 209, 371, 372 
plant remains 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 47, 88, 106, 108, 284, 286 
Iron Age 123 
Roman 145 
Anglo-Saxon 178, 291 
plaster production 21 
platforms, Bronze Age 258 
plebiscitum 303-5 
plough marks, prehistoric 88, 105 
Pockley 
round barrows 85, 86 
village study 205 
Pocklington 
hoard 96, 381 
Roman villa 138 
Pointed Stone, Mesolithic flints 32, 33 
Pontefract 
Apple Tree Close, Roman site 140 
castle 6 
ecclesiastical power 370 
Honour of 203 
landscape study 190 
Pontefract Archaeological Society 15, 393 
Pontefract, Ella 186 
Poppleton, strap-ends 176 
Portable Antiquities Scheme 176, 378, 379-81 
Portfield (Lancs), promontory fort 112 
ports 
Roman 132, 134, 260 
medieval—post-medieval 194, 198, 199, 218 
post alignments, Neolithic 56,57, 72, 93, 95 


post-medieval period 215-16, 219-21, 291; see also industrial archaeology 


pottery 
Neolithic 47, 49, 50, 51-3, 55 
relative chronology 36 
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studies of 38, 42 
Beaker 42, 58-9, 60-1 
Bronze Age 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68 
relative chronology 37 
study of 42 
Iron Age 118, 120-1, 123 
Roman 129, 133, 143-4, 149, 152 
Anglo-Saxon 155, 158, 165-6, 170 
medieval 181, 205-6, 209-10 
pottery production 183, 218 
Roman 143 
Brough-on-Humber 136 
Cantley 133 
Catterick 143 
Crambeck 129, 143, 144 


Holme-on-Spalding Moor 138, 143, 261, 263, 271, 273 


Knapton 141-2, 143 
Lockington 133 
Norton 132, 133 
Rossington Bridge 143 
York 143 
medieval 
documentary evidence 209-10 
experimental 205 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor 261, 265, 274 
Staxton 291 
Potto, Roman site 140 
Poulson, G. 183 
Poundsworth, round barrow 75 
Powlesland, Dominic 15, 210 
preceptory 340, 341, 361 
Preston Moor 
flints 231 
prehistoric sites 232, 246-7, 248, 249 
Preston under Scar, burnt mounds 251 
probate inventories 190 
promontory forts, Bronze Age 90-1 
publication 369, 372-3, 395 
Pule Hill Foot, cremation 100 
Pycroft, G. 82 


quarries 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 72 
Iron Age 142, 149, 391 
Roman 142, 149, 391 
Anglo-Saxon 178 
medieval 
Monk Fryston 194, 195 
Yorkshire Dales 199, 330, 334-6, 347, 361 


medieval—post-medieval 186, 199, 217-18, 386 


Victoria County History 183 

see also marl pits; mining; peat extraction 
Quern Howe, ring-ditch 39, 93 
querns 19, 20, 22, 335 


Neolithic-Bronze Age 37, 51, 53, 79, 91, 269 


Iron Age 122, 123, 145, 391 
Roman. 133, 145, 391 
medieval 199, 349 


rabbit warrens 274, 329, 330, 332, 347, 348, 361 


radiocarbon framework 42 

Radley, Jeffrey 31, 94 

Ragnald 172 

Rahtz, Philip 393 

railways 218 

Raiset Pike (Cumbria), long cairn 111 
Raisgill, lodge 344 

Raisthorpe, long barrow 43, 44, 46, 72 
Raistrick, Arthur 14, 38, 185, 186, 293, 312 
rapiers, Bronze Age 42, 65, 80, 93, 95 


Rash Bridge (Cumbria), prehistoric settlement 387 


Raven Scar cave, burial 103 
Ravenscar, signal station 127, 148 
Ravensworth Castle, survey 389 


Ravock (Co Durham), Bronze Age settlement 242 
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Rawcliffe Moor, Iron Age site 122 
Raydale 294, 296, 321, 336, 344, 347 
razors, Bronze Age 64, 68, 77, 287 
Redcar (Redcar & Cleve), peat 28 
Redmire 
prehistoric sites 246-9, 251 
township 307 
Redmonds, George 203 
Reeth, prehistoric sites 237, 239, 247, 252 
regiones 171 
religion 
Roman 133, 148 
Anglo-Saxon 151, 155, 156, 157, 167, 168 
post-medieval 220 
see also Christianity; churches/chapels; monastic houses; 
temples/shrines 
rescue archaeology 1, 6-7, 39, 369 
research agenda 11 
research frameworks 11-12, 219-21, 393-5 
residuality 375 
resource assessment 6-9 
Rey Cross (Co Durham), Roman camp 135, 386 
Ribblehead 
navvy camp 221 
quarry, earthworks survey 389 
Richard III 323 
Richmond, museum 228 
Richmondshire 35, 183 
Ricknild Street 130 
Riddings Rigg, rock art 238 
ridings 171 
Rievaulx Abbey 
buildings 184, 187 
interpretation facilities 9 
monastic landscape 188, 189 
corn-mills 324, 326, 361 
estates 335 
grange 323, 324, 361 
home farms 195 
routeways 319 
Riggs Barrow 33, cremation 77 
Riley, Derrick 5, 42, 393 
Rillington, Iron Age cemetery 287 
ring cairns, Bronze Age 37, 63, 64, 109 
Craven 101 
Millstone Grit Uplands 100 
North York Moors 84, 88, 89 
Northern Dales 246, 247, 248-9, 251, 252 
ring-ditches 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 60 
Cleveland Plain 92 
Coal Measures 99 
Holderness 79 
Howardian Hills 82 
Humberhead Levels 97 
Magnesian Limestone Belt 98 
North York Moors 86, 88 
Northern Dales 111 
Vale of Mowbray 93 
Vale of Pickering 80 
Vale of York 94 
Yorkshire Wolds 72, 73, 74-6 
Iron Age 122 
ring fort, Bronze Age 78; see also Paddock Hill 
ring-works 318,319 
Craven 103 
Millstone Grit Uplands 99, 100 
Northern Dales 103, 104 
reused 176-7 
Ringborough, place-name 78 
Ringinglow, environmental analysis 29 
Ripon 
cemetery, Anglo-Saxon 178 
monastery 168, 178, 179, 370 
sword, Bronze Age 94, 124 
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Risby Warren (Lincs), pottery 112 
Rishworth Drain, Mesolithic flints 32 
Rishworth Moor, pollen analysis 99 
river transport 3, 110, 132, 134, 197-8, 199, 218, 259-60; see also canals 
roads/routeways 2-3 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 18, 109, 110, 111 
Roman 109, 125, 130, 135 
Lindley Moor 98 
Scaftworth 257, 258 
Shiptonthorpe 138, 264 
survey 390 
medieval 195-8, 319-20 
post-medieval 218 
see also canals; Dere Street; river transport; trackways 
Roall Manor Farm, Roman fort 135 
Robbed Howe, round barrow 88 
Rocher Moss, Mesolithic flints 32 
rock art 
Millstone Grit Uplands 99, 100, 101 
North York Moors 58, 89 
Pennines 42, 57, 58, 223, 237-9, 240-1, 242, 252-3 
survey 42 
Rock Castle, enclosure 122, 123 
rock crystal, Anglo-Saxon 160 
Roecliffe 
Neolithic pottery 55 
Iron Age settlement 122, 123 
Roman fort and vicus 135, 146 
Rolleston, G. 269 
Roman period 
Foulness valley 271-3 
Heslerton 288-9 
Humber basin 259-60 
resource assessment 125-7 
archaeology: 1900-45 127-9; 1945-1971 130-3; 1972 onwards 
133-46 
future research 146-9 
5th century 152-5 
Robald’s Moor, flints 100; see also Backstone Beck 
Rookes, William 203 
Roomer Common, cairn 122 
Roos Bog, pollen analysis 26, 27,79 
Roseberry Topping, hoard 68, 90 
Rosedale, glassmaking 218 
Rossington 
cemetery, Bronze Age 97 
hand-axe 21 
spearheads, Bronze Age 97 
Rossington Bridge, Roman fortress 125, 130, 135, 143 
Rothwell, manorial complex 193, 194, 200 
Rotsea, deserted medieval village 391 
Rough Haw, enclosure 103 
Roulston Scar, hillfort 91 
round barrows/cairns 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 
by period: Early Neolithic 44; Middle Neolithic 49, 53, 54; Late 
Neolithic 55-7; Late Neolithic-Early Bronze Age 58, 59; 
Early Bronze Age 60, 61-2, 63-4; Middle Bronze Age 65 
by region: Cleveland Plain 92; County Durham 111; Craven 
101-3; Holderness 79; Howardian Hills 81—2; Humberhead 
Levels 97; Magnesian Limestone Belt 98; Millstone Grit 
Uplands 99, 100, 101; North York Moors 82, 83, 84-5, 86, 87, 
88-9, 91; Northern Dales 104, 238, 239, 240, 242, 247; Vale of 
Mowbray 92, 93; Vale of Pickering 80-1, 282, 285-6; Vale of 
York 94; Yorkshire Wolds 72-7, 109, 269 
relative chronology 36, 37 
Iron Age 119, 122 
Anglo-Saxon 168 
see also ring cairns 
Round Hill 
round barrow 92 
trackway 258, 259 
Roundhay, hoard 68, 99 
roundhouses see houses/roundhouses 
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Routengill, farm 308 
routeways see roads/routeways 
Routh Quarry, environmental analysis 78, 79 
Routledge, Mr 261 
Rowborough, Roman villa 127 
Roxby 
enclosure, Iron Age—Anglo-Saxon 122, 163 
Roxby Hall 390 
Royal Commission for Historical Monuments of England 4, 5, 
13-14, 42, 383-91 
rubbish disposal, urban 375 
Ruddock, James 38, 86 
Rudgate Street 109 
Rudston 
Neolithic-Bronze Age period 
fieldwalking 71,72 
flint industry 53 
monument complex 48,51, 72,73: barrows 51, 60, 73, 74, 75, 76; 
cursuses 51, 60, 73, 74; henge 73; monolith 51, 57, 73; 
mortuary enclosure 61, 73; pit features 55, 72 
pottery 49, 59, 65, 72, 111 
Iron Age period 
cemetery 118-19, 121 
dykes 120 
settlement site 120, 132 
Roman villa 129, 132, 133, 142, 145, 146, 154 
Ryedale 
Viking finds 176 
windypits 39, 59, 106 
Ryethorpe Grange, Roman road _ 130 
Rylstone 
round barrow 103 
Rylstone Hall 330, 331 
township 307 


Saddleworth, flints 33 
St Aidan’s Project 393 
St Joseph, J.K. 14, 40, 73, 129, 264 
Sallay Abbey, estates 335, 338, 340, 348 
salt industry 178, 183 
Sancton 
cemetery, Anglo-Saxon 158, 165, 273 
halberd, Bronze Age 60, 61 
Sandal Castle 206 
Sandy Camp Plantation, Neolithic occupation 269 
Sawdon Moor 
barrow 51, 64, 86 
pits 55 
Sawley, Butterton Bridge 196, 198 
Sawley Abbey 19, 188 
Scackleton, Manor Farm 389 
Scaftworth, Roman road 257, 258 
Scagglethorpe, barrow group 76 
Scalby Ness, hoard 90 
Scamridge Dykes, flints 86 
Scar House Reservoir 336 
Scarborough 
antiquarian study 35 
Castle Hill 
Bronze Age occupation 38, 68, 90-1, 108 
Roman signal station 38, 129, 148 
medieval castle 390 
museum 71 
Peasholme Barrow, food vessel 61 
Philosophical Society 36 
urban archaeology 14 
Victoria County History 183 
Scargill (Co Durham) 
burnt mounds 252-3 
castle 386 
rock art 240 
shrines 133 
sceptres, Roman period 129 
Schadla-Hall, Tim 15, 31, 210, 261, 275, 377 
scheduling 207-8 
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Scorborough, Iron Age burial 118 
Scorton 
cursus 46, 85, 92 
long barrow 46 
settlement, Iron Age 122, 123 
Scotch Corner, Roman site 139 
Scrope estate 301, 329 
sculpture 
Roman 133 
Anglo-Saxon 178, 179 
Anglo-Scandinavian 274 
Scunthorpe (Lincs), museum 71 
sea levels 25, 28, 259 
Mesolithic period 268 
Neolithic-Bronze Age period 36, 37, 78, 92, 96 
Roman period 260 
Seamer, Roman—Anglo-Saxon site 132, 148, 164 
Seamer Carr 
Palaeolithic-Mesolithic finds 22, 31, 32 
pollen analysis 27, 92 
Seamer Moor, barrow 43, 44, 83, 85 
Seaton, coppiced woodland 257 
seaxes, Anglo-Saxon 168 
Sedbergh 
farmstead 364 
Sedbergh Historical Society 15, 190 
Selby 
abbey 190, 194, 195, 370 
coal mine 15 
Semer Water 
field system 321 
Mesolithic—Neolithic occupation 103, 225, 226, 231, 232-3, 234 
Senior, William 188, 307 
Septimius Severus 144 
Settle 
Settle Pigyard Club 38 
township 346 
Sewell’s Cave, burials 103 
Sewerby 
cemetery, Anglo-Saxon 161 
raised beach deposit 25 
settlement site, Neolithic 53, 78 
shaft graves, Bronze Age 60, 75 
shafts, ceremonial 58 
shale working, Bronze Age 68 
Sharlston Common, mining sites 391 
Sharp Howes, round barrows 75 
Sharpe, Edmund 187 
sheep, structures associated with 
sheep creeps 348, 349, 350 
sheepfolds 336, 337, 350 
sheephouses 295, 329, 336, 361 
Arncliffe Cote 362 
Askrigg 332, 333 
East Bolton 315, 319 
Malham 338, 339, 341 
Middleham 329, 349 
Scrope estate 329 
Tullis Cote 328, 329 
West Bolton 302, 329 
Sheffield 
charters 186 
Lodge Moor barrow group 100 
museum 71 
steel industry 217 
university 12, 15,39, 40, 394-5 
Shelf, hoard 99 
shellfish, Neolithic-Bronze Age 108 
Sheppard, June 185 
Sheppard, Thomas 38, 72, 261, 377 
Sherburn 
church 291 
house, medieval 291 
ladder settlement 141-2, 154, 158, 163, 164 
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Sheriff Hill, cairn 103 farmstead 132 
Sheriff Hutton spearheads 
axe 60, 61,95, 96 Bronze Age 64, 65, 68, 111, 112 
castle 200, 390 Central Lowlands 93, 95, 96, 97, 98 
shields Eastern Yorkshire 77, 80, 90 
Iron Age 124 Pennine Uplands 98, 99, 101, 105, 233 
Anglo-Saxon 160 Iron Age 124 
shielings 253, 346-7, 387 Anglo-Saxon 160 
shipbuilding, medieval 197, 198 Viking 175 
Shiptonthorpe, Iron Age-Roman settlement 138, 147, 154, 163, 264, 273 Speed, John 13 
signal stations, Roman 7, 8, 127, 129, 135, 145, 148, 152 Speeton, environmental analysis 25-6 
surveys 386, 388 Speight, Harry 183 
Silsden Spofforth, Percy estates 182 
hoard 99 Spratt, Don 42, 82, 123, 186, 393 
holly 321 Sproatley, hoard 80 
Silvanus 133 Sprotborough, King’s Grave long barrow 97 
Silver Hill Spurn Point, defences 391 
rock art 240, 241 square-ditched barrows 118, 119, 121, 122, 282, 287-8, 388 
round barrow 87 stackgarths, medieval 312-13 
Simon Fell, woodland clearance 101 Stainforth, boundary 348 
Simpson, Edward (Flint Jack) 38, 83 Stainmore Pass 105, 109, 111, 242 
Simpson, EG. 129 4 Stainsby (Lincs), cemetery 112, 113 
Sinnington, Roman site 141 Stainton, burnt mounds 251-2 
Sites and Monuments Records 5, 6, 11, 13, 207-8, 275, 380 Stake Fell, flints 231, 232 
Skelder, cairn 85 Stamford Bridge 
Skelton Moor, rock art 240, 241 dirk, Bronze Age 95 
Skendlebury (Lincs), long barrows 112 Roman fort and settlement 135, 138, 370 
Skerne Stancil, Roman villa 129, 140 
Anglo-Saxon settlement 165, 178 standing stone 89; see also Rudston Monolith 
bridge 178 Stanwick, oppidum 
Skipsea defences 123, 125, 134 
castle 391 excavations and survey 14, 123, 130, 134, 390 
Lake Dwellings 79, 258, 259 metalworking 124 
Skipsea Withow, trackway 79 plant remains 145 
Skipton Staple Howe, palisaded enclosure 39, 68, 81, 280, 287 
castle 334, 390 animal bones 108 
civil war battery 390 dating 69,77, 119 
Clifford estate 348 metalwork 77 
Honour of 321, 334 plant remains 106 
Skipwith, ring-ditches 94 pottery 68, 120 
Skipwith Common, environmental analysis 258 Star Carr, Mesolithic site 4, 14, 22, 27, 31, 32, 106 
Skirlaugh, hoard 80 Starbottom 
Slack, Roman fort 127, 130, 133, 135, 145, 146 routeway 319 
Sledmere, mere 71 township boundary 296, 297, 318 
Slingsby, barrows 82 village plan 306 
Slip Gill windypit, burials 87 Startforth (Co Durham), hoard 68, 105 
Smalley Bight, hoard 99 stately homes, archaeology of 220, 221 
Smith, A.H. 296-7 Staxton 
Smith, Reginald 258 cemetery, Anglo-Saxon 161 
Snape, Roman villa 139 Newham’s Pit, Roman—Anglo-Saxon site 154, 163 
Snape Mires, wetland 92 pottery production, medieval 291 
Society for Landscape Studies 189 Staxton Beacon, round barrow 75 
Society for Medieval Archaeology 189 Staxton Corner, Beaker burials 81 
Society for Post-medieval Archaeology 2, 215 Stead, Ilan 118, 377 
Souterscales, township 305 steel industry 217 
South Anston, Roman site 133 Still, Leslie 42, 186 
South Carr Farm, log boat 269 Stillington, Iron Age settlement 122 
South Cliffe Stockton-on-Forest, Roman site 138 
heathland 274 Stone Carr, environmental analysis 33 
prehistoric sites/finds 265, 267, 268, 269 stone circles 37 
South Elmsall, Iron Age—Roman site 140 Craven 103 
South Haw, Mesolithic flints 33 North York Moors 57, 88, 89 
South Kirby Pennines/Northern Dales 57,99, 100, 104, 246, 247, 386 
field system 122 Wolds 74 
hillfort 121 stone rows 55, 57,91, 94-5 
South Landing, flint working 72 stone walling, medieval 348, 349-54 
South Newbald, metal-detecting 176 Stonehouse, W.PB. 33 
South Shields (S Tyneside), Roman fort 152 Stoney Raise, cairn 55, 104, 237, 239 
South Side Mount, round barrow 48, 73 Strand Liberty 183 
Southampton University 170 Strands Gill (Co Durham), burnt mound 246 
Southburn, field system 367 Street House 
Soyland Moor, environmental analysis 28, 29, 99 cairn 85, 89 
Spaunton jet hoard 83 


cist burials 162 pottery 83 
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Street House (cont'd) 
long cairn 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 88 
‘Wossit’ 58, 59, 85, 88, 89, 105 
Stump Cross Cave, environmental analysis 26, 230 
Suffield Moor, barrows 86 
Sunskew Park 329, 332 
surname studies 195, 198, 203, 212-13, 353, 354 
Surtees Society 190 
Sutton Bank, round barrow 85, 87 
Sutton Common 
axe, Bronze Age 97 
flints, Mesolithic 33 
settlement, Iron Age 122, 123, 259 
Sutton-under-Whitestonecliff, burial 133 
Swaledale 
prehistoric period 
Ancient Landscape Boundaries Project 122, 223 
Late Glacial—Mesolithic occupation 225, 227, 228, 229, 230, 
234-6 
Later prehistoric sites: burnt mounds 242, 246, 251-2; cairns 
242, 247; rock art 237, 238, 240, 241 
lead mining 105 
monastic estates 319 
woodland 320 
Swaythorpe, Iron Age site 119, 120 
Swillington Common, prehistoric-Roman sites 99, 122, 138-9 
Swine 
castle 391 
Giant's Hill 202 
priory 202 
Swinehaw Bottom, microlith 226, 228 
Swinnithwaite, field system 313 
swords 
Bronze Age 65, 68, 111 
Central Lowlands 92, 94,95 
Holderness 80 
North York Moors 91 
Pennines 99, 101, 105 
Vale of Mowbray 94 
Yorkshire Wolds 77 
Iron Age 119, 122, 124 
Anglo-Saxon 167, 168, 178, 381 
Viking 175 
Sykes family 71 
Syke’s Monument earthwork 77 


Tacitus 125 
Tadcaster 
pollen analysis 27 
portable antiquities 381 
Roman fort 146 
tailors, distribution 213 
tanneries 219 
Tarn Moss, pollen analysis 28 
tarns 356, 357 
Taylor, G.V. 33, 42, 87 
Teesdale 122 
early prehistoric occupation 225, 228-9 
later prehistoric sites 
Bracken Rigg 104, 105 
burnt mounds 242-6, 252-3 
rock art 237, 238, 240, 241, 242 
Temple Newsam, sword 99 
Templeborough, Roman fort 125, 127, 145 
temples/shrines, Roman 148 
Elmswell 133 
Middleham 141 
Millington 127 
Scargill Moor 133 
Walkington Wold 133 
West Heslerton 163, 288, 289 
Wharram-le-Street 142 
territories 
prehistoric 77, 89, 90 
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Early Anglo-Saxon 156, 157, 158, 171 
medieval 204 
textile mills 218, 219 
textile production 218 
Anglo-Saxon 166 
medieval 211, 212-13, 352-3 
post-medieval 219 
Victoria County History 183 
textiles 103, 288 
thackstones 199 
Thaw Head Cave, burials 103 
Thirsk, hoards 93, 381 
Thoralby 
burnt mounds 244, 250 
Eshington place-names 303 
village plan 306, 361 
Thoresby, township 300, 301 
Thoresby, Ralph 13, 183, 203 
Thoresby Society 190 
Thornborough 
cursus 51, 56, 92, 93 
henges,51,-55,.56,57,.91j 93797 
research project 39, 51 
settlement, Bronze Age 94 
Thorne Moors 
environmental analysis 28, 96, 256, 258, 259 
peat exploitation 21, 27 
trackway 21 
Thornham Hill, enclosure 80 
Thornsber Barn see under Arncliffe 
Thornton Mire 
Mesolithic occupation 229-30 
pollen analysis 104 
Thornton Rust Moor 
burnt mounds 243, 250-1 
flints 224, 232 
Thornton Steward, windmill 327 
Thornton-in-Craven, ring cairn 62, 99, 100 
Thorpe 
field system 361 
Thorpe Hall 71 
township 299, 300, 349 
woodland 194, 195 
Thorpe Thewles, enclosure 122 
Thorpe-le-Street, Anglo-Saxon cemetery 273 
Threapland, township 299-300 
threats, to archaeological resource 11, 15, 30, 256, 276 
Iron Age sites 121 
Roman sites 134 
Anglo-Saxon sites 288-9 
Three Howes Rigg, pit alignment 89 
Throlam, pottery production 129, 261 
Thurnscoe, Roman site 140, 143 
Thwaite, barn 296 
Thwing, Anglo-Saxon site 164, 165, 168, 170, 176, 177, 178; see also 
Paddock Hill 
tile stamps 145 
tiles, Roman 145 
timber avenues see post alignments 
timber circles 57, 59, 74, 75, 109, 286 
Time Team 8,9 
tithe barns 194 
Todmorden, Blackheath Cross 99, 100 
Tollingham, heathland 274 
tombstones, Roman 143 
Topcliffe 
flints 225 
manor complex 182, 200, 201 
topography 2, 3, 12,19 
Tor Dyke 362 
torque, Iron Age 124 
towers, medieval 329, 332 
Towler Hill (Co Durham), post-glacial occupation 225, 228 
towns 
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Roman 127, 129, 130-2, 135-6, 147, 148 
5th century 153-4 
townships, medieval 191, 192, 204 
research agenda 365 
Yorkshire Dales, structure 298 
field systems 311, 312-18, 319 
frameworks 298, 299-302, 303, 304 
meeting places 303-5 
routeways 319-20 
settlement 305-11 
woodland 320-1 
Towthorpe 
barrows 49-51, 62, 74 
Manor Farm 389 
trackways, prehistoric 
Heslerton 282, 287, 288 
Humber Wetlands 21, 79-80, 95, 96, 258 
Skipsea 69 
Vale of York 96 
trade and exchange 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 38, 49, 55, 109-13 
Roman 132, 134, 143-4, 145, 149 
5th-6th century 155, 157 
Anglo-Saxon 160, 165-6, 173 
transhumance 287, 344, 346-7 
transport, archaeology of 218-19, 220 
Treasure Act 379 
Trent Falls, Roman site 259-60 
tress-rings, gold 68, 105 
Tuft Hill Farm see Burton Agnes 
Tynemouth (N Tyneside), cemetery 161 


Ugthorpe Moor, prehistoric earthworks 89, 390 
Ulleskelf, hoard 95 
Ulshaw 
mill 324 
sheephouse 329 
Uncleby, Anglo-Saxon cemetery 168 


universities, Yorkshire 39, 371-2, 394-5; see also Bradford; Hull 


Leeds; Sheffield; York 
Upton, Roman site 140 
Urban Archaeological Databases 371 
urban archaeology 14, 369-70, 376 
archaeology in towns 371-4 
archaeology of towns 374-6 
urbanisation, archaeology of 220 
utilities, study of 218 


vaccaries 295, 296, 341, 342, 343-6 
Vale of Mowbray 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 92-4 
Roman rural sites 139 
Vale of Pickering 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 80-1 
Roman rural sites 141-2 
Vale of Pickering Research Project 31, 275 
Vale of York 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 91, 94-6 
Roman rural sites 137-8, 139 
see also Foulness valley 
Vatcher, E and H. 277 
vehicle makers/users, medieval, distribution 195, 198 
Venutius 125 
Vessey Ponds, mere 71 
VICL 
Bainbridge 128, 303 
Castleford 135, 146 
Castleshaw 135 
@atterick, 1327 137 
Doncaster 135 
Greta Bridge 135 
Malton 132, 137 
Newton Kyme 131, 135 
Piercebridge 132 
Roecliffe 135, 146 


Slack 135, 146 
Victoria Cave (Settle) 
animal bones 17, 25 
excavation 13 
sepulchral deposits 101-3 
Victoria County History 13, 38, 183-4 
Viking period 171, 172, 175-6, 274, 342 
villas, Roman 
de-Romanisation of 154 
fieldwork 
1900-45 127, 129 
1945-71 132 
1972-present 138, 139-40, 141, 142, 387 
future research 147-8 
see also individual villas by name 
Vinotonus 133 
Vita S. Cuthberti 171 
votive deposition 
Neolithic-Bronze Age 47, 49, 53, 71, 80, 83, 259, 269 
Roman 138, 141 
Anglo-Saxon 178 
Vyner, B.E. 42 


Wade family 338-40 
Wade's Causeway 85, 130, 135, 390 
Waight, E.C. 39 
Wakefield 
alum production 218 
manor 190, 192, 202, 203, 303 
mill 202 
Walbran, John 187, 188 
Walburn 
burnt mound 251 
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deserted medieval village 206, 298, 306, 307, 308, 309, 316, 358, 361 


Waldendale 294, 307-8 
Walkington 
prehistoric sites 
henge 57 
long barrow 43, 76 
round barrows 75, 76 
Roman cult site 133 
Walling Fen, hoard 95 
Walton, Thorntree Hill, Roman site 140 
Warcock Hill, Mesolithic flints 32 
Warlaby, hoard 381 
Washton, burnt mounds 252 
Wass, long barrow 83, 87 
water supply systems, monastic 195 
Wath, Roman camp 390 
Wath Quarry, ring-ditch 82 
Wattle Syke, Iron Age—Roman site 122, 138 
Watton 
priory 187 
Wilfholme Landing 80 
Waystone Edge, Mesolithic flints 32 
weavers, medieval, distribution 212 
weights, Bronze Age 90, 94 
Welham Bridge, ironworking site 263, 269 
Well, Roman villa 129 
Wellbeloved, C. 13, 127 


Welton Wold, Iron Age—Roman site 119, 120, 142, 143, 154 


Wensley 
Roman period, fort 135 
Viking period, burial 175 
medieval period 
charter 295 
parish 301 
sheephouse 328, 329 
township 299, 311, 314-16, 326-7, 361 
Wensleydale 
prehistoric period 
Mesolithic occupation 225-34 


later prehistoric sites: burnt mounds 242-3, 244, 245, 246-8, 
250-1; field systems 246-7; lithic scatters 246; rock art 238, 


240; stone circles and cairns 248, 249 
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Wensleydale (cont'd) antiquities trade 87 
medieval period see Yorkshire Dales, medieval landscape project fieldwork 8, 170 
Wentbridge, Roman road 135 jet 22, 110 
West Bolton monastery 168, 175, 179, 370 
prehistoric period Whitby Wapentake 183 
burnt mounds 251 White Gill 
cairns 246-7 Mesolithic flints 32 
medieval period pollen analysis 30 
deserted medieval village 300, 301-2, 307, 308, 361 White Moss, pollen analysis 101 
field system 302, 311, 312-13, 319, 361 Whitegrounds, mortuary structure 43, 44, 45, 47, 53, 54, 81, 108 
township 300, 301-2 Whittaker, Thomas Dunham 183 
wall 352 Whitwell (Derbys), long cairn 43, 44, 97 
West Burton Wholsea, peat 266 
Eshington 301, 303 Whorlton Castle 200, 390 
mill 326 wic 168, 173 
sheephouse 329 Wilfholme Landing, trackway 80 
West Furze, trackway 79 Wilfrid, St 168, 171 
West Heslerton see Heslerton Willerby Wold 
West Langbaurgh Wapentake 183 long barrow 43, 44, 45, 46, 70, 72, 74, 105 
West Lodge Gate, Beaker 59 round barrows 63, 75 
West Scrafton, burnt mound 250 Williams, W. and B. 261 
West Staincliffe Wapentake 296, 303 Willie Howe, round barrow 62, 74, 75 
West Stow (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon settlement 164, 165 Willow Garth, pollen analysis 28, 48, 71, 73 
West Tanfield Willy Howe, Great Barrow 48, 51, 70, 73 
burial 93 Wilmott, G.F 81, 87, 91 
Middleham estates 321 Wilstrop, Roman villa 138 
West Witton Wilton Moat, survey 390 
burnt mound 243, 250 Wilton Moor, cairn 64, 88 
horse stud 334 Wincobank hillfort 69, 99 
parks 332, 334 windmills 73, 327 
Penhill, preceptory 208, 340, 341, 361 windypits 39, 59, 87 
township 306 Withernwick, sword 68, 80 
West Yorkshire: an Archaeological Survey to AD1500_ 5, 13, 208 Wold Entrenchments see linear earthworks 
West Yorkshire Archaeological Unit 4, 130, 202, 219 Wold Newton, Great Barrow 48, 73 
Westow Woldgate cursus 48 
hoard 82 Womersley, Roman site 133 
long barrow 81 Wood collection 323 
round barrow 85 Woodhall 
Westwood, Iron Age burial 118 helm 351 
Wetwang Slack sheep creep 350 
Neolithic period township boundary 299 
henigiform enclosure 57 Woodhouse, craft settlement 214 
pit features 55, 72 woodland clearance 18, 28, 29, 30 
Bronze Age barrows 60, 61, 74, 75, 76 Cleveland Plain 92 
Iron Age settlement and cemetery 118, 119, 120 Craven 101 
Roman settlement 142 Holderness 79 
Wharfedale Humberhead levels 21, 96, 268-9 
field systems 141, 312, 316, 318 Millstone Grit Uplands 99 
landscape study 122, 294 North York Moors 82, 89 
Percy holdings 296 Northern Dales 104 
routeways 319, 320 Permian Ridge 20 
settlement 299, 306, 310 Vale of Mowbray 92 
woodland 320 Yorkshire Wolds 23, 286 
Wharncliffe, quarries 123, 133, 391 woodland management 
Wharram Grange, Roman villa 142 Neolithic 79, 269, 274 
Wharram Percy, research project 185, 189, 364, 393-4 Bronze Age 108, 274 
Neolithic-Bronze Age period 70, 71 Iron Age 273, 274 
Roman period 142, 148 Roman 273, 274 
Anglo-Saxon settlement 165, 166, 170, 176, 179 Anglo-Saxon 178, 274 
medieval period 22, 205, 206 medieval 191, 192, 204, 274, 320-1, 354 
Wharram-le-Street, Roman villa/temple 142 not dated 257 
wheel, Iron Age 122 : Woodmansey, field system 119 
Wheeldale Moor Woodnook, alluvial deposition 98 
cord rig 390 woolhouses 340 
pollen analysis 89, 154 World War stuctures 15, 94, 388, 391 
Roman road 130, 135 Worton, township 303 
Wheeler, Sir R.E.M. 123, 130, 134 Wrenthorpe, tenement 210 
Wheldrake, township 185 Wressle, Percy estates 182 
Whenby, hoard 95 Wright, E.V. 39 
Whernside, millstones 335 Wykeham Forest, monument survey 86 
whetstones 90, 175, 199, 334 Wykeham Moor, round barrow 64, 85 
Whinsill (Co Durham), quatrz dolerite 49 
Whitby Yarnbury, henge 57, 103 


antiquarian study 35 Yarwood, R.E. 42 
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Yearsley 
barrows 81, 94 
hoards 82 
Yedingham 
barge dock 291 
nunnery 291 
parish 276, 282 
York 
archaeological resource 7, 8,9 
prehistoric period 94,95 
Roman period 125, 130, 370 
building stone 20, 21, 22 
environmental archaeology 5-6, 145, 146 
excavations: antiquarian 3, 4; 1900-45 127, 128; 1945-71 130-2, 
133; 1971-present 134, 135, 136-7, 143, 144, 145 
future research 147, 148, 149 
5th century 152, 153, 154 
Anglian period 172-5 
animal bones 165 
cemeteries 158, 173 
churches 173 
defences 174-5 
Fishergate wic 168, 173 
helmet 4 
Minster 173 
Anglo-Scandinavian period 171 
church 173 
Coppergate 173, 174,175 
environmental archaeology 5-6 
sculpture 179 
medieval period 369 
Baille Hill 393 
human bones 178 
monastic houses 179, 187, 335, 354 
museums 
Castle Museum 378 
Jorvik Centre 9, 205, 378 
Yorkshire Museum 6, 13, 40, 71, 187, 373, 379 
Victoria County History 183 
York Archaeological Trust 4, 130, 377, 378, 379, 393 
York moraine 21, 94 
York University 5, 15, 145, 395 
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Yorkshire Archaeological Research Framework Forum 1-2, 11, 12 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
Aerial Archaeology Committee 42 
Ancient Monuments Committee 185 
fieldwork 15, 39 
founding of 13 
Medieval Section 189 
president 394 
publications/archives 186-7, 190, 261 
quern survey 145 
research framework forum 1, 12 
Roman Antiquities Section 127 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Society 36 
Yorkshire Dales 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 103-4 
medieval landscape project 293-4, 357-62 
crafts and industries 352-5 
lodges 346-8 
manorial structure 321, 322, 323: corn-mills 323-7, 329; horse 
studs 332, 333, 334; parks and gardens 329, 330-1, 332; 
quarries 334-6; sheephouses 328, 329 
methodology 294-8 
monastic landscapes 335-40, 341 
stone walling 348, 349-54 
tarns 356, 357 
township structure 298: field systems 311, 312-18, 319; frame- 
works 298, 299-302, 303, 304; meeting places 303-5; route- 
ways 319-20; settlement 305, 306-11; woodland 320-1 
upland cattle farms 341, 342-4, 345-6 
Yorkshire Dales National Park 217, 294 
Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society 36 
Yorkshire Museums Council 6 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society 13, 187 
Yorkshire Roman Archaeological Committee 127 
Yorkshire Vernacular Architecture Group 189 
Yorkshire Wolds 
Neolithic-Bronze Age sites 70-8 
Roman sites 142 
Anglo-Saxon sites 176-7 
Young, Revd George 82 
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